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Builiiinj^ Ev-LiWH, Ur+J Orwik irifl 
itenfiiluKi. ; CuroppUlinm 
in Anuirica, 2:J0 ; Tha Littirpjot 
Araliit4jctUT«J Soci«lX mi'l lilTfenrcKil 
tn^promnuntfl, *A. h Tb.e C^J■nerl^U■ 
AgOf i if .; It^cpnlA o( Itenian Eo- 
miina? ^uiiUt ItenrA ; 

London iHatriirt Suf rnjfurB« Tinns 
o] Ajijioinliiatml, :i516; Oisctt E3n. 
ni4?nlAjy jii:buMl CiMup^tiUon. liiV; 
This Fellom^htp: tlltiolionbj'V chiuk 
P ulM'f e, iii* I The Henry Ji^Anii Stidl 
I'riiD, \ "I'hc Soiino Mifdkili&i 
llMJi&j ^153; SuniK Itecent !>«iui- 
ttona Id tlio IjUnny» ib- T PropuMjd 
Nitioiial Collj-vttein uf UrnutfifTi of 
Ancikicil AmhlUiciuro, 35^1; Th^ late 
Zv^liAtiioh Rmj{, ib . ; Kx- 

ploraUipa Fnni) : LAteal; FIndA. if*-, i 
PmpoiHfiji Hxliibilloa of Sonlpiura, 

- Tbo lute .Atlain Httllter, ibr ; 
PrimMariiiHlndcniAlii[n», I'MTi'JTU: 
Joini CkmunUu* tpn lE^iofoterxl 
Conciotn, 371 j ’n>r Kurtbi-'r Strand 
] uinmvecm.'nt SiiUoiui!i tb.; Aid# ye|i 
iliLiJding Sclicmi-j, in3; Saai^ 
liLTj InsGliite CoLiigrasti* -761; Tbo 
late WiltiAm OJhIw Lanlot*!, it.; 
TIjo Temple vft QniMi 374 ; Afoht^ 
tocia' DiWAPsaion H>n 

Ow InetllEite Cumniittee'* Iteport 
and ItetfomnietniaUoinl, 306 i Tte- 
intercthJ CoBJOrfUi Committee. 310, 
33S ■ Ijcuiided Spinus, SIC J Tlio late 

Jtebirt A.llr7*ltn.3d(J; T1 h‘ IW^ 
.tPlifs lltTAllfl, ^U.C: AnniuU 
Unna ^ Now SinniiiAfltia*, iA- E Mnl- 
bttnittier Hianunatiou# : CoJflntal 
imd KiciuplliMiA, il'-T Tbe lain Ed- 
nitthd WocwIthoiT*'- ^t^7: Thu late 
Geofia Low, SO^ IHSi TI;d Now 

KofiulaliDii iinibT IVy-law 0, SIIW; 

Modem Cliurrli Dea^rn And 
numuraU-il Chmcli BuLldjnjfSotitet’f- 
ib,; Tbd LXmiraUi:: Smoko iTnblom. 
itlW; TIte latii Eiinj^rd Salomonn, 
lii." LlfHiuf^Din tin; the* -^ 1111111*3 
port; KniiU. AUi; Tt‘" Anntial 
KInctlonB. 12D ; Proptwed Cla» ol 
Lleenlkte* H-ldt-A., 130! Uinitwl 
Competituroe lor l*ubUB HuddLiii^ 
481; Tlio XttW GovenimEnt BiuU- 
InKR, laa L Koral Victoria H«iplteL 
BidfikAt. mt The CMt ot Pqhlw 
Eloinaitlaiy Sch-Dol llnlldipRA te' J 
Fietclierd on Dilapiilarioii*, fith 
Edition, 4b. t The BaniUiry C5on- 
TJw IaIs Ajidrcirf 


and Philip WiIIacisod, Uk* The 
HgysJ Qald ModlUNl anil Kia PiC' 
tun;A, 144 ; Vote nf Thuika to the 
[Ulirtnjt Pmident. 44o; Hyi^icnc 
and Salubrity tii l>w<jUin|tB. 417: 
Ur. Thdinsg llanly on tlic iicatorm- 
tkra of Chufeh«A, 44A; The A. A, 
Rnninit Ocknlimtatloti School. ; 
Proposed National Colleeyon of 
rhuwitij^ of Arahiteclnre, ib.: The 
MldBiintmor KxaminalliDait: IVo-mlta 
and 4U4 ; The Now Lotidoii 

County Halt. 4^«Ji The late Lady 
Cnrxon. 300: Tbc 1’ceaiden.Pfl Ftu^ 
well “At Hotw,'* tb.; Tim late 
tVilijam John (innt ajld Ho^jar 
Tbonuta Cemder, lA,; The Fsjutli- 
nademi^ ; Tho Inte CuIdchjI Gale, 
ib.t The Ute rhcit[i;a-=i Bomei- 
Williamevib.; SeKMOnal 
1900 07, 4^ t Conned Ajrpcint^ 
mente to Stnndinj; Cnnimitteeii, I'b.^ 
Sobttot of .Art WootJ-cnmtig, ib.; 
Tbo EiiantinaUpna; Altemliuu of 
Dnye of Sitting, ib.; College 
ncHi|Hlal, sb,; SL Mark's, Venice. 
5d5. 

CLarkc, H- Chatfoild; The Law of 
Light (rEitlnwi, 01. 

Ctarko, Max: The Fellowiihip Elw- 
tioiiH,'117, 34y, abt^J 'rioi Armual 
IteporLOOl I Dilapidations {niififlw),, 
SUt, 

Cc*3 Smoke Abiittiment: CotktereiiEe 
ou, 17 : C.onfQimjnM>: ProBTiunmB of 
Subjects al, 001 Report uf Cnun- 
mitted rr ToaUt ol FifC-gnUiai, 
HOll, 

Collins. H. H.: otutnaiy notice, Itl. 

Colls, Hnwoid ; Aineriean irntboflB of 
Ertt'ting Bnildings, III. 

CuiuntiUfiefi, SUmniiuR: TUiporta nL 
8b3 j EltBlkujs trf, «nJ Votes polM, 
133; Member* appointed by Urn 
ConDClI, b34. 

CtiSEnrrtfoMii llr^HchnwcTi^ 

IteafflJotion, ec; AHlati Eildbition, 
llPi OrWDOck (Cwtshum Sahoulji. 
51 p; CoiupetitignB in Ainirlca, ‘i30; 

kbauieiiterj Salujol. 347; 
Motion « LimiiEMf Compeliitnna for 
S'nbite Bnfldingpf. 4dl: New London 
{Itianty Hall, 4011. ^ 

Conenite: New Joumai dualinni wit!i» 
IteiaroBi.'Hi'CaTteiitnt. 

Cornier, Bojjtir Thonuw : obituary 


notice, £W. 

oogtsair. lutemaliOTUll, of Arcmtedt*, 

IjSm: Subjueta for Disetwaion, 13: 
Addirionj te Horn Vioe'PrMblente, 
fid: Hallway TiclicU and Idihiw- 
lion. 110; Clrmdajrra l^rauim*. 
139; nctAihiaarVen, 178; KihibStkm 
of l>rftwin(?a and PaiAtiniffl, 193: 
Extntete tom PtuviaionaJ I'lte- 
gnunme, SIAJ; ImporiaiiV Sj^oes, 
446; IM of ColOffllul and 
FowtiT" McmbftTiA H- i S 0 k*« of, 
606. S49 nite Jiwfrx te Cawjrr^i 

,VWxrr, p. jtiiL 

uDKCii^Tfia : Aj«Tr«,RiEroax.l[^ 
lE*0fi, 347; Haporta of Standliii, 


Committees., SAS; Fimitiet!a, 8,145; 
AuditeT*' Iteport SflO. 

/>ucuut(;tt: WEHUun Woodwonl, 
!)4i0; hi, Vf. nuiliHm, 341;it John 
Slater, 800, 36t; C. H. Brodio, 364; 
A-B. lTaniniei,tb,; Max CliiiLc,te.; 

Sir John Tttjlnr, 365; G. H, BMlowiea 
Prynne, ib- 

^ - Strand [thpfirtv*m,Bnt KchmtieS 
Mcttunrial TV. 271, 37A; Outsiilo 
Noniinations oT CahdiJAtes for 
FJiKtion, lOCO UKVT. 3R6 ; Nrw 
Itegulatlun under Dy dn w U. 305 ; 
Klectjou of, and Votes Pollrd, 42to, 
Cron, 4- l>- : SLtitttd GlsA lO^i; 
Fnmitnm,3IQt iVood-can'ing,600, 
301. 

Cmndeldn. Syd ney W. : (iarden Cltiua 
(rttTtewj, l(M=l. 

Cnwft, A- Vf, S. ; Honx iw rut 

AlPcn-MTjiJr An*. 336; PropchHii 
CtMB of UcciitiateH E.IE.A., *30; 
liimited. Com pclLtiona lor Public 
BujlLlinHtH 132, 

Chfhtis, NrrrJsh ox, 130>7 tGeonfu 
JoffcTyj.*—I'appte and ArticlE* on 
[Lb Areh(eoio((y of the teland, 
4Ml; yfjNote of Pmlte»t CurtdilHWLa 
uf Architcciural MDuotru-nte. ib.; 
CImnshoa in Nbwia, 483; Niw^ 
I^tekt, Of. ; District of Kyruiiw, i 
461 ; Cimrchcfl of Fatun^asi^ ib.: 
Carpau nml Fsnvagufltft Diitrikt, 
4H3; Lamam, ib,; I.lmai^s^o!, ib,; 
Pajrli«, tb, 1 Tomlwteiioi of Cypru.-^ 
ib. ; Civil and Millteiy Arolutecturo, 
tb,; Attimtpl!i made lo preBcfVo 
lUftoriod Sloiinmcnte, 4lf7; *’ Sl 
G i^orge the Latin,” FntitivHUSla. 
lb,; Ht. llftjrge of the Greekfi, (b. t 
Anueuiaii Churtb, Siooaia, J1W; 
ML Cathmriiie, ib,; Th» "AntUpd- 
littf l4tw, 130^” +93, 
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Pawhor, E. Guy: PLUJiTma, 301,317. 

Becorative PiOAler Ceilingf. 

Pi.ihrBB-woiij;, 

Binnell, K. A. : AsiaiilOiJi Minrlloua or 
EnxuTi->iO BotajnJiutt, 1J3. +3. 
Deviation of Axis in M-MllmmJ 
ClinrulHdi {review h 116. 
Lilapq^tatioux (tuviowS. 31*1. 464. 
IHstrict Surveyors, Appointuiont of ; 
Uiter to Irtmltin Uirtinly Coumdl. 
173 ; Terms of A[ipaintCiHlfH, 344. 
IHx* Aitbiir J.f aTJJirrn tluaa, 88. 
109, 

Donieatic SiOjokB Prohlem, 398, 

Dunrt, Wm,: The Pruwian Gorertl, 
moot Rcgulatioea for the Uso ol 
BAntefced Canerete tn BuUdituf*. 
bO, 
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Egypt Exploration Fond : LaUat 
Fiadsi^. ^ 

KlocUnu, Annual: OuUida Nornina. 
Ooni to Comwil, 366; E1 «h<® of 
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CtnindJ Hinl SUmding CommltlM*, 
V«UMi Pcillwl, 

L'trmpntrtlj C<»t 

Ki^ingtcni ClMrg* : Lundon Biimiiig 
Acta AthtndmEllt Act, ttO. 
EnRlijh Dmiii'ittlo AfliliitJ-^uw (m 
view). Jiiit'h- 

Ex.vHi>'iTi'n5<i<. Tpki I'rif'UmSiwjyi ln- 
I FinilJt "tl'l KpecSnl. > 0 - 

v^nnbvT I'AW and Juiw OHKlt Iw: 

I BiilU luiJ Liulsof Wl, fl'a, 

VS l, 4^7.. -Itislis Atialjnili (jt Failure! 
in tbr Final, Wi, «il> ? EicinpJioiiA 
Irotn I'rrIiniSnaty ami IntumiLiJiat*, 
EWA. 

EiiiutvATiDTjM, STjiTtrwuT: liuHUltet l-J, 

Kicamtidii* in Nolettofi, 'i74. 

Exctllenefl lu ATchitMture. tkf 

\i]tinvctXTvvJ^ 
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Election ijl; r^iuioil’a Ntaui- 
meat tv Itciiuliilinii for I'oll : 
Oif^uairldTi n Eltjclinii hy Ypting 
nivtior*. 'J47; Hiv4.'(JiiiwiifnJationa or 
Fellow Hhlp ITwcf-duw Cnnimittcc: 
Iteiiulotinua on, 3011, 

FoJIowililp Bia'cl*! Eleclluna, HO* 
34U. IM17* 

Pi nances, UAH, 

Fire, I'rokcUon rrom, Sff UenJUNU 
Aitji, 

Fire-^tfaU^H, ToifVi of, wiln l« 

HlimhEi Abatauifllt: lloport. 303 
piir Ftoleelion (ncrlcwl, HOT, 

KUta (reelow), lOr , , n 

FutaaL UnxjtoaaT, JaCoaEAM tllkciiard 
O, Haltoii],—It* ClninaineM IV- 
t^pUve. Aiy ; AcauikUB FoliAffc and 
Cartouchen, ifr.: V<irialkrtt» due tu 
Llglit imd Hhftdo, it.; Two Slain 
Clmaae* ol Ormuiicutaticin, ASO; 
KkiL allUMi In Style* iVr,; Inerenw 
dI l^nral KJeun-nt*. it^ i 
woxit. it,; liKw <>!' Natrona! 

Knikleiuf in Ueaign*, Eial; Keedte- 
wnrk UDDorallnn. ib.i Upv’ifaJ ol 
tbo AnjknLhua. i*,; Slnilitroailla* 
of tbo a»M*ic Style, lb. j Eicn* of 
FIowoh on * ftlfigl* Stalk* 535i - 
Tire Kfpwt* ike Stylfi. it,; 

Botanist*' OeJuinn nif Ike 
tiUM. Ilk; Tire Sprig aa a Unit 
of liMoratioTi, it.; Ifprlghi Wall 
FnltetliB, MM: DcsiKnara' Con ■ 
aidoTAtion (ni ArchiUrennal Un* 
maihli. it.! DMay of tire Stjl* at 
tkn UditOTatinn, it, 

Fci^ham. Slontaflu® - JflaTiJfWftaa* 

Ibi, 

Fcnrmw [K. One tJawber].—Ap- 
peoximaSmi of St jle to .kwh lleeture* 
atJl; HlnijtlkiUiF and StakilUy. 1 
Uire of TapeRiiryi it-i ETolmitMii of 
a r««i Satinnal Stylo, it.; PaTiclUng 
of Hoontii, tt.; Fjwly IkjuaisyutM 
luiluctiDa. m; Ckatta, 2<H ; Carr 
lug and MantuetTy* 2M; Inftuenoe 
of Arfihitocture on Funutunev it.; 


Ctilppendak’sE Fork. Ilfl7 ' 

Trade Oatakigt»H anil their lufln. 
once* £0H' Stiearnr'! wnrF. ik; 
qtieinfttoa kj'Kcppc]wliite,it.| Tire 
UrotliEfa Adiwn/ilO; Sheraton and 
Gil low, it.; tjuiLatility of Fami- 
tnrxi of Elitahetkan. and Ju«beal 1 i 
l^^rioda. it.; The Mnhcjgaay fkbool 
of the Kightnenlh Coiitury, ik; 
InlliJ^cr ol Awhltoota on Fulilic 
Taftte, an, 214; Kumllan? and 
Arehitectmi! biaepiinihle* 2 Fi * 
Srovommt toworule predttdcvgtWgi. 
tutl and Artislio DijMgiis* 212; 
Mi.idmi Futniiiirv- ino Areliuc, iii.; 
I'lanniog of I'^rtiianeni Filmenta 
Architect*, 21?, 

t PCTCJ MaE(|.tloldK 
314; 1 . U. Ctmc, 'ild: Mnnrico 
B. AdammiE; li. Il', SeaiietWocd. 
317 : Ai-thur Fenty, it.; Miaa 
Eleanor ilowe* it.; I*i&ajiard Btokw, 
it. 
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liantmuil, K. : Stnlion fV IjimKecl 
U4ini;a‘^titiDnH Etrf l^uldur Itoiklinga, 
idi 1 ^ 7 , 

Glint* WiVUuiii lohn: ohitttary notice, 
AiXl. 

Garden Citie* (review), Itw. 

Geacuiyire, * leiBit ihir; SrjLi!CT:i.i GtJiii** 

IM, ItW, 

Gichiuie Dint, F.HriiB-A: A l!ii>‘ 
flMrnicxii EimaY: PutKE Hniiui 
19U0 {Walltir il indea Godfrey] .—Hi* 
I'eirmmility, 15111 *, Bsitli and Early 
Yeart, tll'l; Kirat ImpChrtixrLt Work* 
303; and Eioqutlou of 

Oottagea. tt,; Hi* Life'* Ktimanceh 
SOO; Early Pinretrce, it.; Bottea- 
|]HngBr*3ild; IritftHliudlon of Ihiteh 
Galde into I>oiucGtio Awliitoctaro, 
tb,; Hou*w at Akeley Wood, Bnekb, 
it. t at WilcuLe, Oxon*. fiOT; at 
Newport, Mon., fiOB ■ CharaQU’Hilidl 
dl ljiidr$eii and CottawHi, it, ; Ni. 
Aiban'i Contt, Rent, it.; Hie Work 
at Coomlie Warren, Eing^ton* iti.; 
The Gmnp'Ty, Al l ; Lodgofl iia 
CllicdeD,tl2; HuUee at BTalitlDg- 

hara. Vorka* tlM; Cooinbe Cottoj^, 
near Ksngiiton, ib.; PUnnhig of 
fiJtorioTa,Sl4t Tk« Dairy of Co^tr 
Cottage, Al f>: W ickwai' Fanotiii^, 
iA.: liin UMt llUlHirtant Works. 
£1fi *qq, I Cuatruflici't^ iliipcnwd 
wiih, ii,; Ooldlngii, !5lfl » Hall 
l‘[ac», Tonbridge, BcnilUoiine* 
iia,; OtlirCi Worka In PrOgTwia in 
1H71, 321; \ValTner Oaiile, it*; 
Eqnerry'* Houbo aI Onbomo, it.; 
H^hanooh Houae, Cantyre, it.; 
EmitfamH Hall, nour BoLtem, t22; 
Hi* iroik At SudlniTT, it.; Mr* 
Loppohli de HothKhild'a ccaintry 
leat at A40nlt, (t.; NolaFle ClirtiU, 
it*; The Ciinai of Ida Wock* 53JI; 
EillaiiiDy liduie, it.; Tam laii of 
hia Grnt be^ijgru, it,; BkiH in 
Gothic Wdrk* 324; 'Variety of Do. 


ttlftn In kii Skctohcfi it,; Flnna 
Bridgo at I’cnibunil. it.; A UtMlel 
Fanil, ft,; Bii FrifindahSim* ft.S | 
D^th* 525; BfllaUons with Pro- 
(e^eional CnalfirapcirafiK, it* ' 

OihHon, J. H-: lleBiBtrallckii oI ArokL 
teeLe, 30H, 

GUbfirt Wilier; Bomjucck ta HaTAt- 
wotiK* Ifiil, 176. 

Giover. Mr. William; Gilt to Ltung 
AH Gallery, 17; Otbel Bone- i 
fiAtinitG, 56. I 

Goilfroy, Walter Hindes: Oboiwii! 

DKinn,FJ5.IJJ„\*—A BimjiariueAt j 

Kh^t: Fair-K EjstUT lIlKMi, 501. ! 

Gdlilnnitti, F* T, W. : Tim Fallowshlp 
Kleotiona, 247, 248; Birgietration 
of Archile:ct4* 312. 

GudlTidga, Aifrcil S. ; ITtor Park 
ColJcgft Balk—Step* to Portico, 
30&. ^ 

Goodyear'! (Mr.) " Bcflnemi'ntn." .hfr 
Aura.va CxitKEriaAU 
Gosh* Edmund: The PrenMent'* 
Addre^i to Etudi^La, 101 . 

Gotch, Alfred J. : HuJliliug PrerelDp- 
ment (rvv-low), H3. 

Gothic Arehttfeturv: Hovlow of Mi, 
FraOoiii Bcmd** Imok, 476 : Cwrre- ^ 
spondoncm 537, 

GovririuueD t Boi I dlisgii, Tli n New'; 'I'li 0 
Towptb, 433- 

Greenock (CaHiiilvuni School! CdiiipcU.* 
tion, 'DU, 

GreonOp, E. : Flat* {revEew|* 19. 
limmwfxid, Be.njaniiii; AuiBripan , 
MetHiid! at Erecting BuildingB, 44- 
Griiningt E. A .; London BuUdltig Aol£ I 
AurendmcTtt Aft. IWtA, 77 : Arelii- 
iectuml CctupeLiiloii!, 88 ; Tho 
FcIlowtMp Kleeticrre. 247, 249 
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H.M. OfUcD of Works and Hlitoriail 
BuildiEigainBeoilnnd* Hiatnm- 

UAL iltiuJimoa EK &C0rLJ.Klr. 

Tiall, FldwinT,? London BnildingAole 
Anuindmenl -Act, 1906, 78. fill; 
AwkikK:l.urat Com petiGoda, 8!:!, ; 

The tVIlawahip Etectiona* 248 *((^-; 
IxRidKorfc, 267 ; lUgirtraUnn at 
ArehiiCCU. 303, :H0ll* 213, MIA, :il4 ; 
Pbuier-wtirk, 3M; Umited Com- 
pctiEioni for J'oblio Buildiiigii^, 4112. 
Hardy, Sir. Tkonia?, cm the llcalcmi- 
ttoii of Churehtir, 448. 

Hare,Henry T.: Icndun BiiiTaingAola 
Auiniilinent Ai't, 11135, 80; ArchT 
kctoral CctapeUtiODi, 88; 'Plie 
Falltiwiihip EJecliluiu. 247 
Untton, HiLiLaTil G.; J,ii:oiixax FloiuL 
OR.ViME?rT* 529, 

Kajnea, W. H.; ymikd CoinpeU' 
tioii* fcir fhildie Biiildinga* 432. 
Henfnn, Qletuecit; Tua "Pheciocv 
WiMirtii*" nr l^irABTHRU* 117. 
Heth, iolin ; Itreimli of llomiu] KjC' 
tnaina, 195, 330. 

HiaToiieuL Hrit.iii.vo* IS Bcoti.4,'io: 
What H.M. Qrrtcic Or Woalta a 
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* tnw T. OliriaTaJ.—Soop* 

ti( the PAppi', 457; DiifinUEon ot 
Urn HksUjHcol fJuHiUrijp*,'* 4!Vrtt 
RoH>lulk»ll a I Interim Li &TI 1 J 

Conj^resii of : BnlldinFra 

Kiail IlfiiiiftiTm OTvr whici!! l>t:piirLtariiill 

hmM Direct CunVroi, it. T “ Awient 
TiTonDinplltB in liat of. 

■t51>; S!viMor»inltiiiw on llio Ajtcitmi 
JtoiiniTHiSU: Acts.. -tFtO; Di^cnltiiiEi 
o| jLrcliiln^ts Tc ftBjilUJis’ EaJUtofltHti 
46\ ; Cliotoo fli Stono otnil MwUMr 
ol Ho pointiini Sliaonry.it- \ Proper 
Tn’Blmfni nt Ivj. ib. ] Edintnuiffli 
Cottle, -l+lsJ ^ tioljtood Pnl»rtf> it.; 
Purluinlotlt HllJli ■DKl; JJlllllhgo^ 
Pii]iwi\ Crl^PWi Fortrose. imil 
Etein CilhisSni!-, Diuiferm^ 

lino Abbey, ih. ; Tlie I'liloce Uniiie, 
iljWj Si. Anilxpira Caiheulralf it,; 
SV Andrews Castle, 471; Arb^lU 
Abbey. 473; DinidrcDnAo Ablwy, 
47 ^; Haddiiiftton CIiumIi Ruio. 
475; Hoiyib Cawlle. 

Holilim, John: Mi-uioir to lata Alei^ 
luiJt'r tt'* Millii, W, 

Hoiioare anil Anpoiiitineflla. Ill, 
Hooper. Pranoiai Tlj« Fellofluhip 
EleoUona.'iHK 

HubbaiiP George I Stained tJlami, Ifn ; 
UetaS work, 17*1 The Followflhip 
Klwtinna. 347. 34U Wood- 

etirvlui;. uytf : 

Archltecta, 513. A15. 
lluclBDd. E, VV.! AracriciUJ M«?thodH 
c»r Rrrctiitil 

Qla>R. lOS i The FoUownhip 
tiiiM. til i Ldad'\<>rkH 3(571 pa 
ATm iipi iteport, :tri3; IjondudTralBc ; 
IVopMod Now Tlitrfoiofihfar™, 
lUI; Limltwl CopupctillanJi for 
Pnblio Uuildinjjs, 433. 

Hutehinaotl, C- E. ‘ IjSmited CuJnpotl' 
tioim for Publw OuiliUiajfi, 4tt3. 

llyKjeno and Saltibrlly 10 DwcRinS*!' 
AEeoclaUoai fOTl Confetirnce. 14«. 
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Ineorporalotl Clmrfli BdSWlnjf Soeirty 
and M 4 >dcni Churclia Dealipt. tlW. 

ln«<tilnia I’tiftititeit, Sew: Propo^ 

Silo, 13tb al»; aUflnaJimini, 

3411. 

Intemiitionai Ojiayreii of Arebit«lf- 
See CLixonrKfi. 

J 

Jnoobetin Floral OrnitaunL Sw 
FiOJUi. OiL>t4i«E=nr. 

Jeffiiry. l Sort- oJt Creaioe 

t3d5. 4SX. 

K 

Kcna-y, A. II.; Itefflalmllod of Arohl. 
looia.aPJ. ^ 

Kina. ZtpluLniab ; nbitmtr nolle*. 35J. 

King’* Oollefin Hoqiatnl: a Ilctto- 
53*. 


L 

LanehoKler, fl, V,; Lrmlwork. 255 i 
Londoai TtaHic : Proposed Sew 
TUnrniigbrareH, 42C : 34mited Com. 
poLitiona for Public Enildinj^, *34- 
1 AngaioH . H. Itanlwackfi: Thi! t’el- 
iowohap Elcetlona 34K, 3Gtl. Il«. 
glslniiton ol Arcliatccb?, 312. 
laivr of laftbl. Tbi^ (TEvlew). yi. 
LtfiniroacH :— 

I. f K. W. twTip].— Rerlral io Di*e 
of 357 : ArcliitocU’ Decision 

lu Sdilectlu-O «*[ iletaJa, afj.; Pfi). 
{Mnraa of tlm mritioa AletalB. tfir,: 
killed and C«wt lead. ; Lewl 
Onuuninathtion. 3541; I'bi! Art of 
theMidiRo A««. ib.\ Art. Cni(Ef.nnJin' 
thiiK and Trnilatlnn, 2<Vlf. 

II. The Emuan Laid SratPi 
[IjawTOln!* Wearer].— Eiutt'ffl of 
lead for Coverinjj Sparer. 35*1': 
Diviaion into PalbleSS and Para' 
pelted Spinta, Clnaalflcftloott of 
Tyis-ar *^ll Fw of tbn Term 
"^Dnjftctl4‘ at.; TIac Wtjalbaarlnj? 
i^oiJSl of View. 3+13; lilfttorj of 
DfiriToeed. Lead Sjjlre:5 I'b.t Cbft- 
tactertatJo of Ci>liaf-ijr|«.* Shinfiled 
Mpiref tb,l Euillaialaa of PaniprUcd 
Tylie. 253; tiastorj of Sjiiivjol of 
Kwnfflliiun, 254; Cmiatru^Uw Cri- 
lEciRiq, {5.; Field for Aichitc^iural 

AciaEefflniBiil, 

/Jijcfiw^ptn: Ouhiiael Lenor iVcaa. 
dcritML 26C : ll V. LaqcliwV?r, ab.; 
Sir Oliarlce Siobolson. it.+ 370 1 
O.Hiurbinn Towaaecnd+'iCC. Maurice 
B. AdaJJip». 367; F- W. it.; 

Edwin T, Boll at. 

ledger, i\ W. : obituary nouoe. 5311 
leiliabyi W. I*-! Lieerpewt Studenm 
SltctDla.kudi (review), luib 
rjaas HT. Tuk : I?™* l^aralione U. 
353“ Beporl of the Lihrarj-an, 554 . 
Slallptka uf AtUjaadancM atnl 
lMUed.355; SulttliaiuT' of the 1 fllf 4 


Aitdiikma. liit. r-, ^ 

Lioenllales B.lJJ.Al Propueed ClaiM 


Frank: Tbr. FollowMiip 

Elections. 35L - t, 

leialnna SlanditiK Comantli™. He- 
norl of, 1 Eledlou of. aJid volea 

1 mII<m1 . Ootincil AproinlaueiiU 

iTetpOol Sliulapl*’ iiki'lcla.bgoSt (?*■ 

^iew).4Sa r nk,.«M*,iK 


AeU Anmltdinunl 
Acl, Pi?05 : Note« om 72. 

joaidpu fktunty Usd I 
jwtltinn far Deaagnik 4lrtl, 

JhAqo Dlrtrirt bunejfora. See 
Diifiau-T SirnrtKOiat, 

Losiosf Taarni:: Soite Cutsitav*^ 
w TiiJC UnrojiT vT Tim 
CflKMi^oanw [PenMWicrhoiiw]. 
^ ArcLiloctoral (•tohlotiiso'onDi^d 
wllU l^ropo^d Stw 
IleecrralEm reg*J:J“'»t 


Boule. 374; Fffecl of Locomelipn 
on ihe Probletn, 375 ; The Ctinamit- 
Dinueta' Plan. lb,; IH^ainibiUty pf 
StrelghtiiiCcia In .Sew Btrects, 375; 
AbBO^ioll of Sajiinre! GardailB. 377; 
Auti(ciT''s altornoUTi.- IMjin ml ran- 
tiij^iiDUi Ei> I’rflJBc. 37S; The Sprlli 
end Snnlla Avonue, ib.; PTopo^ii 
Kdlulion'Of DlinnuUai:*. 37H I Treat- 
menl adjomina AH Souls' (-huTL'li. 
3HII; tivleraeelintl of AraaiUnji ftl 
UoiisiJ! BqUBTO. 3B1: Beairanfie- 1 
menlof E(ulioade,2A3:1'crmiimtloii 
ol the Avenne, Arohilertural 
Sidenf PrnptMod'rmJlic Board. 3^*4 ; 
An Archilooliaral Adlllwir IfLaealSlal, ' 
3 .^ : DiSlnollies of Pictnmaiue lie- 
arTaaigctn^nl Bfbeltie, |5. ; Coiiettaje. 
tivf r, UeeirutatiTi' Criticism. 34MJ. 

DiMUJuiiai: Sir B, Malvall Dvaelfi' 
cr<dt,Sijtl, Sir tieoTsr^C. T. Bartli^f 
3B7. 3^J; M. IlHithooti* Slalham. 
3!^: \\\ D. Car*e, Siii'J ; Proframr 
Unresford Pile, 380, 4IS; K- W. 
Hmliujn. 121 ; Sir Julm Taytor, 

:fS&, 435: Wm. Wood ward, 433 ; 
Sir A>um Webb. 423 ; H- 1*. Scari*'#- 
W'norl, 425; John Slater, it. ; U. 5". 
I^ancheatejr. 43ti- 

Loug, Ctuirlc^ I obatuWTT lauUoo, 53, . 
Low. Oeorito: olaatuary lioliec, 31S7; 
numnir, 135, 

Lucaa, Charles : menaotr, IS. 

Liaeaa, GrMffryS Peiapeeltro (telrk'aK 

334 . 

M 

Sfajc-luutil, Percy ; Furmturv, 314- 
Martyn. A, W.: W<N>ii-CAitnj<n. IflH, 
30i. 

SfiTiiiwiTiL-'). Tfia Ttifiiisii or, TO 

iltiiLHUiO-Tniiia BrviaebfTfi rfTamld 
Bushridgr]. -Alt of TrJrchlnif, 37C ; 
Aritlimclaei, 377: AtBabra. 37S; 
Genhietry, 2PJj Ur^talioii" of 
Matltcmaiica in TniLtung of Arta- 
uinH, 3ftlX , 

Mathews, J. Doi^hisftt Ijundne. BHibL 
ing Actfl I'Amcllrlmeiati Act IDO'S, 
75; Begirt ration id A rebate'ti, ^10. 
8L3.. 

Mrdiaival Esser linlldinit ffevlew), 10, 
Menaberii newly eleclii'd. 3ii. Vt, IDl 
134, UM), 2.=iO. :i2l>, *5(3. 

MKTJll.-nat|ia :— 

L 'Afhn hL Swan ,-lkVCrraiec 

for Lhc l'a*l, 145; Cohrtwal We^rka 
in Hiunze. ib .; Early (iroek Wotk^ 
maiuhlp. 140; AUoy4 nf Anriaiat 
Ttionica, ib*; Japnne^^' to^nc' 
lui'alment in MeliaEs. i&.: Dcll- 
founding. J4 h; Moulding. i5.: tem 
Penluto Casting. »&. ; A New 
t i'.i; I'athiaa anil Plnhlo*, i eiO ; 
UlltfOTm Black Oknir of SUitut* in 
MetlupolK ib-T l.iiaadoH Cotiralj 
Cocmolli Activl ly, 157; Htcaralll e 
KuTTOiindiiig* for Statue*, ICS, 
n. iVontagHO E-ordluuu],—f M 
Saiiith A Wurk. 15:?i Toota oih>I oy 
the Smith, lfi;l: Cokiyr trcalDlcnl 
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of Iron, Othi‘r MeUbi, tb.; 

Colouring and Joining, 
pouto^ Work, lb.: “ILalidng'’ 
Work, L'rC; Cartingi of Copper 
MiKtures, ib.; Uevtor uwl Silver, 
lb.; Architeota and tlio Crafuinun, 
1A7: Revival of MeUl.work, l&U. 

III. ItouA.'icic IV blrrAi..wnuK 
fWalter Gilbert), — Tbo ArtiBl'ii 
Rsprosaion. 100; The 1‘orfcctWork 
of Art, 101 ; Utility and Art. tb.; 
Ore«k and Roman Inspiration, ib.; 
Th« Masters of the RenuiManoo, 
lb.: ISffrrrnoe between Greek and 
Rennitaance Work, 104; Tl»r Gothic 
Period, lOS; French Worship of 
Kings. 100; Deification of the Re 

S ublic, 107; Tomb of late Duke of 
larence, 108; The Future, 174. 

: George Hubbard, 
174: C. Harrison Townsend, ib.; 
The President. 17b. 

Mlddirtoo. G. A. T.: Registration of 
Architects. 300 : Resointioo rr Pro- 
posed CUas of Licentlatea R.I.B.A.. 
4B0. 

Milan Exhibition : Competition for De¬ 
signs for Workmen’s Dwellings, 110. 
Millard, Walter: Some ArohiterU and 
their Wofka (review), 231. 

Mills,Alexander T.: obit nary notice, 80. 
MivcTKa—I. Nov. 0, 100,5 (Ordinary), 
20; 11. Nov. 20 (Ordinary), r>0; III. 
Dee. 4 (Duslness and Ordinary), 
02; IV. l>ec. IH (Onllnary), 110; 
V. Jan. 8, 1000 (Rnivineiss), 134; 
VI. Jan, 22 (Ordinary). 180; VII. 
Feb. 6 (Ordinary), 100; Vllt. Feb. 
10 (Ordinarv), 324 ; IX. March S 
(Special ami Business), ‘lUi; X. 
March 10 (Ordinary), 374; XI. 
April 2 (Ordinary and Sjieeial Gene¬ 
rali, 810 ; XII. April 23 (Ordinary). 
340 ; XHl. May 7 (Hpeclal Oeoeml 
and Annual General), 873; XIV. 
May 21 (Special General and 
Ordinaryl, 300: XV. Jumi 11 (Busi¬ 
ness and Ordinary). 434; XYI. 
June 8b (Ordinary). 4b0. 

Monson, Edward: The Fellowship 
Kleetiotu, 231. 

N 

Naylor, J. R-: The Fellowship 
Klectionii, 248. 

Newcastle. Bishop of: Speech at 
.knntul Dinner, 10. 

NawvjumJi lMrai»tB«Kvta [J. T. 
Cackett], 185. 

Newcastle Visit and Annual Dinner. 
12; Receptiun, ib.; ProgrBiiune, 13; 
List of Guests at Dinner, ib.; 
VisiU, Ac.. 17. 

Speffhfs : The Duke of Noitb- 
tim^IaiMl. 14; The Ih’caidrnt, lb; 
Mr. J. T. Cackett, ib.; Kir 
Aston Webb, 10; Bishop of New¬ 
castle, ib. 

Nicholson, Mir Charles: Lead work, 
266. 270. 

Northumberland, Duke of: Annual 
Dinner at Newcastle. 14. 


Impmretaent 


f. 


ORITUARY.—Thomas Bamos-Wil. 
Ilams,b26; William Gibbs Bartleet, 
278; Robert A. Bryden,34l); H. H. 
Collins, 111; Roger Thomas Cornier. 
.500; ijuly Curxon, bOO; Colonel 
Joseph Gale, 320; William John 
Gant, 300; C. FurHtcr Hayward. 
11; Adam Hunter, 2bb ; Zvpliantah 
King. 231; Frederick vS’m. Ledger, 
380; Charles Long, 337; George 
liow, 807, 485 ; Charles Lucas. 11, 
18; Alexander W.Mills, 89; An«irew 
Moseley, 484; Edward Svlumona, 
.393; John Pollard Kwldon. 194. 
221; W. Mosa Settle, 111; Edmund 
Woodthorpe, 807. 

Oniaa, the Temple of: Notes on Exca¬ 
vations in Egypt, 274. 

Qssett Elemcntaiy School Competi¬ 
tion : Letter of Protest, 24G. 


1 'enty, Arthur: Fumitnre, 217. 

•• I’cHcct Pa’ace," liord Bacon’s; Com* 
petition (or Soane Medallion. 112. 

I'ersjiectlvB (review), 894. 

Pite, Professor Rerecord, on the Soane 
Medallist 1906.233; Loudon Traffic: 
Proposetl Sew llioroughfare, 889, 
418. 

PiasTKV-wana— 

I. (George P. Bankart].—Modern 
Vulgarity of Treatment, 817; Early 
Use of Htuceo, 318; Lessons to be 
iKwrotfrom Kemnaotaof Antiquity, 
ib.; Art of the Itcualsiauice com- 
pamt with Greek and Roman, ib.; 
The Indigenous Art of the English 
Plastcror, 319; Efieot of Classical 
Education, 320; Right Use of Ma¬ 
terial, 821: Coualderalioa by Classic 
or Renaissance Architect of Methods 
employed, ib.; Conjectures r» Cast¬ 
ing from Flexible UelaUne Moulds, 
822; Moclianlsm of NinelmnUi 
Century, 328 ; Undulating Surfaces 
of Ceiling 823; )Iochanlcal Skill 
not the Plaaterer's Diploma, 320. 

II. DBcnasTtvv Puuraa Cniuvos 
•’Lanrenoe A. TnrncrJ.—Two Divi- 
■ions of Plaster work, 327: Qualities 
to be Reproduecd. ib.; Early Vic- 
torian Gothic Ceilings, ib. ;* Dilfi- 
eulty of oblnining properly Slaked 
Idms. 829: An Efficient Substitute, 
ib.; Method of getting Plaster to 
Adhere to Ceiling, AlO; Fibrons- 
plaster Casta, ib.; iUbh«l or Pan- 
nelled Ceilitiga, ib.; Jointing of 
Cast Ceilings, 831; Imitation 
Plaster Ceilings, 832; Various Types 
of Ceilings. KS.3; Furnishing of 
Desigtu by Architects, 834. 

/>ucttssirm: Professor Baldwin 
Brown, 834 ; W. H. Atkin-Rcrry, 
836; Edwin T. Hall, ib. 

Plummer, A. B.: Rejection of Cendi- 
ilates for Feliowaliip, 864. 
Plymouth, Lonl: Resolution rv 


Further Strand 
Hebeme, 272. 

Practice Standing Committee: Report 
of: City of Ijondoii Escape from 
Fire Bill : Lomlon Building Acts 
Arocmlment Bill 1005: Institute 
Scale of (^larges, 3S5 ; District Sur¬ 
veyors and the liOtMion County 
Council, 830 ; Election of, and Votes 
Polled. 435 ; Council Appointments 
to, 3.34. 

“ Precious Windows ” of Chartres. Sef 
CuvKTBKa. 

Prendergast. Colonel Lenux : I.csd- 
wnrk, 266. 

President’s ** At Homes ”: Exhibition 
of Working Drawings, 176; Exhi¬ 
bition of Sketebea and Drawings of 
Architecture, 300. 

PaamoKKT’s Oravtva AuDBasM [John 
Belcher, A-R.A.].—The Institute's 
Growing Influence, 1; Recent great 
Architectural Undertakings, 2; New 
Official Ilnme for the Institute, ib.; 
Architccia’ Benevolent Society, 8; 
Nomination ol AstsSMir in Public 
CorapetitkHU, ib.; Registration of 
Architects, ib.; Change rs Full 
Membership. 4; Architectural Edu¬ 
cation, ib.: The new Board of 
Architectural F.4lucaUoo, ib. ; The 
Education of the Public, 5 ; Heventb 
International Congress, tb.; Foreign¬ 
ers and English Architecture, C; 
Hygiene of Street .\rohiteetare, ib.; 
New Thoroughfares, ib.; Legislation 
fv Suburbs of London, 7 ; ** Com¬ 
mercial ’’ Aspect of Archltoctme, H; 
Proposed Art ComroUsion. ib.; 
Architects and Small Housm. ib, ; 
Public Interest in Architecture, ib. 

Tote of Thank*: Sir John Thorny- 
croft, LL.D., F.R.8.. 9 ; Sir -Arthur 
Htlckcr. D.Sc^ F.B.8.. ib. 

Prior, Edward S. ; Ootblo Architeetunr 
in England (review), 476, 337. I 
Panes AVi> 8Troavninu>M 1906: Sub- 
for Soane bfe^lallion, 112; 
Deed of Award, 176; Alexander 
Thomnon Travelling Stadenuhip, 
180; Rimcw or m Woau sim- 
UITTKD roM [John W. Rlmpsonl. 
183 ; Annual Exhibition of Works 
Hubmittnl, 193 ; Prise Drawings for 
Kxhibitiun in the Provinces, ib.; 
I'resentalioti of IMaes, 200; Sub- 
jwrts for 1907, 270; Text of the 
Prixe Kwlj (1006), 301. 

Programme of Hersion 1906-07, 384. 
Prussian Government Regulations re 
Reinforced Concrete, 38. 

Prynne, O. H. Fellowes: Stained 
Qlnss, 106; Registration ol Archi¬ 
tects, 813 ; The Annual Report. 363; 
Limited Competitions for Public 
BuilJinga, 432. 


Reason, G. Ernest: liccds and York¬ 
shire Society, 198. 

Registration of Arehiteeta: QuesUons 
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lliB Bfport, aC; Siiiieuiftnl ^ 
Sub^ConmlUffd, Stil: Itepart ttl ths 
Coiiunitt«e, Wi: DiffcUB.twn OU 
Committt^'i Iteport luiJ Ilp»ro- 
macuiiiiidnA, aiK; KMunSaut^jn 
Dii^onuit SI 4 : CortDtiponil'crtcp, 311* 

H^fifarcotl Cpfi-CMtCT The I'riiBSiikll 

aovfimmiint Ikijnlilt&Tis for Hi» of, 
tp RtlUillDys !: <J«neriil RctfalJiiJOfiftr 
50; Uule# for Staliojil Cfli^ulnUoii* 

Al ] ITetbodu of CAlotklAtiont wiUi 
ExAipplefi. ait Ariwiiitoient of 
JoSat CommittM On, 371* SlC t 
OhjMfs rtf Jotol Comniilt4(tf'’» Xa- 
gjiiir/, ;i38. 

UoB4iiaei*i»(» AjcHltectora (rev iowj* 
IB3. ^ 

H^tornlEon of Ctidrcbcsni Ifti-TiiuDiiw 
Hftrdr on lln'* ■t it*. 

Rtiiaws.—Ailiima* HnjfMsor tlonryi 
CfiwlV* Itiiildin^ C-!?J«frnfJ!«Lrti 
; Arthur StmtSowJ, Stia: Blotofteht 
B^n ^nu lil i .SllJirifui *n AtvhitechiK 
[ w»t^r siilliwd], as I i lloiiil, Fmiicli: 
Ijgfffjh: *4n:Aif«fu« iw 

(KJunird ii, V^ot], -t7fl i D* Ijit" 
leyrie* R-? La rf^i idfww ih (Wf 
(itn iffmbfdvitu f fJuhu 

Ui1iKiD]« III: FiBhl, Uonmc* urn I 

Jn’hifrrfdrt «/ tht ikw«i^rtiUi 
II nJ KiahUvuih Cfninrint [Henry 
Tdnnar Jiiiir], aSlt t Kleiclttr* I'rtr- 
fpiisQr BtMiiPtor: A in 

Taf/iilatcd for iht t'« of 

Arthiiod*, iff. [Uiii Ol^rlioJ. ; 

Kmeai t JfftJw-ral Archie 

lectUfO in Kts€J! [J* Uxcliftron 
Roi«). ; limljoii. Altfnl F-* anil 
InniftnH AmolJ i T?jr /fl*r rf hkjhi 
<i«ji .lir III. ClmtlelM ClurkoJ^ HI : 
Olnfun, O.: 

f^r/un; *rt BchfrAaiw. ariA 

T4irit£4l'irit [E- t', ChinitnjlmjT : 
Mowr*. Glmrlfls Herbert : Chnnu-l^^ 
of jfrtwiiiynicr ArrhifeiUm IDrn 
j^iln Wiilk«\ 133i Ferki.SyJueyj 
Jti-iidttituii FliUof nil Ctaku-t^tfc. 
i E. Grwnopl, 19 i iWlBy* Proft^ir: 
FoTtfoiio o/lfrrTJUrfH'J Drutirirti;*, 

|W. li. LdbiJiyl, -taot Robi'ria. 
H. W.: Ji'clttf-flcfur^rJ' ftflWiAiitff 
nml Unitrittj irt Pirjr/inrfiM 
fCkjonfy l.tiC[l4], salt ^tslntn«, 
A. JL: t'itirM in Thftitff 

imJ Prafttrr [Sylney W, Ciwv- 
IteHJ, 18#: Shiurcr, Eoberi F.i 
iVr^wrrtct? Tftiilr* Jnr /V/jc/kal 
Jrj'iijirrrfHmJ Ac* 

[Gcottry Luca--*'. 994; SjtnpBoo. 
V* M.: A Hitiirri/of Archiirctv^tl 
[Jr AHr«l ttcrtcnjt 
113: Wfttwn, A* StMjun: Ihr 
AVbb nro PfiAccUon /ur Lodrfoji 
rWittt W(»d*fiird]i ^ 

Itiehmand, Bir Wllti»un, R.A*: I 
Ktniin! improveJiieril ScLeuuf, Sj j. 
Ktmukn thmiuni*, RuTOt^is of: l^iU' 
njeuJalcno RqoFj Aj^ital [Jona 
ULsbh], lllS. SiO, _ 

XtgpUOCO LD Metal'WOflt. irCf SIlTlIr' 


Rome, Xlfitiih Sthewl aIh 132, 

RwHK J.'« tBB AoortHTAS Aot{ [A, W* S. 
fJrOea]. — Thu SfetionolM ot the 
WorU, 22,5 ; Htnifwlu iMlWMn Riflh 
mill Poor. 226 ; lnfluerti;e of Greet 
14eei# on llnrne, ■ AilEOCTBOJT rtf 
JtUKUntuB, i6. ; Simnftiiii ilie Street* 
of UoiHOj 2&H ;. Suinptniuis P*liic« 
mid MiutBhini, \ lifcii;r Life of 
tlih WwUrtiy CJtken, Tlwa 

Batlw, Jurenar* tb .; 

ppriLi ttrtil DftllKcra oi the Ciiy, 23t! ; 
pHicImitlrtti rtf llrtiaiij, 234 ; X^riilSllo 
Ute or iXarhle in UialliliuRfl, iA.i 
Arslilteetnral AetiTkty durirw Tlmo 
pf .^ugQatiia. 33a; Theatre of Mar- 
Pollna, ifi. ’, The Pan thfitHtt ft*- i 
Gupoln of the PymiliiioJi, 23S: Ardi 
pt Titiu, ib . ; Trijtm'^e Ctilurnn, it, : 
Theatie at OsitU, 23ti! Arch pI 
SeViTUI, i^i; Bfttha Ifr CRriU’-nua, 
nttil tfieir in*1;rttfitivn Vului-. 241 1 
Ehwrfption of llommi Themnn by 
t^rpTesMoi: 141 ti(dan I, 242 : Baths of 
X)iiyrrk4ian, SIS; BRjiiiinti ol l-on- 
irtanlhiei. it, : Arch of Constaothic. 
ih. 

Itotta, J. STjwLnmn: M+niia’val 
BnlMiirt^ ifr«vVi;tt-|» 19. 

Ho.woj Ebfttirtr : Kurmtnre, 2li ; 

Wood -ccrrhhl, . 

riovAo Aotnxnv IjKLtLiiiw^ luO'i - 
AilflhidtinJ*— VtTll rviCjlt 

ai; RlrtKUiSCK IH AKfumamruE, 

til, 3tl,45L 

lloyal Cauiniuf^ionerH' llcport on 
London Traflie. LoJttio?* 

TiiArrn’. ^ . 

ItovAti Grtfo JIkipm^ lUhrt; Elwtiun 
rtf Hir I^iiwienea Aliuii-Tcifiium 
HJl., 2^5; BrrsentiiJwn A^ldrrtit 

bv Preitrlunl, 197 ; Sir Ij- Ahiift* 
liduiiia** Ropfri 441. 

Boyat 15 * 1 ] Uary Tiislituto tonifreif, 
373- 

Itoyel Viclorin iriwriial. Belfset; Kx- 
iracu rrom lleport of, 434. 

RnoUtp Sir Arthur ; Prrtiiknt'B lliurn, 
inj} AdJreii. U' 

Ktialdini? 


St, Mark’!, Ventoo: Poundation* of 
Uiii t^tupwiUeF afl, CniMiioo or 
Wotk Hin the tVimpimile* niA : Ih;- 
UWtL of Work at tin? E*li*i]iai, CSfl, 
SiOonMins, Eilvnmll ahituary nolt«, 

. . 

Saiihary Pri?Up(iTiJUry l2o- 

fl^iuiinufor, 434. 

Soitia Poulrhi, Cot»laniitwj|ite, anii 
Su STark^m VulJlee [Wni, iJriinUeyj, 
flO. 

Sewnoo Ktoisding f'ensrulttuu* ItrjHirt 
of; 'I'mil# for PorttumJ ttuiiient- 
PIm nf llclnrarced ConcruU', ioh; 
KulohiJiiiojiii for, B6il>; of* 

mill Va4« PoUifd. IM: Council 

Appoiulmeiiti tOp S34 f 


ScriTTEiit HwTvutLMJj Bumonsu*. Stc 
Hi^ToaKiiL Buii.oi?i(]* Iff S(;(iTn.tN[". 
Sculptor anil Arahitcclp Coltalwration 

of, 17. 

^qlpLurB 1 Greet and ^ 0111111 * 212 ; 

Prtrpoacd Exhibition of, 

Setirles-Wtwd. it. D.: Fiuiiltiiire. 217 ; 
T^on^n Traflii;: pTopcMerl Kew 
Thifroui'hluftJii, 42,5. 

Ikddoiip John PollatdF obituary notice, 
1()4 ; melnolr, 321. 

BE8&rOKaL Asn OCHM PitJiJw: — 

Amerimtl of ErlMtlTiff 

RiiUdinits [E A. LeiusU], i«L 

C*tliE'irtJ ftndl ilt- ttiMMl- 
ycar'i “Th,flMomenta " : a Gnit5(tiiini 
[dobn Biliionlf 957, 

Amiiial Report uf the Coiinoil, 

Arclilteetnre, Execllhticu m ^rre- 
rnswii- Allcbiurtn], C.1, 311, 151. 

Buildinit AoU Araendmeni Att, 
11103; Untw on I Will, WWvlwcrdJf 

Giuiriir-*. Tbi^ iToCloU* tVin- 

dows" ot [Cleuioat JlealrtllJ. 117. 

Cyprus, TSoie* on, 1995 [Georfro 
.It^lfrry], I**!. 

rliiral tininniunt, Jaoobeliu 
I Uichiird G. lleitpn], BSh. 

PUiETlilLlZV^ K- Ouj 2 OI- 

George IH'voj, F.It-l.l>A. : 
bUiVKTiiphlrt*! ; i*ri»a Ea^y 

jyiXl iWnlhkr JliciilM Godfruy], 601. 

Ui^t^irlcral Uultiihifrt in Scollatul I 
Whnt il M. ”tb«f plWprku is ItoillK 
far rW-T. Giiirlevi?;. t57, 

Ldiiulwoik Tr.iup mid Imv- 

renBb Wtjurw]* 257i 

lirtndon Tmllic: S utip Glrfcrva- 
liprui on th«- Bepiii t (vf the Rivyal 
CptnnilMioHcr** rl^nil WaterhoaMh 

37 a. 

iVlfttluiinatlcf. TUrt Tt-aohing o*. to 
Building .trude SlndutiU [flarnfd 
BaBbridjjo], 270. 

MutflJ-rt dirk [JoliO M. SWBII, Sion- 
Lagiin Fcmlhnni, and Walter Gilbert]* 

146. ^ , 

Gpening An-hlrefle, b'lraulMt ■ 

{John lhiliflJC^A,B-A.i» L 

plaHler .Tifotk {0 entire 1', Bankait 
mid IJi-r-rcnec A. Turner]* SIT. 

l'kit«» Mid SitidenUhipft* Itaviouf 
ul iVfiittrt* "■'^d BTTWritie* SubBiUtliil 
tor [John iP. flimpron], 1#^. 

Jhdiifrtrccd Cpperifloi PrussLmi 
Gd>vernaiei}t Itegulithrift for ubc of, 
ill BuikttngH 'Vi’in, Uuiml* -W. 

Borne ia the Aug.lWtil! AualA." -»• 
Crwft], 225. 

Ituyikl Gold M^dkl. JbcM niAlmii 
of ; Aihltewo * ( John Be I ehcr,^A.B.-An 
and Sir ijk.iTiciu» Ahnn I'jkdeKci- 

Ki* sinrk a, Venlw, and ftenia &i 
■dibi, IkinBlmitliiojde iVk'm. Bmm. 

le^y l . Hi , 

stained Olo^ [AltEiwider Ga* 
Coyne and At ihuf J . PliJ, 6^ 
Stiideiitp, Addrfisa to (John Bf-* 
cbcf, A.IiA.], IHI. 
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"Vit^TVVlllH [I'hjfcBSO.f AitlJ490Dl+ 

111 . 

WtwiJ-carTinK [W^ AtnnaTiter miij 
A, W, Marlynj. 

\\\ ohUotiiy tLoUcr, 11L 

Hc-vcntb LnlcrtinLkMuil 

C^iinnxiH ant] U<^ Cttitgr^ft 

S^umtvr. 

t^impiiafi, John AV'^i UnrTKw or mi 
\VunK4 ScnifTTTiuh rga thk 
mil Sti'[ tKxtiiiii l^'p, 

IViires4Af K .ll-: TTi9 Ihre- 
nldcnKi Address tn Si^^tudcnts^ IftH 
I Sinter* John: AmerimM M^rilioiL): oi 
DiultU ; ThL AhiiiibJ 

llnpart. * Lundoi] Traflto: PiTO' 
p^E'd Nev Tli<ima|j;hFune<H 
I {.tiiuitcfl CoEuputitioiii for UabRc 
Iluililinyii* 4rt3; Vole of Thunka lt> 
Itetirlni; I*rii4iikii.l, 4-l<i. 

ficwlU i\_ Huont THb I’rllowfllilp 
Kl'tc'pinnni 'J49; lloLljm !■' Jlcnry 
Kaion Bnalt :irri. 

^nnii lif4it[Uoii; SuliiJ.i-^t uf ComiKli- 
ticm rnr, It'J, 

Ho.\nc LUtifi, Tlie: 

Ereitor Bt ivuroi^l Pltn on, 

Spisrm R. [’I 1011&1 Tb.^ Ti-*s44inonlnl to, 
IHJ; rrcijiOM4 SAUnottl CidlrbtbtL 
of r>raviri)ii», 'Ja 4. liUi 

Spirti, Lend. iJ« ioX-U-iwoiLK. 

StJitlEfi — 

I. AloiAiulnr GnseDjrln:J.—rjgliit 
Tmttmmt, Cb&lae'gf Mnlori^A, 
111 i Tlic IViniiLTT OhjAct of Stnimid 
I tilaui* lA,; Hi*ip l<i W jaiTfti by 

ArcbdUvlii, fb.; Pi^rmn tirnoy tin n. 
. lyeeamlioor ; Uhturch WindowJt, 

W ; Comi»r'Tcifid Siilo of lU Pioditc- 
Llnb, fb. I riotuestlc OrnninontaJ 
lilnim. fiy i Rcceptriidty in iifi'<[Frn. 

iVorliiiiiK ib.; Ue^ 

raliliy, lb, 

Jl. [Arilmr J* tiixj.—The I'aio 
K ind.*. Um L UcAlfttlib : I'ositluii end 
Sfia cf W'inrtcnr, ib ,: Hol't^lEcm of 
Olasi, 100; TOei l^raolirt of ‘'flnt- 
ingi'^rb. I Rftnt I'llit ol Whitr 
lfl2; Sj.^teni of ('rwInEtlorv, ib. j 
t'iHnjj uad “SUinin;!,*' 101; l4>ad< 
Nifi up, 10/ij Hookii on Lliiclqry of, 
; ift* 

/liKHtflolf: If r. J. II. Crnco, lIKt; 
Mr* Oh H. PeUowj ftTniH). ii.; Mr. 
GrotK^Hnlib&rd. K)7| Ifr.U. Hjir^l. 
itQD TowriBcnd, ifi.; lEr, K- W. 

luii; TLe i'rMideiit, it. 
-JlluNtratioiln lo i'ttJnMia au^ litll, 

SlnlhaniH M. Tleatlitete: IttiftiftmUoii 
ftt AfidiLtnoU, l^niJon TixJliio ; 
PropuBod Noir TiiOfOu^EarHi 88il. 

SUtub^ry LUitniliuUtuna. &«■ Ei- 

sUtKETlDXe. 

Sluice*, fjeunard; ArvbitHLqnil 
pelJtioiift, N7; The Kvlloirti'iiip KleO' 
lions, 2'ii0, 351; PiimitaTo, ^17: 
W''<iod’riireme. 3UU 

Simfid Impmt'ffiieut Seliotoc : rron- 
laft' Line, iifl; MenwiriaJ rnt 271 f 
Th« Counoil nnd the Mwiiug at 
tbe Royid AcAdiiuiy. 27$. 


(SiraltoU:! Arthur; Bdlding ConnUuo- 
lion {n.'VifU'L S&S. 

S ri:pi,TT», AitpifRHfl TO [John Betohor, 
A.It.A.jw—Mrllunl oE CuiuHtmoUre 
TboEij^at in Rceign, l&l ; Spooh- 
iiiK” IVurer erf ArchLlectuie, ittS" 
Gaining pf Pow'crtnl Kfiocti In 
Arcfait^urc, ib.; AruhltcHitnrE oe & 
lecture In pOftlvrily, I Hilt IjAVlt 
and PrinoiplH of AnihikvtiuvHlBI; 
Cputinno Pjttall for tn.‘*igTKI>, it*. 

Voif tyj T’AanW: Edlmiind Oof^s , 
101; Proftasor F* M. Simcwn, 102. 

BtmienLHhifN ami Ibiaoa. New Piu.xiuiH 

Swan. Jobu M.t MEt.to.wnix. 14S, ITS. 


T 

Ttiylor, Aiidrnw T.: AiucriEau Methods 
p[ Rniollng Hultding^ IT. 

Taylur, Sir John; Tbo Atinnnl Roport, 
Krto-S Ijonilon Trnllic I PfopDO^ 
Kev fboJUUKhiafcm, ; 

Limited Onmpelilkni* bw 1‘ublic 
liuUdin^, 

Tfaclilinjt of Mulluiinntica Lo ItuildlFKS^ 
iniiic Stndi^nta. Hff. M ttnt jiit1i:-< 
Tbonijorofl, Sir .ToIjh: i’'fTirtittf!iiUi 
OpruiliK AddroF^H D* 

Townsend, C- Harntinn : SLalned Glau, 
107; Metal-work, 174 ; tAiaiLwwti, 
20fl. 

Tniflic C(i‘i:amid4lua. l^ijcnnrr 

'J'hArrjo. 

Trigg*. H. Jn Ign; Wood ■tarTEng, iWW, 
Tmtip. F. AV.; LEiu-aoiiK, 2&T^ 2Sd.. 
Turnsr* IiawTi:rnio A. t JJfiE.vnu.TiTi 
PihIxthu Cuijjfoiu nJTr 337. 


V 

Vrramra: Ibtya] nAnadciny L«clurei$, 
lOOA [PudEh Aitriiisan].—Vaioif pf 
Ills Hook, 21; NoglBct ot hJs AdTioe 
by Aricbilieolft, tb,; LUl pE'FnatiHeE 
wrUltn Kinco ViiruvitM, cfj ■ J)is 
rriiieipal ClaimM on ArchllKlur,!] 
Sludy, it,; Tradp Serntrt, 221; Ar- 
fhiteetdfe *tndied by I'ciehIb, it,; 
Gottrfe ATtbiloeinriE'* 24; ClaBRi? 
Arcblteoidte, it.; Tl» i^ropjlwa at 
Athena, 2$; Tenijilo pE LHaiia al 
Rpbi.'^iis^it.; Discnvriry ol tlio MS. 
o[ VilTUrjuai The Vniipas Hdi- 
linim, it,; ViutiKBs of information 
given by, 3:3; ['Inlirreh^ Hiiiiinmrj 
of Ittn hoetianp' chataeKrr, it. 


W 

AVnilier, Renjeunin: Ib'SuiiRFaaqce Ar* 

dilleeldTB (review), 122f. 
AVaU^rllOdae, Paul; ihwE OEazura- 
Tipxa (ts Tm UiromT or thr RoTat, 
CoaiJ4i3(itn'<V o» LsiifHiri Tuarrio, 

aifl, asy, iis, 127 . 

VA'alfipn, A. .VJaryuo : Loudon Bu tldin j 
AeU AtuGodmrnt .^ol IflDQ, 711. 
Watiqo, Tlioman Henry: Appouit- 
inent of Ulitriol Kurveyora, ITU 


W’eiver, LavmvM: [jrjLt^trpiui, Tuk ‘ 
EiiUiixb liiAit Si-riiKi. Sum. With 
W).rf»b, Sir Aslon: Kpeodi at HtjiniuLi 
ryinruir* ]$ : Fnrtiurr Strand tni- * 
proveiDBflt Sahafne, 272; Itegii»lra- 
dEm of ArchJtMTti, 207, at 1 ; Lomlon 
Traffic: Proposed New Thnmngll' 
(areij, 12$; Llmiled Cou]pDtlt.Lpju 
for rnhiie BniMiTigB* (Sa; Vnu of 
'I'hlUtks to RetiriOif Predideni, 44o 
Mrhitp, W, Heuiy: Idmile*! 

tilioDi for I'VlihilD Qaiidingsi, tJ2 
Wllimtk, W\ Gihnnur: Tlie FettonaUlp 
KlpflUDDd, 24tt, 250 
Wpoti-CAiTTHa :— 

t. [VV, .Aumpiuerju—lU Appurent 
SimpUdby* 2^1 ; ApplLeotian of 
Carting in .ArchileoHirit Decora- 
Llon, 31^2; Treatment oE Panei 
W’ork, it. f Arohiieotii and the TtKe 
of 2117 ; "■ StyLbM'' aa Frame* 

bo CaeriKl [‘aurlii, it.; Pnrfprati^l 
Work, it.; JloutdfiogB, vrs^t; Cupa, 
it. ; cjEiteml TreaLnunl of CpTrln-^i, 
it. 

IT. I A. \\\ Skill of 

Barly Carvetu, 221; Mniinrval Work, 
it.; Redugnitinn in Lurfipe of Kng. 
iledi Wetekl.iinreing, 222 ! hiliulir- 
than and Jusobeau Sty'iea, it. ; Tbe 
Fra oC Ihc ItfUlrui IttiiiiiiiritanEE, it,; 
liillqjintle pr Haphikel on his Cptl- 
Erertiii, 2yii; fleet Liie uf the Ari 
during tlit iWforaiatliTO, itv; li'Qrfr 
and IfiE Gothic Stylo bi GerrLumv, 
it.; Work of GibWn, it.; Tfio 
Sow ArU and CmfU Schopli, it *. ! 
Injipiiathjn of liHligioua KntUu 
dwiin], 2*JS: The Architect the 
muW ol the CAn-fir, it. ; Arebl- 
teetttrui Eiormeny in Ciirvliug, It,; | 
Vnlgarity oE ItjapUy r. Simphclty, 
21Mt: I^[wr Ollhlauce of Enthu- 
tiMju, it.; Ailvantagce pJ Appren 
ticcehJp, it.; Training m SrhooU 
of An, it. ; Kobnol for ClarTi ng 
wanted, 2117 ; Tl i hj Sood uf AiuiialaiU'E 
fi}A Byntimtliy from Arciiiic>oifl,it*; 
The Koiiiiiug or Ambition, it, ; CoHh 
tlneiital Stojy a Seo&Riijly, ib, - 
ArphitwU" Sketches, of E^rving, 
t?JS. 

Xlukcswofl George tldbbord. 
til^e I'flconor ILpwOh ft*: W. Ei. 
Atltln-Bctry, aoit; H. Inigo Triggy, 
it, j J. t>H Craci*, it„ 301 ; LEpnpii4 
Stokea, 901. 

Wwxilhorpo, Eilmiiml: I,pndon PuiEd. 
ing Ai-t* Auienduient Act FJCk;, 
77 ; obituary notice, 3i;7. 

IVoodward, VVm.: Anterjcan McifvfHii 
of KreniDg Rulldlngnt. dri; Notes on 
Ihn l^indon Bniliding Aota Artniinl- 
Juenl Ad IWJJi, 72, 77, nil; Arahi- 
tAitomi Compftilkras, 80 ; The 
FeilowBllip KlvelJofia^ 247; Tllr An- 
nuiU Repprt, afrf) ; Tho iate Georg^t 
Lpw* Rii?, 435; i'7fa i'ni.tni.'tiun 
|T«Yicw|i, 3(17 1 LomloD Traftic: Pro, 
ppaed Sbw ThprooghfArRSi, 422; 
Llmllpd ComptrfiUnnB for Pnblie 
Bnildinge, 431 
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Ailim*, Hciirj-; F«TO'Cnncrpl(' Crm- 
ftntctiuu, iutII. 

Tm* Ti^wn ulr [,C«il 
Smith). Ixii ; Dj^cuzaiion, 

: GiDtnl ol iliD Archi- 
t<?cl Qv«f bis CoUtt.btir»tow» 1*, 

A-ticbiux. Gftstan ; EdanatioJi thr 

Fiiibtic in ATcbilectuTo. «ivliiL 

Axchib&ld, J* a : A Statnija^ QuiHli' 
catiou {or Architficts, xliti. 

All^llITIHTT* C<WtntDI. tlfi flVBJl JIIS Cov 
'M-'Toiu'tDMr ”■ rtlr Williifliii Ric-li-* 
mund. Mi? H- 1^ Nfnfil, tviii: 
L. II. MdUt^rJixi iJwiUffl ; 

Olio Wimncr^ lx; Aiaargn'fl. 

lb.; SalTi^r Olief y iVdridj ifr.; 
P. ^TuiuelerriUJ, SfiJvjiiJ'nr 

ViUari, it.; llr^ P- J. H. (Jujpena^lxl: 
Alo^kftc do B4?MidU' 

Uon of tbo Conf[reii.KH Ixii. 

AftcHtTKfTiCaiHTiii* X, Tux 5 H«>w riX 

HnnuLu Ajtcinrxcta ijotiivn tit* 
TaALXix44 or A Cfi\rr:i3i-is7 Ili-rtl' 
nuld. Ulcl£lrLfit^ld (Aji:1iUeoLQriQ biiiI 
CjmfLmiRUMhlpK ilviU; W. R. 
IJ^tllRhy (Uelalion oI MikIpto Atiim- 
tecLuro to CmltxniBllftbildi J 
van Golibttluchiojrt tft.; IHlvVVjvs'Hoi, 
iHi ; Ort^tun Tiilol, ll; lUibert U- 
*ogc. J. M. Ptiupitoii. Hi; 

lioBolution ot ibd Consrm*p. it* 

Ar«liilM!t«, Htalutory QojdiflMtitm for. 
S^ie QuALn-itAticist. 

^ AMbitwiiajii lit AmlcUSa" SocnHj : 
Condiuil of Intornalionfcl AjrEhb* 
tH.‘lunvl Cinni«iUtiEHi^ liTii. 

.Aiicmm'ri'iuo CurTPH^iiT jJfo ttie 
Opsximitit or DitiwiTiii*. D. 
Hc^thoulx Stollixm iTlmi Owtufr- 
fihi^ of ArobltMtii* DruwinRs), xsix; 
fKj'abtoSolYat(Arli«llia Copyrifibi), 
ib.; Gftjrton Trflxl. it.; M, G-.wKri 
Iltunuktiti: (P^ la proj;iriiii4 dm 
iKuVfri d'AlobiUxit'liliyl* xi'Xj 
lutioofl of Lliu Congres^i it* 

ArciiiieclunOi UnMuiminta. £« 
00!fiJT30?CTiyM ft* Aju^Ii niArTViWl* 

Arahitot^turtt ond CmltinwUilitH 
tiolJ mdmftuldit jiItiII. 

Artiiltocfiu^ wwl iix Pla*T la 

KiluL-ollDcs lllalil«lxr r* Flat<br']i 

AroldLecture. Education of ibe PnUtc 
In. Sff EfflCiTiOiX. 

Arj^yll, Dulto of: lnAninwrol HiwecU* 

Anuoanid ConcniU' Ccti 

Monurucntol Andtlloetuio [A. 


\Vt«liLui&n»j. xuti. 

Artifltio Cop^riqiUt [P* Taldo Salrotjt 


XTIT* 


RAStjoiT,Tim: Six'isebea hy John Bch 
char* A.«,i\.* III. IX; vy dlbwa 
Kmcfiiofl, lii; if. DuLumot, it^; if. 
Utker. it.; fi* DflJcloy Totten, n; 
Cbm Gklliort, tt. 

Jmuiako ^RarcitDhal s Htcol 

mid ItolnfbnCftl-PCirHJtctO OoiihItui:* 
tiorit liil. 

B«ilp, SYLini-j* U,: ViBila lo Hoilsca of 
PtiHlvuvuL and VVcrtmSnLltcr JlaH. 


Xl'tii-i. 

ItalcliPf. Jolin, A.II A.. Opening M 
ii; Ktwied tkflmfflpoitdinjt 
Me^iiibor of tint Fionub Sewicti dca 
ArchitH^tii:* Dlplj^nuU, ilU; Spoecli^ 
at Cl] Bflnqaet+ iLn. xx; Eda- 
catiou isf llie PoIIIb lo ArahitactiiFe* 
xixii. 

Itpaiiard. A.; ConsetVHtioii of Nalionoi 


MoiviinirTtU. lilii. 

OlomflBld. Ih^inald f Architoctun? onJ 
CraitjcinAnBhfp, iItUit 

Etkcr* M. ftLnwiaj: Spi;i‘tli «! v*«- 

Eoiinier. Louis (I’artii) J Tha fUli- und 
Dipiotnit oI AfchlLpct. jMil. 
flriilflTYU'tcr Hodiw, Visit tw jQ. r. 
Ciullhiiioii), xriiL 

Ilrnwti. Pmr^*rtor Euldwln: Goipm. 
rtLoiU Action on tbn Cortlinent iw 




ruofita, Ixli* 

liuuitnuiwm f'jvW Quidufia*V»jt to 
rOflttrj THitpar, juiLiJ. oit. 

XluJi, CW i'limninu anil r*jrmp out 
of HttnU vrd 0|Mili SlutoaR, IlL 
Burlinploti IIoUM, Soirfo at* xlU 


aluvner^, J* J.- Conununioation rr 
Rubens' Hodw at Ant#ern, Ixxii 
anjViridRo, Virit to [<i* F. nJnetbume 
DonlDliJ, xYiii 

lUiiona* I'’r«iHSii»w del xillox T* 
Education of Hio Cubllo in Aicln* 
tecLure* xxxirk 

llapUiun. F. Daro: Visit to br«n- 
wkh fliwpital. Xilii- , „ . , 

ItMiuiit, rrofr^^r Loula; Stoel and 
li^inforc^ Capcrate ContifrucHon. 
KxrfiL . 

'cIlcKH of Scliftiic** ^ ia’t XX* 
^Ilinjon, U* F.: Visit tu Hridawatcr 
naum.% xrlii. 

^YircTino'jsit* Xjiii CcN-f'i-Ti oif 
lyimaicA'tioxiiT AiicinTi^cTTTU^ 

J, Duadtd* Ixri L " Artliitec' 

turn rt Amlaitia.'' IiitII: n*sLott 
I’rtlal, Uriiil A. Weehlcabiin?* 
it,; IteMlnlicm* <tf th« Congincaa* 
tsii. 

^jtrtnviTio;! or XitioKU. Mesu- 


irntm J UiwrojTuniLmwi of k 
GotKHSUi^ii w TTiB.“ rirof(»fior 
Baldwin Brown iQcvcrniiieiit Aeiioit 
ott tko Continent re Nptloiial Morna- 
mtrnia), LxU : A^Ewimnli liiji; W* U- 
Leihaby, liix; Josepb Artigiui y 
Itamonnk, it.! Tniysan of 

EngiflBefi rttid Awfiitocb, it,; 
ton Triilol, lit; ftesotution of tiie 

ConSTOikS, lltl* 

Control of Hlb AtcUlleCl over hii 
Ck>llAl»niteini. Ancirmstrr, Cw?' 

Tbnl. OF. 

Cnpyrighi. ArchttBctutnl. Ancai- 
tRcnnui* tViFTnionT, 

CorlcllP. H. G.; Visit to Oiford, xtl* 
CraCiman* TToinirHU ot An:tlU»clA * 0 . 

AimitiTFCTwCa^nift'MATf. 

Cuyprni, Ur, P* J. H*; fionUroJ of tbo 
Ar^itccL over Ida ColiUlboTaLiWti. li. 


[JanieiJ^ O. F. lUneWhiTrto l VJiil M 
Chniliifiilfts, ivll. 

[Momot* Honort: SptiMh M Gunutiofla 

BmUJlUt, liX : XOTH OM TIIK CuiTHAW 
uF SAntT-tlEHiiiix. UU : Uwcii«- 
Bion^ III* 

UelURutt^; UcplEu Uy the Pitdidont'a 
AihlTfWa* li. 

D« JISqijcloraniL. 1',: C^unttol of iJi* 
ArcbJlcct over Wi Oollrtlwrabire, Ji* 
l3o Noyclle, MoilMflc : CofllTol of llio 
ArehitocL orer his CtdluboifalflJfu, lil. 
De Quinhutii,. Bertmnd ; PliinninR and 
Luyirti^-fiut of StTMU and Upon 
Sfatces. llil. 

Ui! Wielptfiaiifl. A. S Vienna): Anoowred 
Coiurcto ConstrtiDtlon in llonn- 
mental .VrelutectijreT Hiih 
DorchoatHt ItcKi»t Vlidt to [Sopttniua 
Wonrickj. xv- 

Pculiofl, Unur*., add Co.’a VToika ; 

Visit Ui [A. kloryiop Wotion]* lix* 
UrnwidgO, Ownorthljt of. Set Aliidl- 

TDCTtrnai;, CrtFTm.HtT. 


Ehucatios or thu, I'l'bi.ic’ ra Aaml’ 
TCM.^John Belidwr, AJIr.A.+ sii.ll; 
T* G. JAcLiionH U.A., sixit; Aitbar 
HlU (I'nhtlur AirprodalEani of Anrlii- 
toctuniL ft*; ProfetMT DlludM T. 
Lciiiur. it.; H w i iaUir F. Flciflhtr 
I Architoetiini and ik ploi’^i In a 
Ifccwral Educalkui), xxivi; twa 
tl*» del VilUr T CAtdiutia. xxxvj ; 
IdanUfil Yoga y UmrcIl, it- V Eduafdo 
>fpro fld‘T y SocauellAi it.; ntto 
Wsfnior. it, LGutban Trvlnt. xiiviU; 
Gs-alon AnoJuix, it.; Allwrt Majeui, 
it.; Jean GUstm, xU; Dr. Uettoaim 
UuLheslUJl, xM, 


I 


I 
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Kmi'Taoni Sir Willinm; Si»mU 5.1 

Coniiie^a BftnijUEt, mi. 

KirrlUtTAiy^ftfTi ^ ScdPc« it 

U>n HqOflo, lii; Recui^ion at trio 
Houk*, liil ; TKn iiiatUDU^ 
Oirdon Pnrty, Visits 
auTtiom, ilv; Th* Conjjrtiii Ban* 
lix. 

Kicci 3 iccm ot toportint ilovemini tii 
ftjvl Municipal ArcliitMtuxal B ort 
hj ^telariOli OEUciali. tioTna*' 
itan iit* McKitiiru. 

FarTC-ponarcla Catirtrnrtlon [tlonry 
Adaiu^l, itvlL 

PijWW. J. iM Taaer of 

LdnAon. nx 

n^lchEr, UanSatEf J ATfflliiWfllQre 
ajiit Us Pliiw in a ttcndral KUu- 

, catlan, iixtL 


INDEX TO CONQBE-SS NUMDER, 

HntcUinionH C. E.: Visit* to St. BtnVif 
CiilhrfraJ. Si. EiirtholL'mow’* 
ftinltiifielil. Ttis TflPipIt, ami Irifttt. 
tuu* ol Cliarteicd Acci>Siitftntfi+IT* 
InAUj^UTal CtrciQOiiifr, Opening Day 
ind. ii. 

tnilitutc ot CharHiied AMottnlaota, 
V1«l to [Ch E* HutohtnBon}* xt, 
IntoTiitLliDnal AriUUecltJfal CoinpoH’ 
lionn. Sm OtHtoiTiTiiKiiK. 
InicitULtionoi Penimneiil ComniUt*c. 
Fliuil Maetine xx. 

JacliBon. T. O.h RA.: EdiuatLcnt ol 
ibE rutUc In ArcliiificlLir*; xsiiv. 

Juinl ItEinfolwd.CtmflreU; CiiiiJttlltW J 

Steel ami Rointorco^.Conerct* Cdii- 
etrucUou, XXII. 

EeniiiigUin I’aliicc, Vudt to [Septimua 

WirwiEk], XT. 


(lArden Thr Inilitutr, jili. 

OiRicral Armngomciil*. >ii. 

UUWrl Cft*s (Amftrical: SpOi’Oli it 
ConOTEs* Uanijneti xi. ^ 

(lllanti, JB*n (OruiiRflfl): Eiliicitton 
of tlbE Pnblic in Architrtiiare. t\\. 
(kndrlQh. E. P.: RoDiIorceil CJonereto 
and Fire I^rotMticut xxyiil. 
f lovcmmcnt ActUm on lb"’ Conun«nt 
Ft NallcinaJ MimnnictiU IProrwinw 
Baldwin BTawij]^ IxU. 

OovorfiiiiEnl lleiponBllrtlitiia In Con- 
MTrAti4»n of Nation*! Monunitint*- 
Set CoJffiXIl'ATlfWl Of NatiiWaIi 
H oirtMKfnm. 

GorxnxjixsT MrjiiLiFAi. Aaciii. 

Tft'Tt nwi. Wok. Tim EircirriwN nr 
l>irniiTA.vr. XI KiiWPOto Ofrt^uni, 
—Utto Wnj^flETj ixl; O&car SintoO, 

I xxii; Oaiiton Tf^liiL ix«i! Btao- 
I lutioil of 111* CnnEfCSa. iA 

I tiroonirich Bo»^tal» ^ wU to | J . Bare 

ClaplinnL], XVlii. , 

Ouiilct, J. : Conduct td Intoroalional 
I Aixibitcotiiml Competlliona, livi. 

riampton Couvl, Viail to [Hanrj 
I Tanner, JyjujH xii- „ ^ „ , 

' Hare, Henrv T.: Twit to HaincJiL sir. 

1 Harmaud, U. (JeoTBrfl: Do la Pfo- 

pri^'ti^ dca (Eoitipa d'AreMtoetttrEt 

I llaiQild. Visit to [Hiutj T. liore], 

EupSno: PlannlnB and 
, f,a^1ng.(Hit ot Slroeto and Optfn 
BpaoeHr nil. , 

Hill, Arihnr: The Puhlit .Apfreoi*’ 

tlon of ArcliUMtut*» xxiiv. 
Hoilowny Brt'lbet", Ueaarn.: Halt to 

[J, Itotiii], xir- 

Hirii>c*(it PailliiiJeni, Visit to iSjrdnEj 
H, liijalEj. i’«iU. . 

Hublian], tUjorg^ I \iidl to tVindiior 

CwtJE. XT. 


LesigE, Uobort; Tlio An:lili<ct-Cr*lto- 
lua*. L 

Lelbabjn tv. It,: ItoJallnn of Mtideru 
ArchlteetnrE to CratlamanHhip, 
xlviU \ Cwj'tf'miLon f>! Sutloiitt) 

^lonumentot It^lv. 

Ijt touritoiiii, HitmI: itowniitraclion 
of Arehitoctorai MonumontM bj' 
MotTc^liotosrapHir* lax. 

MwMrliicjrtMerTjrn : Romo Eoteii anil 
Impncs^oiiaot too Conjtrw*, lU. l^'/. 
AlaiiHiun House, ItMcpliirti at, xiii, 
Mairli, Mltauid Vsiia jr; Education ot 
Ihe Publip in AjchitEflturo. xxxTii. 
Majedi, Albert; Education of the 
Itohllo in Ajt:bit(wtuiv, xxxis, 
Mesabildv^TtahrCJi (PliotaniEtij) [Pro- 
lessor Mcj^dEnbaiiiitJ, Hii, 

Ali'illoT^ L, it ; Ctmlrol of llio Archi. 

tool (Tver Ilia ColUbumtora. lix- 
MntoEaiDi, l>f. Hertnwiiiii EildcaUnn 
of the Pablk in AMhitootoro^ iliL 

Nd4cy, Vlruil iBadapoat): Stomtory 
Quilldraiioii for ArEhllEClHT xivi 

NallnnAl M onuiniUilA, i'cf Ccii(i>iKB- 
VATTOX nr NATtoXAl. M&lTOKXXTn, 

Ndnot, n. IV: CwitroS of Iho Atobitoel 
oier bl* Collnboratom, lirtib 
North, An (Tajftnanifl) 1 Stalutotr 
l^utdidiifttion tor Atcbitool*. slviL 
Notxh AMti iMKakJUOOXH, floiiR [Mar 
lyu MaoBflOEv!.—TliJinka dno to 
ihe ]>residrni,'hi; CknwervaiUjo «( 
Nft^onal Monuinmto, tA, i Ambl- 
tMtf' Control over ArtLta and 
Cruftunfn, ii? EilHWlton ul ClO 
Paldic in Arolulootarr. i&.; Statu- 
toTj^ ^uallftoalian ot an AmhUECt, 
rb,; KioouUon of Coveriintcnt and 
Jtuiilcipal Work bv Salarlsid Uffi- 
ib. 1 SIkI anti ItclnfoTi-oil 


ConcTEto, iiv; iBtoinatlonal Com- 
pEUtiona, It OwTjetxidp ttf Arohi' 
toots.' Brawinpu. iA ; Plating and 
Laylnfl oot of Street*, ib. ; The 
Attonditioes, ib. 1 The EMumtniB^ 
ib, ^ SqC’hL and Convlrtal JdMtttiht^- 
vh A Definite llraiiU from the 
l>liseusiions.| ib. 

Ojwn Spaoiss, Planning nod Laring- 

oat of. Sre l'tJiJrir!fO+ 

Opttnlnc; Daj anili liiau«ttrnlCo™ncrair^ 

ix- „ 

OwMtuhipof Drflwingn. See AiaJut. 
TBCtUtili. CmEvtionT, I 

Oxford, Visit to rtL (X CorloltoJ, xvl. 

PjnlroL Hnlvador Oiler j: CSotitrol ol 

tbu Aftbitect OIOT Ilia CoilalKwatofsi, 

1 m I 

PliotoiiiPtry. Sm Maisi'niT.nncn- | 

rinnim. | 

PLLVWTaii Aten Latiiki olt or Smaaia 
Airn Opxa SriCML—Ch. Buie. Hi: 
Fiiig&ne Henordi, Hit i B, Polite* y 
Virovib,; J. M a]* y Eibus, i&.; M- 
Bertrand do t^ainlaJlU, Dr. J. 
StLlbben, Hv: Oanton Trblat, Jv: 
lUyniuiid Unwin iPljunninir of ftEei- 
dontial DistrietA of Towns|i, Ivl. 
Planninif of llcsidentilJ Biiitrioto oE 
Toxins [ItoFmond Unwin], Iri. i 

Punpind, J. M.: Tlio Arohttcetr 

CraitAinon^ 1. 

PrealAciiit'e Addroas.ls* I 

Paocmxiuistia, Sohiliiit «rj tlrnerBl | 
An'an^a'tticiitA, vij j Opcolinff Day 
and InaOi^itral CrroEnony, ix! tlio 
t'rcsiddnt'a Address^ ib, j ItolcgaW i 
ItepIlM, xi: Duke of A^U'a 
InnuiiuniJ. Hpweb, all; Snic^e nt 
Burlington Udoso, iN ; Boception 
at ton Man don House, xiii: The . 
Inetiluto ■fiarden Party, ib. > ViATtor 
xtrt Thr BariEioel, xix. I 

Pnbito Appiooiatlon ot Arabltoeturo 
[ArtooT Hull, xxxJv, ' 

I 

QUAumtunau won AaciuncTH A , 
ftlATCToav,—‘J. Hi Atohlhnld, ititi' 
Burmlec [Title and Diplmna 
Ilf .Atohltoeif, xliii; CUston Tr^lat, 
xl*: Olto W'wneri ib.; Itobort 
WaUior, ilii: VirRl! Xiny, tN.; A, 
Niirtb, xirii: Kesololton of the 
CiintiTwae, ib, 

BamoniHliL, Joseph Ar%na y iBaroo- 
IcmaV t Conservation of Natlnnid 
Monntiaente.lxiv. 

llairt'iS"TBT;cTtoi* f*r Am'iiiTWWiiAL 
Itoji L'iUi^fTia nr Mnrani'U^iTOunATDVH. 
SI ttTiioo ran [Slaittil Ic Tonmeauj 
HUtodinl Roirospect, Isx) Adutn. 
toKcfl of SfeLropbutograitoTt ib.; 
^xplanatidh of the Metbod, liil; 
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[ AptMmtiut u«iJ. 

AppimtLlS. iti.; OhiBclioTU lo ll(i? 

MoLtK?i|, i*. 1 «- n a 

EeitifotQeJ Connrelo anil ririJ 1 ruUfC’ 
tian [E, 0(M>drifll3L KUTilt. 
Bednforceil-eonoreLo Coiutiuctiuii- 

4!fn llKKtfCiltCXU GWiSTWBC- 

TlflS, 

Belnliort oi ilodtm ArchltiKtuTo lo 
CralUnmtiship [W. lt~ Lellmbjfl* 
xlviil- 

Hnoi^irnaxii; Estcuiion of ItuporiMi 

Cn)TCTiim«i)t »ii(l Mpqicipftf Areni- 
toaturol Wwfk hj S*l»rUd Oflioiai*, 
ixiii r ArcViitMluMl Copjiisbi aorl 
the Owncratlip of DfawingS, 

Stirfil mai lkipfcMtt«l-Co«cr«te Con- 
fltTiiotiiDn,xixii; A Bijilntorjf QfljjJi' 
HciiU'on for Arcfill«M»k JtiTjl t Tbs 
Archilofll-OriifldTOiwu 1« i Cootrel 
, of ihe ArchiUet over Viia 

I loTi, IxU ; CtHMerration of NiUcuifti 

livi I The Condcict ot 
tnlcruational Aiohitwtanf" Compp- 
U lions, liii. , , „ 

^ Boy, AnfitutUi jl'iifinj E 3Ui*l uid ™i’ 
Infortod - Concrslo OonJlmciioia^ 

BibAj, J- Muja y: PUnnina an'l Lay- 

uia-out of Stwef* W5<1 Opon Spwcc% 

I fticbmutul. Sir WillfjimE Conifcil of 

the Architect over hii ColUbomlow, 

1 **^' If 

Bess, J. MaclJMtn ; Vlidt ta MesfirB. 

Uollowojr Broibctti, xif. 


icancIlA. Eduardo Iturowlof y : E<lo- 
cation of Oio PohUc in ArchitecliirOr 

t*ButhoJompw>, Smitblli'ld; 
lo [0, E. Hutohinwn]. xv. 
urr.Gxpai4Q(. Note ns tun Chatexv 
OF [Htiiiori!i HaumotJ, Itti- 
l. FWi Calliedr^r Xlail to E. 
Hutchiobon;, ir, 

alTal,D. Pablo: Artistic Copjnabl. 


RIjwMi* Oscar {BeJ^um>; The Eiwn- 
llon ol Impcutanl Oovcmiocrit anti 
Manieij^ ArchitMtuT*! Work by 
Balarl^ Omdali, xxiL 
Hiuitb, Cecil: Tna Toini er Aoakhs- 

SfON, Inh T„, yv „ 

StjUbam, H, lleuthcotoi The Ownar- 
ahip of Architcctii' DrawinRS. 
Statutory QnaliJlcaUQti f<rf Architects. 
Sa QtiAijnruTiox. 


Steet, Jisn BjEjsj'oncBtf'Co?fcsrTti5 CoJt- 
(jtSL'mox.—Joint Rcinforeod'Cnii^ 
cmie CommEttfiff, aivi: aenij 

Aiiauis {Forro-Ojnenate Conatruc- 

IkPli). lavil i E- P* OwlrieU lltciri’ 

forecd-ContreU] and Piw 
tionjl, Eslfiii i Itouia Clo- 

oriDt, ; Joaiiain BassejE^fii ■ 
Petrr B. Wiflht tUM of Bometl- 
clay Products, in KirEptuullntj of 
BuiUiiriKx in U-S.A,). a** E G^Um 
lWlat,Ttaiit AuijOHlLn flejr, tb,; A. 
(le Wiclciiians {Amtcniircd 

ConstrncUoii In Moiiuruonlal Arcb^l 

tectnro), axxii i Ite^oloUoji of the 
CongtEW. ib, . , . . t 

Streeti, PJannina and LmjrinBHiHt ol, 

Stf PLisaiSO. 

Stbbbcn, Dr. J* t rlatmliig and 
inp-onl of Strtieta and Open Spaot*, 
lir. 


fiuincr. Benry.Jon,: Visili to Hamp. 
ton Court and BMctlngbjim i’alaoti 
Gntdons. liv. , t- 

rtmple. The, Visit lotC. E. Hutehm* 

wo I. XX, , » . rf - 

ritic and Diplotott of ArcliitMt [Loow 
Bonnier], alW, 

rutton, a. Oakley {Anienca) : hpeecu 
at Cengre** „- 

Power of Loadon, V’init to [J» f “■ EtS' 

Trflat, Gaaton The Ei«U; 

titsn of ImporiiLnt GoTernment a^ 
Municipal AryjbitMlurtii \Aofk by 
Salaried OfBoia]*^ aiili; Archi^- 
tnral Copyrlffht and the Ownership 
of nrawings, xxiv ? Steel ^d Item, 

fonwd-Ccmortfle ConfltrflotiouH axxn 

Edueallon of the Public L" 
teoLute. aixviii; Sutnlory 
cation for Arebitecte, six; The 

ArehitMt Craftemaiu 1; I'laftoim; 

atvd tayiiirt-outof Btreete and Open 
Spacox. It ; tkmtrol of the Ar^i- 
tool oi'or Ilia CollAhoraterSt liSE 
ConBervation of Natlwuil Mono- 
nrtinU, Ixv: Conduct of lotenia 

Uunikl ArflhitecturaJ ConipBlitions, 

Uviii, , „ , *1 

Tuscan Catlofio of Ens*"®®” 
Architect*: Consof ration of Xn- 
tl rtpul Monumental Ixit, 


Onwin. WoTinood: Plannlnit o*, 

DIatricte of ToismailTi. 


Uao of Bnrnt-clav Prodiicia in Fire' ; 
prooflnR BuihUnija En DJ1,A, (Peter 
U. Wight], lis. ^ 

Valeri, SalTador: Conlrol of the 
Architect otbt hii ColUboratora. la. 
Wn Oohbbhtchruy, Fr-t Thn ArnLl* 
loct-Cn^temnn, xlviil 
ViOtoriaanii Alhcrl MttMotmi, Visit Ui. 

Tfli : Uatfiold, siv \ Hampten 
Court, it-i BticWnHham I*ttiBnu 
Qardens. ib^X Monara. Doiillan and 
Cft'c Wfirku, it.; Motjun. Holloway 
Brolhnm, ib-l Witnieor GneUOfJtv; 
Kt Vaul fi CntlwlnU, Bt, Bartholo- 
mew^fl BniithliEhhTheTucupk, and 
Institute uf Chartered Aocouislania, 

- [A ; Kcusuifl ton E^alacc and Dor- 
cheetEir HouiHf, ib,; Colleise of 
Helence £u:d Viciema and Albert 
MoKurDi ib-: Tower of London, 
j,ti: Oiford, iA ; Cambridlfe, ivllt 

Oreenwloh Hospital, avlii; Houaes 
of l»ariianiedt and Weatminnter 
Hall, ib.; Brtdjffwater Hoiiac, ift, 
Viw, &. iteUea y t Plannlii[j and Lay- 
EnR-Out of Btreate and Open SpncM, 
liii. ^ , 

t, licixiitt, PfofeswT Olhmarj Kdu- 
cAlionof ilio I'lihUaiii An!hikM:U]r(i, 

XXXIT. 

Wagner. Otto (Vtenna|: The Ei«ii- 
iten of tlovernnieui liBlldluRa hy 
g*]aiW omeWB. axl 5 Eduenthm of 

ihe PabUo in ArehitcctuM, xaivji; 
Statntdty 'Qnalihration for Arwhl- 
teete, xlvj The ArchitMl-OratU- 
fwin, *11« i Cantml ufthe Architect 
ever hi* Collaborator, lx, 

WallfOT, ItebTTt E Statutetj Qiiallflca- 
tion for ArchiteirtH. aivi, 

VVarwlolf, Septimus: ’t'liite to Kt-n- 
flington Palace nnd Dofchcater 
How, ix, 

VVateort, A, Marynnt Vimi t« 

Benlteit and Oft-'i Work*, aix, 
WeeldenburR. P. A. (Hotterdam): 
Conuuot of Intematlonai Areliil«' 
turaJ CotiipfltiiionSi ItxiU. 
Weatmiiwter Hall Vinit te ^ Sydney B. 

XTili* ^ , 

WikBI, Peter B. (Aiurrieal : Hw Of 
Buinitd clay Prmlucte \n 
ncDolinti BniMings En U.S-A., ***■ 
Windwr C-iutle, Visit lo [(TcorRe Uub- 
bardji av. 
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LIST OF ILLUSmVTIONS. 


pukTiun or Sib Lawebbik AucA' 
Taheau, ILA.—/ron/wpircr. 

Virmmcii. 

InterrolanmlBtioo ot Tetnple« t«- 
(erred to bjr VUruviiu, 23. 

The Ute Dr. A 8. Mnrr»>'e eon- 
jeetoTBl Beetoration of the Temple 
of Diene et Ephetuv, 34. 

The Pertlienon. ee Reetored bj the 
leto Kdwerd Felkener, 27. 

Axcbicak Mbtuops or Ebbctixo 

BuiUitxoK. 

Terre-cotu Htuldtnc, New York. 23. 

Amerioen Crene. 8L 

SeeffoldiiiK. 33. 

Steel-frune Building, with Terre- 
cotte Corriing, 84. 

Iron SteircaM, Union Peasengor 
Stetion. Omehe, Neb.. 85. 

CenUlmer Foundation. 86. 

Oilleittler Building, New York, 87. 

An Eerljr Cbirego Skj ccreper: 
Brick Construction, 88. 

Extension of the seme Building : 
Steel-freme Constmotion, S3. 

Stcel-freroe Construction, showing 
Stenchions jointed on every Floor. 
40. 

Steel-freme Building in Course of 
Erection, 41. 

Steel-freme Construction: Interior 
Work proceeding on Severe! 
Stories et Seme Time, 43. 

Excbixkbck IX ABcmnommB. 

PeiMl on Tomb et Nyse, 61. 

Temple of Jupiter, Athens, 62. 

Temple of Jnplter KUIor. Rome, 68. 

Section of the Tholos restored. 64 

Cepitel ot one of the Ant* et 
Dedyme. 65. 

The Kreehtheioii end Ceryeiid 
Temple. 66. 

Propvle'e of tlie Acrupolu. Alhons, 
342, 84H. 

llenuvcr Chnpel, Regent Street, now 
demolished. 344. 

The Teylor end Reiuhdph Bnildings, 
Oxford ; South-west View, 345. 

Friexe from the Besilice Almilie, 
846. 

Alhembre. Gtenede: Cefiitel. 453. 

Views of Notre-I>emo de Fourrifrss, 
Lyons, 454, 455, 456. 

Saxta SoruLA, CoxeiAXTixorLB. asi» 
Hr. Mabk’s, Vbsocb. 

Sente Sophie, Coostentinoplc, 68, 

I Si. Sergins, OoniUntinople. 60. 

SU Sergitis, 70. 


SrAixxn Glaw*. 

Biemoriel Window to the lets W. 1,. 
Hesklnson, Esq., South AtsJr, 
Eppemtone. Notts. 95. 

Steined-KhuiB Window,lenly-CUepcI. 
St. Hugh’s, Lincoln, 05. 

Certoons of Subjects fur e SUlned- 
glees Window by Mr. IL Anning 
Bell, 99. 

Certooiui forSteined-gless Windosrs 
by Mr. R. Anning Bell. 101. 

Certoons tor Window by Mr. H. 
Anning Bell, 108. 

Tub ** pBBnors Wtxnows " or Cuab- 

ThBH. 

Cethedral of Chartres, from the Port 
QailUunie,/dctNj; p. 110, 

Cathcdrel ot Ohertres, North Front, 

110 . 

Twelfth-century GUei: Pnrtot one 
of tite West Windosrs taken down 
for Reetoring. showing Medallion 
end Border Design end the Petine 
on the Glese, 120. 

One of the Lower Panels of the 
seme Window, 121. 

Clerestorr Windows, Chertm Ce- 
thednu: Thirteenth Century, 125. 

Seint-Pierre, ChertieA, 127. 

Window for e Rumene*|uo Build¬ 
ing. 128. 

PesjuinuTiAL AirneiM tu tub NubtU' 
KBX AeeocuTtox. 

Newcerttle ImprovemcuU, /oMinr; 
pbi/es, and p. 130. 

MrTAL-wniiB. 

Forecourt Screen. Palace of Stenle- 
laus, Nancy, Aicin (7 p. 144. 

Japanese Metef-work : Bronze Dra¬ 
gon Pot or Brazier, 1^ Toun, 
147. 

Japanese Metel-work: Group of 
Tortoises, by Scimin, 147. 

Japennie Metel-work: Showing 
Exlreonlinery Delicacy of Chas¬ 
ing, 140, 

Yellow Brunxe or Kerakanu Figure 
of Goddess, 150. 

Jenaneve Metel-work: Bronze ot 
Ihmgon. probably design (or e 
Fountain, 151 

Jepeneae Metel-work: Wrought- 
iron Lotus, 151. 

Alter-crose (or Cethedrel et Ade¬ 
laide : in BreM Keponsse. 158. 

Panel in Beaten Brass; Knocked up 
cold on Uie Tool, 155. 


Paschal Candlestick for Su Anne’s 
Cethedrel, Leede; In Ceat, 
Wrought, end Sheet Iron; Gilt, 
157. 

Alier-enjee In Silver end Bronze for 
BL Christopber’e Church, Ciren- 
coster. 158. 

Ceiiteur hurling Stonek et a DrTad. 
161. 

Eros end the Fleming Torch, 162. 
The Bey eml the Vine, 162. 

Inkstand of the School ot San¬ 
sovino, 103. 

Sphinx (or a Door-knocker, 163. 
T^toii eatride a Iiulphin hearing 
Salt (ram the Ocean. 164. 

Bcaliorse on Roman Water.vessel, 
164. 

Mercury counting his Money, 16.5. 
Lcck-ceee lUustretlug the Fell of 
Men, 166. 

I<ock to a BixIchAmber, 167. 
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Areytedtira] Record. 

laos-os 

Architectural Rev iBW, 

1005-00 

An JoQTTiftl.. lOOd-IKl 
Urfekbutidcr. lOW-OO 
Britub Architect. lOOS-OO 
Bnilder, 1005-00 

Baiider’x JuuTnftt. 

llKt5-06 

Building, Engin'BDnng and 
Mining Journal. 1905-00 
Building New?. 100<>-00 
Caltfcmia Architect. 

1005-OC 

Canadian Areliiteot ^ 
Builder. lOOil^OC 


Onitract Journal, 1905-00 
EnRincerfng; Magazine. 

190,j-0rt 

Engincuring Hecord. 

1005-00 

Eataten Qaactte- 1905-d>e 
Fuxnitiue A Decoration. 

1005-iK 

Gacetft d« Obras INibliciu. 

1905-00 

Indian A Kattem Etl' 
in neer. 1005- OO 

LrUh Builder. 1005-00 
Journal ol Deeoraiiye Ajft. 

100.MM 

Netoa A (Jueriijft 1005 (Mi 
Plumber A~ Diteuraior. 

1005.00 

Studio. 1005-00 

Surveyor. 1005-00 


EIJKMAN (P, 11.)—riauiilna ol the World^a Capital. 

pam. Rx Lond. 1905 

KTEVE (PAUL}—Noliee inr Ibb Arcbttwlett de Niiutoii. 

pttjit, lo.- llKiij 

FOUCHERfA.t—L“.Arl Gr^TO-BcfLirtdhinue dti Ouiidhin. 

^ Iki. PftriB 1005 

GAllIlATT (E.)—Pugin Student lOAE Rejwrl- 

MS. io. 1905 


GOODYEAR (W, H.)-A reply to tha article In ^Tlse 
Builder*' entitled '^Tha Gluncurol Crnoktd lluilJ- 
pain. So, Edinburgh 1005 
CatftUTgoEiuAtf itiTO delle fotofrrftfle dl monutneUti medio- 
Birali tapoBle dn) Mu»o dl Bmokljni 

pom., fto. Rouie 1996 
QDNNIS (J. W.) dawemfe-Gotinanm (W. F.)-SumJI 
DeatruclcrB (nr Inatitutiutial and Trade WbaIc- 

So, Lond, IVOJ 

HAASE (Dr, H.)—GeanmlhoitswidrifTH Wobnuugen uttd 
denm iksuiacblung. Berhn 1*J5 

H El NEMAN'S' f\VSl.) iho rubliahcr.-*'* Home Cuvnltea, 
Hot to hnild or Ivj a «njntrj enttugr and Bt it up. 

tie. Land. 1005 
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HELMEB (H.)—OsTEBuicHucnEn biOE^uuB cw> Atcm- 
Tsmot'VBJuax. Dcnkschrift tiber di« BraodrvrBUcb* 
im Wiener ModelltbeAter. pam. la. 8a Vienna 1808 
HUBERT (E.)—L'Expoettion da 1900 (Parb). 

ob. fa Paria. [1900] 
HUEIRGO (L. A.] Biatoria Tecniea del Puerto de Boenoe 
Airea, It. go. Boenot Aires 1004 

HUNTERIAN COLS CATALOGUE FUND: TRUSTERS 
OP —Uachoxald (O. H.)— Collection of Greek Coins. 
CaUlogne, vol. UL So. OLukow lOOii 

INDU. AilCU.EOLOGICAL SURVEY— Bcrosm (J.)- 
Tbe kluhamiiiadan Arcbitecturo of Ahmadabad. 

4o. Lond. HKKI 

INDU ((KIVEKNMENT OF)-Nortb Weatem Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. Report of Aiebaolugical 
Surrey Work (rotn January 9nd 1904 to Slat March 
1005. fo. Peshawar 190A 

INOELoW (BENJ.) AVfW—Mraiuv (J. A. H.) — Near 
Engltclt Dictionary (in frof/ms), 

fa Oxford 190G-00 

JENNINOK (A. H.)— Wall |iaperv and wall oorcringa. 

la. 8o. lx>^. 190S 

LUCAS (R. M.) AVIifltiN—'Ltxaa (R. M.) A SIaiquuu. 
(T. W.)-Anti-Building By-lawa: auggeBtions for re- 
lomi. Ho. Southampton 19U6 

MACMILLAN A CO« the Publiabery— RLonrucijt (B.) 
Htudiea in Arvhiteetnre. 8o. Load. 1905 

Mtwaa (C. H.)— Character of RcnaiaMance Architecture. 

la. 8a New York 1905 

Rujcy (J. W.) — Manual of Carpentry and Joinery, 

6o. Lend. I(t05 

MADKID—VI* Coaoata UnTannsTtoxAi. nas AautrrBrrxs— 
Coinptea Kendus. la. go. Madrid 190« 

MATIIESVS (E.J the Publiaher—V otset (C. P, A.)— 
Reason a« a tiasu of art. mo. Injod. 1900 

ME.4KS (k, C.) — l*ugio Student 1904. Medieval Houses 
in Soniirsct (Pnpin Student$hip Rtftyri). 

MS. fu. 1904 

MELDAHL (P.) i/on. C»>rr. Af.— Konat Udstilllngmnie v*d 
•let kongelige Akadeinie for da akjfmaa Konst. 

8a Copenhagen 1900 
MILAN —International Exhibition 1906 (Britiah Keotioo). 

Report No. 1. 4a Lond, 1906 

MORG.^ (MORRIS H.]—On the language of Vltruvioa. 


pam. la. 8a Boston. 1906 
MOLCUEL (L. O.i — The Hennibhiue Peryo-Concrcte 
Mysletn. 4o. Lond. lOO.'i 

MUTHESIUS (H.) i/on. Carr. A/.— -Das Englische Haui, 
Ih. 4 o. Berlin 1905 

MYRES (T. H.) iWkna—Masons’ marks, ancient and 

modern. 4o_ 1906 

national PHYSICAL LABOKATOIiV~Collectod re* 
V . jS*"®*!*** ' o*- 4o. Lond. 1005 

NTZET (C.) — La mosqu^ da Cordour. ga l*aria. 1905 
OLIVER (Andrew) AssorMi/c>*Rritish Museum MSS. re* 
lating to aoeoonts of St. Paul’a CathiNiraL 

pam. la. 8o. Loud. 1901 
OUOH (A. U.V— Sewage dbpcMal and treatment of sewage. 

pam. 4o. Hong Kong 1903 
P.\RIS—Par;iiiKa Coxuaka IjrrBaa.iTtosAL ii'.\mmisaa* 
■EJrr BT na u HiLrBatrd nv. L'HABrTATmx 1904 
Compte Banda. go. IVtis 190.5 

PRICE (P.O. HILTON) Dir. S_d.- The Signs of Old Ixim* 
hard Street. go. Lond. 1903 

UEADE tT. MELLARD) Ftllotr —KaAi>a (A. ll)— The 
Koadesof Blackwood Hill and Dr. Johnson's .kneeatry. 

_ 4a Lond. 1006 

Rjcuia (T. M.) A Uuttaan (P.)— Sands ami sadimenta. 

iNut lii. pam. 8o. Llmpool 1006 

lUAiia (T. M.) A Waiuirr (J.)— Phustocene claya and 
■a mi s (« tha Isla of Man. pam. ga Lirernool 1906 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRItTHlI ARCHITECTS 
Repurt on brickwork test*. g©. Loud. 1905 


ST. BRIDE'S PRESS, the l^bUahara—Faatnux (A. C.)— 
Crematoria In Great Britain and abroad. 

4o. Lond. 1906 

Esaax iE. H.)—Roofa and floors of new bulldinga, their 
structure and stabiiitv. go. LondL 1906 

ST. IX>UI8 INTERNA'nONAL KXHIBmON, 1904- 
St'iKUU.NX (Sir ImnoBx)—The British Section. 

la. 4o. Lond. 1900 

S.\NI>H£T (J.)—Construction des asiles d'alienda. 

la. Ba Paris 1900 

SCOTT (.V. A. U.) — Planning and conitruction of factory 
buildings, with special regard to the application of 
ymoured ^crete. pam. 8o. Lond. 1905. 

SEM ELL (J. S.) Concrete and concrete steel in America. 

pam. 8a 1004 

SHERAU (ROBERT F.)—Perspective tables for practical 
architectural dranghtameo. 8a Edinburgh 1005 

SIMI*SON (F.) FeffoiP— .krchitectural KJoeation , 

pam. ma I.ood. 1896 
SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM (TRUSTEES OF) - 
Catalogue.uf the Library. go. Ixmd. 1«78 

SPRINGER (J.) the PublijibeT—Voiox (A.) and GBU>xaa 
(P.l — Kteinhaus und Mietkaserne. go. Berlin 1906 
TRANSACTIONS, REPORTS, Axn PROCEEDINGS or 
SOCIETIES. Ac. 

AmrrEaoAJi—Archiloetura et Amicitia.—Architecturm. 

fo. AinsL 1905-1906 
Do Architect fo. Amst 1906-1906 

Maatschappij tot Bevordering der Bouwkunst. — 
Afbeeldingea van oude be&taande Gebouwen. 

la. fo. The Hague 1906 

- — —- Bouwkondig 

Weekblad. fa Amst. 1905-1906 

Uouwkundig Tijdschrift. fo. Amst 1904-1005 

Atucx» British School Anntisl _ N’o. X. 

4a Lond. 1904-1905 
iuacKtoxA - Asociacion do Aniuitectos de Calaluha.— 
Anuario. Barcelona 1906 

Rxaij]!—Arohitekten-Verein.—Zeitschrift hlr Bauwesen. 

n rr o . 1905*1906 

llofTox. D.8.A. Massachusette Institute of Technology. 

Teehnologv guartwiy. la, ga Baeton 1905-0 

Annual Catalogue. go, Boston 1904 

Baciiarur— SoctiU d'ArchMogie de Bruxelles.—Annu* 
„ „ . P*m- Mn. 8a Bruucls 1905 

bociW Central# d'Archilecturr de Belgique.— 
L'Emulatiuo. la. fa Bntssals 1905-1906 
.kc^^mie Royal# de Relgiqoa.-Ballrtin de la 
Classe dee LeUtee. Ha Bruasels 1905-6 
Annuairs. 1906. go. Bruaeels 1906 

cnATUAn - Royal Euginaera’ Inatitute—l*rofeiiaioiial 
Ibrcra. 8o. Chatham 1900 

CirauTuxu—Norsk Ingembr* A Arkitekt-Forening.— 
Teknisk Ugrblad. 4o. Chriitiania 1905-1906 
CuiA:uESTaa - Emcx Archirological Society.—Transac- 
Uons. VoL ix. parts 4 A 5. 8o. Cofrhester 1905 
reel of floes for Emox. Part vt. 

8a Coleheeter liK)5 

Dcaux- Royal Society Scientifio Tranaaetiona. 

„ 1 4o. Dublin 1905-UKW 

Kconomie Prooeedinga. g©. Dublin 1906 

^entlfic iWeeding*. 8o. Dublin 1905-1906 

Royal Society of Anliquariaa.-Journal. 

,1 ... . 8o. Dublin 1906 

Ulasoow— Arohiteetural Association — Report 

r V L. 4o. Glaagow 1906 

Laana—Yorkshire Arcbicologioal Society—Journal. 

, „ _ . Ho. Leeds 1906 

Lmaimta-Uioester and Leiceetenhir* Society of 
ArchiteeU Annual Report, 1904-1905. 

Lawaa—So«ax Archisolagieal SocieK-r SL!^* 

8o. Lewes 1905 
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LtnKiK—Real Afisoeiftcio dos Architccto* Cime Arebeo- 
logM Portogoexcs—Boletim. 8o. Liabon 190d 
Loxnox—Ai^tcciund Association.—A.A. Notes. 

4o. Lood. lOOS.HKM 

- Brown Book. 

sm. 8o. Lood. 190(t 

-I . - Sketch Book. 

U. to. LooiL IDOA-lOOe 
British Fire Prrvontion Committee—Pablica* 
tioos. Bo. Lood. l!M)A-19(Kt 

Institute of Chartered Aooountants—List of 
Membera 1906. Bo. Lood. 1906 

Institution of Civil Eii|;ine«r» - Ust of Mem¬ 
bers. Bo. Lood. 1006 

- — -- - - Minutes of Pro¬ 
ceedings. Bo. Loud. 1905>1900 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers—Proceed* 
ings. Bo. Lond. 1006-1000 

Iran ± Steel Institute -JuumaL Bo. Lood. 1000 
- List of Members 1006. 

Bo. Lend. 1000 

Lodge (juatuor Corooati—Tnuuaotions. 

la. 8u. Margate 1906 

Bojral Arclurologkal IiutitaU—Journal. 

BO. Lond. 100i>.100G 
Koval Geographical Soeietjr — Geographical 
Joomal. la. Bo. Lond. 1005-1006 

Bojral Institution—Proceedings. 

Ba Lond. 1005-1006 
HoyalSodely—Proceedings, Bo. Lood-190.5-1006 
Sanitary loRtitute.—Jonr^. 

Bo. Lond. 1005-1906 
Society of Antiquaries—A rchoologia. 

la. 4^ Lond. 1005 

—-- IVoceedings. 

Bo. Lond. 1905-1006. 
Society of Architects—Architects' Magaxine 
VoL T. 40. Lond. 1005-1006 

Society of Arts. -Journal. Bo. Lond. 1005-1006 
Society of Biblical Arclueology. — Prxxeedings. 

Bo. Lond. 1905-1006 
Society of Engineer* Transactions. 

la. Bo. Lond. 1006 
Society of Medical Offieem of Health — l*ttblic 
He^th. 4o. Lood. 1005-1006 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies- 
Journal. am. fo. Lood. 1005-1006 

Surreyon' Institution—Transactions. 

Bo. Lond. 1005 1006 
IjOTVaix—S oci^ Centrale d'Arohlteetnre de Belgique — 
Bulletin Mensuel. Bo. Louvain 1005-1906 
Lion—Association I'rovincialo des Aichitectea Franvais 
— Bulletin. fo. Lyon 1006 

Madmv—S ociedad Espanola de Excaraiooes-Boletin. 

fo. Madrid 1006 

MAXCHXwTKa— Literary Jk Philonuphical Society — 
Memoirs A proceedings. Bo. Mancb. 1005-1006 
Society of ArrhiteeU — Kalcndar 1004-1905. 

Bo. Manch. 1005 

MosmujUt—Canadian Society of CnHl Engineers - Trans- 
actious. la. Bo. Montreal 1905-liM)6 

NKwcisTLic-cdi'TTinc — North of England Institute of 
Mining A Moohanical Engineers — Transac¬ 
tions. ia. Bo. Nowc.-on-Tyno 10(^1006 

Psats—8oci4U Centrale dm Architecles—Annuaira 

pam. Bo. I*aris 1006 

_ _ L*Architecture. 

fo. Paris 1005-1006 
Hcole Sp^ale d'Artdilloclure - Stance d’ouver- 
tuie. Bo. Pari* 1005 

Boitx - Commisaiune Archedogica Comunale - Bullet - 

Ib- Bo. Bcme 1006 

Br. PKTKJUiKJXO—SociWe Imperials des Axchitectes 
L’Archltecte. fo, Su Petersburg 1906 


8a*rmtu»—Society of Architects A Surveyor*—Annual 
Report. Bo. Hhelfield 1005 

SmxBT, N.8.W,—Institute of Architects— Report. 

Bo. SydnvT 1005 

-Journal. 

fo. Sydney 1906 

Toao.vro—Ontario Association of Architects—Proceed¬ 
ing*. Bo. Toronto 1005 

VtKXXA—Oeterreiehischer Ingenicur- u. Architekten- 
Verein—Zeitschrifi. la. 4o. Vienna 1005-1000 
Wahiuxutox— American Inetitute of Architocts— 

Quarterly BuHelin. 4o. Washington 1005-1906 

CNIVEBSITV PRESS (CAMBBIDOK) the Ihiblishen- 
Baowx (G. BauiwtmI—T he Caro of Ancient Mona* 
uieoU. Bo. Cambridge 1005 

W.\SHINGTON (1 .8.A.I lOBR-UlV OF CONOBESS- 
Keports of the Librarian for the yean ending 
doth June 1001 and 1905. Bo. Washington 1001-1005 
WASMITH IK.) tbs Publisher—lUraiuuui (M.)—Das 
Werk Alfred Messels. hx Berlin 1005 

WATSON (A. MARYON) B.A. AttmaU-Thtt New Fire 
Protection for London. pam. Bo. Lond. 1006 

WEBB (W. A.) Jssoewfs -TMOB»i.ar (J. L.)—Monu¬ 
mental Braaee* of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Ba Hull 1B03 

WE ISM AN (.V.)—De Gebakken Steen. 

4a AiuAterdam 1005 
WUITTAKKH CO., the Publishers-.A oaws (H.)—Prac¬ 
tical Trigooouietiy. sm. Ba Lond. 1905 

WILLIAMS (H.) FeRoie—.\rchiteciure and Alexandria. 

pam. Bo. Alexandria 1005 
Notes on English Bond. pam 4a Alexandria 1006 
YOUNG (Dr. J.) of Kelly—Fasocsox (J.)—Bibliotheca 
Chcmica: a catalogue of the bocdcs in the ooUectinn 
of the late James Young of Kelly. 3 vols. 

to. Glasgow 1006 


PaBsKirrcD av tm* IHa»iuT«» or th* Itauak Goraax- 
itKSj, COMMENDATORE ALFREDO D’ANDRADE 
AXD SIGNOR M. K. CANNIZZARO, at tmx Sxvasru 
IjrnuiXATioxAL Coxoxms or Aacumcers. 


AVENA (ADOLFO)-Monuroenti dell’ Italia Meridlonale, 

voL i. stu. to. Home 1903 

BAliNABKI (F.)—La Villa Pomptiiana di P. Fannio 
Sinutore. Ronie 1905 

RRlZiO (E.)—Pitiure e Sepolcri M:operti *uU’ EsquUlno 
dalla Campsgnla foodiaria Italiana oull* anno lB7o. 

sm. fa Hume 1B76 

CAV.ALLARl (F. 8.) A HOLM (A.)-Topografia Archeo- 
logica di Siracusa. 

Xext. fix Palermo 1H83 

la. fa Palermo IBBS 
EG1D1(P.).0I0VANN0N1(0.)A- HEKMANIN (P.) -I Mo 
nasteri di Subiaoo: Notlxic storicho: L’ Arehltetlura : 
Gli affresohi. Bo* Rom* 

FUKDERICI (V.)-l Monasieri di .Subtaco: La Biblioteoa 
e P Atchivio. la* Ba Romo 1004 

G.VRVFI (C. A.)—Caialogo illustrato del Tabolario di 8. 

Mw fia Nuova in Monreale. la- Bo. i’alermo 1903 

GENALA IF.)—U Palaxxo di Han Giorgb in Genova. 

sm. fa Florence IBBO 

ITALY—SaxATD uu. Bxa*a-All*gaU al diaeipio di 

Con#«nruio 09 mononifnli e degl i oggeiii di AOllcb iti 
e d’ arte. DedeU-Lesge del ceei sti Oovemi d* Italia. 

fa Rome 1001 

MixtkTUUo Mmia Pi-anucA lararxtosie EIcnoo degli 
EdiAxi Mouarocntali in Italia. 4a Rome 1903 
Notixie intorno xUe Scuole d' Arte e di DuaKOO 
Ilalixne. la- Ba Route 1B9B 

L' Amminislraitooe dell* Anlichita e Belle Arti in 
Itallx. Jan. 1000-June 1003. 2 voU. 

Ba Rome lOOl 
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Sdir ordinimnnlo BemEla AichiMJofpco, 

4d. Itoiuc 1€65 

F«)!ti!azaent^ per I' KsccriLiLOiLc ddlio. Oin^ua 

1(102, No, 185 Bullji ConnerT*Eiaiflii det Slomu- 
mentL Itann^ itN)4 

Urrn:ijO TrcKiro Pim m CostaKjiVAMflSi: ina MoNiTUXSCTJ 
IM K PltLlVl^ItU K 4IELLR FuaTTNCIK M A^jLtLA U 

Cuim. tkindonc del Lii^pri ^BL'SEilli nkli’ Ufficjo 
ud Quudriciinio lS!rt*-lU02. !?(j^ liome llHlS 

MAlOLl (DJ—Tcmpao di Viialc id Knvifrtina. 

8d. Fh^heb, Ipilil 

AIAIlFATT] (V,)—Ijfi Xiivi IkimuiLfi mudidctm utl 

Xruit. pain. ilk). Fumr i 8 (Rk 

i?ACCAlEr>0 {V,)—Lh* im>&AlijUi!» df iUliit'^are i Vaniw. 

8o. Veciico 18117 

SAtCni (A.) A‘ CEBCTl (G->— tl I'ulmwi dpi Coutunii 
dcltn Arenfcann ” in ]n. Uilin 

BAOCONI fO.)—Hclazinni' ddL^ I'lUrln np^lannlii per In 
ConecTvnilotip del Uciii nunsnli dclli; aDtrclju dell* 
Oiubrtn 1801-W—llMKl-JidH, fto, E'«niftiii llMia 

KA1jINAH(A.| it VILtjAUl l(^^J~-NBoTP JlcbLip# Arcnwhi! 
Selinuntlno. liC'Un.’ ID02 

TnrlL: A’rtikUME* OJui 

Tniiuuf(ioni^J^‘'ji^NpE, ainj of K'brja itsuttl 
in unul ftinn fion* in SO; pu|p}ufT»i, 

24. 


PURCHASES. 

Paniphlcts, fltc- 

AJD^VAEH III.]— Giiilillnit CojuUuvtkin. 80. Lotid. l^,hn 

ALLE.S' (d. IL)—Eftiljr ChriailiMi Mutminenij of BwllAnd. 

4o. Kdinburj^b ICKKI 

BlltKMlRE H.) —ArckLUx! tiirni lixm mitl Sled. 

80; liond. ]!Kia 

(O. BALDWIN) ^ Jhfr CUte ot AncLenl JEonu^ 
ntenin. 80. Cnnibridifr 11105 

BY£.LAWB.-fin]g}iii'ii AniuTtKteil )fodd Urednw*. 7tli 

80. Lon^ llH>r> 

CALVKUT ^A. K.J - MswrluJii Btmninj ui Spnin. 

to. LoiuL lUOU 

CAVAI (0, El ) — iklllial IhnWIlllhlm tlctl>fil]l. 

pnm. 80. York lOOtl 

CL.tY ^K.)< Modern Sehnol Bultdiii^). Slid 

In. Bo, Lond, IWO 

CHAM 1 11- jL)—I tnpresiilonj ol dnpiiwMB ArchlteftlUv and 
ibe Aptdli'd .tttj, 8p. Lend. lOEMi 

ClJN^^JNOilAU {P.l— Enl^u dunc.H nnd Ben Jon will: 

ihe Lite at Eriiip} Jtnipa, Ulntiiimlctl vritk tficnhniln^ 
ut liii dMigoa tof iitBer^aUi Ho, Bond. 18!i8 

UAHEMliEIUJ iC.) A flAGUO tE,)—DktFottnnlrt de> 
AntniuiUe (in jiro(7nwi, liu to. PmUi lUQO. lOOO 
U'ESPUUY (H.)^ Kriigmitut* d'AfcbJlGclure ArjliijnB. 

Vol. it it« prOjfTttM), 

DK BAinXlT (A.) A FKIJUAI l/I^DABOT 1 Le« 
CnihtdnJH lie KlUliefl fin proj/nuil. 

to. Purii lllWl-lllOO 

tfllJvE fLxiljr)—Art m tke inodirrti nlale. 80^ I^idk 1888 
BBt'lTT (R.}— Mniiud o! Cculiiuio m illaHtmliid in 
brnMW. 80. Load- lIXMi 

(iUADET at Tlifdtrie do PArehttealuia. 

Vol. Iv. In. 80. Ponn 1190&1 

liuLLAH iWEKCKttLAOH^-Cknieitk nt PnlarM ho, 
biliuin fiimlNUiiliP rt CitDDbLb calkibrlom doliueutn. 

to. Amptcrdiuu IfiWI 
UOElSFALIi (Ti C./^-Pppcro^enjunl of tkii l>we 31 in£ri nnd 
SuiToundIn|t> ot tbfl People: the ExAluble al (4ar- 
mnny, in. 80 . MAivch. HKlS 

Hl'^lSON [A. A| Lhw of Cdiupeiiikitloit. If toEl 

tn. 80. Lend. llHk5 

m:D80S {A- A.) A- IN MAH (A-) Uv or Tniuhl nnd 
Air. ^d cd. 80 . Lund. 190.7 


KOLLEWKV l,H.) d POCKb’TEi^lN lOd— GTiectuHdion 
Toiapal in Untiiriijillfla und Sicilioi]. ToiL abd 
Plntei. Ik lo. BeiHn. 189V 

tiATHAM I ClUkTlcul —The Gnrdtiiv^ ot Itnljr. i tolk 

To. l.o&d. 1005 

L AW.—^Oin TliuBB Xjiv Ueportn fin jiropn-aa). 

4<r. l,ond. imaUOO 
.trtniiul o{ HeiKirEsi. to. Lond. 190<^ 

Ll\:EIU>O0t a’NlVEKSlTY or Ajum. 

TKCTlTU.— Porttolip o{ Mcimuixl Brniringf, 

fo. Liverpool lOOG 

M.\t;ilOUnAX iA.l it WILUa 1\V. A.)-Uw ndnlinu to 
Severs nnd Bnunk 80. Loud- 1904 

MIUDLETDH {J. U.}.^Thn Ituumibn ol Aneieni Itome. 

2 tolH. 2iid ed. Bo. Loitd. 1(^2 

M I LlxAll f W,] —PinatetiD^, pLaiit nnd dactantiTe. 

Onl od. do. Bond. ISOd 
ai>fl<)NT 11 :j A BIAOETTl )0.)—Inlnflll in Lcuno dnl 
Coro dclk Ghieso di Mnn Pietro ui J^tnngiL 

to. Turin 1905 

Ml'THEHIffi- (IE.)—114:$ nuHlernti LoDdhaua imii Mine 

timertf Auflslittunf}^ la. SOi Munich IWl 

\rVflES (Tk H.) —SundioJa Pani utvd Prcieiil. 

to. Projuin 1901 

PEltltltFO fO. E.)—Muilrm Miiobllie-Hliup cotiBlrnctipb, 

4o. N, York 1906 

IKlEliAlUtT (J.)— La noUTOiiu P^riiia do Ju-itiee do 
Uruxellni. fo. BrnRseli [11M14] 

HOPE (AJ — Old CroB4M of llorwt, 4o. Lund. 1009 

IIOBISSON |F. S.)-Eui^ii^ Kurnttatij. 

In. 80. I^ond. lOOo 

BOYAL COMM I as ION OH r.OKIKiN TRAFFIC.—Ht. 

porl4k Ac.* ¥oU i^Tiii, fp. L^ind. 11305. llkkJ 

STANBIHO {P, C,|^Sir Lnwrence Atmii'TjultJiiii. 

1b. 8d, Loud. 19t)5 

HlTpihO (1. B.)— Art* Ih^tuin. to. Finmso 1SM>1 

TRIGGS (11. IHlGO)— The *rt ^firdeb deairfti iu 

* l4i.ro* Load- 1900 

ViNYCOMIl (J,)— Fiotilioua ajui ejinbolic crejilLirM in 
aji, with Bpednl refiirencfl to their lue in PritliUi 
Homlilit. tto. Loud. IWHl 

M'ESTLAKE (N, IL J.)- HUtnrj o) dciiRn in miiml 

il ITE (M .]—PrimilnlKB of nrt us iUnetnlfd by ExnmiilBa 
In the lEtukin Mnseiini nl Shuffieldi nSUi paianMo 
from the writinji* of John. BiLskln. 8 p* Bond. Ifi05 
iMiii.i Votuitcit. 51; PAiu?jit.jrTT 1. 


THE L(EL\ l.IBRAHY. 


PRESEKTEU. 

THE llEi^t’EST OF C. KOhSTKH KAYWARH (F,), 
F.S..4. 


AOI.KR (E) MEtlelalterlialia Bnckalcin.prtuwsrkc ilei 
I'reunflinehen St«4*tM, Vol*. i. d (i, rq. IhirlJn 1883 
CALLLAT (V.J^Hiko; do ViHt de llul,. fo, IMl 
GRAVIH.V (El, H.)—11 4S Jluiirpnta (rn«inrjotpreJ. 

NOLLl (G.)—Htu^tn pimiA di Itunnu Ea- do.^me 1717 
HA Bis- CoitMiKnlQ^r mln Mo-xl'ukxtv liii,"iLi]l!iij[:iE!i— 

ArchivoB : %]jBe Ahbfltipdiei de V^dae.. , 

H5ttil ilo Ville el HAtel.fllBii d'Orleans, 

CbAtoou dp Blois. 

Snlnl' Hnul -T roifl.Chltefuix. 

(:j^tilNl d* l^raj-lo-MimiBL 
Kj^be d'Eu, 

PftTiilon 4il PnTillon de Jeanne J’Aro el 
. ntiCel dc Vi Ho de Boamjeciey, 

E^Ubp Natm-Ojime de Ijaoa. J 


fft Hari»i 
18-55^71 





additions to thk libraky 




I'AllKER (j. H.J—filoaBJtrj of turma used l« nrpliitoclarK'^ 
a 8o. Oifonl iRitf) 

PBICKE Tho PrMtke oi P^rap^ittis i Wt »n **»j 
nwfliod of nijrtfj*flntlp« mitunil objftsls according Lo 
Uufi miM of *ut. Wrlllcn in Frtneli liy » JMoil of 
PiiTlt; lij It. P. +1^. 1 jOIh3ii 1S43 

HtCHABOtjOS {C- J,)—SloHLw from EngU^h UAninoiw, 
4tb Bcrifi*. Lonif 

VlOUiET-LH-OUC (E. E.)—DfotkinMlra rmifloiuit. if 
I'AiohitnettifiE frunvuEiB da si* nu liir^ sifcelt 10 vollB. 

80. PiVTiB l^4-l@U9 

Tot^Ji : VoioaiF-ftt 25f. 


PURCHASES. 

ADAMS (H->—Buildlnu Conirtrucliaii. 8o. Loud. IEM>6 

AMELBNQ (W.) a HOLTZINUEH (H.(—MttiwuniB «md 
EuiiTB of ItMHrd^S volit ftsn. So* LtaniL IfiOC 

BlKKMIBR (W. H I—AmbltwlanU iron ami Btwl. 

80. K* York 190« 

HLOMFIElJl (B.y—Stiidifti in urohltwAtiwj. 

80* I^md. 

BLCNCK (A*)—liBfiMna on Eonu. 4o. >». York [IflOAJ 
BOND (E.^Gothia AicbileelUM Iti E»j;buii ! ait analjiifl 
at the *inl dovdojjmntii of Eogliih Cliunsh 

Arcbdc^^lare lirtmi ih* SonnnTi Coinjacat to Iha Db_- 

aalation of fte MDnital0riHU ttt »o. Ijond* lEtCo 

BKOVVS (J. YTOODJ-Itoliwi AwlitliMture* 

fftn. 80* Lend. VifO.'i 

BUCKMASTEB f&I* A-)—Hutidboolt of jircUUo(itu>?. 

So. t^nd. (l!K)(3n 

BUMPUa (T. F.)--G!oriPR of Northsm FmBc«. 

io. Ijond* llM>5 

OAMM (D. B.l -Sc»ntti Devonahiro «rMns- 

' potii. 8t.. York MMHt 

CHABNOCK (G. F.J-Gmpbit Huilca, 

ol». fd. MiiiithpfltGT latfiT] 
CLABKF* fA. D.f—Form fniiliIitV3«. «*■ 

' ho. Land. 

CLINCH (GJ—Si. hwlV Calln-tdra!* tuo. Und- ISMW 

COOK (T* A*^—Old Fjrovfliioe* 3 voli. So. Lond. HlOfi 

CORNER |JA—Motlam Honaiiiii in Town and Cdantpr. 

‘lo, Lond. llKiS 

CRANE {VV.)—Xdaata in art, 80. I^mL IMo 

mCKSEE (B.J—Loiuion BnHdliirt Arta, 3nd 

cd, So. Ixtnd. lUfW 

KVANH (0* At—B^ twhjt! In Oiford and 

ihv CotawoEda. So* J^wl. 1U05 

FIELD {H.) A BC.NNEY (M,)—KoKUah l>uiui->«lEc AmLi 
trclnra of the aviitli A avitiili ftflitlMriwL 

Jo. I^jivd* lEtfto 

freeman IA C.) Croinatorla af flwt Brllairt ami 
abroad. lo- Lord. flWHiJ 

GARDNEJI |P.) -OmiiHMai' of Grt^k kri. 

Ho, Lond* lUO.'i 

CiODMAN (E*l—ML-dla^vat nnfhtUit^lans in Eaw*. 

Ho. Banataad IIKLI 

HABVKV fW, At—TLc Modirl YEIIn^j and It* CottAKOG: 

BonraviUfi. I*- Sa. Lond. lt*0d 

IIKDGKB (Kri—Modem IJgblniim CkHldlwhTO* 

la. Hu* iiUtid. 

JACKSON iT. 0,1 —Reason in ansliIiMliriTP, 

la. 80. LuJid. lUQil 

J0I*Y IlLl'—Maialolw^rkD dar Baakunat and dci Kidhal- 
Kfllrcrbes in Italurti. *«. 'VlttonbarM [lEHM] 

KENT (W.i -Ilrai|*nf of Inign Juhbr, ta. fo* laind. 
UlODOORTS (ILji—Artihitpptiiral Bhailaa and Shoduvm. 

Jo. ikjAMn IJjOl 


JIAOINNIS jC. D.J—Fen dtaail^l^^- 8a. Boaton 11X18 

MOORE ICh H.l^iiaracter of Bfamb^ance AriiibltocAuix'* 

80. N. York ISKl?; 

ML'THESIUB fll.)—Das En^iafllio Katu. i 

fft Berlin lOfM-lUfW' 
NASH The, Main Lon a af England in Bw Olden Tii^ 
iTlio Studio odilion). I*. So, Lond. lOw 

PALKy (F. A.h-Oothlo AfnaldEnan* CUi ad. 

I^H Land. 1983 

FEBKH {SYDNEV}—RMidentiftl Flaia af all ola^iw. En- 
oluding artLsaiie'' liweJIingH, la. Ho*Loud. llMli 

PETTINX {G.l -Vieenaa. la. 80. Bergamo llXM 

paHilPFl {A.)—Florence* So. Lend, lOCW 

PBlOB IE. S.i—Catli'edfiil.baUders tn England, 

U. 80. Lond. IfHX) 

IIKE (P. J. t — NuTTimllurifg and itt Art to tbe ond of 

IHtb centnrjf. 1“- 8a. l^d* Ml65 

RKID IG.J -pTMtiaa] aanlUtion. Ho. Lorul. ItHWl 

RUE AD (G- W.)—PrincipliHi of Deaign. 80. Load* IIXM 
RICCI iG.)—Voltoria. la, Xu. BoTgomo 190.1 

RICHEY |E* 

fitniction, atoh-ttMl*. Ac, Sn- N* Yotk. mOA 

BITJ5Y fJ. W.l—ktamnal of carpenter and joinary* 

8a l^nd* 19W1 

ROBERTS (If* W,t — Aroliitoctiiriil EteiobinM and draw. 

lug in jMTjpMtlvo- I*- 8a. I^nd. 1908 

SAGVAOEOT fC,)—MonogrepWe dr PHi'ilel dt k 

Dijon. fo- t*«di ISfifl 

SHE HAB (W, F.l—Pcrfipwlpi'e tabluA. Oa Ediahutgb IWXS 
SIMPSON (F, M.l—History of arcbilf'Clurai doTClapmetit, 
y5j)_ L 80. Lend. lOOS 

SPAUBOW ( W. SHAW) A OTHERS -The Mudnm 

1». 80. Lond. 1900 

BXATIUM (H. H,)—Modem an:Jillm:ln». Ro. Wd. ISIIT 
STUART (R. A. Q.)—POTiSKia- l«- 8a BerBsmo ISOS 

STUBBS (C. W’*)—Caiubrltiu*. 8a. f^anJ. 1905 

BLPINO IJ* B.) -Pifli. la- 8a. ReigjHao lUOo 

TESTl fL.) pArmn. ^ 8a* Berj^no IWJIi 

THOM.lbS (J. \V.||i=^Yaiill]atIon, boaiing, lutd Usbfing af 
tlweUlngs, 80. T^nml. IDOe 

TWEf*’tT.TBEES (W\N.) -Contirola RIbeI. 80. J^ond* IIMW 
USXLL (0* W'.l—PraoticBi mrvoyTng. Stb ed. 

WEIR (Jd—Greek paintor^i art. 00. Lond. IfMVi 

Total*: Vor,rrif*n± 83. 

MEDALS PRESENTED. 

SJTEK.S fB* PEIENEi—Dbr, Hwd of K. F* SpSontI 
UtaoripUon, A Record of Ihe Ettcrm of his Fuitlla. 
CalleaKaca and Priatidi. 

Hev, Ionia Capita]. Ac. : inficriptfoii, rhe preatr!!!. Tru.'A 
licWeoa Mim, and Moti iit tito tnwl of giving Counsel. 

Ed. Lanterh Ac. (Brouu]i 10115 
BARNSLEY— G6r. Mouiorial Tnwor erwled to Mps, 
Locke hy Sarah MoCrtorj. tS77, Aitjhltwl* B- P. 
Soicei* 

pARlS^trttek by (Re Soelct^' dcs ArehiUcteO DipWuiea 
par la Gouverjitiiuffll to ootnniomormtu ilio Serenlli 
Inierrmiional ConEtew of Arohitocta, tAndaH] 1988. 
Obc. CoiniDifiBEs and FJoral tL-fioiatiomi. Inwiriptkiti : 
A ITnafltut Royal Arclilbectn Britannii^aea- 
VI1' CohR^ Inlernallanal de» Aiftbiteclaa A fxjiidrM, 

UXXj*" ■ ,**..*. 

lin. AllegoriMil Group- InBCrJpGan : La bocieU' 
honoto ct encourage lee haultfai ^ladea d*.\rohJle<tuirt. 
1877.'* Sc, Lonia Bolkc* 

Tcrr^ : MKUit^ 
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.lOUIiiVAL 

OF 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Seventy-first Session—1905-1906. 

TIIK OPEXIXO A1>PUESS. Delivered by the President, Mr. John Belcher, A.U-A., 
at the First General Meeting, Monday, 6th November 1005. 

CoLliEAOUKS, LaPIES, AKP ObNTLKMES,— , . , , • i i . 4 # 

rnlll'. confidence and goodwill of my hrother architects—to which 1 am mdebted for 
^ I ^ this second opportunity of addressing you at the opening of a new Session—are a 
1 source of no small enouragement to me, in view of the difficulties likely to attend 
upon my iiosition as President during the period upon which we are now entering. 

I am very grateful for the courtesy and consideration which have been w generously 
extended to me on all liands, for the help and support of thoMemliers of Council, and for the 
over-ready assistance of our Secretary, Mr. Locke, and the General Staff, to whose patience and 
zeal in the oflicial and clerical work of the Institute we owe more tlian its memliers generally 

are perhaps aware of. . . , j 4 

The general appreciation of the President’s At Homes ** has been so plamly evidenc^ 
that I am pro|)08ing to continue these pleasant reunions during the coming Session. The 
readiness with which our friends the painters and sculptors have respondetl to our invitation 
lias added greatly to the popularity of the ** At Homes,” which liave, I hope, serA’ed the good 

purpose of drawing us all more closely together. 

Looking liack upon the year that is past I may, without fear of contradiction, report to 
you a great advance in the position of this Institute, in its infiuence and power, and may with 
«|ual confidence prognosticate a still greater advance in the coming yeor, owing to the siiecml 

circumstances of the time. . . , 

Our numbers have gone up very much, owing partly, no doubt, to the determination of 

the Institute to close its doors against all who have not passed a qualifying examination. 

Our losses have Ijeen numerous too. many of the elder men whose labours m the past 
have done so much to make Uie Institute what it is, having passed from among us. 

The latest loss we liave to deplore is that of our distinguished former President, Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., veritably one of the gianU of our days. This is not th^occasion for me to 
dilate upon Mr. Waterhouse’s marvellous powers of work, us the vast buildings which 
testify thereto. But it may fairly be claimed for him that he developed a phase of Art— 

TUMfialM.TaLXm.SaL~UK««. IM*. * 
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consifltetitly foilowetl to the laat—as [seculmrly his own hr that of the lirothers Adam was 
chAracteristic of them in another direction. Entering ui^on Uia career just when the tide of 
Gothic revival was at the jfloodj he heid his Touthfnl hark on a course distinctly his own^ 
making the strong reactionaiy current's ot the time subserve the needs of modem domestn^ 
architecture. To hia practical and onlerly mind the regular and symmetrical claBsical plan 
commended itself as no other did, and it was on this lhat he won his first competition, the 
Manchealer Assize Cfonrts. The history of fiis life will aflanredly be found to be fruitful Iwth 
in instnictiou and encouragement for thoisewho love their art. Sympathetic letters have Iteen 
receivetl at the Institute from Continental architects and others, testifying to the great esteem 
in which he was held ahrtMid as wall as m England* 

Tlie public works to which I referred in my Addresa a year ago are rapidly approaching 
completion, and in the City the Old Bailey boil dings are progresaing well. The excellence 
of Mr. Mountfoi-d's plan la more and more eiddent us it is develope*!, and the building lioth 
externally and internally fully expresses its purpose. The work is broad in treatment, and 
will no doiibl prove impressive in character when completed. 

The pulling down of a large jwrtion of the Regent Street Quadrant has been the occasion 
of conHidemble anxiety, the moi-e so bei^ntise Imildings recently erected on other Crown proprly 
near by exliibit a total disregard for LLieir mirroundingSt and indeed for any geneml aciheiue 
Kuch as that devised by Kash, to which Regent Street owes Us peculiar character and value. 
The preseni oMcials, hou'ever, recognising the mistake made in the past, have determinenl to 
use their jxiwerfl to retain a uniform treatment of the Quadrant at least The need for such 
uniform ireatnient was so strongly felt by architects that hatl it not l>ecome known that Mr. 
Xonnau hi haw had lieen engaged ujKin a design of a fat^'ade for all the htiil dings in the Quadrant 
lUere would, I fescl snre, have been a gonoml outcry, 1 have reantm to believe now that, thanks 
to the wis^lom of the author]Uoe and the compliance of the County Council, to whose architect 
we owe much* in res|)ecl of such portions as are under their control, there will Le achieved a 
memorable work and a noido termination to Regent Street wc^rthy of a great city* 

The propose*! new Wtoleyan Hall in liVealminBler gave rise to an important competitionj 
for which many fine designs were subiuitted. The choice of the assessors in the end fell 
uiK>n Messrs* Lancheater k Rickards, but there were others who ran these gentlemen very 
close. The design of Messrs, Cross k Mallows in particular presented many delightful 
features. 

Cardiff, where again Messrs, Lauchester k Rickards are very much in evidence, claima 
a good deal of our attention at the present time. Hh Town Hall and Law Courts promise to 
be among the most successful buildings of our day. Simple m pkn, convenient in armnge- 
mcni, fine in scale, dccomteil with Just the proper amount of ornament, they will combine 
with the new University Buildings by Mr* Oariie, tbe Library und Museum by Mr* Seward, 
and a small hut excollenit building by Mr, AVille, to form a remarkable grou|i—situated in 
lioanLtfui park^like gromids -of w'hich Cardiff may w'ull be proud. 

By the far-floeing lil>eraUty of the authorities, the lirchitects of the monicipal buildings 
have boon enabled to avail theiusclves of tlio assistance of some of our best sculptors hi 
giving force and expression to the buildings. 

1 must pass over many other important workfl which ore either in comisa of erection ot 
in conteJnidaLiori, to s|H]ak of a rELatter which touches uh very cloBely—the queallou^ via,* of a 
new official horuH for this Institute* Owing to the increase of official work, tlie growth of the 
Libraiy, and the need of more simce for the exhibition of studeute* drawings and the display 
of our rminy treasure's, the pramisee which we now occupy are dtiily proving more inadequate 
to the domatids made nprui them, and* os they cannot be extended, we liave been compoUed 
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to look elsewhere. .«ter many (roitless inquiries und attempts the Co^cil hoi« to 
uhle to recommend the acquisition of a line freehold site which has been found m Portlan 

******1 need scarcelv say that this important matter has been most carefully consulered-^ s 
s,«cial Committee of P^t Presidents, as well as by the Council and the Hmince Cuimittee- 
both in resiiect of the eipediency of such a step and in resimct of ways and means 

The proposals adopted will be laid before you in due course. I mus confess I shall 
highly graUfiTif, when the Inteniational Congress assembles next year. 1 am able to inmit 

out the site referred to as marking the future home of this lustitule. increased in 

There is another umtter which touches us close y. or ought to. “ 

numbers and prosperity, the Institute U calle.1 to face mcreasmg responsibil ty towards those 
(both members and others) who from no fault of their own may have need of help. 

Ours is a precarious and ever-shifting profession, with some 
lean ones. It U hard when some who have done good and weU-known work suddenly Imd 
themselves stranded by unforeseen troubles or unusual circumstances 

Gentlemen. 1 am distressed to inform you that the small amom.t of the ““'>“"1^"’"* ‘ 
U.e Architects’ Benevolent Society is totally inadequate to m«t the 
should 1« relieved. It should be miderstood that the c«re dealt with are 
out the country, and they have increased, but the subscriptions have not 
I have only to remind all newly elected members and others who have not yet ^ 

this deserving cause, and they will do so at once, so tlml fun^ may be m ‘h* 

Committee, who. 1 assure you. spare no i«in» in their loyal efforts to relieve their distressed 

““'^TpoUcy of the Institute continues to be directed towards the training and advancement 

of its members and the benefit of the community at large. -rifrxrrTiiitifkii nr 

Every assistance ha. Ime.i rendered to pubUc Isslies who have ““8*“ " 

advice, and it is now the almost universal custom to request your President to nomniate an 

^‘'T'.rcT^Zns 1 note that the Regulations by the I-tUnte - g— 

mloiited: but it would 1« greatly to the advantage of a 1 l|arties -j 

is proposed to introduce a variation or insert a sjiwial claure. such 
claL^ first supervised by the Assessor. The latter is 't" 

dilions laid down, and any vagueness or uncertamly m technical *" ^ 

mind of no seeming importance—is apt to prove oiwiding y u air co . . . 

It U of great importance aUo that public bodies, while reserving to the right 

of confirminfth. Asltor’s decUion. should be very Hn lav his ^r 

man of considerable practical experience and training m areh.tectur^ Tms Ts! Urge ^ pre- 
u,«n the impracticabiUty or carefully masked faulto which mar the 

pirtion of Jmpetitors; knd to think tlmt it is sufficient for a or any ^y oMa^m 

to know whaV they like." to use an expression often heard m '^“7„Vtul 

a premium upon work which U showy but intrmsically bad. It is “f ‘ j 

to lead the way in discerning and approving aU tlmt is goerf an ’ 

recognise, and so far as imssible reward, those quahUes which 

T,7want of discrimination shown in some official and other circles. ^ 

previ^c:.:iCd:much force and point to the demand for the ^ 

Ling one way at least of counteracting the injustice so often done to 

The Committee appointed by the General Body toronsider theprm p ^ however, 
now reported, and gonVso far as to suggest a form of BUI m Parliament. There ,s. however. 
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considerable diversity of opinion still, and it is scarcely |>ossible that the Bill shonld pass 
into law. Yet some remedy must bo found for the present evils; we cannot be indlflferent 
to the interests of the many able men u)>on whom existing conditions press so hard. Your 
now Begistration Comiuittoo has therefore already appointed a Sub-Committee to examine 
impartially into the whole question. This Committee, which is com)K>sed of men holding 
diverse, oven opposite, view's, is to receive and consider the evidence of those, whether 
members of the Institute or not, who may be either in favour of or op{X>8ed to compulsory 
registration, or who hiive suggestions of any kind which may help the Committee to formulate 
a scheme which they can recommend. iVnd any of the members in the provinces who may 
wish to ofifer suggestions or furnish evidence should communicate with the Secretary as soon 
as i) 0 S 8 ible. The work of the Committee need nut occupy any great length of time; but what 
is done must be thorough, and we must arrive at a final solution of the question. Should the 
Committee find it desinible to promote a Bill in Parliament, w'e must not risk failure or court 
defeat by presenting one which, owing to the opposition it arouses, has no chance of passing. 

The coming year will mark an epoch in the history of this Institute, for at its close 
only those who have qualified for the ranks of the Associates will be elected to full membership. 
Ample provision will be made for the needs of those who tlius seek to qualify, and all the 
necessary educational facilities will l)e complete. 

Tile Institute intends to take up the question of Education on the basis laid down by the 
BiMird of Education and to give it its full supixirt, and 1 am glad to lie able to announce 
that tliis being so I have received an intimation from some twelve well-known architects that 
they are now willing to join the Institute and work with us in advancing by everv means in 
their (lower this most important question of architectural education. 

The new Board of Architectural Education forme<l for this purpose has, after long 
deliberation, issued a Bejiort which has been approved by the Council and by all the educa¬ 
tional bodies interested. The aims and methods proposed for adoption were admirably set 
out at one of our meetings by Mr. Beginald Blomfield, A.R.A., one of the Uon. Secretaries. 
The Board is constituted on a very broad basis, its Advisory Members, for instance, including 
representatives of the Royal Acatlemy, the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
the Board of Education, the London Comity Council, University College, King’s College, the 
Universities of Liverpool and Manchester, University College, CardifiT, the Architectural 
Association Day School, and the Architectural Schools’ of imporUnt centres in the country. 
All these have consented to the pro|>oee«l scheme, and the co-ordination of the work in the 
several schools is agreed upon. The imiiortaiice of the advance thus accomplished can hardly 
be overstated. 

A certain definite standard and right metlicxl of andiitectural training Iwing thus 
establishwi, it follows that in due course the Board’s certificate will form a very valuable asset 
in the portfolio of the rising architect- However desirable it may be that the style and title 
of architect should be limited to duly qualified men, it does not seem possible for us to do 
more at present than midertake to certify tliat the men who pjms through the Board’s 
curriculum and obtain the certificate are acquainted with the essentials of our art and iKwsess 
certain definite qual^caUons. The test thus imposwl will l>e a valuable one, not only in the 
interests of the public, but also of the students themselves. 

The latter for the most part recognise their obligation to fit themselves for their work 
but the natural impatience or iHjrhaps conceit of youth leads some to think that for them at 
any rale there may l)e a short cut to success and fame, forgetting the old adage “ There is no 
royal road to learning." ' 

Then the queetion oriees. Ought not those who have submitted to au arduous course of 
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training aiwl passed severe tests tn bo dbtinguislieil in some special manner? This is a 

matter to be t^en into consideration. , • • i 

In future those who jiossess a certiliciite of the Board of Education will certainly be 
exemided from some of the Institute examinations, though the final examination for member- 
ship, and that proUbly in a modified form, may bo resen-'ea; and we may, 1 thmk, be 
sure that the growing i)Ower of this Institute as the representative body wUl bring to its 
members, according to their grade, whether Fellow or Associate, not only increasing kudos, 
but lui ever-larger share of the greatest and best work that may l)e called for in our art. 

The education of the public in the elementary principles of architecture clamis our 
attention at the present time. I know that this idea is regarded by some as utopian, but at 
any rate there is abundant evidence that people generally take more interest in the subject 
than they used to. A recently published handbook by Martin Buckmaster, though too 
archieological in character, is yet evidence of a demand for information and instruction of a 
popular rather tlian technical character. 

Committee was appointed last Session to consider whether anythmg could bo done in 

this direction, and they came to the conclusion that certain proposals laid before them were 

not only pnicticable but capable of an extensive application. ** standard work issued ly 
tlie Institute, and directed not so much to the training of the professioiml student as to furmsli 
information which might wiUi advantage form a imrt of every educated iiersou’s intellectua 
e<iuipment, would prove of use, not only to the public generally, but also to school teachers and 
others interesleil in education. 

Tlu» questiott—•• Tlie Edncation of the PubUc together with that of a drplomo for 
architects, and tho best methods to he adopted in the laying-out of cities, will engage the 
attention of the International Congress which is to meet in London in tho third week of Ju y 


in next year. , ,, • r i 

This will be tlie seventh such Congress, and the first held m London. 

On previous octcasions. for the most part, the Ckmgress has been aided by a State 
subvention ; for foreign Governments are alive to the importance of such events froin t e pom 
of view of the national intereets. Our system of government not allowing of such supiiort, 
we are thrown hack, for the success of the Congress, almost entirely on our own enterpriM 
and esprit de corps. .\n earnest apiieal is therefore made to all members of the profession m 
this country to lend a generous aid in this matter, not so much by special donations-though 
the Executive Committee are by no means too proud to accept them—as by enrolling them¬ 
selves members of the Congress, whether they see their way to taking ivari in it persoMl y or 
not. If the profession generally give the Committee their support, the Committee will see te 
it that the Congress is not merely a success, but not in anywise inferior m digmty and 


interest to any that have preceded it. . , , , . * * 

Other countries have heartily welcomed and hospitably entertained the delegates sen 

them, and we must be no less generous in the reception of our foreign confreres,^ 
and others who are to honour us with their presence. The Institute is coutnbatmg i.o00 ; 
the balance, a pretty heavy one, must be supi.Ued by subscription. A senes of visits and 
entertainments is being arranged, and tlie Committee are drawing up what they hope will 
prove a very attractive programme. 

When the time comes helpers will be welcomed. In particular the Committee ore anxio 
to enlist the services of any meml>er8 of the Listitute who may be convei^t wiBi one or more 
foreign languages. Throe or four gentlemen have already promised their services. 

We are looking forward to this Congress as an opiwrtunity of vimtila^g i^ny interestuig 
Hueetions, and of learning something of the principlee and practice adopted m other lau s. 
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We mast, however, in comparing foreign methods with oar own, take into account the 
patronage that the State in so many cases extends to the arts, and to architecture especially, 
abroad. 

Hitherto, as 1 have l>efore pointed out, foreigners have taken hut little account of our 
native architecture. It is only of late years, with increasing facilities of travel and, I may 
mid, the improved relations with other countries which our gracious King and Patron has 
done so much to foster, that discovery is being made of the many magnificent buildings 
scattered over the British Isles, many of them possessing a distinction and character not 
found elsewhere. 

In the sphere of domestic architecture particularly we can bo^t of much that excels 
anything else of the sort in Europe. From the mansion of the wealthy landowner situated 
in its own park to the homely cottage of the village labourer or artisan standing in a 
well-kept garden, often hidden behind the trim hedge of some picturesijae lane, our niral 
landscape possesses a beauty and interest that cannot l)e surpassed. The atmosphere of 
peaceful repose in which our country towns and villages so often seem to be bathed—the 
effect of that reticence and love of seclusion which mark our countrymen—is a surprise, 
indeed a revelation, to those who have only seen life under other conditions, and |x>Bse88e8 
irresistible charms and attractions for many who visit us from other lands. 

We ourselves have not shown due appreciation of these beauties of our native land. 
Not only are wo, as a nation, fond of travel, but we ore wont to extol everything that is 
foreign and depreciate everything that is our own. Foreigners, naturally enough, have taken 
ns at our own valuation. It has been so in every department of art. Not until a man's 
work has been approved and commended by other nations is he recognised hero as worthy of 
any honour. 

I anticipate that the Inteniutional Congress will go far to open the eyes of the public 
to much in their own land that they have not hitherto valued at its true worth. Let us 
make every effort to welcome our colleagues heartily and to do them all the honour we can, 
and thus contribute to draw closer the bonds of international esteem and friendship which 
knit us to them. 

1 make no apology for bringing before you once again the question of our street 
architecture in its hygienic n8|iect. The appearance of our public thoroughfares is commonly 
reganlod as a mere matter of taste, and is not believed to have any Ijearing upon the health 
or morals of the people. In my .\d<lre88 last year I laid l>efore you reasons for thinking 
otherwise, and I again press tlie matter upon your attention, because the pro|K>sals laid 
before Farliament by the Traflic Ck)mmiHHion will, if adopted, afford a splendid opi>ortunity 
for the application of l)otter principles than have hitherto prevailed in this respect. 

The formation of new main avenues and the widening of important thoroughfares to 
provide greater facilities for locomotion and transport imply new building frontages. Let 
the fa«;a<les which are thus to be in the public eye, as it were, for many long years to 
come, be under proper control from the very first. The owners of land bordering on a 
public thoroughfare ought not to l>e at liberty to indulge an iU-regulated fancy for what 
is bad and false in architecture or vulgar and showy in api»earance. Let there be a control 
set upon private caprice that our street architecture may be marked by that restraint, that 
unobtrusive simplicity, the result of serious and dignified thought, which may tend to 
produce like thought in tlie minds of those who look u{)on it. 

The formation and widening of main arteries in great cities has another aspect The 
work no doubt is primarily undertaken to provide for the ever-increasing demands of the 
traffic; but incidentally it assists materially in bringing a proiier air-supply to the crowded 
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centre. The extenBion of the tramway ayebem is driving (rnm the Huburlis many of the 
wealthier class who in the past have reaideci m Fraborhan honses staialmg in many acrea of 
land. These groonds are now being acquired by tbo siHSCulating builder, who is busy running 
up small houaes crowded together into tlie minimum spiite permitted by the Building Act. 
Thus tho supply o£ air to the central parts \mtxg blocked in every direction by a zone 
of ovor-bnilt suburbe, and the danger in case of an epidemic of a malignant chan^cter is 
inci-eased moat Berionsly* 

In some countries—for instance, Germany and the United States—State interfermce has 
iHHm invoked to regulate the " extension of cities," and I am glad to note that the authorities 
are seriousiy considering the ndvisability of similar logislalion in respect of the flubiirbs of 
London. Tho attention of tbo public has beau somewhat diverted from this larger subject 
to w'hat is relatively a minor detail, viK. the cliaraoter of the email villa residences referrotl 
to; but tlic interest taken in the soHJalled " garden cities " is evidence of an awakening to 
the importance of a gradtiatotl increase of air-space in proportion as the buildings recede 
from the centre of the city. 

As Sir JamoH Crichtou-Brownc said at tiio Sanitary Ck>ngri*HS, "it is desirivble that 
wfl bIiouUI obtain control of tlie builder, and prevent the indefinite and ungnidsil growth 
of the suburbs. We should then construct great leafy aveniicfi, fine liroad llmroiiglifiu-es, 
stretching away into the immense ocean of beautiful air in tho country." 

The laying-out of such avenues and thoroughforeo is not entirely and solely a matter for 
the engineer and liorough surveyor. The architect,, and in certain cases the painter and 
sculptor, might with great public advantage be called in to collaborate with them. It is not 
the best wav in such a matter to take an ordnance map and rule a straight line from one 
point to another. Tot such is, in essence, the course frequently adopted ; and should aiiy 
important imilding or object of interest come m the way, the engineer's motto is too often like 
(ieotge Stephonaon's in respect of the cow that somebody auggested might trespu.’^s on his 
new railway: ** Bo nuich the worse for the eoo ! ' ho is reporteil to have amd. 

There is a great deal more to lie detortninod in connection with a now thoroughfare thEui 
the mfjflt direct route, tho necessary gradieute, tho sanitary and hygienic requiremonts, J^c. i 
there arc artistic piiF^sihilities to be taken, as it were, into the public servicoii such as the opening 
up of suitable vistaa, the bringing into prominence or the screening of existing buildings, the 
slight turning from the Hlraight line to heighten the effect, or provide phrees for carriages to 
stand out of tho line of traffic. These and other expedients which have 1 ;oqii adopt^l in some 
foreign cities witli admirable results—as tioiutod out recently by Mr. iohu W. Simpson in his 
interesting jwtijer on the Laying-out of Cities — all fall within tho proper Junction of the 
architect. So also. I venture to Ihink, do die metboda to be adopted in croasiiig squar^ and 
iqwn Hpacett, mid devices for loBsening the |H>iutfl of uolUaion from cross traflic, to W'bich he 
referred. 

With reference to divergence from the Btraight line, I tmiiy point out that though the 
method of straight lines and uniform buildings possoases many merits, and aho^d be rigorously 
itisist&l on wherever a dignihed approach is demanded, or stately and official requirements 
render ii obviously advisable, yet to be effective this style of treatment most be limited and 
kept within due proportion to ie puriJOflc. Otherwise it ceases to be impressive. Mere ro|> 0 - 
tition B]>e]ls monotony, and a long straight street is appalling to the pedestrian, ao^ (hat a 
break in the line of axis, bucIi as a aquaro or open space, is welcomed as a relief, ft ifl often 
poesible to iutroiluce such feature into a scheme wjtli fwlmirable effect and without breaking 
the line of route. 
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Hiese nre Bomo of the special coiisidenitionB wliich woolil naturally be referred to the 
architect when associated with the engineer in the laying-out of new streets. 

The authorities need to be awakened to the fact that these matters have a commercial 
aspect which apiieals to the practical mind. Art pays when properly handled: not anything 
and everything that is lal)elled Art; not the art which vaunts itself, but ntther that which 
is concealed ; the art which influences, controls, and satisfies by its sense of fitness ; the art 
which, for instance, concentrates efiects or subordinate parts in their relation to tlie whole; 
which seiaes opportunities, or even difficulties, and turns them to effective account. In such 
wise can art bring enhanced value to schemes which would otherwise be merely utilitarian, 
and blank utilitarianism is apt to l>6 disfigured by a brutal directness which is repulsive, or a 
bare and naked plight which is \'ulgar. 

In the absence of a Minister of Fine Art with duly qualified advisers, an Art Commission 
simibir to that which has l)een established in New York has lieen suggested. The Commission 
referretl to has jurimliction over all designs of municipal buildings, bridges, approaches, gates, 
fences, lamps, the lines, grades, and plotting of public ways and grounds, arches, structures 
and approaches, and other similar matters. It must l>e admitted that such powers as are hero 
indicated can safely be placed only in the best and most capable hands; for, alas! what frauds, 
if not crimes, are i>erpetrated in the name of art! 

False art has made many mistrust all art, and caused them to shut their eyes to the real 
value and influence of that which is genuine. 

I l»elieve, however, there is a lietter time coming. It is noteworthy as one iNisses 
through the country wliat an increasingly large proiwrtion of the smaller class of houses have 
evidently been designed by architects. The builder is discovering that an architeefs design 
is not an expensive and nnnecessaiy^ luxury, but that the initial outlay is more than repaid if 
not in the actual building of the house—and this often bapt)enH—at any rate in the improve<l 
letting which results. 

1 cannot help remarking too niK>n the advantage which accrues to the architect himself 
in the process of studying and designing small houses. It certainly is not very remunerative 
work, but it has its compensating rewards. Any real advance must no doubt l>egin in small 
things before there can be a true appreciation of greater work. As the true qualities of 
architecture should be equally seen in small as in large buildings, they may perhaps l>e more 
easily gras{)ed and understood by way of the less complicated problems. 

Increasing knowledge will add to the numl)er of those who appreciate and desire good 
work, and their sensitiveness in matters of taste will incite the producers to higher efforts, so 
that by action and reaction our native art will approach a higher level. Let us seek not 
merely to fan the growing interest in our art, but also to aw^aken a clear i>erception of its true 
qualities. It will not be long, I venture to prophesy, before public opinion will declare itself 
definitely and decidedly, insisting upon grace and refinement Iwth in our public buildings and 
onr important thoroughfares. Given such an opportunity, we may feel confident that our 
national architecture will not fail under the test, but will reflect the highest and noblest 
qualities of our race. 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


SiH JOHN THORNYCROFT, Lli-D., F.R.S.: 
Mr. PrcAidont. Ladies and (icintlcmen, I foci 
mticL bimour04l in being asked io propose a vote 
(if thanks for Iho Address which we havo now 
tioanl, and which I feel is of great interest. It 
bitiches on Mn many pnintM, and so broadly, that 
it must arouse thoughts within us as to the pro¬ 
priety of things to which previously our attention 
iiad not liecn calUsl. I feel this, tluit the architect 
luis a great responsibility. Wo are largely in¬ 
debted to him fur our comfort, though ho must 
not mnko ns too comfortablo, or we siuill stop in- 
di ors lunger than is good for us. I myself am an 
architect-a naval architect, and I fool this sad 
disadvantage, that while the architects of our 
houses on land odd to our comfort, it is some¬ 
times said that the tcniporaiy abodes wo Iiavo on 
tlie sea adds greativ to our discomfort! With 
regard to what has Wn brought before us, tberu 
is one topic on which 1 should like to make a few 
remarks. I am glad io learn that our roadwavs 
are within the pro\inoo of the architect; hut the 
architect is ho glad to have lots of ground to build 
on, that sometimes he encruaobes on w’hat I think 
shotdd lie the thoroughfare. In London we are 
widening our roads os far os wo can, but I remem¬ 
ber many plncee—Urn Huston Road for instance — 
where the houses were set inck with a considerahlc 
amount of ground in front of them in the original 
plan: but unfortunately that lias boon deporUsl 
from, and the buildings havo iN^in brought nearer 
the centre and a row of |x>sts Irnve been put down 
the middle, and any poor automobilist like myself 
who wants to get along the rood now finds it very 
difticult. I feel tlrnt it is no gootl having liamf- 
soino buildings to look at if there is no space to 
sec them. There is another point which bos not 
lieeii alluded loin this Addrcfw — ttmt is protection 
from fire. There have been one or two occasions 
when London luis lieen really in danger, when all 
tlie resources of the firo brigade liavn Uon com- 
liating a largo area of fire w'bicb liad it sprood a 
little more might have had serious and most 
alarming consc>«|uences. Not only for liealth hut 
for safety from flm tlM>re should lie inrovidod green 
aveuii&i through Ijondoii, which would be most 
|^^rcoab)o and would odd io tlio safety of our city. 
Th(>rn is another point I should like to call your 
attention to os on autoniohilist. The horse is 
rapidly disappearing in London, and a new condi¬ 
tion is arising. Wtieii wo are confined to horse 
pow'er for propulsion through a town a hill is a 
great olistaclo. When we are meohautcally pro- 
{lolled through a city, where there arc great cross 
tracks—such as at IMrk liono and soiuo other 


places—it bos boon proposed by one of our 
eminent engineers that one line of traffic should 
go over the otlier. I should like to support that 
idea. If the inclination of the road is not beyond 
a certain amount (and that certain ninniint may be 
defined os the amount which is limited to projiel- 
Ung the vohiclo at tbesptxsl nx|iiircd), tlic iiuNleraUi 
inclination which may Im used to cross one road 
by onotiier is not extravagant at all if you do 
not Imvo to put a break oii going downhill. 
If you liavo the hill so adapted os to give 
the propelling power downhill, you will then 
about doublt! the power necessar}’ to get up; but 
it is only for half the time, so that tlie consump¬ 
tion of power is the same; and you get this 
oihantoge, tliat the one stream of traflic crosses 
the other without inconvenience and without stop¬ 
page. You nuiy depend upon it the day is coming 
wlwn we shall travel through cities much more 
rafiidly, and the increa.so of sliced necessaiy to 
give good roods for rapid transit will bring large 
tracts of big cities nearer together. I will not 
diUto further on this subject, but desire to say that 
I feel we are greatly indebted to our President, 
and I thank yon very much for li.stening to wlint 
I havo luui to soy. 

Sir ARTHFRRCCKER, D.Sc.. RR.S., Prin¬ 
cipal of London University : Mr. Prefddont, Lotlies, 
and (reutlemon, I feel verj’ much honoured bv being 
eallcxl ufinn on a second (Kcasion, after so short on 
intenal. to lake }iort in vour proceedings, and 1 
can only hope, as 1 think I hinted las^t time, that it 
is a sign of a growing closeness in the relations 
liotw’con the University and this groat Institute. 
May 1 add one \i*onl. Sir, to a topic which bos 
Ik»ii already referred to several tiiiieH this evening. 
Only twice in the oounio of my life have I h^l 
anytliing to ilo with tlie designing, or helping to 
design, a groat buililing! One of those is com¬ 
paratively recent; the otiicr was wlien I was a quite 
young ai«l unknown iiuui; and then It was lluil 
my colleagues and 1 found Mr. Alfred MaterhouHO, 
os architect of the Yorkshire College, to be one of 
tlie kindest men anyone could have to deni with; 
one who was rmdv’ io take hints from those who 
were many years his juniors and wero only ju«t 
entering on life. With regard to your Address, 
Sir, naturally the point which interests^ me most 
is the reference you made to the completion of the 
scheme of education on which I know the Royal 
lastitute of British ArchitccLs lias lieen busy for 
several years. I myself can bear personal testimony 
to the fact that every detail of tlmi scheme has 
been considerod most fully and thoroughlv, and 
1 can only congratulate you heartily on linving 

o 
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brotiglii It to A conclufljoa- 1 aincerely lio^ LlmL 
It may bo a vnry (;roat fiiiooesSf ami ttiat it laay 
couui to be regardctl as tbo coaree through which 
the would-be mrchitect uiiu$i go. 1 aiu speucUng 
the grenhsr lart o( my life at proaeut in trving to 
CO nrdmnle variona divtugent iDkrosta and institu- 
tiofiH, and J can only say tlmt to mo it La a vttry 
gn-At uluaaiire Uj find that yoii^ who I know Jiad 
] 3 ome diihoultie? at Sret, have aacco^cd in bringing 
to birth a scbemo which hiia united 'I’nrioua apinionej. 
and tliat yon have micceodcd, as yon told Ufl to¬ 
ld ght, in obtaining, not only the coneont of the 
Tiiiitilule, hut the eenaent of a n umber of db- 
Itngninhcd architects, all of whoiii, U I am not 
wrung, did not prevInnHly Ufoiig to it. Thia is a 
gruat w'ork to have accon]pli3]:i^, and I am very 
gtad llmt you fiavti been good enongh to oflaociate 
the Univeraity with tbo Inatltute. You lutvo 
aasociatoil it by moans of a tlueefold cord; 
you have osscKiated the Uni verity itsqlf; you 
have brought in University ColU^, which next 
year, in coni^ot^nonce of an Act of Forlibinenl 
passed last Scsmiod, will be pari of our University ; 
and you have also brought in King's College, with 
whom we am at prosimi negotiating, and in hopes 
that a similar happy result may Isi achieved. 
Tlierefore I am ostromely glad that not only the 
Central UnivcrHity itself, hut two inal^tutions, of 
w'hicli one i» and the other we hope may ho in 
the closest connection wiih it, am united in this 
Hohenie. I am well aware that the relation of 
architectural to univeraity oduention is a delicate 
and thorny question Into which 1 will not outer 
Lo-nigbt]: hut whaiaveris tliu body which conducts 
the education, and wlmtever ia the institute which 
controls it, I believe that the main linos on which 
technical aducatinn is to lie carrM out imist bn 
laid down by tho great miiatem of the art to which 
tlmt ciiuimlion lb intendoil to luad. I do not think 
it is right tlmt oulsulcrs should dictate how those 
who are to follow in joar dishngnUhed stops are 
t<> lie tanght, and T am dnlightod to find tliat 
BO groat a teohnica} institution has taken a dciH- 
niUs Icjwl in providing education for those who arc 


to lie the architectn of the future* Mjiy f eay 
that I thoroughly sjmpathiso with Sir John 
Thomycroft in what he ha^ said as to the way in 
w'hich wo are all compaUed to lake an interest in 
arcbitectnrc? 1 remember hearing an sdiuirable 
speech by the late BLshnp Creighton, f think atone 
of your dinnurfl, in which he used a phrasL* which 
stock in my mind, viv.. that architecture in tho 
mDStdernocraticofall the arts; that it goes literally 
into tho market place; that it b for everybody, and 
that rich and poor alike may enjoy it- i ^nnot 
attempt to naotS the felicitous phrases in Avhich he 
ulabomtcd the ihotue, but the iliciue liself ia one 
which i think w^e may all ramuiuber. All of us, 
whatever our lino in life may be, rich or poor, 
humble or noblu, owe a great deal te the architect, 
and if he fails in hia task we fail to attain somo' 
thing which life might otherw-iso have given tin- 
3ifay 1 once mom thank you for tho opportunity 
you liave given me of speaking on this occasion, 
and say that I wish every success to the gniat 
edncatLoual scheme which tbo fastitute has do- 
vised.. 

Trie PKESlTlENT ; Ladies tuid GonUumen, T 
thank you for listening to im so pvtiently, and 1 
thank Sir John Thornycroft for bis remarks. x\h 
he states^ bu is a bratbor architect ** who hue mode 
things uncomfortabk on tho ocean, but 1 can aafiuro 
him we on our side alwayn do our liost to make 
thin^ as comforlablo at homo og wo can* I am very 
much indcbtal to Sir Arthur Jtiiokar for his %'uluabk 
remarks on orlucalion and bis compliments on 
the establishiucDt of the Eoani of ArohltacttiruJ 
hUlcication. T can euumro him that wo shall do 
our imst to cn-opemto with him and others in 
the oducation of tho nrehltect at Ipask I think I 
ought to npologii^e to our visitors for tbo ratlicr 
lengthy mfcronco which I have been compelLed to 
mnko to our own doingB and affairs, but it luiema 
inovitshle on occasion b like this, litarmver, in my 
eflort to bo ‘^oihaustive" I fear I may aIuo have boon 
“ DxhaoBtjng,'' and I am glad to be able to add that 
provision La mode for your roenvory in the refroah- 
ment room ilow'nstoiis, to which E now invite you. 
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ClliinNICLK 

The Opening Meetings 

There wjw n Ijircpnotl rojipe«^inifllJvciTi5®pmlilfl}jcof 
moniberH auil iheir tftf'VOTjil liiiliMT 

fit tbii OiWHtng Meeting Jiiat MobfJftjv Among 
the Junior Jiioruliiers protient wero th-reti of ^ tho 
font i?iirviviti |5 past Prejiidents—f^ir ^\ohh* 

11.A., Hit Wxmm Eiiu raaii, nntl Mr. J. MricvicAr 
An-ltiiNoa. Tfwi Prcsiilont^s Address wm folJowea 
wilh inleretfit imil nppreciiUion, ivntl vab wnriDly 
applftiifei nt its clww. ITb annoiiiioeinPiit thiU 
sBVemI iliatiiigiiifihpil ijicmhyrfl of the profcaaion 
who hull hitherto held aloof had signifietl lh<flr 
willingDCti? to join the Inatltiite and lend Orelt aid 
ill fnrUiemnco of tlie tau.'iu of arehilwtnnal ediioa- 
llon^ Witt MceivtHil with hearty iiiiplaiiso. For the 
iofornuiticm of lbo«j inl^rested it iiiuj bo men* 
liohCfl that the K<‘port of the iSnftnl of AtchiUjc- 
tuml Krliication reforred to hy the Prettidmit etf 
havi ng now been isfinod will bo foilnd pri ti teil in the 
prefatory pages of the Institale Ki“it43JiOAJi. 

The Jale Alfred Walerbouie, C. Forster Hayward, 
and Charles Lucas. 

Tfio procTOdinga at the mooting kst Monday 
opcntMl with the anncumceiqDat by tlie Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. AleTJander (jttkhiim» F*S.A., of tbo 
natiiett of tnemU m dMcased since thy tust meet¬ 
ing of the limtitiito on the 8rd July. The 
in their rti:nks‘,^ he regretted to f*Ay, had been 
omtHlderable^ demanding roiiu thing morn fmin 
him llniii the moni fornittl iinoonnccmonl. Thu 
first on ihv list watt Iht' tiamo of their Taut 
Presidfiit, Alfr<^l WaUirhoom. who away 

on lht> 22nd Auguflt, after a distingoitthtsd career 
full of honour to himself, and who waa Iho 
reciiiieat of numy tokena of n?ap«t aotl ad* 
miration for hia work ns an aichiiect and in other 
rcHpecU which liad boen ivllnded to in nxsanl 
conimimlctitionfl to the Inrttitulu Joi’nirAt.. ft 
was uni within biw previnee that oveiiiag to 
fiwak at any length of tbo distingniahed canw-r 
of their late lamented ctiUeagee- Jhil ho nhoiihl 
like to say » fe^' wordu wiih regard to his re* 
markable prsonajity : hla gmee sod charm of 
manner* which never Kceiiicd to fail linn m tiis 


conmimiicati riija with his Jttlldw-nwn j hi& 
tiotta amt g«nen>slty to thoso who were j^miaUh 
with him in hie doily work; hin helpfiilnestt ami 
ootirU«y U> luemherB of the lufttitute wh4j amight 
His ojivice on malUna he wna so cenipetont to 
luivitte npod—niftttors Donnt-SGtetf witli the LuiilUmg 
arts, of w Idch ho w ari bo thorough n uiaater. llo 
mirdit also epw^lt nf his life-long loyalty to thii 
InJtiUiU-^loyalty to jLh aims, loyalty to 
tions, Mid loyalty to ito oprutiontt. A kltor had 
beon ftlready sent nn behalf i>f Lhii tomicil to has 
TeklivesL but ho was sure Ihu Institute as a body 
would wi^h In st'inl a lottor of sympathy with 
Mrs WfttcrhoiLBu and Iho family* esprwflitig thear 
hiairtfelt regret at his loss, and their appreciate)ii 
of his excelTcnt work—of the manj; mnimmetittt of 
arehitoclural skill he had left Uvhmd hiin* uml of 
the great and finable in’ndwB he Iwl t^iudered 
tho Imstitiilo during his long and successful 
carter. Hu Avuuld put tho injitler as a toriiial 

HtaohiUon. lie wiw ante that no woid» of his 

could iwld to what wft» in the hearln of alb tliflt they 
iiail loHt in Alfri^l Waberhoiutfl a mat friend and a 
ditttinguiflbwl man. The vote having been in 

silence, Mr, Grehniii apinsilwl 
plcftsant memory the nMiiu of Alfred \\ jiterhoii^'. 

Continuing, Mr. Graham said there wtis pother 
HiUiiP, utiually familiar to tjunn, nj 
passed away on thi^ 5th Jiily-Chafl^ Forster 

kaywMii, alluding hi« ® 

treiat ho had rimdo for himself at tho old iriiuttt Hall 
at Linglield* in Hnrmy, pleasant to so iituny t>f hUi 
intimaie friends who bstl enjoyed there not only a 
hearty wekome.biit very great hospitoliiy on many 
oecasforuj. Gf tho active aire-cr of Mr. 

Hayward they all knew well, but 
tonnectsoii with him wo^ more Associatwl with tos 
duties Mi District Jinneyor, a [k Bt Im held tor s 
bug period of yenra, having pas3«l the oiamma 
tio^ li far lack as ia^7. llo iDight go Ijack soimi 
forly yeurt! ago when IfmwMird, io cohj unction 
with John Pollard Heddon, actod as Hon. 
Secretory of the Insliluto, at a time when the 
lijttttHto wn.fi in ita inhuwiy, or rather ito 
and when there was a great ih^al of work t4r lio, 

which hail hiul tho most satisfactory rtsulto. Uo 

thought they should offer to Mrs, 
the family ooiuo eipreirabri ef symiiathy with tlitiii 
in their lireavemeiU. riud appre^untton of the ncr- 
viocs their IjimeiiUd colk^gue {md remieml Ihr 

JiiBtitiile in t>ygoue day^ mid altsu tin ir rectigiii- 

tien of hi? werk and hie merit during a lunf^ arid 

active canwr- .. . 

Having nmd otii the other names on the I M, 
nil of whicii will ho found recorded in tho 
Miimtctt Ipago 20], Mr- Grali^i went on to s^wnh 
of the irrepamlto loss the InfllUuto hail sue 
by the death of M. riuirles l-itcas, who«> name 
una HO familiar to Uicim They all rem^ibom 
from time to tinm when he visited 
his cheery prt sonee and the mtcietit he took n 
thijir work—be might say the interest ho took m 
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the vark. ot Itu ArohitwCi^ of nil couutrii^ He 
hivl m»scil from hut hie Eiittuiory 

wduhl ntomin with ihetii hecaiisc bo Wiix r>lu^ uf 
the very few who wiire ulwAva prompt heilI mdv 
vrilh unj itiferiimtion they wished W obtain, not 
only with ndewctse to ParLn^ hut to every p^rt ol 
Fmncje. No one who hitd ever come hi eon taut 
with CharlctH Locne ami hia tlvUr;litful 
con hi ovi?p^ foi^t him.-'Sir WiMbm llmeriton, 
l\tnt Pft'iulrui^ iuivibg ibtikcil that h letter aboiiM 
ho eent from the Institute to the fantily of M. 
Lncis expressing tholr i^yntpAthy nml comloleiice, 
thu Pre^idonb replied tlmt such a ma^^nge ItiMl 
nlroariy bocn stint by ttiu C.iiindl on Lehalf of the 
Institute. The iLitniition ef mociiherii ie illrurieil 
to the Jileinoir of M. Loi^s kindly contribokHl t<i 
Ibe [iruscjit nituib&r hy M. AugEiabe Cliutoy. 

Seventh IntematjoMl Congress of Arohitecta, 
LcKodoa 1^06: Snbjetta for DIscussIodl 

The attention of rneiulierfi who wore umihle tfi 
Ihj prtwnt ftt the Ojauiing Usl Mondrty 

i>i ifirticultirly dran-ti to tiio FoMidiinPH remark a 
in the .Aildnesa [pji* n, lii with reference ta the 
Congress ur W hehl in London from the tijth hi 
tlifi ^Ut .Inly neit y*«f. Arrutigc-nii^nU for the 
Congrt'iiH nro now in flotivo prepanition. Tho 
following nte ninnng the snhjcuts to lnj brought 
forward for dimjusMioii: — 

1. The KA.i«ntion of important OoTiTiunimt oml 
Acchitbctuml Work hy HaCaHod tilfictoLt. 

3J. Architectnral Copyright and the Ownership 
tif drawings. 

It* Bteid ami Ihiinforci'd CoDcmte Coiwtruction : 
hi) Tho General Aspects of the subjocL 
(//) With spcicinL mferonee to tho -Fathotic 
and Hygienic Contiidfimtinna In the eohio 
of very high buildings, 

1. The Edneation tif tho rLihlio in Architecture* 

S* A Stntiito^ CJnaliftcatiou for ArcbitocL^. 

0* The ArchitE-ct Cniftainon : How tor should 
Iho Architect recei^no tho theoreticnl ami prnctrail 
training of a cmftsuuia ^ 

7, 7'he l^nniug ninl Lnying-otil of Stroots and 
OjVn SjAceti in thtius* 

N, Should ihe Architott havo tfunrtMue control 
over other artisU or craftsmen lit tW completion 
of B NationnI or J'oidic fhiihhng? 

h, Tho Ticsponsihlilties of n Govarniuvnt in tlu: 
('on^PiTs-ation of National Monnimmb;. 

Tho Fiocutive Couimii ten will lia glad to lucciivo 
I'jipcre on uny of the nlKive auhjacts for presonPi- 
Ijon to iht‘ Gongrena* Papers ran Ui written in 
Kngliui], French, ot Gomitni. Each Papier must 
ki accijiujiariied hy an nhittnict of not tiiore tlian 
tdXW words Pa(wrs and AhstnictH mnst rmh 
the Esecutlve C immitk'V k'fore the ntOth .April, an 
aa 10 allon* for printing. 

All comuiMiiicfltiotiii ehoqJd k adilre^l to tho 
Secretnfy of tha Executivu Coiiiniittw, P Conduit 
StriiMit, London, AV. 


TJie Staratorj Examinatiaas: Octoher (905. 

Tho Anntiiil Eiaininnlian of Camlidatos seeking 
^tnaUiiiMtion to net os 1)1 h trie t Surveyors uialur 
the Lpndon P^uilding Act 1891 , of an Dnildlng 
Suri^yors under Lucal Authorttiea^ held hy the 
In-stitiile, pnrsunnt l.v at-ituttr, on tho lOtb and 
fiOtlji uU. Bighteeu oitididalos pnjjjcnteil theiii' 
iiclveH for cxAiui nation — fonttecn in the fornior 
Cfltegnry and four in the latter. Tho fnllfiwing 
Iwu'Sed and have htten grautstl hy tho Council 
CertiriGLiLuij of Coinpebciicy to act au Ohitrict Siir- 
voyore umler the London Ouildlng Act, viK,— 

Filmiit, Amieut ; of !i iJuaiujirk 

jStrsot, IjondciiL Bridgo. 

Knioht, Kikjah W.iLsiij uf nirkbock Pank 
Cliamkro, LJolborn, 

PinaEii, Kdivts; of HK» Acre Lana, nrixton, 

SrKSckii, n.iuHV Tn« IkimsK i,l.J; of 1 1 
Simningliald IbnKl, Hendon. 

WoonvvAHM, Alex.\ndkii Lionel; of P Ken- 
ningtoiL Oval. 

Tha folluwjug has lofon gmnkHl a Cartiheale of 
Competenay to act os Bnlldhig Siinoyor nudur 
Locftl Authorities - 

Btaktok, WiLLnat John; of 7H ffimiplen 
Tvoail, liorufley. 






Thu visit of tnembarii Uj Nowettatle-an-T'yne in 
the ^ond week of Octaljcr will lie ratoGmhnrLHl by 
all wbo look part in it aa a moat iiitenstiug aud 
agreeable esciinjiori. Tho Nurthern Architect uni 
AsKuciaiion, w'hich hay ity headijunrfeera in tha 
city, had uHdertaknn the prep.irution of the pro. 
gramme, and vary Jidiiniubly were iu debuL 
pLinrityl and carried through hy n Cuinujittoe of 
tha AsaiKiiatitiii under tile direcrtinn of tboir lion. 
ht>cretiijy\ The tbirakfl of uiemborx will Im warmly 
Liccohloii to this Cauirailtaa and the various ufHoers 
uf the Aayutiation, to the .Mayor and Mayniresa and 
the luomlier.y of the City t’ouucih m the gentlenmu 
whoea cicerotiago tNmtribatod so largely to the 
inti'redt and enjoyluent of ilu!' various visits and 
excuraionn, nraJ eaj^ecially to the energetic lion, 
fjocretitry ol thu AssociaUim, Air* A. Ih’^Pliiraim^r 
1K \ Me mhcTs wm tho roci j liun ts of much hospi 
liility and many courb-des, anil tluy coiilil not hat 
Ui Semrihlu nl ihft time, cJire, mid thnaghl that luul 
been so Irtely lavished tij mjsure their ct^mfnrt and 
enter Ini liruotii* and the liincoesy of the meeting ul^ 
as a proreasiojiiiL gathoring. 

The main Iwiy of l^md m viaiUirs travelled 
down hy an early aftomoon tmin on Thursday the 
l£lth, la nrrivo in tijiiu for the reception givon in 
houour of the rnstltutv by thu Maynr of Ncwcsstlo 
(Alderman J. Ikixter f’Uitt) and tb- Mjivore^s in 
ihtr Grand Assembly itooms* A lurgo*and dm- 
linguifilM coniiwiny wm- present, iatlitiling, i«si-1wi 
mera »rs of the prefcsiiumthc Sheriff of Newcaayo 
liB. lira. Alilenimu Sir W. H. Ste«li,.„«n, 
AUtniwn .NdwIoii, Hr. II. E. Arawtraa- Sir 
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Mrtri' [’ItiUpjqn, Aliltirniati W. l*o Luicy 
Wjlbwn, Ibc iVruyore o( -Tanrow, Tynfi- 

niadih, uml Wtilltjubii, variuiu; iiicqilKrrij o[ the 
Ninv£3ibtLt' City Connull—in tkll bquis four bonilrat 
;<iL(iLHU vciru i^raKtMtt Tliu fOOLuia nctir^ Lanturnlly 
di-corntwl with palmd ami ftistqnnii Ijliinta atnl 
liowtir^ADci a sE^fodtEon of nj.uB3C was jilivyaT during 
the fHitTnijig lt3‘ tho Royal i^rcb 'stm of tho Ctty* 

Tit« pnigninuiJiO for Friday the Itlth inctudi^l an 
GSLCursioD on tlijt’iyiiir, htDchoon wi tli the Nurthiirii 
Arcliitectinul Ar^xdatjoii, viaits to historic and 
other buildings of idtore^t in ^!nwcaj<tlot rtftortiiKiu 
ti4ci. at Ibe formal i>|)uniikg of tho new Hmutii n| 
the ABEfociatinn:. and tbo RJ.Jt. A-Annual I bn nor, 
For the Tyne excursion a stcmnier luid Lecfi 
coitrhxiunly jdnoed at thn diHp.tsal of thn Inetitulo 
by iiw Tynn t’oriiiuissirvncrfl* Tlie viyitars Imd 
lanin iiicreasod by nuTnurcniif arrivals from Edin- 
hargb, tJliiagow, r^eede,^ arhl other Northern tritiwSi 
anil a considerulile Dcinijjiiuyvjoiiuil Lhu oxciir>iEori, 
After a run U[> tlio rivnr tjeyond tlw I'llewiok 
Works tbo steanu.'r I’oturncil and t;K)k on lioani 
lunris visitors, mul lImsii i>n>ceedori ilowa tho rivnr 
to Tyncjjiuittb. Landing at thu Nurth Iber* a 
lliuxightfEilly provided covonpildri convoj'aiciee In 
the llavou prestirvedl tlitEviaitors fitun anlnovilabie 
■Iroiichiug by the apniy of the hisavy a4Mu5 dashing 
rmininsL thn pier. The in terostlng rumainA of the 
olri I'rtnry tinving been inspootorf, thu jJiirty entered 
the Lady f'ha|ioi and listened io n briid nketch of 
iIk! ills lory of tbo I’riury from Canon Uieks, I’brar 
of TyueojEmth iViory, Furthor partlcrulars of tbo 
buildings ilJudti-aLiHl by n plan, wprt> given by 
Mr W, IL Knowles Tbo ridurn journey to 

XowQiAt]i< made by electriu tniin. 

Lunohoou at the invitation of the Ah A, to<>k 
plneo in the Ciraiid Asdcmhly Hothub, Itarnas 
llrldgfl, Mr .iamoH Th CaekolU Presidont, in tho 
(Ttair. Tho t4jatit of “ Tlic N.A^A,*' was proiwAOil 
hy the Institute Frusidtnt and i>iritiiiy roBpainKsi to 
by Mr. tlookett. In the aftomrHin the following 
buiklingHS worn visitwl under the guidance of >tr 
II. t>* Hfialop and Mr. A. Jb L'liunoifirSb 
Nicholas' CLithedral, the jl|cu;k fiatu anil Crypto 
tbo Castio, Keep nJid Librttry of thu Sucioty tif 
AntiipmncA^ the (itiihlliHlh Trnity lionAU^ anil 
All ^aints^ Church+ Mr, Parker Urewis gav'o an 
intejffiHtiiig dL>sirriptiou of ml tea prtuervwl in tbe 
Ciistle, and conducted sqnie nl tbo [xirty nver the 
oil I gatehciOAO* Canon Carr, Vicar of All Saints', 
Bhowid vurioas ohjeetH of antiijuaniin rtml liiatiirio 
iiuLo preserved in liia ehittoh. 

Afternoon tea way taken tn the new rooms of 
tile Northern Architectund Association in Highani 
Plact*. Mr. CAckedt presiib.vl, anil in a brief 
address s la toil that Lliu Association was u^tublishuil 
in ibe 3x41 r ISftii, and that w'as the first occasinn 
thoy lucl over met in [mHjnHcM of w hich iliufroohobl 
was Uudr own. It soomotl, liu said, oxtrtriJioly 
appropriato tliat they should havu tho hoiiaur of 
entertaining the President,. ConneiJ,. and many 
mcmUuTt of tht- ILInlhA^ at this UihOh, They wt‘Ki 


Very much mdi hlvr! to thuir obi friend and past 
Mr. filowr^ for his gcmrroiis bunefac* 
Lions, Urnigbly spuikijig, ho had givaii .t.fbj'7 
towanU the buildingt and, in addition to tbiiK 
they litid had j,3-'i0 milKicribeib making thu loUl 
coat of the promises about TJioy hoped 

to get moro money tn inaka thu roorus more 
suitable. <1 lover Intd also pmsenirel them 

witli llm intererst lo la? ilevE>ptl h> wluca- 

tional work in tbo form of stEideiitships. The 
upper ivKuns vronid hi^ uiiiul iks 11 library, for wbioh 
they vL'utti again inrlebLui:l Lu Mr. tTlovnr. In thu 
upjsic ri>oius ciliLsaeit wimld ht> hebi mid tlie lustb 
into oxnmiiiatluns tako place. Mr» (fackott cx- 
prussoii tho pleasure it had given the Af^oeiation to 
ni<coive tbo Instil a to, and 1 iu|iihI tbu vistlurii won hi 
go away with plcu^b frcollectlonB of NewcasUe. 

Mr. John flclcbor» referred to Mr. 

fi lover’s spUtndid gift^. and said be ahniild like 
to have i^eon Mr. CiloviLn' there that day to thank 
him, not iiitJy for giving so much towanlB Ibosu 
rfjoriis snij tho work tlvii was done tborut hut nlsn 
for hi^ ^iftn to nrqhilecture gouerally, Ife 1 jo|nsI 
tllos^o gifts fut eduiatiotiol jiurposes woidd U-ar 
good fruity and that many good nrehitoeb* ivoidd he 
proiluuotl in Newcastle in tho futiire, jlb thono hud 
lioen in the past, Mr. Ikdcbur thun foruiaUy dii' 
cbiriHl the n:K>iiis open. 

The rating Art (billory, a new huilrling from 
the deaigns of Messr^f. Paukott A Lick, wan after- 
vrards visiU.nl, 

The .Aiimml Llnnsr nf the liiskituto was bold 
in the- evening ot iho Lid AsifuiiiUly Kcouh, W'c^t- 
gnte ItavrL Tbo i-resident, Mr. ,Tobn Iklchur, 
A.It.A.^ prt'tiidetl, and the coiupuny nuuilicrei] 
Isdweeii IDfl ami 14D guusto, Tbo Pn.!sidorit was 
su[ipurUHl on his right iiy the Luke of Nortbiim- 
Ui^rland, KJi.; Hir AhU>o WeLlij It.A.^ Pdjf 
; .\l r. IJoury T, llanc^ ITcc-J'Tc.^iVfrfiif; 
Hir (roorgo Hare Philip^cui, iM.lX ; Sir Waiter K. 
riumincn M.l\; Mr. John SikU r [RJ ; and tlie 
Jfayor of Tynemouth. Lu Lhu bift of llio PrO'^ 
sident were the Bishop of Newcastle; Mr. ,L T. 
Cnckutt (President of the Northuru ArebitiL-cliirnl 
At^sociation); tho iXiputy-Mayor of NewcustlOt 
Nlr* j'jdwin T. Hall (ricc-I’rcjitdewf} i .’Ifr. fUrorge 
Jltinwick, M.P.i Mr* T. K. Tollcutt [/',]; and the 
Nlayor of {laU^shead, The othur guc^sta ineludud 
Messrs. Maurice IL AdamSj Lr, Annstrougi llarry 
llarne.^ [ J+j. E, K, Barrow C. Jkitimian 
J* A* n«an, Ll-o, Bull, 4. W. ikmaull ami 
guest, Illpjjtily'to J* BLaue^ It.S.I/-'*], <h ^V, Boyd^ 
4, W* B. Ib^yd, Parker Brew^ls, C. IL Brodie U''.j, 
(t. T* Browfij P. L. Brown^ 4. Bruce,, (i. B. Bultiiur 
[F.J tPflSaideut Laitlrt ami Yorksliiro ArclntGctural 
Hotriotv), J- 4* Bumett, *\JLH.A. I'K], W* 1>. Canki,, 
.M^iV./KShA* dohn Cash [Ki. W* A. Clmm* 
herlinJl.F.tWIvWi^ai | Ki ft. h\ (Kjshnlm !F.], 
A. IJ* Craw fowl [FX A. SV. S. Cress, M.A* [F.L 
\V. St. L* Crowley f.l.J, !J. Laiis R* Buma 
Lick, F* AL Lrydeu, tKiil Ly'aon, J. W. Ly«au, 
C 8. Erring Ion f.i.J, W. E. FunwicktvC. B. Flock- 
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ton I/■’.], J. E. Franck [J.]i Garry \F.\ Sir Alfral 
Geluer [K], AlexaiKler Graliain, F,S,A. (Wm. Sec. 
R.Lli.A.)^ M. H. Gmhani, Ilonry rmcves 

F. H. A. HanlcasUo [wl.], F. E. L. llarria LI.], 
Stockdalo Harrison F. K. N. riaswell [/’.J, 
II. T. I>. llodlt'v, J. M. Henry [F.J, .1. W. Herrings 
.1. J. Hill, C. C. lIodKoa, E. Francis llnopr, Francis 
Hooper ff'.J,.Ic8»e Uonsfall,Geo. Ilnbliard the 
Mayor o( Jarrow, John Keppie [F.J (Pn-sidcnl 
Glasgow Institute of Architects), W. II. Knowles 
[KJ, Ehiliert Kynoch, C. F. Lloyd, >V. .1. tjocko 
{SrcicUiry /i././i..l.), F. \V. Marks fKj, I^eonard 
Martin [i**.], M. G. Martinson, G. A. T. Middleton 
l.I.j, T. K. Milbuni (F.j, W. Milbiim (Kj, .1. B. 
Mitchell-Wilbers (F.J, J. H. Morton [F.j, C. F. 
Newcombe [J.], W. Lister Newcoml^e [F.\, J. L. 
Nicholson, G. D. Oliver, W. W, Oliver, II. Os¬ 
wald, Joseph Oswald [F.], S. Perkins Pick 
Arthur H. Plummer (lion. S<!C. N.A.A.) [F.j, A. N. 
Prentice [F.], Norman Ramsey, Geo. Ruivell [zl.]. 
Matt. Rood [.Lj, Frank W. Rich [F.J, Rolaml Rich, 
8. 1). Robins, T. Taylor Scott [F.J, Geo. Shorrin 

E. Shrowbrooks [F.I, John W. Simpson 
fF.j, G. R. Smith M.l, J. Osliomc Smith [F.], 
Prof. K. Elsoy Smith fF.j, A. Saxon Snell iF.j, 
.1. S^in, A. \\. Tanner LI.], H. O. Tarlmiton 
(Pretndent Eilinburgh Architt^tural Association) 
[F.1, A. K. Tasker, .Andrew T. Taylor IF.], J. 
Walton Taylor [F.J H. Tempctrloy, \V. Twwidic, 
R. P. S. Twi74?ll f/l.j, J. W. Wnrdlo, John White 
(.!.], W. Henry White IF.], Butler Wilson [F.J, 
John B. Wilson [/I.J Alderman John M. Winter, 

G. P. K. Young [J.J 

1 luring the evening a selection of inusio was 
excellently ronderod by the Imnd of the North- 
. iiinbvrland Hmtaars. Tlie tiMists, licaides the usual 
loyal toasts, wore roetrictod to two—viz. “The 
Royal Institute of British Architects and Allied 
Societies *’ and “ The Guests." 

The Duke of Northumberland proposed “The 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Allied 
Societies." Ho said that, speaking for the Allied 
Society in the Newcastle district, they oflferod a 
hiATty weloomc to the Institute. They welconu^l 
tliem to the North countiy*, and, ao far as he could 
understand from the procectlings of the day, they 
Itad done their bemt to show them as much of 
Tyneside as thev fx)uld, an<l luul given thorn every 
facility IjcshIos fur catching cold; for he could not 
understand why they should have Hcloctcd the 
coldest wcatluir of the season so far, though that 
was no doubt a circumstance beyond their control. 
If, on the othirr hand, ho was to speak for the 
Institute, he should say that the local Associations 
were a matter of great interest to the Institute, 
and that it was bv strengthening its local Associa¬ 
tions that the real work of the Institute wan to Ite 
carried on. And if he aa-s to spook and tlmt he 
sunposisl was his proper function—for the general 
public, who belonged neither to the Allied Societies 
n<ir to the Institute, all he could uav was tlmt the 
public recognised very wanuly the good work 


which luith were doing, ami they we-rc very glail 
to see the architects mi^ng themselves aoi|iiaintcMl, 
BO far as possible, with the re(|turonHmts of all 
parts, and, on the other hand, placing their know¬ 
ledge and experience at the dispoaal of the public. 
Hu sometimes thought that for tlie young man 
who ailopUsI tlie career of an architect then^ must 
bi' RmmI fur great diaoouragument He did not 
think iliat any young architect could hotio to do 
very much better, say, in ecclesiastical architecture 
timn (leople did five hundred yiars ago. .And 
{wrliaps he was prejudico<l liecause be liappi'niHl 
to live in a costlc— hut he very much doubted, no 
far ns the lesthutic side of military architecture 
was COiicernwl, whether they coiilil no much better 
than some gentlemen of their craft of fonuor days 
liad done in that direction. When they came to 
rather later times, and looked at tlieir fine old 
English manor houses—doubtless the iiHslern 
architect might give thoiii fewer steps to go up 
and down, and their sanitary arrangements might 
ho bettor; hut ho very much donhte<l—if tln^y 
would forgive him the scepticism—whetlier they 
could give them anything more picturesi|uo or 
more thoroughly English. Therefore he said to 
Umj young architect, if ho reflected in this way, 
he might be a little hit dlvcoiiraged. But if 
he wtuild go on a step further, lie thought the 
young architect wonld find a grunt field for his 
ingenuity wid his study even in this matter-of- 
fact twentioth oentur}*. Ho saw present among 
them many representatives of great municipalities, 
and ho would yenturo to Ruggest that England in 
the old days did not shine particularly in lier great 
public building Of course they luwl some vi-ry 
fine public huilillngs W'ostminstor Hall, for ex¬ 
ample, and oilier buildings of tlmt sort—of which 
they were all wry iwoud; hut ho thought, as com- 
paml with foreign nations, England was in ancient 
tin^ rather deficient in public buildings, and ho 
iMlievod that in that diivction there was a groat 
field for ingenuity and genius. But them was 
a still higher field for their efforts in M'rhaps 
what some at first sight might call a hiimhlo 
line, hut one which he believed was at hwst 
M imp.^rtant as any otlu^r they could engage 
in, lie ri'fciTwl to the housing of tlK> iiuisses 
of the population throughout these nsiliiiK. Tluil 
was a problem which was not always suhinittiMl 
to the architect It was loo ofUm leil to Uhj 
builder. And ho presumed it was at k>aist #»no of 
the functions of the Institute so to model and 
educate public opinion, and stUl more to educate 
the opinion of the profession, as to secure that 
standanl of building which would provide the 
people with dwellings ciiuil to the civilixation wo 
professed to have attained to. That was a problem 
which luul not yet been soIve<l. Whether it was 
solvable or not he did not know. He oouhl only 
say, B8 one who had tried to a certain extent to 
build bouses, that to build a good, sanitary, cotii- 
fortabk bouse for the working classes at a price 
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which would mjf a reftstuiablo return on the outlay 
wa«, he would not say impossible, but very difli- 
cult indeed. It seem©*! to him that in this direc¬ 
tion there was a large field for the genius of 
tlie rising generation of architects. If the archi¬ 
tect had no chance of exceeding the ability of his 
anocMtors in the a'stbetio side of art, there wore 
claims upon him now which did not exist in the 
days when they cartHl very little how the poorer 
cUascs of the population were housetl, and he hud 
DOW at his disposal all the stores of appliances, all 
the stores of materials, which thoao who pilled 
him had not. There was anotlK>r opening he 
woultl allude to, viz. the opening w'hich was 
affonled by the zeal of Uie Il^nl of bslucatioti. 
The Ihiaol of Education imposed u{»u local 
authorities a very largo numl)er of building, and 
be did not think they always gras|)ed the full 
necessities of the case ; but he would suggest that 
the members of the Institute, and tbo.se whom they 
trained, might very well devote, as they no doubt 
did, a great part of their attention to assisting 
loc^ bodies in tlio ofTort of meeting the require¬ 
ments of the IkMnl of Education at some reason- 
able rate, and without tlie necessity of disfi^ring 
the landscape with horrible structures of whicli be 
did not think any of thorn would approve. He 
could only express on lielialf of tlioso for whom 
he spoke their sense of the services wliich the 
Institute rendered, not meiely to art, but also to 
absolute and essential necessities of life. It was 
by the exertions they had mode, by the success of 
tlieir efTorts, bv their energy in such visibi as they 
were now making, Uiat they confidently beliovctl 
the architects were attaining to a high standard of 
architectural work and science. There was ik> 
doubt an nalimitcd field for their exertions in the 
future. Ho a*as sure of this, how'over, there was 
no lioily of men upon whom the welfare of the 
country so much depended as on those who hiul 
charge of the buildings in which they lived and 
had to transact tlicir business. 

TIh} President, in responding, said ibev appre¬ 
ciated the numner in which his Grace haJ spoken 
of their work and the matters which conoermsl 
them so deeply—the boiLsing of the fxior, educa¬ 
tion, and other matters tiiov liad so much at 
lioart—and no doubt his worus would Ixuir fruit. 
As the ropreseutAti^’o liody, the Institute realituni 
its responsihilittes, and rucugiiiMxl tliat anv ad¬ 
vance in their position as architects would bo a.s 
the meiubcrs of the Allied Societies and of the 
lastitute stood slioulder to shoulder. .\rt fiourishod 
best in an atmosphere of peace, an<l their work 
would exotd as they ciiltivatoil cordial and brotherly 
relations. They might liavo differences of opinion 
sometimes, but the^, ho thought, might w re- 
ganlod as a sign of healthy ritality. They might 
differ, for iastance, with regard to rogistratioa h«t 
they were all agreed tliat the education ami training 
of tlie architect was absolutely necessary. Ample 
provision was being imule for such education and 


training. All they had to do was to find sufficient 
imincement for the qualification. Tho Council of 
the Institute liad no intention of alloa*ing this 
matter to rest,and they had already appoint^ a sub¬ 
committee to lake evidence and to consider the 
possibility of coming to a conclusion which would 
satisfy all. He n^^Uod tliat the Mayor, having to 
attend another function, was not able to be present 
with them that evening. But he wished publicly 
to thank his Worship and the Mayorew for their 
kind reception of the members of the Institute on 
the previous evening. It was satisfactory to feel 
that the Institute was in close tonch with tho 
munici|)al auUairilies everywhere; tliat, owing to 
tlie nature of their work anti training, they wore 
able to give good counsel and adrice ami assist¬ 
ance, and to co-operate with the mtinicipai 
anthorities in tlmse public works adiich wore for 
the good of the community at largo. They were 
always willing, as architects, to furnish voluntarily 
atlvico and assistance in such matters as occasion 
might arise. Ho also wished to thank those 
gentlomon who had ilone so much to make their 
visit pleasaut. Newcastle was a city of great 
iutorest to them. It had been ruganlod, 1 m 
bcliovod, as a dull, black place, but they found it 
full of picturesque beauty. Tho first objects that 
caught their eye.s as they approached tlie city were 
the old Norman ** Keep ' and tlie lantoni towe^ of 
SU Nichulas’ Cathedral, whose beautiful corona 
was not excelled by any of its ri^'als. The build¬ 
ings which rose from the water's edge in serried 
ranks were worthy of being seen and studied from 
various points of view’. Looking down from that 
wonderful engineering achievement, the railway 
Nnadiict, whether by day or in the du.sk of the 
evening when tho lights of tlie shipping mingled 
with tho lights up in tho shore and the hillside, 
the view aas romantic and fascinating. Tte 
bridge itself oiiilKKliisl all tliat a'as attractive in 
engineering work. Its boIdnes.M, its daring, its 
directness of pwqwHts all appealed to them. Ho 
bad no doubt that when Stephenson's work wtis 
in progress it must have very much a8t4)nisbal the 
citizens of Newcastle, aiul have alaniie<l them lest 
it should destroy tho appearance of their city. 
But hu coubl not help feeling that tho bridge was 
an addition to its attractiveness, os much, j>orliaps, 
as its usefulness IumI adde*! to tho importance and 
prosperity of the city. 

Mr. .1. T. Cackott, President of the Northern 
Architectural Association, rosiioiiding on belinlf 
of tho Allied Societies, said tho objects of Uio 
Allied Societies and of tlio Institute were tho same 
— viz. to encourage the association of architects 
throughout the country and to ailvance tlio know¬ 
ledge of the art and science of architecture. But 
there was this difToreiioo between them, that tho 
Allied Societies worked in a vi'ry much hnmbler 
sphere. Tho U.I.B.A. worked in the metropolis of 
tho world, and tlio Northern Archit43ctural Asso¬ 
ciation workoil in the nortbom metropolis of Eng- 
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lanJ. So (ar ns eiliicatkin tvaa concern they 
Kiu] c^xcollGtiC fiiciJltica al ll'ic Collpgq oi Scii'iiM 
tof jjassiM^ tliiougb tho curriculuoi of tlui Royal 
iriHtitnt?; and, in adilition^ tho Norlli&rq Anelii- 
tucluml AKrtiicifltion litU ainl uffdrLnl prwoSj 

auJ tboy wuro JnUancLii^' votj aU^adily, In- lui^hf 
jjftyf in tlio wuy of (Mlncatinu of tbo tuturo ^fooeni- 
tinn of architwts. lb. hatl no doubt tiuit ttio 
otLor Aliiod Soctotitsi tvitna aIho inAkiiig i]r<'gr'Bsa 
in tlua diitjotion, Anotlier tllfTorenco Lotwctun 
ho nhotiJfl liltp to allude to; the rroRiiitrit had 
afrriady rtfferniHl to it : the Lf»ndnb Couniy Cmincil 
WiLi tons 111 the JiiehitootH iaiDi rt-guni to new 

Btnxit»i n.[id thnrougbfairea and other iiiij^mvoibioiiLq 
ill the jiailKipdiR. ]t wns very pJpafufiDt to noto 
the n^suliR nt that eoiisnlUiiloii luid thi. efTett of 
the lu I vice that iitwl hcori ^fiveo. lie t-sprcsjwd tlte 
lid|io that ail IiiTqal aulhoritieii wuld inEopt ii«c 
Kum Ejriiiciple. lie wa^ niire that nothing lint 
goud u'lniLd folhiw. 

Sir A atoll Webbt li.\., prdjiofietl tija Uml uf 
“ Tlie (liii:.<it3/' lie ftaid ho was henoiiroil liy 
heiii^f oqtrLwtoa with Lliii ■' other toanl of the eyoin 
itijj/* They wore all delb^htod to fk*u llioir giiesfs 
ihtrp. ]\ni ho folt very like a gtitbit biniaclf 
mlher tlian a hri^iL Their Newowtlo friends had 
been so kind t:i thfnn tlmt ho renlly thoug^ht they 
Jiad Wn their hosts ft mi the nTeiiilAirg of tbu 
JihHtituto bwl liwn their guests. Hut fur the 
meiuont ha would ask ihehi kindly to cotbiider 
theiii.^elvfffl OB their giicsto. They went? gtiUefiil 
totheJhtkoof NorthiuiihtTland for cs^^juiiig thoro 
tvml spcAking ho had dnno. It would ill Iw- 
come him in that northern city to aav anythin 
nlKiiil bin Ciraeu, hut they ie the South also knew 
him an the wine and Kognioioiis Prtisjdont nf iho 
Royal Hanihiry Instituto, aiirl thciL in many (Aher 
wnya ho bnd jdways siiowii himselt rauly t > take 
an intoritst in and to devote his time to the 
welfare nf tiui Tliej wen^ hnnonr.^1 iilso 

in having reiimaentiitlvcs of the Clmrch and tho 
State and the nimiieipnUtiefi. The Cijiirebj io 
wliieli they nviT^nii^il a genorons and dtRCriniitiat- 
iiig fAtron, wnfi rupFetK'iitLii liy line Rifllunj of 
^ewcastloj and tliey Ihanko^l hi in also for cotuing 
aiitong thotii. They Imd bnd the delight of visiting 
I lie cathedral and of Hwing for thotnHelvM the tower 
which bnd nlways won the ontbuKia.4tie ail miration 
of architocta as boitig a iiniipie ewiiplo in ihe 
daring nf ito ronatniciiton niid in the grace and 
Itaiity of lU dofliglu Anti thm lad all dulighlfnl 
in the eKiiiiisito woodwork ..f the interior liy the 
late Mr, Johnston, adniimhly carritNil out liy Sir, 
JUlph lleJJey, ife full Hurvi tliat nny dty would 
I® proud of having two citizens who oould l®a[itify 
thidr city by work which W4nild rvMimiu the ohinct 
of (ulmlmlioii for conturie'i to coiim. They limj 
alao rcpnioentativc^s of the city in the iiieuUirH of 
rartiamcixt, v, \mu they Qk;i thankwl for LiLvirig 
Kime. Arohitoclfl, lie supponwl, ^rero net wptciaily 
Mtivo ill polities, but limy certainly, an Englishmen, 
nilinireil ibo self-denying labours of thtdr metuk-ra 


of Harlumuent, uod comtokHl with ibeiii in the 
lafo boiira they ha*] tt> kt'ep. Theft? wtTe so mo 
umoug ihum who iiaieiueil iuclknxt to add to ibosc 
Lalroiire by unking rarlkmont to LakDeeme iiilensst 
in their aJltLirs, IVrs miiJIy fio was la>iind to ijay 
iliat he thought they hud ulrtaaly eneagh to hIo ; 
and prljips it would bo better if tliey iriwl 
iiistoatl to muiiago tbttir own aOaira; but tluit 
woe attotiier st iry* Tho^ had also represfOnUitivt-s 
of the great miinicipalitieii thaPb, and ho tiimight, 
iLs iho Dtiko of Kortbiituberknd had said, that 
they mTi?t look in the future aiwl they archi- 
U'olH iminmUy did lock™-to thtr iimiiicipaiilif4S for 
the grt-ator t^jrtioii of thisir wcirk, for the gnat 
hinldors of the future wcuilil Ik? the gnrai iuudum- 
jiuhties. Me lual hoard it wldspcrctl that New¬ 
castle had its cautli' in the air, anrl lluit some day 
it would tako form in tliu rIulixi of n new town 
hall. Hut, at any nitc, they took an inttutist in 
olnioist all the work whicli their mnnicipalidoa 
hud to do, luiil they n.-«(]gniNefl the can,- that they 
tcKjk for rollevlug iW prmr uiul tot pnoidiiig eloan, 
tienlthy, and ^iiitury dweliings. They looked to 
them also, and klitved tluit iu time they would 
turn Ihfiir Jittontioii to the Irtaititifying of their 
towns. Architects kdieved Lhiit it was the linty 
of the diuDiciiiality not only to attend to hvgjeiiic 
maltors, but also to prtwnde spA-; of k-a'iity in 
every tow n whei® men could come out and breathe 
the air nnd sec the sky, and the gn»a treofi, the 
fmintjiijQrt and the flowers in thuir Iveauty and 
colour HDine bjkiI wJurre men could iabs tlirongh 
with ji smile, Ho was tifrukl ihul in ^mv of mir 
lownx at presoiit men wore npt ut prwa througli 
with a siglicm iliyir lips, or J-mtnetiling evonworae‘ 
and they lmrrk«l lljniugb them withmit any feeling 
ijf lmiK4, and left them wiilmtii nigti-t. Tlu-re wuk 
a dull monoUmy alwm mir towns, though urebi- 
lecls wx'fe really in phtci^ their servicftfi at the dis- 
ixjwl of mitoici[uil corporations ; muiI iiufh dlv 
bad itu own men of taaie, wrcbitocUi and others'* 
who wett) fihlo mid willing to fulviso them on tlie.se 
public iiuprovenieiiia. They certaiuly linpcrd llijii 
in (iiliiro tlaju: manitipulilies ivijuld avail llu.m- 
Huivts of tIjHt udvico, and tluit, oven if Kiev liuil tiv 
come iipDu the ruU?.-i for Koioething, the ieHthetic 
fluifj sbonlil not lie altngethnr forgiUton, 

Thu Uishep of Nuivcastle, respouiUng fur the 
(JiioslH, sail! tbev couHitlerisl it an honour aiul 
delight Ut lei VO k-on among them that evening, 
Perugnjilty it wEUi no little pletwinn to him Ut la? 
uwocijitiA in tliut or in any other way wish siifh u 
Moltle pKifwision in Jio iK tievrul theirs to U? Snnn- 
c'f his k-tl ftiondd in life biul iailiniged to their 
profaiatun, nnil he owetl a greul diftit in mom wavs 
than onD, to those of their profesiiioii whom he hiul 
had Ibo pleas uru ol kmiwing. Hut, wiiart from 
thnt, he thought tliey owed a very urmt didit of 
irnitilnde to the arcbilect^H nobm profeseion— 
cerlainly, siK^iking tor lilii own p»irt, Church folk 
and eler^ amongst Church folk moflt of all' 
W hut did they rujt owe to thosiu who Iwul devotoij 
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their iKiblesst concoptifiiit? ta tlis titinobliitg of tin: 
hnman kind 9 Ud had ssid that their art wsa a 
tiinhlD one, for atiroly an^^thio^ wnj nohic wlucli 
t^Tulni to the f^luvitlinv anrl itaoohiiDg uf other 
Ami if St Ui true, as ho hold it t.j be 
iriHS that n thing of iwauly- whatover it might 
I* and wherever they might httve it hod nn 
oritiohliog lolitiejtee, then lio thought that arebi'^ 
tcoturo umst lioCd the very highest jjltico in tlit^" 
highest fitddfl uf bnanty* He believed—indeed, he 
knew it from his own oxpenencs to be a fact— 
that beatiLiliil hulhlmga in the most object i^or- 
roundings of poverty nod misery hod a. very for- 
rnacbirig nrtd ennobling edecL be ibonght n 
liciautjful eliurch must li&ve the moiHt ennohling 
ehect of any bulidiog they con Id put up. A 
beoutifid ImihliDg would appeol, almost iineon- 
iiCiou.vly, to tlie pas^r'by, and it wna thi^i tlint 
nijulo them so imleliUitl to their pnife&sioo. He 
should even bo tonipted to envy thi- possessor of 
the iiund and heart that tsntild conceive nny great 
thing: tlu^ itian of acionoe when ho foil himacH 
cm the brink uf n groat discovery, the joy and 
exdteiuant of feeling that ho was not only to be 
a dischvomr, hut tlutt by hia discovery bn was tn 
exercise on enormous intlneucu for good Ekmongat 
his follows; the musioian who could coccoivc 
iKvantiJul pitcoK of music: tlio painlerwhu could 
ctJiiCKivo Mnnio inagnificont pUrtnre; and thn 
arcbitL^Gt who could conceive in Ids mind eome 
nmgnihceQt idcj.it like suniu bernitlful cathudmJ. 
He WA9 aura they would uyiuptithiee with bim 
when he said he pitied v«^ry in nob the architect 
Tvbo had a great nlca in bis nvind and w^as not 
allow'cd to work it out; ur if when iho work was 
gniwing under his band in the middle of It fn^sb 
ideas camn to him he was not eimbled to omborly 
I be in. That must l>e a very irritating thing, and 
one of the chief dilHcultjestonien of their pc^ailion. 
He urjifed that in the work of educating tbe younger 
men who were outering the proloi^sion they should 
keep before tbcin a high ideal. The higher tho 
prafeasion, Iho gmiUir the fall if tlmy allowud 
tliemselves to get down fr(>m the high idoals. It 
slioub) bo their rum to think, uut wbat Lbsy could 
get out of it, but what they could put ioLo iL 
For l^turdav, ihu 14 th, armngvjiients bail 
lieen lunde for visits to Durham Cathedral ami to 
Hexham Abl>ey, As it was not posathlo, howovor, 
in the time at diapaual for the name jirkrty to visit 
both pltuias, and os the majority expressoti a pre* 
fert-nce far Durbam, the Hexham oxcursion i,vas 
by gencml comment practically aljandoneil. The 
Lour of tbn Cathc^iul w-oa made tmiler tho happiest 
auspices. Mr. (1. Flodgson Fowler [K], ftrcliitjecl 
to the diocese, who as cicerone, the his^ 

tory of the building at his fingers' cnibi and an 
intimate ocquaiotanco with almost every stone of 
the vtuemble fabric. The viaitora wert! favonred 
by thair guide with an hit^t;>ru:al sketch of tbc 
building ami a dusoriplion of the ticissitudea it 


bu] poa^l through since its foundation. Every 
nook imd corner was visitod, and every ftaturo of 
intereat pointed out and eiplaiued. After limcheici'n 
the visitors were shown over Durham Castle, Kgain 
under Mr. Fowkr’.s appreciated guidance. 

Except for the n'o&tbcT—which wa^i perhapif 
a little too Arctic to be altogether onjoyjtble by 
the Soiithemor—it b satlsracloiy to uoto that tbi^ 
exciirsiuii to the Northern city is pronounced a 
siicoeas hy all who participated in it. 

Mr, William Glaver's Gift to the Lmng: Art GaUerr, 
Td oelebratiD the visit of the Institute to Kew- 
castlo-qn'Tyiic^ Mr. Wm. Glover [F',], Toai Presi- 
dent of tbu Northern Architectural Aai^iation, 
lias oifered to the Corporation of Newcastle a sum 
d! in trust to invest and apply the income 

therefrom tu the purchase of W'orka of art by 
loco] artiste to be added to tho Laing Art Gahery, 
Local artiste, he suggests, should be taken to ho 
tliosecE Ncwcaatlc^ Nortbmnbcrland, and Ditriiatn, 

Coltahonition uf Sculptor and Ardiitect. 

H ia II hupeful sign of the progreos of the arts 
in this country that an arcliiiect shotild have lieon 
called in to collaborate with the sculptor in 
deaigning tbo monument to Mr, {rladatone just 
opened to public view in tlie Strand by Aldwycln 
The importauce of eculptor and aichiiect working 
together has been often meiiited ud at tbo Insti¬ 
tute, As wus admitted by an Gminaai eculpkar in 
the rooniK of the fnatitnli! only a few lu^nthB ago, 
Bdinc sculptors do iioL imderstand wbat arcbltee^ 
Lure ie, and dreailful nibtakes have bwu mjeto 
owing tu their want of proper ardliithctuml feeling. 
Mr, John Stovenfl Lwi, who is responsiblu for the 
urcbitoctural details of Mr. Haiuo Thnrnycroft^s 
statue to Mr. Gladstone, isayoung Asiociate of the 
Institute who won the Tito Prixe a few years ago, 

Eathibition of Ardiitecturml Refinejutnfs. 

>lr, L. Eugkhy Wood, Hon. Secretory of the 
above Exhibiliun, tiold under tbo auspicea of tbo 
Edinburgh Architectural Assucludon, wrltoa that 
should any mum bent of the Inatitutfi requirft 
copies of the Exhibition Catnlogno they should 
apply porsoicuilly to him at an early date, as tliore 
arc onlv ci Few ftir dis^iosal, Thu l)ook is not only 
a Cataifogtio of tlie ExhibitiO'B, but an iixhaiistivo 
treatise upon tho subject of Arcbitoclural Refine- 
munbi. Thu price, with poatuge, is U. hA, and 
{lAymenl. should be made by P,0- or diecpio. Mr. 
Wood s adilrcsB is 1211 George Street, Edinburgh, 

CorJ Eoioke Ahatomeat. 

Tho quEstioii of finding some pmcticsl inuflOi 
for abating Urn nukanee caused by smoke will In) 
disctisf^dby niomttera of tbs Roy ad Sanitar)' Insti¬ 
tute and the Coal Suioku AbAtomcnt Society at 
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it>lTRNAL OF THE HOVAL i»F BBnisTf AllL’lllTKOTr* 


1 1J A'ftFi 1 (Wihff 


11 CoDfonenco to helJ next monEib in ibo 
Etaynl HaTiictiltiim] 8ociQt_v^i3 Nottr HnLl, nodtir 
Uie presidency of Sir i>liv«r Ijwlge* Tlio sections 
of tbe Confernnee to codaiJut [L) Snioko 

AbutonieDt; (ii.) Factory nnil Trudn Smdko AbntC” 
nient; find (ili.) tUe Adiniuuftrabioii„ Le^itlntion, 
nnil N(!>oe£sa^ Hefarmx, lio presMod o%'er by 
Bir Geofgfe Liv&soy, Sir \\'ill5ani P^Bl^co, K.CJi.j 
itiifl Sir Willinm lUchmonil, K.C.B., H.A.. respec¬ 
tively, Tlie municipal authorities throughout tli& 
kingdom have been idviuxl to eenci ilidogntos. In 
connection mth tht^ Confohiuice the Royi^ Sndiiary 
[dMtitiito ero arnmging an Fxhibidon of Smoke 
AbateiuenL AppUeocos. Thu exhibits will incluik 
heating and cooking appUimceii bv or oleo- 
triolty : gmte^* fttovf^, mcclianic^I stokers, and 
fuel oouiiQinisofR, ami other tnule and immicipal 
appliances h.i r the prevon tion cf h moke. Enilaav<i 11 r 
will be nmdo to bring before tVie CoufercdOD the 
i[ie:!LHurc:r^ that are now l»t<iiig taken tei letSMrn the 
STuuke nuisance, and oIah the alter bativcia to theu^ 
of aolid fm>lis in tlto homo as well os the factory. 


TUK hATK CHAULKS I.UCAS, 

Lfi JoL^KNAL rtu IhtJhA, s'etil fait riotcrpiryi'te 
dee xoDiijneutfl de prefodde danlonr qu'a enua^ 
la perte dii regrotte Charles Lucas ; W leotcnrs 
tiluinmiit i\ connaltrc ki'co ijticiqnes details la 
carri^^ro du cultii qol fnt pomlatit pins do ttngt- 
quntro aim Ud lien ontre le H,L et lea architeett^ 
fran^St ct dont la tncmoiro eat fxiiir tous ceux 
qm I'ont connn le wmvenir iVud ami. 

Char lea Lucas no^iiit k Paris la ti avrll ISSS, 
II ent comnie pmmtcr rdaiLre son pere, AehUlc^ 
Louia Lijca», arcbjtocte dhin tare merite; ot, 
loins(|u'i1 ftborda I’llcole dca lk>anx*Art3 Boofl k 
direction do Codstant Dufeux, U dtait pr6por£ ays 
Etudes techniqu ea par iiu fond aolide do connaia- 
aanccB Litt^roins et BclcntijlqmMi aanctidimAOB par 
dos gradoti univcraitairietf;, 

T«< oe moniLmt se madifeat^Tont lee dispositions 
piBonticlIea qiii lo pf»rUiieiit A ogvif^ger Parebi^ 
tecLure |^r sea humaditairos. Conirnc a’il 
odt sent! qne son r/ilo lievait fitre d'obhger sea 
coU^lgueu et d'anifhontr le acn da tous^ il aVt^ 
tochait A coiinjiltre dana le }!asBe J'histoire do In 
profcaaioti a liit|ucLle 31 sa Jeatinait; et, pour 
ccliurer fw puB33c, il medait do front nvec scs 
Mudeado L'Fcole dea Hoaoi-ArtH, tea travunx de 
I'KcoIa dey llniitea etodea Imtoriquea. 

Cumnie iLrcbit«te, les oruvroa qni Ic pasaiop- 
imient ^kiifdt col lea iUml il ftcmUiit In portee 
sooiflk : lijH 6colos, 11 eollaboro a ia cnktiim de 
plusiodrA dds plua excel km ta grouped Raotaireg do 
Puria, ui notamnieTit k oenx des ruM Fondaij et 
(le TolbiikO, Deuxeooles profussionudJes, qnl sont 
do tout TOint lioiS inod^de!}, wjut entirromeat son 
mum“, Mile ilea indnstriea tlu Livro et celb d&a 
indftatries do Moubk; Eflticnnc et recole 

ISoulov L^coolo Boido' I'eul non i^eulomenl comme 


architects, nuda aui^si ooidtiio pmltfiseur * ai 
babilea ou^TiorB qd^olle a formf^ gutdent un aon- 
veuir emu des loi^ona nh 11 kur ixmaft lea princ3|»&i 
de leur art en leur ed retrav'^ant rblBtQlre, 

L'enaeigaoment, Lucas lo rc^rJait comme ud 
apcuftdlnt. Toutea 1^ as-KKiiatiods qui tetrdont A 
tcUimr^ lea queationa ancuUitf on historiquea, le 
comptaieat par mi leuru moinbrea pltia actits. 
On le tronvmt u la socicld d'Hygiene et do 
cine publlqiin; A Ln soci^td dT-lootioinie politiipic 
et sociule; A la Cammissiou luunicipnlfi (Jti Vieux 
i^rls, Fartout oA 30 tmitoiont dea problAmea 
d'idterct mn^ml, 11 (se prodiguait; 31 n'^y avail 
giitrc de cDdgrofl ilodt il no fi'U L'Amo. A PFxpo- 
sition de il ociropLa 1a^ laborieuso fouctloij 

de rapporteur de hi chuise d' 1‘lconoaiie acoiale; A 
la prefLHctunEi de la Seine il ful le mpportoiir dn 
C^omiti^ (loa llabilAtioiiR ii l>on march^; et Kite 
double mission nuuH a v^alii deux livros qui 
rcAteront c^mmo dea monunKinta diirablcH, L« 
raj^rt sur lea HabilatiodS ouvriercfi ijst lout im 
tralk uu Ton jKjufffi Itnigtempe oncore puiaer dcs 
principee et d^a i^xeiuplcs, 

Cette tendance A prcddre rwxihitecliirc par le 
Social lit do Charles Lucan uu legiKte bom 
llgnon La nklaction du ^faudul ties Luiis dtt 
biitiinent lui est due pemr one trei Large part i et 
leg ocniuusisance'i juridiiitues qu^il nvatt ai lien co- 
ordounAes tronverent lent applicatjon duna lea 
nambrooses ot dAlicatcs oxpertiaes tjue lea trihti- 
iiaux lui conOaledh 

L'muvre A loqyoUo il vuiia lo^t deriii^res nnnAes de 
Oft Hefut une fondaiinn do coufniterriitA : la Ctuiiso 
de defenso muluelle des /irohiUK;teg, Ixis droits de 
111 proprIAtA artiatique lui tenaieot an ctetir ; et 
si, comtno il faiit I'raj^ror, eos dtults rm^'ojt'edt up 
J our b sanction de rAglomentg intorpaiionanx, eo 
grand progrvs aetn nn digae couronnemoiil do sea 
infjittgables cdorLs. 

Cette activity dAbordnnto, qu'il dApenf^ait eons 
cumber di'-s qu'il B’Agksail (les SiUtreSj hata sa Iiu ; 
ot, dejA ecus lo coup do aval ipit Tedleva, sea amia 
le virent, aveo ime^ lulmiration tiieke d'otfroi, m 
Boutneltre aui fatigues d'un long voyage pour 
s’aasccier ad fluctea d'un colleguo et iLounor nne 
oonhinsnee (juj, bAlos ! dovait fitro In durnkro» 

Ed rotour do tant de aervicos Lucua r£,^uoillit 
lies tAinoigdages sups nennbro d'uno eatime uni- 
vom'lle. Outre is titro do membre du rJ.H,A., 
qu II repirdiiit eojinao le premier do b«i tiina, il 
Comptoit permi ks mombrea dcs academies do La 
Liil^que, do ntalie^ do rKspogne, du Portugal, 
do I'A diAriqua Lx plupiirt dea n jcii'tea savanti^ de 
laFratitso so rAtflieni aaeociA j et,A txiti (loa diattne- 
tlons honotifiqu?-; do sop pays, il iKsrtait les ordres 
dc Cbjwloa lILd^'iiJitgucet iln Chriat de PortugiU, 

i.a hoemto CSQntral(! deB ArchileeUw fiun^tia, rjA 
aa presence a laissA uuo trace ineflio’alilo, lui uvait 
tlCeanjy den mAdaiUfei mppolont son concimra an 
3lanue] des Loia Jn bjttimunt et A la or(5atioi] de k 
Cairn- do d efoMO mntuelie, Cetto medaillo, qni 1 yj 
flit dfcernAe il y q quciqiies niois A paino. fut b 
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dorniL'n'i disdnction doni ti fnt Tobjet: sa gTAnth-., 
Bon iixip^'ri.^iHabU r^orrii[)c>n.H« cisi Ln {jymivttiutj (^ui 
Lui MiirviL 

/•irriji- ClUOltiTt Ufm.CorrM, 


UK VIEWS* 

FLATS. 

Jliiiilj'Ktitil Ftattvf aii /iW!fW- 

A Prmiii:ai Trffiti^ nm PJirnnin^ cirtd 

jtminjIvTMfjgf, tognth^T icn'^A 'OQ their 

Jfdiffmi tfc* TH/^ nUxnerOUM i/j UjJmfioBi. 

Syiinry Te^Jcs^ 

i‘Thst.‘'iV^ [iit, 3 *. Uaitftrrd, !14 i/o^Aom, ir.C.] 

Thin wnrk breakij ink) groiinJ 'nhicli^ 

liavitii' regaril U thuj importance anti interest of 
tiic muy 1)0 said to Imve been up to ttip 

present time ecarcely licmtchetl. Notwithstanding 
that the problem oE huuUng all cla£^ of Lbc 
popiiEu.tiou of great itiodern cities is m coasLautly 
before ii3j no book of noy pretmiHioas upon its 
solntton in tbci unuincr tn i|Uostioii yet 
upjioare:K If any proof oE the cimiii of the sub' 
joct to eueh lUteiition ueedwK a cuniory glance 
only at thi^ volume will supply it. 

After a Imef retrospect, commencing at the 
storied dwaUings on Um *'iiwiilin" of Ancient 
iknnei arising ont of tho nood^ of an evet- 
txpanding population within a non-expanding 
ring^wall, the authnr gives ug an exhauaiivo 
desen ptioD of roaidential flats/^ from tho 
biiintdeet to the most luKurioiis, ereeteil of late 
years in London and oUier great capitals. In 
this he has: forintiato in obUiining the assist¬ 

ance of many eminent architects, irho, in a spirit 
of gonoroaity -which beiiofl much that w'o hear to 
the cfontmry of the profpaition;, have fiirniehed him 
w'iih dmwinga aoil valuahlo information relating 
to bniidiuga oE the kimi Eor which they are respon- 
Rihlui and for which free ackuowledginont is mndo, 
PariSf where tho advantage of a atudy of tho 
problem, as regards the better class of -iiDoh ne- 
coiuujodntfon, extending over a much longer period 
tlian luia been the cese in nor own capita], is 
sliown in the admimbLo artistic results pnxluced, 
IK w^ell repreeeutotl in the illustrations. The Author 
has also carried his roseurchce to Vienna, Koino, 
Madrid, Amsterdam, nuil other great ConiinentAL 
cities, os well as Uf America. iJealing with London, 
wears tnken from Konnington tn Poplar^ from Jtrix- 
loti to [lampiiiteAd^ from the humblo tehomutit et 
a weekly rent to the princelv flat conimanding 
rentals of hOOf. per annuiu, and introduceii to tho 
efiforts of inany clever plnnners* This portion of 
the work is occompauieii by a rLiniiitigcmiimenl.ai 7 
nhowdng n very do^e study of tho sub|ect, 

A chapter on pTnotical pulnte follows, such as 
matiRgement, finance, outgaiugs, rating, porters, 
lighting, and niany tithora, which may app^r 
small io the uuinfotiiiod, but a study of which 


will avoid many pitfalla. ^ome useful figures as to 
rcutals and u list of forms of AgreemEint aro added. 

The author vmtos in n atyle which, whilst 
making no proteuco to high polLh, is all that the 
subject TOtjHires. Being torso undi Almost cou- 
versattotial in mann er it ia pl^aiaant rmding uid 
calls for DO tiflon, \H'ith aminiciulahle m^caty 
there is an entire absence of egotisiu in expressing 
opinions, the first per-sonal pruuouu Iwing conspicu¬ 
ously al>Hen(. A retidfir wishlug to ids^ntify tho 
aiithoFe designs la left Eo rely on hi.mwn cunning, 

Tiie book is dolicAtod to Mr, J, Doiiglasa 
^fathewB in lermfl which fully explain and jvtstify 
the ehnicu. The publiabcre havo pot tho voiiime 
into A handsome sotting, with ^ood paper and 
wide mikTglii. It should prove on excellent invest¬ 
ment to the profei^ion, K. OHEE::rop, 

MEDLEVAL ESSEX BUHiDlNG, 

JlntiWnt Arehiferiun in EsieiM By Bnutsl Qoodatitfi^ 

t*ubHAhed btf ihf at .ijjfunpju’rfjr, IW5, 

8™. 

The oatnFal feHtiiruJ^ of the county of Eases— ' 
tbo cEy and chalk aoilr the ahsenco of a Inillding 
Fjtonc, tlio preaencoof ninohtlitibcr—were balanced 
to a certain extent in m&liffiVAl timeB by the goo- 
grepliical position and the more ancient Romuii 
occupation, Tbeso resourvea and restrictioiLH} and 
tbuir consiqncm infinonce on ehureh arehitectnre, 
form tho matter of four short ossayS, whiclv with 
niimcrene dmndngs and phntographu, dotnpriiiO 
die above volumn, 

Tho Hoinan occupation sorvetl a two fold pur- 
^se : ito roads at an early date euuhlod the 
unportod Cuen stone and Kentish lug to reach tho 
Inland diaLrictA, wdiile tho Roniou remains formed 
an easy >f|carry until the 14th century saw' the 
revival of the art of hrickumking. 

But even uEter thi» disco very—that the Icr'aI 
conditions Ihvoumi tho nae of brick Irankly ex¬ 
pressed os such — the Essex builders seem to have 
striven to obtain an apparent foco to their 

waiis confitmciing brickwork iimrely as the vile 
body to receive fv coatiog of plaAter. Asa curious 
iUustniCloo of this doatre, tliu poreh window of 
Bures Church wah built uf atone below' tho tran- 
DOUiB, whilo above there w'sa hrickw'ork roughly 
finishc'd and of n sniaJicr section ao as io tak« 
laliicco. In this conmictiau and with reference to 
Eastbnry House Air. Gixxliuan says (page 2^1) i — 

“ It WAS thought no shame to hnitato atone 
oiioins and window' dressings by plastering over 
the brickwork of such a cocupkk^ and entirely 
lieautiful piecit of work aa this.’’^ Still it aanriot 
l>o denied that such An exirtiliont, having no 
logical fBHaibihtiepi, grenlly detractif from tho 
ATchitoctunl valne of the strurtures. Even if 
the practico of ahum plastering oroae from the 
desire to bring acklittonwintoharinany wilh earlier 
work fas munttoned nn page 52flJ it can only ba 
regarded os an afFeatesJ prcaont-day iimkeshift. It 
is satiafaetory to know that much of it has 
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'It H'mr. ivaJt 


{TiiuiUled g[^, ntKi thal in oittea the ^rlantcr 
UQVor wuH nppliDd at uO. 

Mr. tiondmaji^s es^vs prohiibly the mg^t 
vulutiiilt; lit tbfit which dtali: with the ilsc of 
nntivg tiDiher—ehiedy for towora mid itpireit. 
These urc clJisfiifiiHl in three groiipt ; (a) whom 
tlui towor b niinply carritwl by the rtiof tiiuliern j 
u here it iij rruinod frolu the ^rouiiii and carried 
tbrpii]^h the ronf;: and (c) whom the whole 
pbciHl ont-iido tlii> wiir^torn wall of the nave as 
an iitilepi^ndenl: itrucliLTo. Thu aucauil of thuiw 
groups is ettpecinlly in teres iliigT and iL-ada to a 
fine intorrud troatmont, Tho tvnthur ounsIderH 
tho Loiiidon exntiiplo the Wt, hot from the 
dtnwiugA it tlion^h n.Tiidou'on-thu- 

tmi wflo’ even Wttcr^ being so moeh Itits cotEpli- 
't3iU‘d niTd more in keeping with the general 
clmntcter ol the churcli, Laindun. on felm otlior 
hand, nuggests a teiiippmry scaffold hrmtiing into 
tliu dosigiu Of tbe tiiird group, with tha tadlry 
entirely oiiLjido^ nitmermiAexainple^tHrE pn^unted. 
)!r, Ck'iodmaii thiiik» tluit origijiuJly the jjosts 
and beamA »thi)wiKl on the hicfl, the epaiS0« 
bi'twficii iHungplaiftcrtil, Thin oertaiiiLy would he 
laortMuiprcsfllvc+thun bhu wealLsr-boardiiig which 
a!i a ruh^ enelosefi the towers to-^da}'. 

’I'limiog to the actual Imik while tho pallor, 
pdntiogT ■'till reproduclIoTUt are ijuiu* delightful, 
tho tusk of Mforring fnnn lDttoirii'ires.4 to llluetratiou 
is difficuU and out of ail proportion to the ako of 
the vfduino. An thi^ouiiiiple in never oppot^ite tho 
te\b it migbt hA ^'0 l>oon lietMir if all Ibo drawings 
hod iMxui arranged at the end on soinu systenn A 
ihap id the County would tdsu Imyu hoon of ecr- 
vio% rtui the work i» a w^olcoiuc Addition to the 
want in format Eou kithcifti^ amiable^ ami it lb to 
li** hoiwl tlwt Ifr, CjorKliJian may have timt 
'■ sufheieni supprl of 4 pmctUnl iiatore'* Incirdtir 
ii> continue nml comploio the series. 

d. MacLaiikm FIohs. 


MINUTES. L 

At ih* Firi-t O^nrrat itmllnATj) of the Seuiun 

l£K)a Ufi. lirlil 6ih Naviiailwt ItMJS, nl H 

Joha Siikher, A.ILA,. 

fit Pellowr pitcliiiluiiK 1-1 JiMml^n df Lhi^ r«|]q«].|]i, an 
A^Wdlateii (lOillUihniK U nHiniinirt cl ihe CoUrMiih, | 
Amxiatn, Ahil titinii'fiiu-’ vl«Uati: thr* ICiaol-P'ii nf the 
MoeliiiR heSil 3n! Jut? I bHOO [JuDuaij,.'J3m1 Ju]_c, |i .1 
Ul^A A* fiaii AUil ftlklipiL ftp 

i||| thii [iiOliria u{ ikii' lloiL tkcmiMiy It wiu 

Ui^^cu.ir. 11 , Tital « klkir tH> *,-nt on khiir iif ttiA 
Jii«tiLuta to lti> wiiltiwr Iitui ^ninilr of Ihi Uto AUrcii 
WatorltULlNi. ILA.. td^D., f tul I'rautrHt, Hot/nl 
Held Midaliiii, ifjinpHtfa jminf *ill| them in their 
b^esvnurnt^ aiiiI ei[irNi«kai; lHa wlmiraLluh of 
innAtbent fw lOa tal^nu Knri worli, ami Appncioliun 
oE iha^rnlrHrJit Im IlriI It!>iiiler*i| die Initituti', 

A chnilAr Ihut oE urmpatlij wu orde»d to W on 
Miait lit thr loKliliEto to 0 m> tri-Sow and taninj id th^ lau 
Chnriw FuItIpi EfaTvonl [ F-Ei,iV for wMiut van Hcui 

SenrlarT of the Jr)juital«. 


SnLi|iiLlhcittc rcEotEncc wna ako made bv tlia Him. 
J^orfi^tArj to the ili^Ei (if ChuEc« Lflca^ E^. (Irwrcrptind 
in^ MftnlifT, uf l^rin, und it Wue Eiatcd Uiat the Council 
hiM ilruAilf'oaavE^ipHB to ihe lamJE? Ihi- tefinu luid nau 
dulanteA nf tnAtituir. 

The Iltm. J5f?a;e[ar¥ fiiTtUvr Bnitiinnoeil ihr of 

ibv foELowlniif n]«inb#rai CIiotIm Mimry lloweU, olwte t 
duijciafii luMU, IVlIutir ISlil ~ .InHiepli Wu^, el«ied Fclloif 
Tklirmioi hid wank bltkfhtkcy, ^|iie;tiK| 

Fflicn- ItWiO; ,liinii-A Weir, filiiiftoil .’EMiHruilr lB7l. ^Vifoir 
itsfiU' hlEJirv Luffn rInhill JaK'rtoi^i' IrtiiJ. 

1901 f Cliarloi CoiiTEan MavEard, nlisili^i dunairE idTt- 
AisD qE Lord AJonlnf^ a| ReaulLeu^ etntod jEffjM. A-mif utlr 
1SJ9; And ol llte fatbin'iiiK iffo". CtfrJf^imtdin^ Mtvtber*: 
ihe Canto Giujoppa Kofcgtik, of Roiue. ekeoiAd 1^7, And 
■TuIlaeii iVaiifl L^i^lnii^n oE Coponluif^en. i^Dcrliyl IhtlkT, 

The follpwinff OiBnihezE Attonditii; fdr kte flnit lioto sines? 
their eJwtiuJi w*ro furcitAMy adfniti^ bj the rroBldcEtt and 
»gnrd the Iteqistont, vii. ^tliam CoAcautba 

Jukiu. A.ILA,, VftMi, dsKidWIrt M'tlliAitii WoOilWArd;, tjmc^e 
AJJrifd HuatpkireiTA, A.R.C.A^, tViUlam Ueiraa, ami Artktnr 
EruAHt IlfiszeEl ( Sottinj<hiilii), Rcnnl Ghhtja 

WiElhtm Sotiilor and CkuiTlrt ThuiiiOE I'ElinAr. .-tAfocia/fM. 

Til* &E« 7 n?tarT Announced the ro^idli df Lhti KtAtutorj 
KuunitiAitoQs licld bf ibe Inftiiulc in October. 

Tlie tohowinK cimdidfttfti for tnemlHmhkp, foimfl by ll» 
Cduncil to be ullfiikjJa anil ijualiiiuil nonnlinp to 
ChiLrter asul Hy-Uws, wiiii rwommtnil-fcil for *!li«tltin; — 
Ae hEIiLOlVS ll^.knrt John durrEea ConIcactA fCapn 
CoLnoy); (hBoriifc Anbnr RnniHtoii Oidtiun [A. ISftHl 
fdakiaani^tbui^. South Alriciij ; Homm Jolm Hcljidii^ri 
(.E. Id92) : Ateintiiler fEdb*fii Hpnnnil iTit/- Pfisenrtm lrt<u 
d. tisaHh dohn Skion HcirtLlinbl, F.SJ.; U’llliniti Geoiiju 
Hiiat: Harry aKuut, SLA. (Sydary, X«w i^inh \Va1i-«|; 
Alburt IValtor Ui>ore; Georgo Ernest >iirEiE (4 IdiH) ■ 
Jo3i‘ph Owoit (MdiiBl BridBc, Nonli Wa!n*l : AiiniiiiKe Hlflby 
llJtoneEiU. IaIf of HAlii; I'ercy Kobinaun {i^imUtiefi for 
dlucioiii/etAi|i 190^1 (Tjmlaj; fniil Rpwntrte ; Kdi^ar Kefton 
L"nilcfw<Hjil; Ariiiiu Frsncl* \Vat>au td* lii"U| (Skieflj^td i s 
Rmi-it .Auxuytat Eflkett Woodrow |d. IsSfllj. Ab AS.SO- 
CIATKSI (1^0 ]Lioutl .'iownlAn llanrett f SjixiiiWf Firami- 
iiiflJdrtk; Atthor Alfn^d Cantor (/Vofinfioiier IKift, fUttdent 
• Uptcmt 

fom IJOli fhEuamfontoin. Orange lUvcr Colony) ‘ 01 to 
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royal academy lectures, 

Djr Professor Aitcuison, ILA, 

FAMT FUlLiflAKSnr n.Llf,A., lOYll. OOLtn KfDUXJtiT, 

rT^HE Roynl Academy haa been );enerox;s In doing wbat it could for the advaiicenient of 
I its students^ From its very fomidatiou it sappiementod the lojiubuig in its schools 
■1 by lectnres on tlie theory ol the aeveEal line arts that nre tried to lie tatight here. 
Thomas Sand by was apiKiinted first rvofe«j<'>r of Architecture, and he got liis brother 
PauL the latidscaffC paioler, U:* tnake a colouretl sketch of the mtereolumtiiiitions of die five 
sorts of temples mentioned by Vitrovlos, which my fattier copied when he was a student; 
bat the drawing reprodaced [page 23] is by mie of his pujiils. My last yearie lectures were 
on Vitravias, who has certainly written the most valuiibk book on Architecture that is known, 
Vitravius gives whai were theft conaldertHl the necessary qtiuUficatione fur an urcliitect, and 
these are so vast that meat [leople would l>e delerml from attemiitiiig the art on less they 
felt it was their vocation. Now two yejirs and a hall in a country arch i tec L's office ia 
thought sufficient. Viiruvius himself, seeing the large deniunda made, says that tho students 
“must l>o Lnitmtoil at an early age/* 

We can say that In one invention at least the Hucientfi aaqjassed Uft“Lr. m the means of 
making the music and singing heard in their vast open-air oiiera liouees: this was done by 
means of inverted bronxe vases put under the seats, supported on one edge by a wooden wedge. 
Many of these bronze vases were found under the seats of the Ofjera House at Crete, and^ were 
callwl i)xiia hy the Greeks, and were deacrilied by Onoriu Belli. \ have seen a transcription 
of some of Oaorio BeUi*a MSS, in some work of Edward Falkener*s. Falkciier wua a great 
traveller and cbssical antiquary. Ferrautt hIiowa ttie vaaes hi the theatre, hut whether the 
recesses are of the proj>er size aiid shajio 1 camiot aay. \itrtiviufi also gives accounts of 
many of the teiebrated buildinga of autiqoity ; he had not only read miiny of the treatises of 
the distingtiifllieil Greek arohitecU, now lost, but had seen m their glory some of tbo tempfee 
buiU in the time ol Alexander the Great, and baa given us the only lesson that 1 know for 
getting excellence in architecture. It seema scandalmifl that this valtiable book is so much 
neglectod bv our architects and students. So much is Vitruvioa valued in Germany that 
a small pocket volume in its native tongue is publiahed at a low price, of which the late 
Dr. J. TL Middleton gave mo a copy. 
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The lute Charles Lucas was also good enough to present me with a copy of the 
siiiall illustrated edition of Fra Giocondo of 1518, which had lieen the pocket volume of the 
great Rondolet, who completed Soufflot’s Pantheon at Paris after the partial failure of the piers 
KUpiwrting the dome, and who was the author of the celebrated treatise on the art of building. 

A copy of the e<lition of Perrault, li>84, was also presenttsl to me by M. Auguste Choisy. 

In my last year’s coarse of lectures I Hi»oke inaiiily alxmt the bibliography of the editions 
of Vitruvius, and the lH)ok8 theji mentioned contain a good deal of information about Roman 
work. Vitruvius’s Imok has this virtue alxmt it, that it has l>een the prototype of all subsequent 
treatises on architecture from Leoii Ralista Allicrti’s to Sir W. Chambers, the second edition 
of which was published in 17CB. The first volume of the grand work of Viollet-Le-Duc on 
Gothic was publishwl in 1854. With Vitruvius is generally bound up the two books of Sextus 
Julius Frontmns on “The Water Supply of the City of Rome. This was, 1 l>elie\e, 
translateil by Rondelet in 18*20, but it has ^n lately published at Boston, U.S.A., in English 
by Mr. Clemens Herschel, hydraulic engineer. There is no date on Mr. Herschel’s book, but 
he writes at the end of the introduction “ New York, March 18911.” I mention this because 
engineers are practical men, and would never take the trouble to read a liook, much less to 
translate one, if they did not gam useful information from it. 

How comes it, then, that architects, knowing as they do that all the advanced architecture 
of the world since the time of Brunelleschi has l»een revived Roman, have neglected to learn 
what they i*ould almut it from the only Roman treatise that has come down to us ? For it may 
Ikj said that the first mention of revivecl Gothic, beyond some dabbling in it by Horace 
Walpcde, is that of Mr. .Mlworthy’s house, described in chapter 1 of Tom Jones^ which was 
first published in 1749. *‘The Oothick Stile of building could produce nothing nobler than 
Mr. Alhrorthy'a house. There was an .\ir of Grandeur in it, that struck you with .\we, and 
rlval’d the Beauties of the best Grecian Architecture; and it was as coromodious within, as 
venerable without ” [Kdifion o/ 1849]. 

The different well-known treatises on Architecture that have been written since the 
publiciition of VilniviuH are:— 

The great Leon Batista's lMX)k in Latin “on Building,” published in 1485, tran8late<l 
into Italian b}* Cosimo Bartoli, and publishe<i in 1585 at Monte Regale. 

Sebastiano Serlio, 1544 to 1551. Venice. 

Vincenxo Scamozzi, Ixirn 155*2, died 1818; his IxKiks wore published in 1582-1805. 

Jacu{xj Barozzi da Vignola, 1588; Book of the Orders 1619. 

Philliliert de I’Orme, 1588-157<». Paris. 

.\ndrea Palladio, 1570. Venice, 

Antonio Luibacco, 1.570. Rome. 

Giovanni Antonio Rusconi, 1.590 and 1680. Venice. The ten books of architecture 
according to the precepts of Vitruvius. 

The princiiial claims Vitruvius has to our study are that ho was evidently well acquainted 
with some of the Greek temples when the ancient rites were in vigour, and that he had read 
many of the treatioes of the l>est Greek architects that are now lost, and has given us the 
names of architects and buildings that might otherwise lie unknown. 1 may mention the 
architects Batrachus and Sauros— wiid, however, to be fabulous—and his description of the 
Mausoleum.* 

It would be profoundly interesting if we could meet with the text-books of the architects 
of the Dark and Nfiddle Ages, and es{)ecially those tliat treated of Romanesque and Gothic. 
If we aiuld get the Gothic fi>rmul» we should know the means use*! for getting the general 

• Booi eonj«eture« th«t lb« columns of the nxve of Sk Mark’s. Vsaiec, cmiue from tb« Polaea of Matisolns. 
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pro|X)rtioii of huildings touched on by Profesiior Cockerell in bin )ttiiuplilet on AVUluuu of 
Wykebanj, and also by Ceeare Cesariano. We Hboold probably hear something about the 
difficulties of vaulting the naves of large churches and cathedmis, and the gradual perfecting 
of Gothic huilding after the invention of the flying-buttress. 

Tlie inoluiatioii of all trades is not to divulge trade secrets; even now in the records of 
the different City companies the trade itself is always called “ the art and mj’stery.” All the 
archives of the guilds of medieval architects and of the guilds of masons, cariamters, ancl 
other trades, probably perished in the sack and pillaging of towns in the various wars and 



ivmcou:axi*mi^ w mrix* Bcrauin> tu bt rinu/rip*. 
ftnia B rcfijr of b WBlir-e«Uaar DmvIuB <7 SoAiIhr. 


disturliAnces that to<»k place; and when the Uonaissance emerged all Gothic was held in 
contempt, as may l>e read in VjiSiiri’s Lirw, not to Hi)eak of the destruction at the time of the 
French Revolution of everything connected witli the clergy, for the clergy were then looked on 
with hatred and contempt. 

Hoi^e tells us that he hati seen drawings in some of the muniment rooms of German 
churches, which showed that some graphic process for getting the thrust of vaults was then 
used. 

In early medieval times architecture was one of the subjects that the priests who took 
the full programme of instruction included in their curriculum. Lanfranc, William the 
Conqueror's Archbishop of Canterbury, is saitl to luive Htudie<l architecture, and is credited 
by some with designing the abbey at Caen, of which he was abbot. HouhtleRs various 
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traditions of projwrtion were handed down from ihe different ItuiMinf? nationa oi roniole 
anlitjnity—from Persia, from Assyria, and from Egypt -that would Ije interesting and might 
lie ustjfid to 118 now; for though we see the diagramB in Cesare Cesariano on tho Catliedral 
of MihiUj they ilo not teach us much. 

I think tho proportioiia given to the Orders in Greece must have been mainly founded on 
their nrcliitecls' exiKjrietiee that Lhese pro^K>rllon 8 were Baited to tho weights they had to 
carry, J siiy " mainlyIteeauKo their architects wore artists, and had to make their huildings 
look sublime ns well as to carry weight. It is curious that Gothic, which showed so much 
skill in construction and originality in design, should have l>een kdlod almost at once by the 
study of the Greek authors in Italy and hy the introduction of classic grace mto architect 



rr«a A.ln^vlnf tj Hr.rroenu Wnli, 


u,llefi«. Oxford, l.udl ,n tho time of Chnrlos I., hot flotL!. liod to give wot to tl.o 

”?T’ * t'"™ '>“» ni'PWhds tho 

gnlndoiu of tho clnwic imrUco of Kt. Totil’e, Covent Giirden. Tha meaiiB of gottmg iiroportion 

UI Jihina ritid the heijtht of naves ia given in tho late Professor Coekerell’a mninlllel'on the 

Wyktdiam, puhltehod in 18d6, whieli alsa gives tho 
1 rof^or a remarks on Kome of the early illueirated wiitiona ol Vitruvius 

and «nZi ^with «P ‘ 1 '* '>» <-f trood, 

ana repincal it with niarldo, tho sue of arehitravoa was goon settleil. In tlie davs when 
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though the name o( Eustjle had also something to do with the convenience of the ladies going 
through the intercolumniationB arm in arm. 

At the Pmpjl^a at Athens the central intercolnmniation was 12 feet d| inches—about 
double the size of the others—to admit processions and the droves of cattle passing through 


Fiotn ipL L) ta falimiw mmI MtmUao'a L*llii nUtkMi M TttnrltM [Ciia* IMJ, VoL L 

it that were going to be sacrificed: and the central openings of temple porticoes were eventually 
made wider than the others —I suppose for something connected with the ritual, and to allow 
the statue of the deity to be better lit and better seen. 

At the Temple of Diana at Ephesus the central intercolumniation is wide—about 23 feet, 
or about 29 feet from centre to centre of the columns; the piece of architrave to fill it 
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in was i^oi ajj Jill inelinetl pLnii^ uf rtjuui-lNi^, iiinl ^vlitfu U wii^ luwcnyl iiitjo the 
left for it, it not go into ilH but atatk. 'i'hiu story tliat Pliny tells Ifi net of 

AleK;auiler the tfre«t'» (irchitoet witli the mnny alins^t coinnicmlj' cnllod Dinocnitea, hut of 
Cliersijibren, or CtDsi|jliori* ft former ftrehiteot t for ihh temiite wus, 1 think, robnUt eleven 
times, tlie lest Lime at the expenJ^ of ^Uesmider llie Great b.v hi^ architect Binocratei^. 
Hiiwevor, lor this bIoit the thito iloes not rmtter, Clesiphon vvim so tlifitreftfled at thin 
mishap that he wuh tmid to Imve eontemplftlei] suicide; hut he fell asleep and was vieileil 
by the gtxldess, who told him that she had put the aruliitrftve in its prttper place, and in the 
momiug he found it to ho so. This is the story told hy Pliny the elder. Viollet-Le-Ihic 
firtVB IHhL I hi a sort oj niiracle vae common among&t the Gothic atchitocte before they had 
properly loamt their huainess. 

The Iftte liiinenled Dr, A. S, ^ifurray, Keeper of the Classical Antiquities at the British 
Mufiomn, gtive a lecture at the Boyal Academy and also read n jwiper at the Institute on 
this temple as built by Dinocrates, the illustrations of which are exhibited in the British 
Museum, with the riiiuB of the bases, square ptHlofltals, and catvefl drums, and were published 
in the Journal Kl.B.A. i21si Kovemher 1895, Ktndents probdily know the carvoil drums and 
the old Iwso with the name of Cnestis roughly carved on it. 

The diacovery of the manuscript of Vitruvius by Poggio in MM was followe<l by its 
being j>iriiited, eupiiohed to Iks tn the year MBt), and it Is lielioved to have Isean printed by 
(^eorgo Hes'olt at Homo; but the book is without date, place of publication, pagtnfttion, or 
UJime of jmblisbcr. I llimk on mature redection that the original editor, Sul[]itine, who 
lieads^ libe first Umk of Lticiufi Vitrovins Ikdlio to Cassar Augustus, is probably right; for the 
whole of Vitruvius shows that Iuh work inns I have Ijcen written just as Aiiguiitus was settled 
ill the Empire; lur Ihei'e ib not in tin? wliulo of Vitruvius a single hullding inenLitmed that 
existed tifter the early part of the rcipi of Augustus, and the idea, that 1 at iirst favoured, Uiat 
it was wTittoii in the lime of Titua could hardly have boon tlie case, for the eruption of 
Mount Vesuviu^^ cotild eearcely have been [mssod tjvur by Vitruvius witbont notice. 

Aj^ fur as we know^ there were only three editioufl nf VitriiviuE piddiBhed hi the fifteenth 

century, and U was not imtil the liegintimg of the sixteoutb century—viz. in 1511_that 

Fni (iiixiondo poblished his iUusttatotl e<litien. Home, the towns of Itiily, and elsewhere 
were Hsart^hed for examples that would illufitrale the words of Vitruvius, and some of the 
early editions show ourjous eKoruples illustrating VitruviiiH^s words. According to the Coder 
Vitrnvius'H original lionk was illnatratotl; but Uist has disapixuired without leaving any truce, 
ami wo con hardly ImiHi (o find his illuslraled ImxiI: now, oven in HercDlfttioiim, All the 
civilisofl nations of Euroiw iK^gan in the sixleenth centory to iBBue illustratwl MitionB of 
Vitruvins, The first French edition by Jan Martin was publishod in 1547, the second m 
I57i!; tho great Italian one of C. Ccaariaim Li 1521; the great fieriiuiu one of iJuremberg 
in 154B; unollicr llulian one in 1581, then one in 1585, 1588, Ifiath 15(J7, 1581. There 
w'ua u SjjfluLsh vei-sion in 1582. No Engliah trauj^lation from the Latin was published till 
that by Newlon in 1771, hut there wjis a Lrausiation from Penaolt puhlishtttl in 16U2, and 
the last Eiigliali nm by Joseph GwiH in I82th ^Vilkins pnblished a transklJon of the 
domestic part of Vilruvinsm two vohiines in 1812, lUid I may here Siiy of Wilkins that he w-as 
the first person who discovered what w as the meaning of the correction of the optical illusions 
mid use of the St!iiimlli Inipares the existence of which was verified by the late Mr, Penrose, 
Since the rediscovery of the manuscript, Vitruvius has been almost idenrilied with 
architecture, iie the Renulssance was a revival of Eoman architectural art. 

Il is iiheolutely nevessary, if yon want to know the names usod for the various parts and 
the descriptions of classic buildings, to read VitniviuB. He gives, hesidfifi, n vast amount 
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of informntioii thnt lircbitticte Ejliottld poEses^, und wbiob i»ucb men iia Cockorelb Boniildson, 
und GwUt tried lo ii,v<|uire and leaeh, lijid wbicb ail the promialag ymiog flrchite<?t6 

of the early part of tbe DineteeDlb century. Vitruviub tuo^ told us of the met bods 
the I^oniaiis used to gel Imauty (probably taken from tlie Greeks, *,e. to make every piut 
in proportion and nymmetiy botb ^vitb tbe feature itself and with the whole building; lie 
lias preserved llie names of many buildings now destroyed^ and tJie uamea of eotne of the 
celebrated arcfaitecLs of antiquity^ The Homans were a very brutal people, who only 
admired ferocity, iNBrseverance^ and cunning, as tbe following remarks of Plutardu probably 
got from Trajan^ hIiow : ** 

“ If a man a]qdiea himself to servile or meubanic employments^ hk industry in these 
things is the proof of bis in Attention to nobler studies^ No young tuAn of noble birtli or 
liberal sentiments, from seeing tbe Jupiter i^t Pisiu would desifo to lie Phidias, or^ from the 
sight of tbe Juno at Argos, to be Polyoletns; or Anaereon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, 
though delighted with their poems. For tliougb a work may lie agreeable, yet esteem of 
Ibc Author is not tbe necessary cunseijuenee. We may therefore oonclude^ lhat tilings of this 
kind wlijcli excite not the spirit of emulation,^ tier produce any strong impube or desire to 
imitate them, are of little usu to the beholders. But Virtue luis tbie iieculiiir projierty, that 
at tbe same time that we admire her conduct, we long to copy tbe example. The goode of 
fortune we wish to eujoy, virtue w'e desire to pnictiHe; tbe former wo are glad to receive 
from others, the latter we are nnibitious that others should receive from us. The b^utv of 
goodness has an attractive fxiwer: it kindles in us at once an active principle; it forms our 
manners and inlluences our deeires, not only when represented in a living example, hut even in 
an historical de5cri[itiori. 

*' For this reason we chose to proceed in wriling the lives of great men, and have 
composed ibis tenth book, which contains the life of Pericles* and that of Fabiua Maximus, 
who CArriod on the war against Haunihal ■ men who resembled each other in many virtiiea, 
ptiriicularly in justice uud moderalion* and who effectually served their respective common^ 
weollbs by imtiently enduring the injurious imd capricious treiilmeut I hey received from then- 
colleagues and their countrymeiu Whether we are right in our judgment or not, w ill he eaay 
see in the work itself." (From “ Periebs " in Plutarch's Ltces* vol. ii. pp. 2* 3* in tho 
Langhornes* translation of 1801.) 
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AJLEIUC'AX METHODS OF EUECTJNG Bl'ILDlKOS. 

By n. A. Dkjtkll, 

KAiCAlltXO IMMCTtUt (S*- Tlt^ VAniXrt l.H). 

RtAd before the Royal lostitute of BrCtuh Architects, Monday, aoth Korember *'905, 

rccoipt of u loltai* from yotir SotTeiaiy atiking me to rend n pnper on Amerieun 
I ^^othotlfi of Ereotiug Etdidmgs beforo I ho Xnetituto gave me extreme pleasure, and 
yet, at the tsame time, iiniiety—pleasure beeauss 1 certainly deomarl it a great honour^ 
imd anxiety us to whether 1 eliuuld be ablo to write a p^iwr w^hich wotdd l«> mtereeting 
enough to take up the valoable lime of the membere of this w^orld^reno'wned body, 

I presume that by “ Am6]ri[;uu me thud ^ " is meant the methods of the Unit^ States, or, 
UB 8ir Ed word CLirke, K.C*, has so aptly put H, CT.S.O.Jf-A- ; for, EiUhough Canadian are 
practically the Hume iis Amerietin mothuds, this cannot bo said for ^iexico or the differeut 
States in Centml and South America, 

1 must aay I often gel tired of lieiiriug ol AmerjOAD methods, and especially to be 
expectetl to eustam their reputation for etreunausnesB; lor wherein can they be said to lje 
didferent frum Englisli methuda if w'e omit the iio*caUed eky-acniper, a buildiiig which is 
practically tlie reauH of the evolution of modern buBmea^ 1? Hotels, etores, Ac., cun 1)o, and 
are, aualoguue to office buildings m constructiun; but as regards dunieijtic, public, church, 
and factory work Ac,, there is really no grejil difference except that of tletiiil—a difureiioc 
which applies otiually to all cntmtries, and less so between England and Amenoa than others. 

Tiie principles of architecture mnl ttie mjUeriuk of construction are much the same 
tO‘day ae they were in the past, and we can therefore hardly expect startling changes, 
"^yhivtcver dinferences there are, result from the evnluUotiary chiinge of living, which tJie 
modern architect and bulldor alike Imre to meet, just as formerly. In olden times the 
architect was artist, engineer, and craftsman, In fact everything except the client, who was 
genenilly the Church or Ihe UovenuueDt; and in these day's thirty years in which to 
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compiol^ a work i\as cotifiiderfld quite feat enoiigU* Xowndaya the client m most cases 
ilfifilres to give the coramisaiou to the architeci to-day aiid to have the work completed next 
week^ 80 that he tiiBy enjoy the revenue during Ids own Lifetime rather than leave the 
enjoyment of it to posterity. 

Increase of rapidity of construetiou and economy are the doniimnt factors in the 
consideration of the present eubjoch 

The title of this paper may l>e considered to apply broadly to conetractive methods, or 
more narrowly to the management of a contractor*® hnsiness* If 1 took the latter view 
1 should have practically nothing to say, American contractora are generally good busi¬ 
ness men, and apply busiueas principles to their alTaira, Tliey try to make every man in 
their employ rcai>onsible in his own iK)sition or aphere, advancing him when ha shows 
cuiwibilities to trust his oam jmlgnient and to go ah^ alone successfully. In this they are 
no different, of course, from large contraclore the world over. The best "builders in America, 
as a general rale, liave served a large jjortioii of tlieir apprenticeship in architects* offices, 
and this has resulted in iv better understanding of the orchiteote' ideals and demands, thus 
enabling them to assist ralUer than liamper. 

Labour to the conli'actor is of primary imijortanco. Much has been written about the 
Lritisb working man, but 1 must sny that 1 do not agree with the writers of the articles 
I liave read. They all attack the bricklayer. Now, gentlemen, 1 think the Eugliah 
bricklayer does better work tlian his fellow in any other country. As regards the amount 
of work done, 1 have Imd men in this country who liid nii eijual and in many cases a larger 
immbi^r of bricks per day. under Buuilar conditiouB, thmi 1 have had in America, Con- 
tinenlal brickwork does not compare with work here, I consider, too, both the Engiisli stone¬ 
mason and the navvy splendid workmen. 

Wheu it is rerntmitiercd that tjje wages of Uulding mechanics in America range from 
l-f, lOJtf. lo t^t, lid. per hour for an eight hour day, while the Iiihourtr gefe from Ijj. to 
Iff, M. iHtr hour, you feel that one ouglil always to get good men; but unfortunately you 
do not. The main difference, then, I consider is that hero we get careless of our labour 
by rsftson of its clieupneHs, Tf it were more exi>BnHive we should watch over it more and 
give it Ixjlter snperv'ision, 1 l>Blieve it is n mio among the Ijcst Americaii contractors 
never to allow more than twenty-five men lo work without a loramoii, the result boiiig that 
he that they work, and. what Is jnore important, that the work is pfennetl out for them 
in advance, and that their luaterialH will lie ready oe wantetl, 1 mention this last par- 
ticuferly l^ai^ 1 have noticed so often that a man will waste hom^ waiting for materials, 
and ako is disiK)sed to put his hands in his pockets and contemplate whet there is to do 
next, and how he ahall do it, when, in my opinion, this ought not to be hfe to do, but he 
should simply he reqniretl to do his work us instructed quickly and well. 

One of the thief reasons for the fripidity of constnictian in large buildings in Americji is 
I kdieve, the way wlLli which materialH are davit, ConLracturs in America do not have 
Oiclr own 8hoi>a, Yards fur the storage of plant .tic. of cotirso they must have. Time being 
an essential factor, it would be imiwasilde for a contractor there to execute joinerv. stonework 
marble-work, and ornamental [dostering so efficiently or eo well with his own pbinl ami in his 
owm shops as toch man in his owti particular trade who has made it a aiHjcfeiity tmd has lisil 
life-long experience in it. Steel, terra-ootfe. partitions, and mechanical plant are mann- 
foclurod by much larger firms Hum here, and can therefore supplied much more ouicklv 
Tlie builder stands, however. Ivetwecu tho arcliileti and the specialists, seeing that the tiiterial 
,s cormt m quality and workmanship, and that it is being worked carefully to details, and 
also that it ifl homg advanced so as to Iw ready at the proper time to lit iu wiih the other work. 
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There are certain sliglit tMerences as regardfl plant—cranes, scaffolding, and hoists—of 
which 1 show examples [figs* 1 and 2]. With the exception o( those uaod in " skj-seraper" 
canatmuiion, the cranes in this country are as practical as those used in America t while as 
to hoistfi, when cranes are iisisd there should be very little difference aa regiirde eflicienoy 
between them and hoists. When, however, the handling of materials is performed hy means 
of baskets, hods, &c*, 1 consider it childish (except of coarse under special conditions). 
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But coming to the larger ns)>eci of the subject, the difference m the methods of construc¬ 
tion in American practice is the result of evolution in response to certain conditions, rlimiitic 
nnd (H^onomic, and also in response to public demand. 

1 do not propose to deal with the ereetiou of domestic buildings and other small work in 
provincial towns and villages, liccause the construction and method of erection are vii tnally 
the same aa in this country, the contractors Iwing small men, or sef^mte tradesmen being 
employed. 

Disregarding public work, which is somewhat an exception, and dealt with in much the 
same way as here, the client of the American architect may be stated to l>e either a succeesful 
practical man who lias arrived at his position by liis own efforts, or, oe is very seldom the 
case teGiKDciaHy outside the Eastern citiea}^ a man of inherited wealtlu Tlierefure, as the 
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predominating client is practipal mni rommercial, hl^ demands are those that result in tlie 
greftlest financial benefit to hinviu^U, euch as speed, ceojiomj- in conatniction, greatest available 







space to let, Ac. 

The romutieratien ol Aiuetican architects is the Jjanie as here; bat for tliie much more 
work ia rajuired, more detail drawings having to be (urnished, and nosasiatance being afforded 

from clerks of woriu 
quantity BurveyorB; ’a'hi 
the foremost architects, in 
order to succeed, have to 
keep a large and competent 
staff of ej^kgiiieera. The 
result of this is that the 
successful architect’s 
is taken up in busi 
matters and in criticisiug 
the work of hia designing 
staff, leaving him no time 
to use the pencil Itimsolf, 
the only exception to this 
lieing in the case of a jiart' 
nersliip where the work ia 
allocated to the various 
the Jinn. 

may lie mentioneil 
Li America tho qnan- 
tity auTveyor is unknown. 
The time given bniiders in 
which to estimate ts rarely 
more than ii fortnight from 
tho time the plans and 
specifications are furnished 
to them, and each bnUder 
keeps hie own staff of esti- 
tuators, as they arc called, 
who take off the (^uanUtica 
from the architect's plans 
and Ratifications. This 
resultfl in a saving of Uiue. 
As regards tho clerk 

of works, American practice is oaseatially the same as English, only the architect'a repro- 
Bentaiive is called supermtonaciit;* Uo is paid by the architect and works under im 
inatructiona. 


If oonsuUmg mecloinical, Ranibiry, and fitructural Bteel engineers are required, they are 
generally employofl by the architect; and to avoid ibe exf^nee of this ia the trinin reason why 
so many architeclii have these en^ieers on their office staff, 1 might point out that this would 
only be renmncmtivs when a large amount o| work was dons annually. This in tho cases of men 
who deal with tho largest work amount* to from one to four mdUons sterling tier annujn and 
in tho latter cases an architect’s estnldislimf-Tit wstfi would lie alwnt dO.OOf) a vfor mih tJiift 
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Rtufl ail arelii tect tan from tho l>eginiiiTi'' fumifth a contrive tor with full information^ both 
scale am] dvitiiU Jrawingi^; and 1 must say that this is one of tho most noeeasary tbinga fora 
buildar or an arehilect who de^iros sjiood in confltrucUon, Tliia, I am snro, is a prinvary 
eu^^ntml to Bjieod, allowing tUo builder immeiiJfit^dy on signing tho conditions ol contract to 
arrange for his ateel and other materials to Imj maiinfactured in advance* and asEtemhled ele«- 
whera than on llio sito» 

Tho largest builders have a competent staff of mechanical, aaiiitary, and stmctnral steel 
engineers who draw np their ovro plans and fipecilicationB. of conrso working In liivrmoiiy with 
tlie architect, and submit their tenders for those I ranches of work from their own plans, thus 
saving the architect from all this increased eBtaljlishmeiit expenditure and attendant wnrriea* 
In such Liases the contractor guarantees the work as to tpiality and efficiency. With tlie 
engineering staff in his own employ, a Imilder can anlxlivule the ©ngineering w'ork, so that be 
can buy the piurta from tlie I^eat makers find then asaemhle them—which works out cheaper 
as it saves the intermediate protitep 

.\b nearly ali the largest hnildinga have their own mechanical plant whicli heats, lighta, 
furnishes power for lifts, pumping water, lVCt, it can readily be seen that if ibe architect does 
it ail enidentty lie must noglcit the plait and designing of the building, uulesa, as before 
mentioned, he lias a S[iecial trained staff of engineers to do this work for him, whidi is only 
done in a few of the largest arcliitects^ offices. 

The Building Laws here undoubtedly reatraui the con true tor arnl architect as to sjieed. 
DifTerent surveyors have also to be dealt with, wliereas in America each city has its own 
building department, which is the only authority to cmiBultoil. Thie means that before 
starting work plane inual be filed and approved, after wliich, except for varuitione Ac., one can 
proceed without further interfereuco when following plans which have lieeii fried. The 
larger cities now have a uoiupetont stiiff to deal ivith imildiiiig works; and an eiigine^i^ring 
staff to calculate the strongtli of the various parts from tint dmw'ingft, so as to see tlmt they 
conform to the Bydaws, and are structurally safe, thus preventing "jerry *'-biulciing A'c, 

Again, each city has its land surveyors, who at once, upon notificatien, fix according to 
law,'and to deed and title, the esacl lioundariefl of 3 "Our clienfe prcij>erty. TJiiib, the architect, 
immediately ui>on starting his work,obiain9 exact dimenfiions for bie plans, so that the builder 
has these fixed dimenaioUB to work to, and from which to order luateriala in advance. U will 
lie appreciated what a great advantage this le to the builder, as ho then has no JieKltetioii in 
thriiering hia materials tiboad. so that he may have them ready when needed. You will notie^i 
how all American working drawings liave figured flimenaions, these not lidng left to lie scaled, 
as is generally the case in this country, 1 might say here that one of the lieat builders in 
America once told me thnt erecting a hutiding was nothing i>ui putting an exijericnccil and 
energetic mmi m charge and seeing that he was fumtelied with tnaterialB to work with, without 
any worry or troulile uiion bis jiurt, 1 would also point out that with llie small cubical con- 
teiita of buildings allowe<l by the Acts, it is impossible to store or atack materials on the work 
as in iYmerica ; and this coiiiiicla English builders to live more or lees from liand to mouth, 
reiving on their carters or their ow'u teams for aiipplies. I luvio found this to Ije the cviuse of 
very frequent etoppagca and delays. 

‘ \b to .American materials allow me to give you a hi.Hty comiKirisoii, cxpbuniiig wherem 

they are ilifferent from Ihoae used here. , - , i - i i 

“ A small hrick ib ii'sed, nieasuriug on tho average alwut mches by mcheB by 
mches, Mcopt glared bricta, for wiii.I. the EngliBh eke ie ge.ierally ueed. There are ia.otl.er 
esaeiUail .lifreteacea in hrieks esrept the niaii™l ones in clays, doe to the differait tc^liUos, 
I. greater range of ooloiir and teiture being tonnd in facing hricka, which givea arcl.itecfa much 
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greater 8co|ie foriiolonr schemes. Facing brieis of a great many special sites are also used, 
Buch aa the “ Norman," which is a hrick measiiting VI inches by 4| inohes by 3 inch^, or the 
*■ Rommi," which menenros 12 inehcfi hy 4^ inches hy 1^ inch. In Atiiericn the bricks are 
laid in all manner of Ijonds, snch as English, Flemish, no-lh>nd, Ac. For this last reneon 

English lirickwork is supe¬ 
rior structurally to Ameri¬ 
can. 

The United States at 
the preseui time maiiufac- 
torea practically all Itao^cn 
cement, and it is very good, 
though not, aa a whole, 
equal to English Portland, 
Lime ifi very much the 
same, except that on the 
average it b whiter in Llie 
United States than here. 

Timljor, of course, is 
much more extensively 
tieed. It in sold by board 
measure, namely, so much 
per thousand: feet of 1 inch 
by 12 inches by 12 inches. 
It te much cheaper, and 
this is the reason bo many 
wooden houses are erected, 
and why eo much "mill 
coUHtniction," or what la 
called alow burning con¬ 
struction, is adopted. Tho 
principle of this latter is to 
use large timber a tli roughs 
out, Lr. heavy joifita tiica* 
surlng at least 3 inchcH by 
12 inches, and ahuichious 
or pillars at least 12 incheB 
by 12 inches j while all 

flooring is H mches thick or more, so that in case of dre the Uiidiora will char for a long lime 
liefore hreaking. This system of construction Ib recognised l>y inanmnee com|ianies aa second 
only to tlio flrO'resisting construction, mid when ii sprinkler system is inetiilled ia considered, 
in the majority of caaes, equally os good. 

Ill stones there is a grmter variety, in quality and colour. The favourite, as hero, 
is ft white limeslono, w^hich comes from the State of Indiana, and is alnioat identical witli 

Portland, except llmt li has no shells in its structure. The American dark granitos_blue, 

black, and red are not as fine as hcottish granites, hut zn white and grey granites there le a 
much greater ^Tiriety. Lm^al marbles have ft greater range than Englieh and Irish, and are 
superior to many Belgian and French murhlea, though not eotieauUFnl as the Grecian, All the 
Jjnest Gfrvemment work ia m granite or marble. The cost of stonework in the Statoa averages 


ns. m'iUiDifii, «nir ntHu^xiTTA iwmimi. 
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aljont the mma a& here, and granite is fl little clieapar. The atone there is tineJ,v worked, 
and the eurlftre is generally looled. Thie is called drove work, mid is done by machinery: 
it con slate of nhout eight cute, IpC. due channele, to the Inch, and hius the effect of making the 
work look very true and straight, ns the stirface does not reffecl light in the way that a smooth 
or iKtliflhed surface does, such as, for example, a sheet of window glass. 

TerraH-otlA in my opinion has reached a higher iisefulnese in America than here, the 
reasons for this being, first, thogr^aer varied’ of clays, which gives the opijortnnity of furnish- 
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ing almost any colour or shade an architect may desire for polychromixtjc effect; nnd secondly, 
that teira-colta is particularly suilof) for an OJiternal covering to a steel skeleton frnme [tig»S]+ 
I buliave America is also in advance in its inamitncture, m the lerra*cotta is stniighter, truer, 
and, what is of alill greater unportunce to the architect, produced in much larger blocks than 
here, thus more nearly approocliing stone in effect. A great deali of glassed terra-cotta or 
fjiieucG, or what is called in England ** Carrara- ware/' is used in AinerJca, as cHonte coll com¬ 
mercially lor buildings easily kept dean and bright in smoky and dirty cities—and practically 
all the larger cities in the Middle West come within this category. 

Metals are practically tbo same as in this country. I will deal with steel construction 
later. 1 Would, however, call attention to their so-called ornainental iron and btofiJte work 
[fig. 1]. This is very exton-Bivuly used, principally resulting from its demand in fire-resistmg 
Imildings, and includes a much greater variety of cast work thou here, all Htaircascs dfc. ladng 
built of ornamented cast iron. 
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Tber<j ia veiy little eoticrete aUir work in tbe iron I)eing iimwl in fire-rcHi»1 

Imildings on account of tiie lightoe&ir of conatmctiou. Tlie caHt-iron have 

HtringerH and risera^ with marble treads. In biuldinga whete eeretnl etoriee are esactlj"^ 
alike one pattern only h needed, and the caat-iron atringei's can J>a attacheil directly to Liie 
Kteel frame of the building. Jn huildingB not iira-nea feting wiat-iron etair work fe rcpbiced hy 
woo<l. It would, in my opinion, be better in ^Vmericaii practice, eBpecfelly as regards hre-refliKt- 
ance, to follow English practice by using concrete staircases in all nan-fire^resfetiug buildings, 
and also an regards the eyetem of concrete lintels in use here, but not there* 



Ow, Tumurtlen ■Minc&*TttiS, 


As (ofiiirfs Hour cuDstrustiuii .u..l iiurtilioiie, iieiirly sll l.iilldtuus not BMueeJinc siRlit 
storiss in height are nut llre-tesisting. wliirh 1 am glmi ly h«i is iml llie i-ase hsre, In aadi 
buildings Hie Hoors and ]»irlitions are nearly aU <>t Umber conatriietion. For l.uUdiiii™ over 
^ht etoriee in Leighl the prevailing system td floor ranstroction is either hollow tsmi-oolta 
Idecka^ built m aruh form, with either flat or segmenta! soffits as an arohilact mav desire or 
some form of reuUoned eonereto. A henow-tl^r eonstrm.tioo is a great advantage, as it is 
lighter, thus matemlly saving in the amount of steel rtspiired in a laiilding, I would here 
remark that if architeta would allow greater depth lor floors oonslderable saving in weight of 
steel imnld tie effect^. A hollow floor eati be designed with a touil weight of all steel in it 
of (J lb. [ler square toot, whereea the solid eonatruction requires on an avernga about 15 lb. 
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|xir square foot. The double floor 
haa Jilito other advantagea, such 
as sQundproofuess and increased 
rigzditjr thus mLHtalmg against 
vibration and deflection. The solid 
coucrete floor with Light joists 
pLtced closelj together ia never 
used in America. Partitions in 
these buildings are of hollow terra¬ 
cotta blocks, expanded metal, or 
♦‘Mack,"* Breese building blocks 
are not yet used. In New York all 
hujldings over twelve atories In 
height must not only have ail doors 
and partitioua of fire-reawling tna- 
Urlal, hut if woodwork ia used it 
must he treated, whatever its kind, 
by a dre-reeifitiiig process. All 
exterior window frumeB and sasbes 
mu at bo of metal with lire-resiating 
glazing. 

Afl for foundations—their de¬ 
sign, of course, depends u]k>ii the 
locality, t.i?. the noil. Where the 
soil is of a Ijallagt niitme the fotin- 
dutioDB are geuenLlly of tlje grillage 
tyjMi—steel joists and concrete. In 
New Y’ork, which pnwctically stands 
on rock, although in some cases at 
u considerable depth, concrete piers 
are uewl, these in Ihe deepest ca«tcs 
being sunk by means of pneumatic 
caissons. In Chicago, where the 
problem has been most difficult, the 
methods of constructing founda¬ 
tions have developed along with the 
progress in steel-frame construc¬ 
tion ; that is to say, piers of granite, 
stone, or brick, graduiiLljr spreading 
until of the necessary aroii, were 
hrst adopted. Then the floating 
founcLition was tried : this is simply 
steel grillage and concrete, each 
pier l>eing entirely separate and 
calculated to sustain a maifimnnn 
load of 3,750 lb. per square foot. 
This did not prove iwrJeetlj 
satisfactory, as, owing to the 
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compression of Uio soft clay, considerable settlement took place. Tlien wooden piles were 
tried; but it is thought a stable foundation for a high building has been found at last for this 
soil. It was discovered by boring for wells that there was rock about 100 feel down. What 
are virtually concrete piers 100 feet deep, and from 6 feet to 7 feet t» inches in diameter, are 

therefore lieing constructed, 

’■ —■— and the bases of the steel 

Hhinchions put on these 
piers, the weight thus 
practically being sustained 
by the rook. The method 
of constructing these has 
been so improved that they 
work out at an average cost 
of about £"200 each. One 
interesting development in 
regard to foundations in 
America, and one of the 
novelties that have there 
arisen, is the cantilever 
foundation [fig. 5]. Party* 
walls are not customary in 
the larger buildings, and 
the cantilever foundation 
has been devised to meet 
the need of supporting ad¬ 
joining walls on their re¬ 
spective curtilages, without 
the expense of underpin¬ 
ning and guarding against 
disturbance that arises 
when spreading founda¬ 
tions which enter upon 
neighbouring land are used. 
Cantilever foundations are 
mostly found in the sky¬ 
scrapers of New York. 

Plumbing and drain¬ 
age in the United States 
are essentially different 
from here, as the by-laws 
7.—A* BAU.T cavMO CKT-aoum t kbitx conmurmoa. do not re<|Uire all Soil pipes 

See, to l)e carried down ex- 

tenmlly. As a matter of fact this is the exception. Uain-water pipes are occasionally carried 
down outside. But most of those are taken doan inside. The rising mains, soil pipes, 
Ac., are nearly all carried down next to the stanchions, and are so arranged with traps and 
plugs that they can be readily got at on the different tloor levels. Most of the drains, as 
well as the soil pipes, are of cast iron, water pipes occasionally being of leail, though in 
most cases they are galvanised iron. The explanation of this sanitary practice is that the 
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climate does not allow plumbing to be carried down outside on account o! froet: even in out¬ 
side walls it is dangerous in thia res|>ect. 

I would like to call jour particular attention to the large amount of cast-iron work used 
in the States in the framework of buildings up to twelve stories in height Cast iron» 1 
believe, could be used to great advantage hero for stancblonSt as it is n material iumiediuteLj 
available, obeapj and alwajB able to l>e manuiactured close to where the work ia ]>eing done. 
It ia also a material that 
can l>e delivered and 
erected quickly. 

You might like lo 
hear a comparison of cost 
between buildloga in this 
country and in America^ I 
have made quite a number 
of comparieonst and can 
quite safely say that, taking 
a building as a wbotej the 
coat bare would beabont the 
aame as in Chicago or any 
of the Middle or Western 
cities^ which would average 
al)out 10 par cent, elmaper 
than Now TorkXhly. The 
explanation is that the 
difference in the coat of 
lalx>ur is counterbalanced 
by cbeapneas of maternila. 

Now let ntB consider 
the so-called ""sky-scraper ” 

[fig, 6], This type of 
building has more or less 
revolutionised building 
practice. It is aimpLy a 
commercial evolution of a 
building. Site values bad 
reached such a height that 
owners liegan to raise tlieir 
building heavenward. The 
heavy rates of ail targe 
cities also demanded this, Tho result was that in a short time property owners were foced 
with the position that their old buildings,, or even now buildings of the old type, would 
not pay on adequate return on money invested j and, moreover, that the newer buildings 
w'ith their modem conveniences, aneb as lifts, telephones, telegraph, heat, electric light, 
plenty of light and air, Jic., and much ffner interior Qtmonk draw away tennis even at 
increased rentals. The hasemenl and ground floors of Ibis class of building bring na 
sufficient rental te pay all interest on the freehold or ground lease: the first floor covera 
all rates and depreciation j the next few stories-tbeir numlxjr, of course, depending 
upon the cost of the building—bnng in the interest on money invested to build and all 
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umintonazicfi expeceea \ the baUnce is profit; iiaJ all ofiicos being oecupiod, this gonemLlj 
gives good returns. 

In America nearly all property is freehold, except in the central or business dlatricte of 
the larger cities, where there is a great deal of leasehold property. In connection with this 
I would point out a principle which I l>eliev’e, apart h:om the lose of intereet on money 
in vested, has more than amihing else caused the American bnilder to obtain such speed m 
the oroction of this class of atmcturo j that is, that nearly all leases of proi>erty (not ground 
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looses) expire on the first day o| May each year, leases running from year to year. The result 
ie that if a building l>o not ready for tenancy then—it will have to stand practicnllv empty until 
the following year. This also deiuands timl tenants shall look for new quilrters well in 
advance of Isl ^fay, and the result in many cases is that before a building is a stories high 
it is rented lor occupancy the following ,\ray. Its completion then l>ecomea a necessity, no 
matter whai the cost, otherwise there would lie heavy damages for breach of agrcemeal and 
also loss of rentals. 

Property in New ^ork and Chicago in the choicest locations reolisoa as much as £*25 to 

per square foot, and office reninls range from 5^. to |ict square foot, which includes 
all rules, beatuig Jrc. As a rule above the first floor rents mcrease os one goes up, the top 
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being the beet, as it ie ^uiet and has identy of light and ait. By mesiis of perfect syatemfl of 
lifts, nmnlng express afrrice, no time is wasted m Teaching Lhe top f!oore. 

Now and again tales jire heard of forty-story btiiJ dings* I believe while these could be 
structurally and safely Imilt, especially if the base were large enoagb, that the practical 
commercial building will not be higher than twen^ stories, and that will soon be the limit* 



no, 1<L—nmrJim ik COVUH uf iCtiinmiUt. 


The cost of maintenance above twenty stories and the great loss of space on flie first twenty 
stories occupied by lifts to reach the upjwr stories, as well as the increased cost of 
constrnction, will not be counterbalanced hy the amount of rentable space gained, 

I would coll your attention to one of the early huildinga in Chicago [fig* 7JL This 
building was erected for some capituLiets in Boefon (conservative Boeten) W'ho, while having 
faith in the future of Chicago and their Cfti>i>hility of letting a sixteen-story building and 
mikking it pay a return on the investtuent, did not deem it wise to build with a ateel frame, 
rather deairing to allow others to eiperimeJit first* {WiMi progreoa would the world make if 
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this principle vert followed by all of iis?) This building has ail its external WftUa and piers 
of brick, no steel tieing employed, each pier being moat carefully calcnlated for its minimum 
size, ufling the very best materiaja known for bearing great weight. You wUl see bj the 
photograph that they even went so far aa to omit all arebitectnral detail, such as the addition 
of string-courses which would tend to weaken the piers and make them of gi-euter area. 

1 believe these investors wish to-day they had not boon m consarvutivo. While their bnilding 
has been a success, another photograph [fig. 8] shows how they have extended it one-juid- 
a-half times ugain in steel-frame conatmetion, thus gaining rentable area lost in their 
earlier effort. 

As regards tbe life of these steel-frame buildings, when huilt on proper and now well- 
known linee their life is as long as that of other buildings. In fact 1 believe that modem 
conditions of life ate changing faster than buildings depreciate, thus necessitating rebuilding 
1>eforc their life is run. The steel is all burit^l in cioncrate, all exterior etanehions being 
inclosed in bnekwork, and lUo interstices grouted full of cement mortar. The interior 
stanchioiiH are treated in the same w^ay, bricks or fireclay being use<] for covering. In 
addition tbe slanohions lliemselvea are now' being filled intornallj, while Ijeing erected, with 
concrete, and it is a well-known fact that the melosing t>f steel in cement eonccote, thus 
excluding tlie air, preveuls all corrosion. 

As to a comiairbion in coat Ijetween buildings supported on steel atanchioiiB and by 
ordinary brick walls or piers, the cost of carrying a loatl on a steel stanchion is about one 
ihinl that of carrjdng the same loml on a brick pior, providing the load is over sixty tons. 
This can be arrived nt by finding the coht of carrying one ton one foot high by the two 
methods, For the basis of cnicniation W'e will assume that the cost of one cubic fool of brick* 
w'ork is lifi., and tluit the carrying cajiacity is sis tons per square foot; the coal for carrying one 
Um oub fuot high is therefore y f/. If tbe cost of a steel shinohiou framed complete is £lQ 

per ion, the coat of iLb. of nieUl la Htrld., or about 1^1. The cost of one cubic inch of metal 
is therefore alsjut une third of n i>enny. Assuming that Lhe carrying capacity of on economical 
sec lion (if a steel etauehion in tons per square uich, tbe cost of carrying one ton one foot 
high is about two thirds of a penny. As lief ore staled, tbe cost of carrying one ton one foot 
higb on brickwork is '1<L Tborefore by using steel stanchions the cost is reduced to one third 
el lb at amount. Tbo aliovo calculations are made without taking into consideration tbe 
brickwork waslod bi walls which are not loaded lo tbeir full capacity, whereas steel can easily 
k) deviigued to lha rcH|uired hoc Lion. On the other hand, nothing is allowed for tbe brick 
walls wbiub would lie necessary according to the buildlug by-laws, the case we have been 
considering being one where such walls would not Ije required by tho by-laws. 

There is aJ&o a savmg of lloor s|>ace with steel construction. From the foregoing calcula- 
tion it becomes apparent that tho area of a steel stanchion to carry TiO tons can eosilv be 
mode i'-lfi square foot finisb&l and inclosed, as the sectional area of a brick pier to carry 
ilie same load would be 10 square feet. The oeonomised space per foot worked out for aid 
fioora at its proper rental value would eoou mean a Hubgtantial sum which would lio well worth 
considering from the investor'^s iieint of view. 

Another advantage in favour of the steel frame might bo mentioned, namely, its adapt- 
nbility to the oonstr action of architectural featureA, ae projections outside tho main hniidhig 
lines can easily 1)0 curried on brackets or cantilevers wjlh little cost and without mlerfering 
with tho main ateel frame. The jidvantages, too, in the way of planning are great, for walb 
can he taken out and brge areas gained wherever desired. 

In regard to the stoal frame or the so-called ekoleton itself, 1 will not entor into an 
exhaustive deaeription. In itself it would make an Lutoresting eveuing. I wbb, however, 
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to cull your BttQntiou to a few iwiiits. The Btiiiicbions of Ibeflo bnildinga eenemUy break 
joml; that is, they are jointed on every other floor, eo as to give a stiff frame [fig. 9]. 
It in also got>tI practice to build the oataide girders carrying the wflUs of (dates aud angles, 
making them *2 feet or more in deiitb. Ibis method generally requiring no greater weight of 
steel than the usual cbamiele and Joiate, 
while cfert-Hinly adding greatly to the stiff- 
nm and rigidity of tbe frame [fig. 10]. 

The gusset plates hero should also be 
noted; these are provided with the same 
object of giving BtifiaieBs to tho frame 
against wind strain. In buildings of l€n 
to twenty stories tbe steal frame is an 
absolute necessity for stiff and sound con¬ 
struction as well as for the commercial 
value of the space gained and the rapidity 
with which this ebss of structure can W 
built. One might say it is built in the 
shop, and that it is only a 4|uestion of 
assembtiiig whan it reaches the eite; 
dimensions also being necessarily fliod. all 
interior fitment can l>u started at once, and 
when die building is remly cun bo accu¬ 
rately and (juickly put into ]>oeition. Thus 
the building's advancement does not en¬ 
tirely depend ufKiti weather or even day¬ 
light, os work can be carried forward in tho 
various shops and well in advance. Not 
only tliati but the steel frame can be pushed 
ahead and the inclosing shell can fullow at 
any floor, working, if oecetiBary, on Beveral 
stories at the same time, and sterling in- 
terioT w ork long before the oiterior carcass 
is comtdetad [fig. 11]. 

You w ill have noticed the great variety 
in the design of these buildings/ esfiedjdly 
in regard to the expression or otherwise of 
the skeleton. 1 would Like to draw' atten¬ 
tion to the use of terra-cotia and tbe 
pK)SsibiIilies in this direction wheti u steel 
frame is used, us terra-cotta can be 
attached to this steelwork better timn any 


other material, is more fire-rosieting than 

stone and granite, and allow’g an orntimentel design to l>e built cheaply, Tbe cmomenta- 
tiou is simply a question of Lh(i tnCHiela which can Imj used over and over ugaio. Terra'Cotta 


also aids rapidity of construction. 

A great many persona feel that rapidity in i^onstroclion means i)Oor wort: this riew 
1 strongly oppose. It is possible that such a Limit could be reacliiJid, and is perhaps 


* A l&rg« namber of luitcra alidci wen tbowit ilttring ibe of lUc L‘aV>nr. 
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Bometimeti ; but the geneml stalamont that frtflt work nieane poor work i« luilrue* For tnuhiDco, 
it could ju>t be called " ruslnog the work " to have a sufliuieuc;y of tmlerkda iS:c, ready to 
enable a number of men to be engaged all over a large building, doing their work properly, 
rather than a few men working in one aaction only and allowing the other sections to fttand 
idle luitil they were through. 

1 am aware that there lb a good deal of donht among architocta here an to the leethetio 
legitimacy of eteciwork, as there wne in the United States at one time, although the opposition 
is much w^eaker now\ It seems to me that steelwork is not outside the pale of the art of 
architeclure. I have eudeavouxed to show that thero are logical reasons for the adoption of 
ateel frames in burldlngs ‘ and if there is reason, then em'ely Bteel c-annot be inartistiic, any 
more tlian Limber. There ia a question, of course, of Ihe legitimate dotliing for llie skeleton 
as to how far this should be expresaerl; but there is nothing against the framework itseU, no 
more than the skeleton in our bodies. The analogy might be carried further and the tloor 
construction referred to as the mnBclea and cartilages, the walls tito. as the flesh, and the 
hair, colour Ac- being the various materials used by the architect to give beauty of detail. 

Allow me, gentlemen, in condosiou to say ilml 1 think there are a gr^t many thiiige 
America civn learn from England, an older country with much experience. On the other haitd, 
there are things Englishmen can learn from Amerjeans, who have gone ahead with energy, 
making niistakea, reahsing them, imd beginnmg afresh again, as all youth does and will when 
it has the proper grit. The demands ol modem Ufe are liifierent, and so are ite needs, and we 
shall not be allowed, even if wo should so choose, to stay where onr fathers did. Your clients 
domand, as 1 have said, rapid and good construction, motlern planning, artistic deBigning, and 
ill fact everything iluil will render iheir work Huccossful artietLcally, comuiercially, and con¬ 
struct iotLally, and, what is more, they want it at once. 

1 would add finally that your best frieml is the hQjJder, a6 you are Ins. Y"au should work 
together. Ho must have plans, details, and Inetrnotioiis complete and defioite at t]je oarliest 
moment in order to accomplkh the desired results. Give him full control and make hitu 
elone rosiKineihle. If you deal with ouc jKirson for a [K>riiun of the work and with another for 
aometliing else, you not only relieve the builder of u portion of that reai>ousibility, but von 
actually humiier hie progress, for then the other jherson looks tO' you and not to him. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOTiEGOlNG FAPEE. 
The Fresident, Mr. Johh Belcueb, A.H.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. benjamin GREENWOOD, Pccflidcnl of 
the liutitnte of Biulilers, w^ho ro^ At theiuvitaliod 
of the Frodidant, said it was hiH privilege to move 
a vote of tliauks to ^Er. Dcsuell for his most 
jntcreatiug Faper. They were, Eic ibetight, fllLcd 
with adiniratica for AniGricajj methods, bcl Ihcy 
w'sro not perhaps filleil with envy. They admired 
what ingenuity could do, withnut being pnructilarly 
anxiou.t to do the same thing themselves. He wm 
sure tiic clrcu Distances which cbmint'd la America 
would not fill the archilcctiiml profession with 
envy, as Mr. Dcnell ntaiodllist the rcmimcration of 
architecU was the same ss in Englantl. but that 
tboro w'us very mneh more work n>quinsl; and the 
enormous staU which it appoarod necessary for an 


Americflia architect to reUiin was somewhat sppab 
ting. As to tlie surveyor, he waa extinvl in tti* 
United States; so quantity surveyors wore not likely 
to be enainoiirod of* the American system. He 
was Burts tlio hulders Were not:—la. JO Id. to 
2a. lid. fur a mechanic per hour! .\nil take out 
all your iiTift iitities ycEirsolf T Ho could ass iiro the m 
there was no envy on the port of tho buildom. 
They would not lie dcairmis to tmiignte just vet^ 
fur they tboaght that more favourable cifcnmnlaiiceB 
proTsilcd in tho old cocalry. He was anrpriiiw] to 
hear of the custom in America of Bep&mte con¬ 
tractors being employed qpon the same bulldjng 
for the different Imdcs. In the old nr-es, and some¬ 
times in tho oorlliom comities and ScolLmd. Uiai 
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custom still pievailu; but hpabould have thougM 
that, i^ith thfi mpidlty ot eaiiFttniction n^bich ob^ 
toliif^ m AiuGrii;^ tbo wbolaoaiitniGt wuiild Iw put 
iutc tbo bADdti of oue j^atTOttor, Ui^dor the dr- 
etiuifllAiiioea clasonbed in the Paper^ II tbe difFereut 
tradofl w'efa put ioto the bands of dilTereDt con¬ 
tractors, it oil the more phono nienal tliat 

such buildings oonbl lie ooectod in the &[jnce of tiuie 
inentfoiiEid* lie did not Ibiuk iho lofty hnildings 
would OTer bo adopted in tM$ <5onntry% It wiwt like 
liTing in a pit to through the streetfl with such 
btiildiugH un oitbta' sido. Purbapst afior all, it wa!4 
a fortiEuato thing that tho first oxpodMCUtmadu in 
London in tho way of high burnings wait such a 
luDUslrDsity. Ee ref^iTod to the building near St. 
Jatnos's Park. He always thought that this was a 
thing to becegmttedn but porbaps>afterall^ it ^ns a 
Idesaing in disgabe I It liad given tbanr Hueb a 
horror of that find Of thing that it might at ail 
events stove it ofT pcrliaji^ for mno v gnnuratione to 
come. With reference to the British brickbiyert 
who had Iwen vilified in the Press, he might soj 
that tlie gentlemen who wrote those letters were 
compaiiiig what the bricklayer did then, with w'hat 
bo 1^ done in bygone yoara. He believed that 
the correspondonco wn;s justified at tho tune it 
wi>4 written, beoauso a few jears lutck there was 
BO doubt that the output of work from tbaavionigtv 
English bricklayer was Tcry mnoh leas than it had 
been a few years before. Jlut those things altered 
w hen trade becamo Hbick, and tho bricklayer knew 
that there Wem throo or four men wtiiting outsido 
to ilo bis Work; ho wiould then do a more satis¬ 
factory day^B work to keep himself in empLo^ent, 
Tt w'ao delightful to hoar tho way they aUocatod 
tho duties of the difTeront floors in fhciso high 
buildings : tho gronnd floor to pay tho ground 
rent Ac., the neat floor to pay the idtns, the next 
floor tho expense of orootinu and so on, and all 
the rest wiw profit—it wtifl delightful in thcstiry, 
and it would bo more delightful in penctioe. 
Another extraordimiry thing they had lurnt won 
that tho top llotir was the liighest in rental value, 
as it Is <]ul&t and has pleety of Ugbl and air,^ Tf 
they could only porsnado EngHshmen to believe 
lliat, Lhey would ncoamplish a niosL desirable thing 
—not psrhapsfrfuu the bnildor's fHjmtof view, but 
certainly from tlio property ownot’s* hi con- 
elusion the spoaker mov^ a most hearty vote of 
IbenkH to Hr. flencll for the largo amount of inter¬ 
esting information ho Lad conveyed to them in ao 
short a space of timc- 

Mr. JOHN SLATER in eeconeliog the 
Vote of tbauke, siud that Mr. Dem ll had shown 
thorn a Large □uinber tif buildings which, what- 
e^nr might m thought of thorn arohitectundly or 
leathotically, ware undoubtedly intoreating. The 
rocenl work of the American companies in London 
hod boon of much interest to arclutoots and 
biiilderei, bocauae of the great rapidity with which 
the buildings were run up. Ho waa not surej 


however, tliat this rapidity of oonatructioD was 
aitognthor a good thing., He prcsumol that nearly 
every architoet who hadde.9igningQ| buildings 
to do mast Lato felt, as his work went on, that 
he wished to make certain little altamtiuna 
here and there to improve Lia huUding; and, so 
far o-s he know, tbs system of construction the 
American syndicates adopt maodeoUy preeludud 
any voriatinn whon onoe the building was Atortod. 
Ho waa not fUire that that was for the best for 
tho holabed building. With record to what had 
Iteen said al)Out the English hrickla^'or, some few 
yoirs ago ho happened to have on oxporlonce of 
some Continental bricklayers. He to Iixik 
after the building of a Isg^ir^beer iaotoi^ in this 
CDuntiT, and tho whole of the work was done by 
a German oontractor, who importod German 
bricklayers here; and he W'os bound to say that 
it wob an aljoolute revelation to him to see tho 
way these brlcklaycrB worked. They did in one 
day what tho ordioiuy English bricklayer would 
have taken throo days to da, He was not 
conwrncHi to support or oppose the various 
trado unions; bub they weru told that tho 
tmdo unions forbade brioklayers to lay more than 
a curtain number of bricks per iky* If that 
were the case the workmen themselves gave up 
tvlT their individuality; there was no preferencu 
to he given to a gwd workman over a bad 
workman, bocause they were all brought down to 
the same hard-and-fast line. That was not the 
host system for getting the best work out of the 
individual man* Mr. I>enelL had sold something 
about each ci^ in America having its own buildbig 
di^partment, and Ihst tlis larjjar citi&s had a oom- 
petent staff to deal with building works and to 
calculate the strudgth of tho various parte from 
the drawings. He maintained that thkl, wtui no 
business of tho municipality at alb The London 
County Council wera doing tho same thing now', 
and bo mfdntaiued that toey were taking upon 
thomselvas a responaibiJItj which was not theirs at 
all. They were using up tho dmo of their staff in 
a way they ought not to do, bocauao if an architect 
or an oiigiDHu- designed a huilding, tlie rositonsi- 
IdlJty as to ite safety end moth oils of construction 
WAS his. Tt WR9 not wise of luuoicipAllties ot 
county oonndk, or my body of that kind, to take 
upon thomsfilvert to go over the work of an architinit 
who sent In drawings to aacfirtoin whether his 
scantlings were su^cient, or that sort of tbing. 
[f thu municipal bodies did this work, they relieve 
tho architect of resixcmslbitity altogether, and al¬ 
though probably no architect wotidd wish to be 
relieved of that responsibUj^, it was wcU known 
that a largo nnmbor of buildings worn put up in 
Loudon Aud else where without an ardiitect at all; 
and if the municipal body took upon thoD^ctv^ 
the TOBponsibifity of saying whether those buildinga 
wore or not, the bnildiir w'onld cate nctbiDg 
at all about It, and thore waa a risk with tha 
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municipal b£«ly of its sulwrdiii&tes being wtOBgt 
just afl miricb 'm there witu with the ordinary de¬ 
signer. He ventiircd to hope that they would 
not see in London any constmctioiis like Bome 
of those shown them on the screen. There 
WE 13 one in iiarticnltti' 4 . a liuUdlng somo 17 
or IS fltorjas lugb that seemod liltle luoro tbnn 
12 feet wide. Ilo personnlly eould never inhabit 
any room of sueli a building without the feeiing 
that it might Ijo blown down, Apuii, bo waver, 
from critiobms of that kind they wore very much 
indebted to iln Dencll for giving them thewa par- 
Ucnlarti of American constnictlon. Wbatover they 
might Ihinh of IhGun it wai evident that the 
mctbodiji would bo omployad hare, and tbo more 
they knew almut. them, Iho better they would Ikj 
able to ducule whether it woedd be worlli tbalr 
while to employ micb systems as these, or to 
depend upon the old, more conservative, and 
perba]>s mfire rehahle matluHls of the ordinal^' 

English oontmetoT. 

Mu. HOW A [ID COLLS, ankijd by the President 
to afUflic, niferred espociolly io the fear that such 
tall Ivuiidiug!^ OB thiM> shown them sbeuld lio 
erected in LoniiDn. One of the most eluirmlng— 
ni least what they in .America callod most cliarm- 
[^^—biuldinga in Now York wna the " Flat-Iron " 
Building, But the draught there was so strong 
that no lady could walk by the side of tluit build- 
—she would be frights nod to do sot her clothes 
wnuhl become dls4)rganiaod and be blown to piocee. 
Some of the huildinga he had seen in New York 
were very high, two of them at the entrance of 
Fifth Avenue a truck him ass imposing-looking, 
iKcaiiBS they formed a si irt of noble uatraoce to 
tliat thoroughfare. But tb^ were IsolattHli and 
oppaente caoli other. If buiidings like thase hod 
been ereotod all along the street, and the general 
buitdiaga of New York ware of that height, there 
would never bo any suti in the streets at nil; and 
ha doubted if anybody would be able to walk 
about there. It would 1)0 obvioua to everybody 
that if they put up huihlingB in stroets which pre¬ 
vent^ the Hireota being uem^ the result could not 
ho considered satisfactory. There seemed to be an 
idea that a r^uickly erected huihiing tnuat ncoo^- 
sarily bo an ajlvontago. Speed of njourso waa voiy 
dreirabla, but the Amarican system wuii not so 
tmioh seydU-m of speed afl of intoUEc hurry. Tbey 
uevar Momud to do anything qnietly or thougliL- 
did It in Lbe iiuickcst pisBiblc time 
that it could bo done in. If one goes to .Xmtuica 
one am have one's boots cleaue*!, one's hair cut, 
anti oao^s bands manioured at the tamo tirue! 
Lverylbiug seemed to ho done thoro with that 
Idea; and what be feorvd wna that this ;^ystem of 
burry could not bo uoudiici vc to miod work. They 
talked about the aplonditi work of old dayu: wheu 
a man built A mansion, ha would put up tbe hricti- 
work emu year aud leave il, put plaster ou the 
uert yvuT and loavo it, and do the jeduar'awork the 


following year; and tho result was magniheent. 
That syatom, of cauree, could not obtain now. 
But the more love of huriy* for hurry'B sake, wim 
a gmvo di^vnntjige in modem buildings; Ko 
btuMing that wik constructod beyond a eertaln 
ifpecd coulii possibly he os good aa one which waa 
more leisurely, hut still apeedily and pnj|jetly 
dono. 

Mr. WM. WOODWAHD [i',] saia that It there 
was a man in itmt room from whom he should not 
care to diBor it was his friend Mr. Howard CoUs; 
but bo thought Mt. Howard Colls and both the 
provioue speakers hiui mthor iniaapprobendeil the 
purpose of the Fa per. He hud not delected in the 
I^apor any dcaire whatever on the pari of Mr. 
Dcuoll, even to augge^^t tliat they should adopt in 
Londcua the buildings w'hich prowled in Amcrire. 
His object rather wios (o tcfl tbsm eioctly wbat 
took place in America, so that they might perhape 
even in London, gather some lessons which wouiil 
be useful to them,, bearing in mind tho fact that 
they must not rest quietly with the old methods 
of oonstruolion, but must go with the timas, and 
eonfomi to those reouirementsi which were cer¬ 
tainly as much tioodcd in London os they wore in 
America. He thoroughly agreed! with what Mr, 
Slater had said vitb regard to some of their 
munietpd, authorities taking upon tbemeelves 
rnapousibiljiiee outHide tf^eir province. Not 
only that, but in taking those rbapcnsiblUtiee 
upon themselves they conaiderably hampered 
the arrbiboct in hie dealing with the building. 
Architects in London were quite aa capable of 
desigmng buildiogs with perf^t construction os 
any employ^ of qur Inunugh councils or the 
London County Council; and he thought thooe 
bodioB went out of their way to hamper the archi¬ 
tect in the oxoculion of hiti work; to entail, os 
they often did, eondderable unnecessary e^ponae; 
amf to retanl the buildiiig to the detriment of 
the client in evety portioid&r, Mr, l>&naU hod 
spiiken of the bricklayer, and said that our tiiwde^ 
sfionld nob be confined to him. Ho quite agreed. 
They only seloctod the bricklayer iMicmnHi one 
could count the numbei of bricks a man could 
lay in a day, but it won not so easy to count the 
yards auperfda] <jf tiie ploMterer'a work. But if 
there was ooo individual Jn tho huilding trade who 
should bring himself under the castigation of 
cvciy^otie who dcaired honeet labour and manliness 
in the building tmde^ it waa the pUmtorer, The 
plasterer was guile aa lied as the bricklayer—somo 
thought he waa a great deal worse. But it was 
not the fault of the bricklayer. Mr. Deaell W 
xnid that the English bricklayer wiis capable of 
doing as excellent work as any foreign or 
American briokUyer. Although l^fr. Slater hud 
trodden nj^ thn qneatiou very gently, ho (the 
speaker) aid not beSTtato to aay tlut the pre- 
uent slate ol idleness was due to one bhir^, and 
one thing only, and that waa iiadc unionkm. 
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It vca& jast as woll that thoj shonJd have it out 
ant] guy at that was tho sols nMiHon* 

Mr. Donell had said that tho wa^es En rVmerica 
nidged from la. to 2s. ll^f. ihjt hour for an 
eight hoQis^ da^'. and for laltdaieni from Is, to 
h. Qti. He took thnt to moan that in America 
the trade union principle of leveiiing everyone 
down, as Mr. HUter bad said, dkl not prevail ; 
othsTTise those 'n'agcs would not range from 
If. tu the higher amount ptir heiir. There¬ 
fore he hoped that in that respiect the British work¬ 
man might learn a le8«K>n and find that the idea 
that an honesty healthy, and upright man ehcmld 
be eonfinod to the same ‘wage as the idle and 
drunken was ridiculous ami absolutely wrong. 
There was one important matter which prevailed in 
America, and sometimes prevailed in Ijundon:, and 
ought to ptrevail a great deal mioro, and that was 
looking ahead. Very often tho whole secret of 
delay on a building wras Lonauso tho builder or 
Iniilder^s foreman had not saflleiently looked ahead ; 
and he diilereil from Mr. Howaro Colls in that 
respect. He did not see why a bailding should not 
bo quite os good if it wore rapidly ortsstod as ono 
that was slowly oroctetb provided there w^as spaeo 
for the varcous opemtives tp do their work. There 
woe no maaoii whatever to hiH mind why these 
large buildings should mi bo done as easily and 
well in BIX months as in twelve, given certain <jan- 
ditions. W ith regard to siib-controc tors, be thought 
that the fewer sub'contractors there were on a build¬ 
ing the better, it woe the idea of sub-contractors 
on tuiildings which led toeomnoh delay and created 
so much friction between the sub'OauLirnctor and 
the general contractor. With tho few eioeptions 
of export matters, there was no rseson whatever 
why the genenil contractor should not carry on his 
buiiding and embrooe within fua charge the w'holp 
work of tbo auhoon tractors who w'ore now eni- 
ployod. ^Vith regard to the abseuoo of a quantity 
siuweyor, that might or might not be conducive to 
rapidity. U the qiiontitioa were properly taken, be 
could not SCO why one luan or two men should not 
take out the quantities as wull as twenty different 
QOTitractors, But porhapy^ in AmiariEia they had 
some mom rapid system of arriving at estimates 
than wc have in thus country. Whether the 
hiiildera Buffered or whether the cliente sugared be 
did not know. There was another very important 
matter which oonoarned amhiteete now. In very 
large buildings (be was not sjieaking of urdinary 
buildings) demanding steel construction, the 
amhltect of to-day—at least ho would speak for 
himfldf—was not capable of doing the whole of 
the important construotive eteel cngiiiMring work. 
There wetfl, as thoy know, certain orchitectiiml 
engineers who derigned this constmetion, and in 
America thoy hod engineers for this work. But a 
question that would ariae for the orchit^tuml pro¬ 
fession Boon waSj VS'hether the designing of this 
important engiueering work wwa port and parcel of 


the xmrhitect's duty for which be should, be paid,, 
or whether it was part and prod of the engineer's 
duty, which iJie client should pay for apart from the 
ebargas of the architect f lu every large buiiding 
that impertent quefition must arise; and a hint as 
to how it could be mot could be gat from the 
system adopted in Auiericaj where Mr. Dendll 
tnld them that although the engiucieriug design 
was mode in the Hrchitect's oflUoe. the contractor 
was entirely respansible for iho deteils of the 
engineering work curried nut. There was ono 
ot^ important matter where they could wish 
that the American syafom prevailed in Ijondou. 
Each city had its own, building department, 
which was the only authority to Iw consulted. 
Would that that system prevailed in London, 
and that iisving teken our drawings to one 
department wo could come away from that 
dopartmont with the buildings approved or dis¬ 
approved, without Imving to go to half a do^en 
siithoritios, each with ite own fad, Iwfore the 
work could be proceeded with. With reference to 
terra-cotta, there was anothar thing from which 
they might take a lossou from America. If they 
omild not afford fire-reeistiDg construction, they 
might at least adopt terni-ootta covering. There 
wore inventiona, ton, for treating timber which 
w'ould make it pracUcally as hre-resistbg as steel 
uod conerete. Steel fraraowork was now coming 
largely info urn in London, and ho believed the 
whole Meeting would be with him in thanking Mr. 
Bondi most heartily for having concentmted in 
a abort Paper suub valuable iRloriimtion, giving 
exactly whnt took place in Amqrieai—smnething 
which they might xemeiuher and perbapa adopt in 
London. 

Uh. AXBIiEW T. TAHjOR \F.], Into of Mon- 
treol, Cfttiodo, said ho was very glad of the oppor¬ 
tunity of saying a word or two upon the sub¬ 
ject, os it woe □ne be bail been intimately ac¬ 
quainted with for seine time. He ahould hke to 
congratnlalo the lecturer upon tbo simple, straights 
forward pnicticnl Paper be bid given thoui. As 
they said in tlie States, he had put no frills on. but 
liftd given, thain a very delightful practical Paper. 
He li ad not oxnressed nay opinions of his own, but 
Himpiy put bclorv them beta ; and he thought tliat 
w’aif what they wanted, lie would also congratu- 
icite him ujiOD liaving discbiniDd all lasponsihiliiy 
for the titb of his Paper. Ho (the s|}eaker) took 
excepBon to the title ** Ameriran methods of 
oroctmg buUdingfi.” Speaking for Canada—the 
liL'Tger port of the North American continent—be 
thought it should havi? boon United States 
Methods,*^ It was sometimes forgotten that we 
have a niagnificcnt possession on the other eldo, 
which WBB OB Une, and would in time be iiner than 
the l Euitod States. The Unittwl States csoognisod 
that themselves, because their people were coming 
over to I'amuia at the rate of *^.000 a year, fore¬ 
seeing that the fatiiro wosgoing to bo in the North 
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of Amoiioft and not in the 8onth. He endurned 
aliuoat ovQFytliLi^ that the loctureF had iuldL Af t^r 
all. the great dmmtice of prooeduro botiveon btira 
and the United States Lay in tho evolution of the 
sky'^&ctuporg, Hut halora ^moiling on these loight 
lie h4( pcrmittud to say thitt he Lliungbt tbo gunlle' 
mau who proposed the vote of thanks had mis- 
undorstood the lecturer on ooq point ? The loctuner 
lUd imt aajT—At loast, so far as he gathered—^that 
the contracts were ilivlded amongst khu several 
trades. They were generally taken hy ouo con¬ 
tractor ; hut if the work was largo he sub-let it 
hiiiu»LE to other coDtractors; the architect only, 
however^ decJt with the one contractor, ft w'aa 
mnniiestly imposeihle that with a building costing, 
say, from five to ten luilliou dollars, ono nmn 
could ilo Lbe whole work himself, and that waa 
w'hare the (quickness and rapidity of operation 
came in. ‘i'he moment the coutmetor had signed 
the contmei, tho arebitoct had all the detaik rmdy^ 
and that meant A good deal of work, it waa uot 
the custom bei^ and in some other pluccs, to do 
that; hat overA'thing must he dokailoa, and ever}' 
part of tho design completely alaborated hy the 
time the oontnutor signed {ho contract. What 
WHS the result ? Every departuiEmt of opera Llqus 
L' oulil Blurt At once with its work. WMle the Bleel 
fmmo wiu going up the stone work was being 
cul, nnd before the atnel frame w'aa hniahod proh- 
ably the Blone work was ready to go up; and! so^ 
too, with tho work inside: the joinoQ- work, the 
plastering and other work. The moment Iho huiid- 
mg WAS rvAdy for it, tlic varbun finlRhiug works 
Were ready to Lie put io. In that way, hy mapping 
out everything carefully in the beginning, one can 
got speetl. Iti legard to what ^fr. Hlater hud eaid, 
from his (the speakor's) own oxpenence on tho 
other side of tlie Atlantic, it wm very essentiil that 
the municipiil dutliorities should have some right 
of veto upon the plan}! put Leforo cliem. 1 l muat 
lie remoniherHl that iijACty architecis on the other 
Bide were not duly qnalified; some were only just 
buildom who had iiluiisomod into arcliilecks; w 
that mitny plaus were sent iu for fflgnaturu with a 
g(H>i many things f&r from iHung right, and it wua 
alsolutoly neceB}iaTy that there should tsj some 
authority in municipal matters who would be 
oonipotent t> deal with them^ They LaiI seen 
several c^os in whJeh buildings enacted in New 
York hui fallen down, before they w'm Unishtid; 
that was simply IwauBc the muaioipal authoriyea 
wore reuusa os well ns the original dasigners of the 
stnietnn»- lie Imd ocouiou liiiusell to take part 
iu thu drawing up of by-lawa for a city, and in 
view of that he had to axamioe the by-laws of 
the principal oi^es in the United States ; so that 
ho WBui not speaking luereJy Inim huariiay. lie 
Was (juite aure th&t the drawings of tlio ineuibera 
of the Institate would not require any such super¬ 
vision, but they wore not all memLers of the Imti- 
tnio on tbe other aide. With regard to aky« 


sempere, of erntrse ihst question of design did not 
come before them that ovoning—it was only their 
couBtniotion. Eut the two wore sojouaed together 
that It wit!^ very dlflicnlt to db»uui}$ the one without 
trenching upon tlu; ether. He would only say In 
A word that of all the hidoosities ihu aky-acnip&rs 
were the worsii and hs tnistod tboy would not be 
allowed to conie and blossom and grow up on this 
side of the AUanticr. They liad ruiuod mme of the 
finest Btreets In Now York, and if they wont on 
they w'ouid Lavo nauyouij and caves Ins lead of 
streets. Stndets st least litiO feet wide were 
rfHinirod to odmit ol sky-sompers; that moant 
laying out the cities th ticvQ^ la somo of the 
fitreols running from Broadway the blasts and 
gales wliich soTnetimee dmve down them were 
most alarming. With regard to tbe '* Flat-Iron " 
Building, it WAH the fimt that people had been 
blown olf their feet, and it was not an un- 
common occurrence for the pkto-glass windows 
of the buildings opposite to be brokon. He 
was not So eangnino ab tho iecturer of ttiS' dura¬ 
bility and life of those high buildinga. That 
eI(]q of the problom had to bo faced. Tho iGcturer 
aeemoil to think that cuHiug tbo steel construction 
in comcuit was oU right. Wbatavor was thu cus¬ 
tom to-day—iijid thoy were very much more care¬ 
ful ihan they were some ycara ago—he knew this, 
Lbat whiui they began those hulldinge, and for 
many yeara after, so great taro was not taken \ 
that the painting was very faulty, and rust coni- 
mcnced on the steel uprights. I'ben tboy were 
LDcloedcl in wet brickwork anti covered up and no 
tuore^ floun* Ho very much framd that mat and 
detericnation were going on inaide those brick pier^, 
and Home day tlujre might be a iSktAstrephc. It 
was ttwful to think what would he tlie result. 
Their duretion of existonce had lioen too sliort 
ypt to admit of a satisfaciory test, but in fifty or 
sixty years ha very much feared that something of 
that sort woold happen. Hn oonliully supported 
the vote of thanks, 

Miu E. Ti\* HLlJSOK [.!.] !?aid ho understood 
[lint an existence wl Ho yoaru was reakonixl to be 
a remimenitiva return for the capital cxiwoded, 
and that after that those high btuloings inighL 1)0 
mtido scrap-hijAps. ’When tbe lecturer spoko of 
their lasting as long os other buildings, they mig ht 
perhaps have eomo etandoRl as to tbe ^ of those 
other buildin g s. 

TiiE^Bll E SI DENT gaid that in putting the ™to 
ho should Ilka tn odd Ms thanks for the Paper, 
whidb, had raised so many interesting paints of 
discossion. There was no doubt that we could learn , 
Anri had luamod, a great deal from the AmoricAn; 
but wa nllowod him first of oil to make thu Irial 
and experiment, and then ii it euioceeded, we 
followivl j nnd il the world pregregsed ha had no 
doLihL it was owing very mu^ to American <uicrgy 
and ”go.'‘ We in this country and the countrioi 
of Europe gouamlly moved much more slowly; wo 
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looked upon ovdiything Ib&t vag novel with i»mfi 
suspioioD. Indo^ if we architects sn^eet to a 
client that some new mothoti shonld be odepEedj he 
immediately turns upon na and requires to know 
w'here this had hoen done before and where bo 
could see iW or whether it wtta so done in the di^ya 
of ijnoen Anno I In America it was diiTerent* 
There everything that was novel was opproved of, 
and youthful daring of any kind was extolled and 
ooGoptedp If a man made an eiperimont in 
America and succeeded he was soon nueed to a 
position of dtatines Hnn and honour} and made his 
pile. If it failed} the ooiMitry was so birga that he 
could move a thousand mUoa od and start again I 
ilr, DonoU bod bold them many things of value 
and iutorest} and ho had cortainJy in two or tiiroe 
insbuicois mode them gape with astouiehment; for 
instance} with regard to on architoct^s establish- 
ment costing £C0,000 a year, and that his ns- 
mnnemtzun was the same ae ours^ Whether the 
architect was expected to get out tbo (jnantitied 
and keep a tome engineer on the promises and 
other luxuries he did not know, Thcro must ho 
some moans of obtaining a quid pro quo. No doubt 
the extra cost of a boiluing mode a commission of 
five per cent ocmsiderably h«yond what it was hero. 
They had learned also that hoildera some&nes 
pas^ through an orclutoot^s oHicO, and that the 
baitder took out bis own quantities {they seemod 
remarkably trusting in America) ^ that they make 
oat plans and spocuications, he presumed, for the 
aanitary and mcchanica] and frame-building com 
structioa; and that was all to save the architect 
trouble and to relieve him of unnecessary worries. 
That was axcocdlngly satisfactory and nloo, but of 
coarse it must be paid for^ and ho had no doubt 
the extraordinary cost of tho buildings would some^ 
what recoup them. What was the gain therefore ? 
They got incrt^sod speed in execution} bat> as tba 
seientific men told them} they could not have 
nn p)pti t > ^g for nothing'; so tiiat if they wonted 
increased speed, they must pay the corresponding 
additional cost of the “ power,' Ho thought they 
hail learned two lessOnB from the Paper; one, that 
they must not lag behind; and the otboT} that they 
must bdie every advantage of oil the improved 
methoda that they could oonaisiently with the 


prodoctioa of good work. In the steeMrame work 
'they had a very serious problem, and he could not 
help fecilug that if anything of that sort were 
developed to any great extent, they should uU have 
to become engineers instea^l of architects. Archi¬ 
tects BoeniEd to him in flucb cases to take a very 
socondary place, and it was tiecessoi^ for them to 
look the thing in tho face and asoerlain whether 
they w'ero iu a poedtion to heconio engineera os 
w'eJJ as architects. 

Mh. DENELIi, in replv, $aid he bud hoon asked 
to read a Paper on " American Methods of Erecting 
Buildings/' Tl^t meant a great deal. It was not 
tlie whj} tho pros and cons of what should: he done 
in England, but " American methods of or€!ctiiig 
buildings.^' That was what ho had tried to explniu. 
He know perfectly well that tho biwa here were 
difTeceut) and that the caudltiomi were difTerent; 
and BO be thought the qoickffit way round vms 
straight there firet, leaving it to architcots to apply 
and do os they wished in regard to it. With regat^ 
to the lalxiar wage, ho might explam that it 
depended upon tho trade. The bricklayer or o stool 
oroctor, w^hero it was dangerous work, received 
perhaps tho highest; the wage of carpenters and 
othem dopeuded upon their work; ami it was all 
fixed by the uuions. As regards the iiniorts, he 
hoped they in England would uever have the 
expodeuee that they had in America. With rtgard 
to work being done by sub-contractors, what luo 
meant to convey was that tbp builder wns the 
general oontraclor, but he sub let work again-— 
that WD.'^ done in the abop; the other work he did 
himself. Thu architect only dealt with the hiuldor, 
The custom thoro was not for tbo huildens to havo 
their shope as was the ca^e hero. With regard to 
tbo liffl of tho buildings and tho corrosion of steel 
and oonereto, ho saw a gentleman among them 
that evening -M. Moiichel—-wlio might say a few 
woitls on tho subject.* 

'The PE ESI dent, fn bringing the pmcffl^ings 
to a ch^iso, diroctod tbo attention of the Meoting to 
a nnmhiir of dniwingH on the wnlia kindly lunt by 
Mr, E>ouoll in further illustmtiun of his subject. 

* &ofl M. Muucliol'n I'apffr on “ nBnnfhuici' Forro- 
COiuircLa ” tJouwaii foT "Jli Ssnv lOOt.j 
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following translation of these nilos, for 
I which the Institute is indebted to Mr. Wm. 

^ Dunn [F.], may bo of intereet to architects 

and engineers engaged on arorks of reinforced 
concrete:— 

I. GenuuL ItBori.ATU»(«. 

A. Kxamination. 

1. A fpect«l cxaminiOioD bj the baildinK* Kotborit; 
mast prveedtt Uw vnetioo of anj building or portion of » 
building in reinforced concrete. For this purpoee. anj ap* 
plication for permUalon to erect a butWog to be oon- 
etmeted in whole or in part in reinforced concrete tna*t be 
acconi|ianied bjr drawings, etaiical calculations, and da- 
ecripliotu. from which the genoml arrangement and all 
important details may be seen. 

Should the building owner or contractor only decide 
during the progress of the erection on the form of con. 
structiun to bo adopted, the building anthority must 
demand the prodoetion of the above data. 

9. The origin and nature of the materials to bo (fm« 
ployed in the preparation of the oonerete, and the pro¬ 
portions in which they are to be mixed, must bo stated in 
the description. 

8. The application most be signed by the boildiog 
owner and by the coatmetor charged with the metioo. 

S2. 

1. The quality of the materials to be employed in the 
preparation of the concrete most be attested by eertifleaUw 
from an official testing station. Such certificates ihall in 
general be not more than one year old. 

9. Only Pcntland cement fnlAlllng the Pruasian spedfi- 
eatione may be employed. The certificates as to quality 
roust contain statements as to the constancy of volume, 
time of setting, and fineneu of grinding, and also as to 
the tensile and oomprtesive strength. 

8. tmly sharp sand, gravsl. or other rsoognised material 
of snitable eoarseness may be employed in the prejMumtioa 
of the oonersU. 

4. Tbs compressive strength attained by the concrete 
to be employed, when mixed In the prescribed proportioos, 
after 28 days, most be stated in the deseriptioo (§ 1. par. 1) 

S8. 

1. The method of statical calculation employed roust 
ensure at least the same degree of safety as thiu calculated 
by the lules contained in Section II. of these Rsgulations. 

2. In methods of building yet untried, the bnilding 
authorities can make their approval dqpendent on the 
results ol previous experimeotal stmetores and test-loads. 


B. KrtetUm. 

§ 

1. The building authority may cause the quality of the 
materials in course of employment, and also the strength 
of the finislied concrete, to be examined at an official 
testing station, or in such other manner as may apptar 
desirable. The strength tests may also be carried out on 
the works by means of a concrete press, tbs socuracy of 
which has bean certified by an oflldal testing station. 

2. The concrete blocks intended for testing roust bs of 
cubical form. 20 or 80 cm, edge * according to the ecNuse- 
ness of the aggregate. The blocks must be marked with 
the date of preparation and stamped tor identification, 
and preserved according to the insiruotiont of the build* 
Ing authority until hardened. 

3. The oemeni b to be delivered in the original 
packages. 

{ 6 . 

1. The concrete b. as a rule, to be mixed by weight 

2 The measuring out may, however, be performed by 
moans of gauging-boxss, a separate ganging-box being 
used for each matcriaL F.ach such gauging-box shall 
contain, when filled and struck off level, the quantity 
corresponding with the prescribed mixing proportions, 
as detenoined by a tmstwortby weighing maohios, 

5 6. 

Th« eonorete is only to be prepared in such quanti¬ 
ties as are required tor immediate use. It must be put in 
place immediately after mixing and uniformly rammed. 
If in a plastic state, the ramming must bs continued at 
least until water appran on the surface. In ramming, 
properly shaped stamps of sppropriate weight must be 
used. 

5 7 . 

1. Especial care must be taken that the ironwork for 
rrinforcemsnt b correctly placed and thoroughly coatiKl 
with cement mortar. 

2. Tbs concrete b to be filled in in sepaiate byers not 
exceeding 15 cm. in thick n ess, each bycr being th^oghly 
rammed. 

8. Main walls mast bs oommeneed and raised simol- 
taneousiy tbroughoul their wbob length. Care must be 
taken to make good connection with adjoining oroae-walb. 
Layers which eompleb a story mast be finished off level. 

4. The pbnking must possess sufficient resistance to 
bending and to shaking daring ramming, and must be so 
arranged as to be ranovable without danger to the neces¬ 
sary lupporte remaining in place. 


* 6 inches to 12 inches. 
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&. All abakiAg miui bo «ifQidod in. TEmovlitf^ Lhe tiiiuikiiig 
And fopporU. 

§ a. 

1. When % Irmh Uyw of oonojele ii Ur b? Inid on tin? 
AnrtAco of B rBOonU/ Itkld lAjrcr, St ic ^uftlclent Id w^I the 
Biirfuw thoroiJf(hlj, 

2, Wlien work u rcoommonocJ on a Ujot of tuinkhoed 

concre^, UiD dU mo^ be 9dn]Lpe>il, iwitpt clean, mnt) 

WDlUrd. 

go. 

In tb« confftTockion of wnlU md oolumiu In buiJdSnfia of 
tnfird ilion ono itair^, ibo crKtion of ihoM par^ In on 
apper sUrrj 1$; noi Uj bg oomnjoocod □ntll tbc Etor^ bale nr 
has boon approved. 

SKI. 

1. Work U uot to bfl earned on dmiini frosi. eLCcpl Qi 
ooflca In wbloli Lbc po^eibilitj of dniuaeD by fiosl Is 
esclodcd. 

2. On (lie bexiEinlnK ^ nuldei!' ^ealher after Juiiff- 
Ddntinncd fnMt, tvork li only to bo FBOOtumoncDd after Uie 
pertuia&ion of the baSldliifl authority h.t^ been obfairKd. 

§ 11. 

1. UnLli suflloitititjy hudened, the CDnoreto muit be 
ptvteeled from ihe action of fnut or fmm pirmatore 
drying, and also froin EluLklag or overloading;. 

2. The vertical centering of concrete oolDinna and the 
flat eontering nf doon of 1'i‘iO metre span Or oniLfr may be 
Tcmovod not leea tboJi three ilaya, all otbor oanterLog and 
atmta not Icob than 14 dayt, after the completion of tho 
nunmlsg. 

3. Sbauld the ronmiiiig be cumplcbed shortly beforo the 
eommencemant of trcKti^ eapocLil cars la to bo tolum En 
removing tbe ccatcring and atruta. 

4. Should fnwt comntencr during the period of harden- 

lug, the periodii prescribed in ^ ^ h*’ incteaaed by 

the duration of Llia ficat. 

s la. 

A time-book of thp work ii to be kept, and musit bo at 
all ilmea oped to Siupection an the Workilv Days af troal 
must be ontcredi with a nii*crd of the tODipdtatiim nnd of 
the tSme of day at which it wa« meaeuned. 

C. ApprorflL 

^ 13, 

1. When inapecied for approval, portionfl of the building 
iniiti bo expoaed. In posituma dctcnnltied by (he builiiing 
antbority, oo ilt-iit the mode of conetructlou nuiy be aeeq. 
The right to moke apociol le<ia to dotermine the (|nnlity of 
the material, the hardnatvi attained^ and the atmngth la 
rexerved. 

2- Teat^plccca Inr the determinAtion of the hoiduesa 
nccording to g 4. par. may be taken frtim portloDii of 
Um Gniihed building. 

a. Should loading t«fta be conaJderod cn»Baaary, they 
arc to be caniod onl aecoriling to ifac Inatroctionf of tbn 
repnaentntiva of the building nuihcrity. Pna notloe U to 
he given to the hoildlng owner and the cootraetor, and 
iheir attcnilaocc invitod. 

4. When n itrlp cut from the flour dfickingbiaubjceied to 
a loAiliDg tMtf tha knd la to be uniformly dlatrilHitod oifor 


the wboie itrip, and ii not to exceed the weight of tbc 
floor and twice tbo Working load. Should anch a etrip be 
tested witbeut romovol from the floor, tbia load la to ba 
Innraaaed by one'half. Ccc:Eei;uently if = ihc dood Icmd 
and p = thD live loaiU the teat load in Um fonnCT coac k 
and In the lattvr Pfij + ayi, 

II. Rolem ron Statiiuii Cjjll'uutih^n. 

A, /lend Xoctd, 

1. The weight of concrete, inclnolvo of tbc metal for 
reinforoemeiit, Jx to be oE 2400 kg. piT cubic metm," 
anle«s a different weight u dchnltflly determined. 

2. In the cose of floorsi in addition to tbc weight of the 
fltmctnrni jurtlonB, the weight of the flooring niaUiirial la 
olaq to b« OitrorLainal from accepted diitiu 

' R. /AffcTminfctiuii q/ E^Urnal E'eroft. 

1. In membem Hubjectod to bending, tlie momentE and 
nboctlcna otD to bo calculated by the hjimnlB for freely 
aupporied or contirmona beomB, oECiuriliAK to the modo of 
aupport oihI dixtrihution of load. 

2. For IWioly aupported docking iLn free Opening plua 
the depth, far oonLlnui04;Lti Jockiag the distance between 
centres of duppufta, ta to bo taken aa the opon. 

3. For decking, whiob l» coutinuoLtH over oevertil aponB. 
the hondlag rodacjit In the middle of a panel is to be token 
na ffinr-tlftb* of that which wonld Dibt in rt frrdy aup- 
ported puiehf nnlcoa iho troe nmnicntii and rmotioaB enu 
be dxoertain^ by caloulation cr expedmont. 

4. Tbc aome rule holda good far beums, T<baame, and 
dcUiohod girderi, with Uie eacBptkuL, however, tliat no end' 
tnanwnt ie io be taken lalo occmmtnnliifia epecial atracturil 
ATmngcmenla for Axing the ends oetmnily kavo been iitiidc, 
Tbc epan ii to be takiKii (u tbe free opeoing plua the width 
of one aupparU 

5. For T-beoma the flange ia nob Lu be taken into 
oflcount for a wiiltb »f more than one-third of the length 
nf the beam. 

Far 4*a|u]nna the posKlbillty of edcentric iMiding !■ to 
be iRkfld into Bcoounti 

0, J^lrrrai natlovi o/ Intentol F0Ttt4. 

1, Tbe modolnx of floetlcity uf lUrel ia to be taken oh 
flftecu liinati that of cuDcretc milusx a different fatiD la 
ajccrlainiid, 

2. Tbn attvfsctt in Lho erffita-flooUon of mDmbcJr* aub- 
jeeud to bendlrig arc lo be calculated on the uoaumptlon 
that tbe extfiuicm la propartkmed to the diitance frmu Ihr 
neutral oxia, and that the reinforomg DieboJ taken the 
whole of the tcniite stressa. 

fl. Shimring ttreEwtn are Id be .tieerlalnpd, uuicae tbi- 
form and ccnwtructiofi of the memboni arc auob that they 
ate at once Hien to be itiBigiiifloant. When uo meant of 
taking them up ore provided in the unuigement »f the 
menibecv, Umy mu-H be token up by auEtobly ilcol 

relnforcciuent. 

* 150 lb. per cubic foot- 

j Depiding moment = for uo.ifwii'iuly distributed 
10 

loade. 


31516 
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laa .T0r» jwu 


4x So fAr ai poMiblc, ihc <itocit for rtiinfoitiexiK’iit (b fo ba 
of cucb form UiBt dliplAcemiint r^Latirely to iho ciDOiiralD 
U piTv«fit«d bj its Icrrtn. Whero this is pot the cu«, the 
tJheaivM HtrMWa must b« calcalAtod^ 

if. C(UciilAtion» of tha daxont of coiumut lira to be made 
whenever the height exceed* cightoeii times the IcAit 
dlAmcter, TnvPAvareo conneetiQUii. «o unLOgod as to 
luainUiii the steel rods in their relative poiitiotie^Aro tc he 
raed at a disUTlE^e from mteh oiher not ej[i?»ding thirtj 
limes the diameter of the rods. 

G. Eider'e farmuta U to ho lueil in ciilculatiiij; the 
dexure of eotanine. 

D. PmnUstMf Stream, 

1. Id members aahjeeted to benditti^, the aompromiTe 
fltrciBO in the {JonereUi shall not exooed oue-fiftb of it* 
q.liimale oocnpresslvc ilrenjiith; the tenaile ond compms- 
slvo streaee* in the ated alialt not exceed kg. por 
sq. om.*' 

The following valnee of the loads, are to be aasamod: 

For jMfta of atnmtunea aubiscited to modento 
Bbaktdg. a* hoora nf dvrdllng.hotUM, o^cea, and 
•hop*; Uip aotaal ds-e and load*. 

{fd For pvt* of atruotuioti vobjeotwl to 
eonsLiIorable ehaking or to gmtl^ vaij* 
ing load*, a* floora of piiblic halla, 
ihuiDlng.roomj, taotorle*. or warohoose* t 
the actual dead load and &0 per cent, 
over the live loodi 

(c| For parU mibptcted to heprj shock*, at 
rcwl* of fattlte ondmioath puKAge^vraja 
and oonrt^rds: the aL'tual dvod load 
pin* twice the lire load. 

2, In colttmiu (he coaomlc I* not to bo 
•ireseed bejond cne'teoth of its ullimato oom'- 
prosaiTD itnmitthH In oaloolatiiig the steel rciii- 
forcctnont lot tleaure a factor of safety of 
allowed. 

a, Tho Bhmnng atrom Ln the codmote I* noi to ric<e«d 
4‘5 Itg. per Hi^ciiLf a greater r«*i*Lanco to thoanng 

t« «haim, the working stroM i* nnl to exceed one-fifth of 
the ullimato utraoKih. 

4- Tho adhesixo atrom i* not to exceed the pormiaxihle 
ahaartug Jitreas, 

Ill. llmiao* nr wmi BLiiumin, 

A. SiJitffl* Btiiding^ 

With Himple rein¬ 
forcing rods of vtia 
/, for a wiilth of bihim 
nr decking K w heing 
tho ratic of the coef¬ 
ficient of elMlieiijr of 
tlte steel lo that Of tho 
eoPCrste, the dlBtaUCo 
of the nontraJ axis 
fraia the irpper edge 


follows from the equaliofl of the statical momenie of do- 
menu of area: 


(IJ 

hr* 

|2) 





] 


Eejuating the moment* of the extmnal uod mtemal 
forcoii: 

(ij = 

where r* j* Ulo greatest EompreaAlceAtreaa in the concrete, 
and Wf the moan leniile atrea* in tlie stecL Hence 


IM 

... 


fac 1 A - i 

m 

,V 

= —. - 




The oaJcujjvtioii remain* the saoio for T-beams if the 
neutral axi* lies in the nange Itaelf or at the lnw«r angle 
between dange ami weh. U tho neutral axis He* iq the 



Then ^flg. 5) 


», = tiw, 

•i. + •'i 


c — d 


4 — a - 


nr, IttBttfting Uiv given value* of and 



m 


|k ^ o) n/t + 
id + Tfff 


W 


lT,iiHXl lb. per inch. 


t fHi lb. per iq. inch. 


ainoe the dintaiwo of ihs oentr* of gravity of tho poljgon 
of imtEnyTC* from the upper edge i* 

ff 0-<t‘ 

^ ~ V ~ a - 1 

’"Be, + 

tb*p« irumrtlng ibo above valuo nf 

d ^ 

If 


(8) 
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at 


B. Centric Pnumrt. 


If it Um trea of ihe coDorelo torfact ander pmsure, 
and f, that of tho total reinforcing metal, the working 
load ia 


( 10 ) 




to that 

(») 

(H) 


P 


ta s* 


“•Jl_ 


0. Eceemlric PruMurt, 

The calcnlation it made at in the cate of homogeneotu 
mateiialt, except that in the exproiaiont for eitMa-acctiooal 
area and moment of inertia ■ timet the eroae-eection of 
the reinforcing metal it added to the tecticMi of the eoncrvic. 
Any tensile atrecMt prodneed most be taken up hj the 
reinforcing steeL 

' O. ExamfUt. 

1. To determine the maxhnani ttreates ooourring in the 
coDcretc and the steel of a dwelling-house floor, 1 metres 
wide and 10 om. thick, with reinforcing steel of 5 ti|. cm. 





rra. X.’ 


the oonerete eroplojed to have an ultimate eompreesive 
strength of 300 kg. per tq. cm. 

For calculating the dead load, the thickncM of the slab 
may be taken prorisionsllj as 15 cm., so that the span to 
be osed in oaloulation ia 3*15 metres. 

The dead load for a slab per sq. metre is 

0-15 X 2400 s. aOO kg. 

Covering with rolled slag, 30 cm. deep . 120 ^ 

2 cm. layer of cement . . 40 „ 

Total 630kg. 

Then 

If a ^ ti!* * a 3-15* a 100 3 116700 
8 

Since #» « » 40 

a 6 ' 

and r, s 1200 

then, as e,: 3 n(k — n - 7 ) : c 

1200:40 s I6{k — a — «):z 
k — n s &£ 


Inserting these in RiiuationO * we have 
if 


1300 


l-M 


“ 31 8826 

oSS3 

g m 4‘6d cm. 

k-awSa4*68 3 14-04 


thus 


h X 15*64 cm. 

>. 6 - 

/, ■ _ z ■ 7*8 sq. cm. 

8 


section for mch 1 metre width of floor, the steel being 
1*6 cm. from the lower surface. 

The dead load of the floor per tq. metre is 


0*1 a 3400 3 . . . . 

Covering with rolled slag 10 out. thick 
Wood floor 3-3 cm. thick with 
Plaster 1*3 cm. thick ... 
Live load 

Tout . 


340 kg: 
60 „ 
20 „ 
20 .. 

^ .. 

500 kg. 


Then: 


Afs *JW^3*1* * 100 
8 “ 


3*2500 


K 


W a_^6 
Kk) 



. 2 a 100 a 8*5 

“I8”a 6 



2*0 cm. 


- ^ 3 a 83600 . 

‘ lUU a 3*0 a (8-6 - 0*07) * ^* "fl* ®™* 

.(«)5lql.IW*I.cill. 


Ten round steel rods of 10 mm. diameter, having an 
area of 7*86 aq. cm., will snfflee per metre width of floor. 

8- A T.beam of the dimensions indicated in the sketch, 
and being 10 metres long with a clear span of 9*6 raetrM 
carries a load of 600 kg. per n|. metre in an oflice. The rein¬ 
forcement consists of 8 ronmt steel bars of 3*3 cm. diameter. 


[ 





no. 4. 


having a combined croas-eeotianal area of 80*4 sq. cm. It 
Is required to find the ntasimnm streaiee in the steel and 
in the eooerele. 


The compressive stress allowable in the eonorote ia 
80 kg. par aq. cm. if the c o n cr ete employed has an oltimate 
compressive strength of 6 a SO ■ 160 kg. per sq. cm. 

2. Given a freely supported flat flooring slab with aimple 
reinforcement and of 3'metres span. The live load Is** 
1000 kg. par aq. m. for a factory. To determine the 
requisite thlckneae of the concrete apd the steel, assuming 


And finding /, from Eq. I. 

lOOc* 




60«^, 


80Ax 


*=/e 


W. D. 
I 
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(M 1909. iP&S 


Th« di<«il load b thoB made op: Th» weight of the T. 
beam ia: 

(I B » 0*10 4 0*5 X 0-25) X 2400 « . . GOO kg. 

Wright of 0 cm. Ujer of rolled clinker . 3G 
H n 2 H cement floor . .40 

. 14 


„ „ flooring 

fur 1 Bq. metre 
Or for 1*5 tq. metre « 1*5 x 00 


. 00 kg. 


185 „ 
500 „ 


Live load 

Total . 1295 

or, roughlj, IBOO kg. for 1 metre length of beam. 
Then 

9 

150 X 10< 


66 X 15 X 30*4 4 


* “ 150 X 10 4 15 X 80*4 

fm 16*88 ~S * 

1625000 


16*88 cm. 


10 * 

Jb) 


lU^IWU iMa t 

•'•afrl.S!-?"'®”**-1” 


16*88 


r» - 1034 X ‘ « •boot 80 kg. per aq. cm. 

Tbe tranavenM force at the eapporta b 

‘”0.«»40kt 


The ehearing etreaB b tbe eonerete b therefore 

T = I _ - _ 5240 

• 6, (A - a — ic 4 y; 25<8d - 16*88 4 12*58) 

* (rooghlj) 5 kg. per eq. cm. 

Tbe permiMible valoe of the ebearing etma b therefore 
eomewhal etoeeded. It b advbable to bend the end« of 
the lour npper steal rods npwards. The point st wbbb the 
bending should eommenoe U given bj the eondlUon that 

r, should there be only a 5616 kg. This b 

fulflllad when »= « obout 0*5 m. 

Tbe adhesive stress on the four lower rods amounts to 

. ’^U I i t ' “ ‘S I’" 

^ A oovktinooua T-bram of the section shown below, 
and on lour supports, has to carry 600 kg. per aq. metre in 



SM. a 

a warthouse. To determine the maximum strvsaea arising 
in the concrete and tbe iron. 


The dead load for 1 metre length of beam is 
(1*50 X aiO + 0*30 X 0*25) *2400 . . . a 540 kg. 

and the remaining load, as in the last example, s 135 „ 

Total 075 kg. 


- - 


“-tlitbi: 

«. -M-k 


The moments are : 

(a) At 0*4i of the drat span : 

Mf = * 0*08 X 675 X 5* X 100 a 4 184800 
- J/|i = - 0*02 xSOOx5>xlOOs - 25000 
4 s 4 0*10 x500x0*xl00«4 125000 

therefore 3/_ m. 4 259800; 

(5) Over the centre support: 

Mg B ~ 0*10 X 675 X 5< X 100 m - 168750 
— M, s — 0*11667 X 500 X 5* X 100 s — 145838 
4 n; a 4 0*11667 X 500 X 5* X 100 a 4 20838 
therefore J/mx = — 814588; 

(c) In tbe centre span : 

Af, a 4 0*025 X 675 x 6 * x 100 = ♦ 42108 
— Mf m - 0*05 X 600 X 6* X 100 a — 62500 
AO * ■♦* ^ 600 X 5* X 100 a 4 93750 

therefore 4 = 4 135938 

- 1/*M. a - 20312 

The stie a ees are therefore; 

(a) At 0*41 of the first span : 

The reinforcement cousbU of six round Lars of 11 mm. 
diameter and 7*6 aq. cm. combined sectional area, 4 cm. 
above tbe lower surface. 

Hince the neutral axb faUi in the flange, its position ia 
found by Equation (2). 


150 LV 


15 X 7*6 


EquaUons (4) and (5) then give; 

2 x 259800 

150 K 6*69 X 88*77 * ^ ®™* 

_ , 259800 ,,,,, . 

' 7*6 ir38*77* ^ 


(5) Over the centre support; 

Since the concrete b to take up 00 
tensile stresses, only the web with the 
reinforcement at the top has to be 
consider^ lor the negative moment 
at the suppuct. Tbe position of the 


-rfWfli.. 


i 


? 


ns. 7. 


neutral axb b again found from Equation (2);* 


la X 
25 


[/vA^ 


2 X ^ X 86 
15 X 7*6 


#1 = 


2 X 81;^ 

15 X 14*1 X 81*3 


-] 

67 kg. per sq. cm. 


14*1 cm. 


814588 
7*6 X 81*8 


1322 kg. per eq. cm. 
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TLesc KtrossM th« pcrmU^ible vvJues; th«j nmj 

be reduoed I 7 tncnsifiiiij; Ibc rainfomsineiil. tf two more 
nUwl rodf ol ihe ume dbunetiir be Added, the etma [u Hie 
tsoar»t« becomes b'J kR, And the lUefle ui the steel 
1072 kg, per wj, am. 


( 0 ) In ibe oentre epoas 

The + Ar„,% - laSOBS l» coniodemblj leas than at 
EI-47 ul Ute fim spaa, Th«o rcmad eted roda o( the toU 
oross-aecHanel An>* S S ik{. «n. Are suflScienl. Then 


15 ^ 8 8 




= 


ISO 

2 K m33S 
IfiO A 488 W 84‘^ 


300 K M _ ,1 _ 

li jc 8-S J 

= 11 ICR. [»r Sq, QOI 


4'88 eDl, 


135938 

’ 3-8 w si 38 


1045 kg, jHrt eq. oai* 


For - JtiTnMi. «* — 20aitl II U anlfioient to a wire of 
1-13 tq, era, ebcHdd in the i^pper pqttioD. Hiiea 

15 jf 1-13 r. /i ^ ^ ll = frits cm, 

S5 L V Ifl ^ MS J 

8 hq. per 


mu. El, 


U 


^ ^ 3 A 20313 

^ ” 25 K frl^ A 33-80 
aq, era, 

ff, ^ D Ji30 ke. poT 

sq, ent. 


6. A relnforced-concxew ootumn 30 a 30 cm., with frair 
steel rods of toiel croM-sectionol Area 15 sq- cm,, U oon - 
ecatiieallf ludfid with 30,000 kg. To datenmno the 
BtrcHses arising in the concrete And steel. 


SOOOO > wdSO A ao-f 15 » 18) 

lUO = "I-<r™- 

wf = 335 kg. per cm. 


6, The BASta column is to be enlcnkted fnr dcAur*. Itm 
height being 4 metres. 



riu, e. 


In Enler'i fqrraulA 






A =5 140000 

j6 


for concrete. And t = tba Iscrlar- of sslety ^ 10. 

/ . [5 X 1 K 4 00 A 13^ L02000 

13 


thui 


P = 


10 A 140000 K 103060 

10 A Isoooo 


? 80303 kg. 


Since P is. sa atated in the preceding exampie, ani/ 
30.000 kg., there Is no dunger of dexaze la th« concrete. 
Id order tliat there shoiUd be no doxurc in tite xteel; 


w^.E.J 

SP 


F.k 


The stTfeM k Ln the sted wba fecind al»M to be SitS kg. 
per aq. cm. Since far round bars 

F 


I r 


J 

F 


16 


eo that 

the permUeihlfl length af rod subject to bending ie 
1^ 


=v 


10 K 2100000 _ 25-^ 

SO X M5 


TherefoTG to AToid Hairare in the fltrcl rpdiii the/ rooAt 
bo tied teKeUiirf bjr Oreneveiw piece* at Inten-Ala of 
25-8 X 2-26 :=^ 58 cm. 



7, A rtinloraad ccracrate coluiuii of 25 x 25 cm. section 
with four steel lodi of 2 cm. dlAmeter is loaded eceen. 
tricall/ with 5000 1^. at a point 10 era. from the centra. 
To ileterrainc the stresiea Arising In the aonema of the 
Meei. 

Th* two fallowing niatlons Am aYAllAblo far tht 
sgihiUon nf Hin problem I 

The lum of tha eitemAl and internal forroa mv^l 
be sem. S F 0, 

(2) The sum of the itatiu! mriraani* cf the asLing: 
on A imtinn must be Sera. 2 klpm, = 0, 

There la the fuiiboT condition that lira etrw sHS am 
pTOportianAl ta the distuncei from the neutral Axbi 
maltiplied by the modnlus of * 1 ( 1111011 /, thus 

«k-*w4 ^ x:n (r- a) 

s f:« |k ^ ii—x} 
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{9S Xpc- lao.'i 


From EfmJUiao (1) \i lollowi that 
(d| F - + n/, Pv — ) 

“ ~ 

lii Pk--) - t 

- •* 1 '^’ + "^' (It’ - Hr V SB* - Ji' - HfljJ 

WriiliiB tlir two VJlltw* d( olDtaiDM Uronj Ih&w two 
(KJUaUonR M <hll4»l. Wf] tlBlrtt 

* - {3f - h]x s *1* + A’ - [U H* e) A 

Brt/i a«/. 

Of JaBcrUtL^ the Tfthm A s 2at ^ ^ B*^; * = 3*3 ■ 

A = 25;iJ = 3: 


6 P 1£ :p aplB * 6‘3& 

= a * aM - fj-s K as 
+ «2’ttr = wia^ 


<■ 30*f 


The nolutlon la best phtolnei) bj trial* which sitw with 
•ccurncjr; jt a 16*3 emr 
Than, by tnrnni u( Rfiuatiali (ft) t 


^ B lii-3 iG X flaw 



Thi^n ■= 


*t, ^ ao a be- per ib^. cm. 


lA X La-3 V ao*'i 
las * 


3411 Itfi. ftpr «j. ciu* 




= aw 


AT 

13-3 


lOiT kg- r Fq. fill. 


TtrrtiMt JfUA L?04. 



■J, Cu!iDorT Stxut,. LpHTiovr* W., 2&th ATor- ISOG. 


cnuuMCiR 

SftVKitb iDtemAtiDml CoDj^fcss of ArciUbecta 1904^. 

The following i^lditionB hnve beeti njode to the 
liat of Hon* Vjcc'PrQBideuta of the CoDgresa since 
tbc last publimtion :— 

His Qntco the JVake of North uniberland. 

His Giudd the Dnko of ArgylL 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Wemyss tutd March. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mn^or of Londou. 
The Eieeiitive Committee havo the pleasiirQ to 
Announce that Lhe Lrunl Mayut lute veiy kindly 
KigniSod hk intention of onterbilDlDg the CnrtfmwMi 
(to the extent of 1^(X)0 invitations) at a Conver- 
sAziono at the Maniiioii Ho use on the evening nf 
Tnostlay* ITtli July lOOft. 


Pouedatioss of the Campaaik of St. Mark's^ Venice. 

Mr. Honttio P. Brown, in j| comninniattinn to 
Tht TVme* of the 10th inst.,. gives nn inteFcating 
Account of the works for th^ fniinrlatione of Lho 
new Ciiupimilct which oro now rapidly npiirooching 
completion, ft \s expected that the shaft will iS 
begun next January, and^ na the foiiodAtion works 
will bo hidden from view when the pavomont ol 
the PiAX7^ is replacwl, the deUtik gisun by Mr, 
Brown will serve as n usefnl reconl nf whnt lias 
been done. Mr. Brown* prefacing his desonption 
with some interesling notes as to the chaiactor of 
the snlison upon which Iheas foundations rest* and 
alM M to the conatniction of the old foundations 

thoTUftolvcs, Says ;— 


^ whn]» city nf \Kn,\tm b cardod on a. Lhkk cushion 
or bed. of oDiuTwet eJa?, into which th* toundation plks 
sre drivpiL Thli Qtublmt Teste in iti turn tm a o^n 
litmtum of vatn-j aund. It jj (hsacniial^ in huiCdiiw, thel 
{hr eJ»y rintiim ihoatd not be pierted, <rthrrwl» a ge^r 
of water and saiDd li at omje thrown up, nnd the pik loeca 
lU cArrying powur. ThU tky b«l varies in thlvkneiM fitmi 
About 18 (twt tc 34 feet in iliflereot paitii of the town ■ hako 
Tnnw in consisLuioy—at Uio ialond ol “ Dar» donj,'' or 
“Herd ia,« ths name iinp|Hw,^^S: « 

at tho point wbfrv thu CMinpanlle uluqd, Bariiuu 
clay Btniiutrt have disolaiea tin fact that U k no4 
bcnaottenorxia thmunbocit; you come acrau kytiw of ptat 
or iwek^ nf Band and mud—during ibs works on^e 
fouttdatmqs no wAtcr wv UfTped-uid* m we ehall 
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prcientl^ see, iho existence at (orineA ane df 

iho dilficultlHi id uiskinfi tike; tiow IdttnJAtldtkA, 

TLd old fckauilktiom conttniiHl {l|nk( plU.=i Itito 

thk] cIaJ' TIiqm pitB&F ikt ilip pckini ivhon:; thejr wors 
eiardned tiy CtMn. IlunU (<mnd to he of vMti popk^K 
Id Ttirr Kockd pre^erYKtidUp dad prL'NQiltll]|( A cU'i^f'ly twiit^d 
fibre; but UO do^ibt othk^r t 90 <Ih worp ascid, nail Ihcifd id 
IiQ po&ltiTO FTidonec lu to tbo itdUr ol modt of the pSLcd, 
(2) On ihe top of tJbo pUca ciudfi » pJjtifnrm MtopMo-i of 
twci of Mb 1tentu>,p the kwer Inyer mnntng eant nod 
west, tlko upper btyej CTOsaing it rrpni north tn toalh. {SI 
On tlib pkEfcmfi were kid tlie fviiadiittaiia, properlj ^ 
culled; th«7 can^istod of ccurueH qf itlociu dl vanoili 

kJad4 liiil eixef, held tOf^niher in vams plncpp by Hlinllaw- 
biting cihunpap and geikBrallj by inortiLTH which on the enr^ 
face And far Minn depUt, below the een kvelp huT 

imit ill t^qliiislre power^ |-tj Aboxw tlin foLLnilfttiuiifl omne 
tho Imsfl of flvo counes of ntoae, in AtepwiB 0 . The 
height at the faujiiktkrad Iffliu the platform lo tha nrown 
of tha Ivi^ WH Ifi feet. When the weight of Lhv bower naa 
nmoved by Its fall, the wholo foiuidalioiis rcHia up thnw 
centimfiLree {1. 1 " Lnch), owing tu the hydranho ttpwud thruirt 
from lEie utmtnm of wAtoiy Jiarid tha,! umiqrEiea the cky. 
It WAii olsd fuuud that a iWltlcuiDiit of ill Inches hiMl taken 
pinco at th« norih-«a«t ongla ot the tower^ 

After the fall of the CdnipatiiEe on July 1lOO'J. and 
when it had been decideil to rchaUii: it doiv rra e ar;a« rm, 
the kiUL-sEioa aroiM< to »hal should l>o ilotin with the 
original foundftUonSh Though in no wrij r^FpoiiBihlo for 
thd collapu of ihn tavor, Atkd ttol exactly in bod coorlHiont 
they BtiJI preafnied aomi^ lUifectOt and., aboYo all« tiiey were 
loo narrow Cor »o Itikposing a superslcuctDTto Aa a nmtker 
uf fiujtp l|u> area qf ilie foundatioru miended unlyfoLtr feet 
beyond tho spring of theshaEt. fnili'i-i t, tho old toimdaiiaaa 
were never iulendml to carry' n tamir of aUch a hciight ofl 
the Cwmpanilo. It sesjinki pn/tty clear from their relaiioo 
to the ECniaitia uf whUb lahi hare by the pruGcat worlu that 
the luondatlDlui were tliose, nut of a CampaniLc, btlt of oUC 
ut tbejlufcDce towera Lhnt fanned part of tha fortlfirmUOna 
ftl the PLaaaa. tfo niodtitn amhttect woiiLd YRtttiiro bo go 
upon BO reatricled a baBc, even hud ita oonditinn EkOen 
ilUile BatL>iraeiory. The iiWof building OH ibc futiocklinnil 
OA they wera having hoeti atMkndoiKidp the r|ui^liqn hixmb 
whrtlicr they nhonld he awept away to uiaks room for 
enltrely new work, or whether they ahnnld h** rraserveil 
Mild on larged J^o oh to Eami the niudeus of the nen founiW 
tiona. Around iJil.t point awami poknila waanamtfl on. 
CertMin nuttioHtieH advanoiMi argutnouta in faYOur at clunr^ 
log away the old foduilaiiDUB. ^ , Oil Eh^ nthi f hand, ■. 

gronp of architreti aiv^ued that, atriotly BpoakiiLg, what 
hud uarrlriE the tower ance ahoidd bn able tnoaxTj It ru^n.; 
till' nid fouiidatEani were nut trspaiiMhlc for the fall, and 
had NuffetT*] no ilamagn troui thecollupao ; it would tlkore- 
foce h« amply auEndciit to etdorge thciie foundaLkma and 
to diHtrihuui llie pmsanreover a wider arno; there was, 
murcavnr, eonolderablo datkg^r in turaldUng with the 
foiindatlod anm in BUDh a way aa to diaintograto th* cLiy* 
Elt Bupporl of this view came all the Gauliuont of thn ekj. 
Tim dnoiiioti waa taken In this lonso and was rcndc-itHl 
irreTorahlnbythcceraiuony of Inymg the foumlatJon^ionc 
nf i bu now Caniponllfi in thf centre of the old foundationis 
a caremnay perfoimod With all pomp on A^wilid, hy 
the Count of Tdrfi 4 [i!pfeaiLatl.|ig tbi- Kiiig, fij Fopn I'iua 
thill] ratrfoToh of Venioo, and a hoH-t of intemalinmiJt 
ri atlonal, OHhI civic nclahlca. But., oa m matter of foch the 
work nnwApproarhiug pomplction ia a compromlBS between 
tho two conlliotiug vlcwa—a ConipTOTiliaB imponed by the 
occi'witiM laf the 

Th^ iimmtion having boon settlml in favour of prveerving 
and rniarging llie oEd tonndatruria^it wiuiwmlved, in outer 
to ircure homogenoity of couBlructlun, to prweed by tho 
old method of pLl«. platform^ touiidatlona. aud ba^c. A 
ditch -ahoQi lij foot drop—that letdown to the b'vel of tfa* 


pdc-hBaLla—WAd dog all rrHiHd the nld foundatlana to the 
whlih of nbout feet, and oarofulTy hrAttLcoil. IkLo the 
area thus laid bom they pn»eed^ to ddTe S,f]i7B pilea of 
loroh^wood from Cactoro^ frwh out so os to ensure the 
proseuCc of abundmit FBoIn. The average liiametet of tba 
pUi^ is Itt inahos. lAtch wu proferrenl to oak, partly 
bneause eipcricnce lias ^hown, its admiraEds power of 
decompmiitinin when Imriod m the clay of the 
lagoun hod, partly breatiae larch pElea ait* atralght \ wfaercaii 
CBik U often bant and twiated, and WDuhl therefore have 
loft frequent intfMratlcrs. Tbs plliiaaiti, aa ait avefAge, 13 feet 
long. They warn driven honie to almost ahflolulr rtaisl- 
anen, tliat is to say, till tliey yinldiKl only one cnilLiin^tire 
to each blow fenm a weight STO Ih. naiFiM A font l! fnel] 0 !u 
They ace ealculatod to hava a mriySng power of iMt tana 
each. Jiving a total corTyrng power of UO.htHl' Ioub about; 
tlio weight of thetmvwrBiey arelo support being roll mated, 
allowing far buElOw Epaco, at 3(t,CKH> Iona. At the ocgicG 
lh& pilea ore in eentACl with roeh other ; elsewharc they 
avemge twalvCi to the squuJte the total enlargemeUt 

of the founilatloTi area unKkonting to 3*0 square mfitreiu 
Whiln the wock of driving the idln woa In progress a 
lUfficnltT niBJii(eHl,?ii itself at tbo weak north’rust angle— 
Llm angle tliat thowod a wctllcmcnt ut 0 inchca—the j Elea 
ran intn a pooket of £itnd, and this sandy ntmtqm was 
found to extend idong the norihom taoe of tlm foundations 
up to the north^weEl ongle.^ Tim dlfhculty waa overoomU 
by ilriviug thinner and rather longer piles in perfect coi]- 
loct with each other, until they ri^rbra the tawer aLay bed 
of the pocket. The settlsniont of the north east uigln 
was rectified fay leavEng the pilea B inches higbier at Ihia 
point. The driving of Uieso ll,07fi ptlin wss a ;i]ow prooeni;. 
Jt was carried an fay the primitive method of hand-rtFlH9 
and puiley and weight i U ropes, nr cnin/ion#fiEe't and 
IL ha^a to each pJe.driver. Day after day olE thmugh 
the sumruor, from behind the pallaadn that hid the works^ 
name tfau long, monotonous dmno of lha fomnan giving 
the time tn hia hnnilB in nneol thnae all bnt iminoinorial 
chants to whtnh the foundation pileiiof Venicetiavo sJvraya 
been ilrivcn bame, . . . 

At length on thjtobor 9. lUOl, the initial eUip of pHo- 
ilriving Was coluptuted ; and having now reoahnd tlio level 
of tho olil nlatfonn thcqueotioTi of bonding the now work 
inlo the old caum up for uoasidsmtloiu. Hie new platform 
hsd to bo anperimpniiod upon the old if it waa to oateh and 
distribute the prassum of tho tnwsr. This luii to the' Unt 
attack on the utd foundaliona. They wero out iuto Id tho 
ifcptl] of 8 fast dll louml and tlte now idatfeim in ita 
upper layer has been Laid on the top of the old; a anion 
wluoh u neither comphito nor quite natiefaetory. Tha new 
platfoirn. like the old. la made of two tayers of oak heams^ 
fresh ont in tho forest of Montell'O, The lowrr layer rtiiat 
parollei to tho aldos of the foundations, the cipjior U laid 
itcrrMia, hut at osch angle there i( a ihird layirr. plaacd in 
the fnitiik ot a hitt nf >iev«ii itioks, on ingenious devicci by 
which the praveure at the anglee la dintrlbutcul over a wide 
ama. The layers oro fastened togolher by wnoden pina nt 
that hard molerial dog.wood iffvmiofo eovvLtml and ihn 
Interitices filleil In witii oemeot and chips nl Iho portius 
MnnEelice sLonr. 

Tim quaBlion of hopding the platform haa rirtimlly 
dncldad the fate of llio o1d foundatkinSt for the indainn of 
8 fcol oil rgund meaiig 18^ feet of now foundatjqiu in 
SYEty dinctionT and kavas only 200 cnbio m^lrwii. of the old 
foandationa oa a mere uueleus In the Miitre of the new 
tower. 

On the tup of tho Di’W platform rame the new foundatloits, 
formed of maavlve btocka of latrian vtoita, cut in paraJlclo- 
pipedi ami MTefully wmimted logalher. They are in 
It oonnen, Stepped En. fitrm thi? External limit Df ibo 
new fnnndaiionL [strian atOlir wCui orleclcd, ratfaer than 
Eugonean, on ocoonnt of ita campaeter grain, which 
lescmhlcB that of tnarbln. Tbe>ii' blnclts ore hDndrtI Into 
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ihr old toitmkUon« io Ibo dcj^tb ot^ ^ b Intliean ihc 
lATge^t hlckclcB beinij U U inohoa: LD li?ti|{ili tni:1 i f«cc. 
T in wUlIb i bo thnL, im * m^ttoF of IboL^ tbo u«w 

Ct^puiilE' will wt mIiiuhL aaLifDl^r on new foundaUoiiB 
and a new platfariu, wbilo Uf weij^hl will b« bDimc ptirLljr 
bj HEW Jihil purtlj' hj old pIlrA. Tba melbod adopted for 
oonvajing ihofit (jreat blooki wig ol the most pTimltire 
kind; [|nt jnelhod uecd. no donbL hr the haildora of tha 
original rouitdaiionji; tbej^ Wore alorwlr and tabariooaljr 
Laulod bf hand, with woMCii ralkn and toprt, up ifae 
Icoj^ of lh« PhuaetlB 1mm the mole nbure the bargai 
wdrw moomd. 

Bnt wliatBTOt the melbod tbo whole wOEk looka tuaiaivo 
and Empouiij;. HufEcujiili oven to BXBg>ifrniittQn+ The qo«i 
down to the cloM ol IliOl hai bceti £4,G2J, flo that when 
thn foundationa aio flnl^htd ibo lota! oTpoaso will pntbahly 
falL well vUhIo the Ettiouted lor ibelr cooKtruo- 

tkin, 

Mr, WiUlam Glower's BcnefAcUotUh 

Mention was mitde in llitf Ia£t nuiuber of tlit^ 
of Mr* Wni. Cilovier'# ^Ut oj ±500 to 
tbu Corponttipn of NcwoiLstia cclobrnto iho 
vish of tho Institute to NowcftaUe-on'^Tytie, tbo 
teopf^y to be held in trosk itihl lliu [nlerhat lifipllocl 
to tho ji^urchAHO of works of srL b^' local nrtistu for 
the Loing Art Gitllory, In seiadiiig tlie raoney to 
tbe Mayor of Nowcastlc Mr* Glover added another 
±'H00—lunkini? £^00 in all—for tb& iiiame object, 
^'in memory/' to riiiota bi? leitert “of my vtUmod 
anil Qsteemeil cUeota in the tbreo oonnticH/' By 
locd artists " ani> to W underntoocl thoee of XeW' 
Oiisklev Northuiuberlaod^ nnd ilurhom* 

Londoo Baildin^ Acts iS^ rpos* 

yfr* Edward StanfoRl will |>nbliBb early in 
D^insmber a rovised and enlarged edldon of Mr, 
llerttitrT] DiL'kiiet'fl Loadon limhlifii} Jcl# l^Ot- 
I!KK1, which will con lain tbo, foil text of tbe 
mrioEia Aotsj inchnUng tbn Aiuenrlmiifit Act of 
the present year* Tlic iiotea and referencos to tbu 
decisiniiJj of llic? High Court Lave been consider' 
ably oxtenElwJ and hrongbt up to the present date, 

AlUKll SOCIETIKS, 

LEEDS AK1> YORKSHIRE ARCHI¬ 
TECT I It.\L SOCIETY* 

The opening (roneral Meeting was held at tlif 
gueen’A Hot^ Li^da^onThurK^yplfith Km-emlior, 
when AD Address, of which the following are 
(extracts, was deliverwl by the PretuElenh Mr. G. 
Rertratii Ituliaer [i*^*]* 

Cr llcAguus, Ladies, and Geublcmen, The wbisil 
of tiini* hna fimde one more revolution, and 1 hud 
luvftelf aildressidg you again as Rrosklent of this 
i>(^elv^* My long connection with it—eitendiog 
to nearly thirty years—^w'ili bt* uddfrnee lo you 
that I liavc bad always a deep intereAt in your 
welfare, and can assure you that I shall continue 
to take an interest in yonr piesro^ily ‘"‘I progresa, 


Although the Itnie has como when yoiTugar and 
more uctive spirits w'ill have to take the hebq and 
steer jqur barnne upon its appointed course. I 
tbaulf the ^lemberB of Council for their support 
in the past yeapt and I am looking forward to the 
asektunce of the Vice-Presidents in holding the 
meetings of the earning ac^slon. Dining the yunr 
w‘e have lost Ibo oervioes of ^fr. R. P. Oglesby* 
You nit know tlie nseftdness of a Society like ours 
is largely adecfod by the ability and vigour wbicb 
its non. Senretary brings to mb task, anti in Inai rtg 
Mr. Oglesby we bavo lost an ohjcial whone 
cnthaelftsm and devotion to bis work aitsiued 
a high pitch, and we offer the tluinks of this 
Society to him and our lM»st w'ishus for sucoeas in 
Ins new cur ear. His dudes havo now passed into 
the hands of ^fr. A. E. Ivirk, iind we welcniue him 
as ene who will vie with hLs predecessor in keeping 
this Society in the front rank of lilt K.I.B.A.'k 
AU iM Sodokics, ** Wc have got the men.” 1 
wish [ could dnish the quotnldan and aav “we 
have girt the nionoy, too." The qne^ition of 
finance is bnooming a vary iniiKortant one^ as our 
troasnry is much depleted by thu undertakings of 
the Inst tbreo years, and tbere is in Eroqk of na 
a large uiuount of work to do, wid conso(|Uont 
expense H we continue to uminiaii) our support to 
the Arohiiecls' Enrolment Bill and the Board of 
Educrtfcion. t>ur mendiora niOBt nousider tbe 
{lossibililies of the eituiktian and endeavour to 
strong tbcD our h nan dal position by over}' mama 
in their power. ■^Ho4ven lielps those who help 
ihuiiiHelves,'' and wo must nut rely on the purs* 
of an Honorary Treasurer tu meet our deficionciES, 
By observing slrick economy during the conuug 
year 1 Uv-e no doubt wo tfhatl have ii luLmci] on 
tbe tight sido; but we Bhuiild mneU prefer ij have 
an ample rewrve to lueetoxcepliuual calls. 1 draw 
your attention tn ibis inatkor in the hope that 
sjine special Girorl may bo made, in which I shall 
be only too glad to bear luy part. **..** 

May i now say a lew words to our pmetEsiug 
members f T should Like lo rcmlud ihem that kho 
alliance of this Society with the Royal Inf^tiLute 
of Britlah Architocta gives them a direct and 
impprtimt inll lienee oh the life of our central 
inatitutiou, and Icivingos many os seventeen Allied 
ScHUetJes thotr uolked opinion muat carrv weight 
with the tnatituUj Council, 1 would therefore Ash 
you to do all m your ijowdt to strungLhen our 
hands. There arc many who continue to givo us 
the HupjHvrt of their names and subscriptions, btit 
Uftver take any part in our dellborations, and who&o 
odvic* would ue veiy mluablo to ua. Also i 
should liko to see the'lsoclety strengthonetl by the 
O'lditioD of more mambers thronghnul the cuuntv, 
so that even btolated pmccitionere through ns 
would obtain a guiding hrmd in the control of our 
prQfeg;»ioiiJil interests- a matter at the praseut 
juncture of panvinaunt importance* 

Onr list of honorary memlwte might also be 
onlarged with advantage* The hope of the sichi- 
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tectiiru ibe Intani i$ largely dtpciuleiit oil tho 
intorv^Hl Ibe ptiblio lake in und il wo can enlist 
I be oI moa of light and leailiiiR nutside 

oiir pfofqsjson—men who are largely conceriiftfl in 
promoting civic and. piivate undortaklnga— I foel 
an re tbftt nothin" but cood would rcaeU. To 
thotio who liavG supportco na^ io fioine oifleia for 

a bug period, wt; owe onr tlumko,.^ 

1 jiin gliul to any that tho generttl boain&ss of 
the Society tmraiifffl the even tenor of ita wiijn Our 
libnirT, safely housed in the prmnises of the L^de 
Free t^^nding Library’], remains a uselul adjunct o[ 
our insLitntioiL The classes, lield in our own 
rooms and the premises of the liceds ItistitniSi 
continue to do good work, ami wo contemplnl* 
some eitcpsions in this direction to meet the re- 
tpiireuieuts of day piipilSj, and tbe curriculum may 
iiEotl some furtbor adjustment to fall in line as far 
lis jHXBsibiu ^vith the views of tbe 11,1,H, A. Itoacd of 
Lducatiom Our lecture Hat is an cxeellmifc one, 
aud we hope that the goodness of tbe lectureTsi in 
coming auch long distance to aid and ftsaat as 
will bo repaid by an adequate atteEdnneo of nil 
classes of membere and thait' friends, w'hg can bo 
introduced^ by permiaaion, to tho sessional lectures* 
I have toucbwl Hgbtly on various matters per- 
t&ining to oar Society and its work* 1 prepo^ 
now to deal mth. some questions which affect us in 
our relationship with tbe K,Lrt,A* The most 
important of th&so i!i tho inovomcnt in favour of 
registratian, and 1 will briedy outline the steps 
wmcb bavu iKien taken in that direction* 

In January llKJ l the Institme Council, which 
liad L>cen elected to support the movement, 
appointed a Rcgistraiiou trummiUee coceisting of 
its own members atul repre^itativeir of the Allied 
Societies. They ap^iointod a Sub-Committee to 
formulate a scheme for the ccmpulsoty training* 
dldcation^ cxamiDaticn^ and aliktiitoi 7 tjualihcalion 
of architects* ThiH Cornmitteo conEiiiercd that the 
only way to obtain the above objects w’Ofl by means 
of rarhamentary powers to prevent any poreon 
naing the title “architect^'' W'ln> had nut poaaed 
L[iiallfylng esaminatioas such as are now required, 
or will at tbu end of IfKlfSt to obtain lulmiEision 
to the Institute. TIvg (tommittee met monthly 
and held moming imd n|torttoon witlings, with the 
result tliai a Jlill entitled “ A Bill to secure the 
KiirolmeTit of Architeota ” was draftodr with tiiu 
aid of tho Inatitute solicitors and tbe eminent 
oiuinad, yir. CripjiaH K,C., and Mr. Clodc. At a 
Coimcil Meeting held in June 1005 thin Bill was 
jidoptotl and pi^ered to be circnlati.'d, along ^vith 
the tlommittee^e BeixirL, to all mcmbcre of thif 
InsLituto, and the complete text of the Bill will 
be found in the InatituUi Joubsal (No. 11) for 
112nd July 1005, to wMoh I refer my hearen. Thu 
nett' Council, recently eiectod, doee not contain tbe 
pcrtortiir/ tt'hiah wan so active in premating tbe 
Bill, and it rumaine to Ijo seen what stops will be 
UkkuD to iitiliati the wiiapon forgtd with such biliour 
and nBsidnity by the Itegislmtion Hnb'Ccminittee. 


The matter will nqt bo ailowcd to reab and we 
hope to soo the Bill introdneed into Parliatnenb 
supported bv the Inatitute, its Allied Socioti'es, and 
tho profcsHlon gonerelly, Tho feeling in favour csE 
Lha Bill % I liolieve, rapidly ostending, and If the 
Lostitute is to reproflant the prefeA-iinn It most 
Hooner or later carry this uiovomeut to a siiocosafiil 
iasuo. The Bruaident and Council ttbo perform 
this good work will earn the gralitodu of the 
public and the profession, and will lay the fciiuda- 
tioiyi of tbe Institute for ull time. 

Another ijuestion in wbieh, onr interests are 
closely interwoven with the Institute is the Educa¬ 
tion qnes^on, and it ia a uiatter cf some clifEcnUy* 
Many of the previnckl Sociotios are each in ibeir 
own way grappling with it; but it been 
thought'that the varinnn syaleius ebon Id be co¬ 
ordinated, Olid a uni form system of education 
egtablishiid. With this object id viow^ a Board 
of Architectural Education wan confititnted by 
the Institute Council in May 190-1, coubi sling of 
certain members of tho Idstitutep two reprcisentii- 
tives of thfl Architectural Assrociatiout and a body 
of ndvisory members repreeenting the U niveraitictf 
and other eilucational teddies, and including the 
Architectunil Schools of Liverpool, ^lancheiterr 
Leeda, BirdiLngliara, Edinburgh, Bubliq, and 

L ■ 

Tliu Board lias drawn np a cumcnluni, wnion it 
roconituends for general adoption: viz., a fonr yearR 
course, of which tho first half shall be apcnl in. the 
Hchoole and the remaining two in an arebiteotk 
oflioo, aohoo] training to bo conlanned through the 
Second term—the B^rd to maintiun a sapemaion 
over the pupils during tho whole porioJ* An 
excellent ayAtom, but 1 cannot at present see how it 
Lj to be camod into execution. The equipment oE 
schools or studios would be an expensive matter, 
and even the largo towns would nave to look to 
thelnititnto for financial assi^tanoo to develop their 
existing schools on these lines, and at the present 
time many pupils gn into an arcliitoct's oOico who 
could not afiford to leave home and reside in tiH 
great con Ires and pay heavy sobool fees, in wbU- 
iion to the prcminnis they pay to outer an 
architect's oificc. The whnte subject bristles with 
diflicultieii* BO far, at any rate, as the provinet^ are 
concerned, and niUAit rocjeive the earliest <?onHidem- 
tion of the provineiol Societies if the schomu is to 
be sdcoearfully ^jrlod into effect. 

There is yet anuther item to-w'hich I should like 
to drew yonr altentiou, “ Tht Conduet of t^m- 
pedtions/' Nearly every architect has experience 
of ihe worry and uuiMjccasary expense and trouble 
attending these tranaactionsi, aiwl much has b^n 
done ef Uto years to mitigate the evils* Opinion 
sccuis yet to he considerably divided on many 
points, and, although the employment of a pro* 
Ifmaioojkl As.sesBorjis iTecomiog daily more frequent, 
to the ridvoutage af the public and the profension, 
the mode of wloctlng Assessors and the method and 
rnles by which they regulate their action linve not 
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To my lumd wo sJioald endeavemr to minimiao tlio 
iJTiU by dfi^liaiDg competdtiona imlesa tbo com- 
tniaflioa to bo mraoJ ia of & oortain nmuunt, and 
Assesflori! sliould do till lij Uioir power to n.’iduco 
tbo co^t of prcparlDg deaigas by adoption a Biuall 
Mcalo, and permitting work drawn in pencil, Ami 
limibag Lbe nauibor uf Jrawhigs ret|uired to a 
unnimum^ 

It ia a great step forward to find that promoters 
pe so willing to lake tlie uddf® of the loBtitmo 
ID organiaing their coDipctitione, and with such an 
opportutiity the Couaoil should spam no effort to 
timi the mteneais of arehitL-cis are thoiongbly 
safcgimnlMb To the Council of tlic Institute we 
[i] list look as tbo chntiipian of this cause. 

Niia- let me turn from tbo details wticli so 
intimately ooncern iiB and gi^o ijome thought to 
the iLiaeoities of the city Id which wo live. As 
arijata wt* dcsiro in seo it comely in form and 
erdour; aa cltijsenji to find it sweet and eanimry, 
free from all unsightly ombollishmoDts, provided 
with open spoc^ for light and airland wldo slfcoLa 
for the circiilatiDn of traffic* For some years these 
priaciples have b«!D rocogiiiawl; by our anthorilioa, 
and praiseworthy effort made iniilf those directions. 
Why then do we nullify our oirorta by permitting 
so much that ia opposed to them ? l^crlup* the 
groalest d^troyer of our arehitectural effbrb is 
the advertising fiondj w hoso cmissaHca are over- 
ranuing overy cornur of the city and Bubnrb, No 
idaeo la safe from their cncrqwhmenta. The main 
fltrocA^ of the city^ the highways which b^id found 
from it, the country laiio—once sacred to rural 
heacity—are altko deaeemtod ity the advertisLinont 
hoarding and the dariDg lettering of the solf-seekiug 
UflvertiBer* This growing nulsanoa mnst lie con¬ 
trolled, and town and country autlwirities have 
niura power to deal with transgresACirfi. Ownerii 
of property also could assist hy prohibiting tbcii; 
tenaubf from defacing tho buildingB with eigm- 
boards tind promiuent lettering, confining all 
privileges in this difcction within ulrict limits* 
11 uH a century lias ikaased awuy aiijco the i''ranch 
iiuposod t^trictious. have a natiotiHi Kuoiety 
ilaoling with the rjuestion, which wits forTiicd In 
IWfd, and in the spring of this year tho .^dvot- 
tifloment Regulation Rill painH.4l in socond reading 
in the House of lairds; hut the evil is fto widc- 
spnaif] that it will nocoABary to form an over- 
wbolmiag public npiDion which will percoivo the 
fully of spending money and vffbrt in leautifying 
our cities and huUilinge, and muULitiiig tb& rofluit 
w ith fUuuiug ftdvortisiciueiils* Vot nnothir fuataro 
will havTo to he eliminatad if we intend to pmmoto 
the irsthetic treatment of our grat thorough* 
fiuis—-the atandarde and overhead wIhjs in coU' 
uectinn with our tmniwiiy syateui* ft is to lie 
de^lral that engineering sl^ wLLl denM a mGtho<l 
to bring this abori t. Another moans of obtai niiig a 
clean iirHl chei^rful nafierL for onr streets is the 
use of cluansahlc maWrial, aucdi aa hard bricks and 


Utrra-cotta. \Ye have tw’o siiiuplEa in this city which 
periodically reiicw their priBtijiu tiuiuty, and will 
(^ntmuo to do ao for agns to emuo by the applica¬ 
tion of Water supplied by a hose-pipe. UnJortu¬ 
na telytomt-dutta lends itself »a readily to tho 
r&pelitiLjn of ornament that there ia danger uf 
making uitr doaigns too olabomte; and the multi¬ 
plication of urmiiuantal feQttiT€>a makes the cleans- 


ui.Li4vutii>s xuunjdUTe WB suouitl 

aim lit plmn wall-surlucosj writh high'closs deeom- 
tion sparingly used. 

At the risk of wearying yon 1 will drew yotir 
attention to one mure suljjoct in tliis conncctiDii, 
and nut tiy any rucanfl the least, ?reveiition, it is 
said* is bettor than cure, and to reduce the dirt and 
smoko created in oiir vast city is of iwjaniount 
importance, and does not recoivo the considenition 
it deserves* la private dwellings much may Im 3 
done to reduce the smoke niiieoiice by uging fLrn. 
pluccs of tho most approved deeiga, and in buBiueas 
premises by circubting hot wator tot htating pur¬ 
pose from a IioLIbt and furnace to which smoke- 
consuming appUanciea can l« nlLaLhcd. The largo 
manulimturiog concerns are the great pnjducers of 
smilker, and much is don& doubtless to keep them 
within Ixjunda; liuL I submit there is a field hero 
tor further effort on the part of designers of smoke- 
ronsTiming ap3,iarotUB, atid the authorities whose 
duty it is to see them appliisf. 

I thank you, gentle men^ tor the attenlicn you 
have gii-fin to nay desultory' tonuitka, and will coit 
dude my oildress ijy sni^i^orting the appeal made 
by Mr* Rdcber tor further help for tho Architocta' 
Imnevolunt tkictoly. Wo havM armiig&tl lo give an 
annual snbstriptfoa which 1 should like to wm in¬ 
creased* and Mr Hydney R. Kitorm hais kindly agreed 
to act as local Iton, *Secretttry, I trrujt that tho 
and lorkahire Architectural StHrioty will 
distinttiijn by doing all in its powor to sunporl 
this inBtitntiou 111 its good work of aiding the sick 
unci IlnlnttuntLcc moiuberB of our profeuinon. 
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ROY.VL ACADEMY LECTURES, IWS. 

Ily Prurei?si:ir AiTClitsoN^ K.A.^ 

rjlEiT O hfcUn irXT H.I.TI .A. KiTeIAL ilCtl.S' HFJr.XLIJKrf. 

T hese locturee are mainly addressed to the students of architecture who have not only 
to got their liTing hy the url, but who hope lo acquire at leatit reputation, if not fame, 
Eut I also want all my audience to take deep interest in Architecture and conaider 
what it doeti for a nation, aa well as lo ouHivale such a knowledge of the art as may make 
them more or logs judges of the baildiogs they see. Xothing tends ae much to di\mp the ardour 
of those who practise ft fine art ae the utter jndiflfermca to which it is fretiuently condemned, 
[wrticularly in the case of our own art, and that crass ignorance that supposes all the efalx>rato 
arrangements and beauty of a hniehed building to be self-made. If there were none who 
conld be imprcaoed hy the other £iie arts, wdm woubl take the trouble to etudy them ? If 
poetry tlid not cause deep emotion and delight, what poet would take the end Lees trouble of 
perfeotiug his effusions ? 

It is CTrident that at certain epochs the desire for certain capabilities is oti the top of 
Eortuiie‘e wheel, while at other times the desire for Iho onuie caiiabilities is in the mud, 
I think it is clear that in tho fifteenth century the desire of most people in Italy was for 
excellence in the visual fine arts, and in conHequenco many of the youths bom in Ihut century 
ardently desired to be painters, sculptors, and orchitecls. At other eiKtolis, though these fine 
ftrta may have been desired, the passion was for something else, as it is now for mechanical 
ingenuity in England, About the aiith century b*c,, when FisiatratuH w'as King of AUienSj, 
he must have fell that there was a great longing for poelry among the people ha rided over, 
for he liad tho scattered remains of Homer's poetry collected, and made up by the beat poets 
he could get. 

After the victory of tho Greeks over tho FersiaitB at Marathon, *EfichytiiH, who fought 
there, wrote his sublime plays. Shelley's ** Prometheus CTnhonnd "will give a better itleii of 
them than any prose tranalatiou. After the crushing defeat of the Fertiiaus at Iho naval 

TliW VfH SIIL Ntt. I—a ^ 
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liiiltlo of SiYlamia and at the land battio of rbtajft. oilier poets,spranR up* imJ uieliibecture* 
eciilpturo* and ijaiuting mado great Btrides* as osliibitol at tlie bnilding of the Parthenon 
by lolitviiG, the Propyl ea by Mtiesicles, tlio colosfiiil atiitue of Athene in ivory and gold by 
Pheidias* and the marble reliefs on tlie Parthenon by other scnlptors. The only painting that 
could have eomo down to us Ie on vases* Sculpture so progressed that it is hardly (xrssIbLe 
to iKslicve that t he old iconic flgurea found in the mid a of the lompies deistroyed by the 
Peruianfi could have lieen carved in tlid eatno century that prodciceil the suhlime sculpture of 
Plioidiiie and hih comtieers. The great poets who sprang up about tins time were Sophocles 
and Euripides* the tragic and the comic poet Aristophanes, whose sarmsni is well j^ven 
by Ilookham Frere. 

Great architecture has this advantage, that although it is porliups not so lasting as 
groat iJOetry, it is more striking on account of its size and live Labour obviously uocesBary to 
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produce the forim The architecture of Greece is the moat iierfwt that man has yet inventeiL 
The shape into which the marble was converted was the most perfect that man could imagine, 
for the atmofi|dnsre lUid sunlight of Greece, Lbe study of liglit, ahade* and ehadow, in the 
clear ujr of Greece, with its blinding sunshine, is ijuite miirvellous* \\Tien 1 wus in Greece 
not twenty yeara ugn, some of the minute arcbiUclumat mouldings of the Propylea looked ns 
[jorfect as if they had bean workcil yesterday* though the month was November and tba hour 
between eight and nine in the morning. The Grecian Doric capital prmluced tbemosl perfect 
piece of light* shade, and shadow that has ever been inventcil. 

VioUetLe-Diir say ft moulding is ftrchileiduro; lie tbatoB it may* it is obviously absurd 
to use mouldings that are generally invisible. In England for months you cannot iliatinguish 
the columns of a portico from tJie slices between them. The Grecian Doric capital in 
Eughind is mostly the leaet effective of any arclntecturul invention* as the Greek mouldince 
lose all Iboir perfootion in our sunless and misty climate. 1 graitly fear, t(»* that the 
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Kiigltnh p6oplo of our time tnko ao littlii interest in iirehitecture that no ftjrohiteet tnkefl the 
trouble to uivent mouldings* tliat are effocLivo in our clitnato> Wo do not even feel, o,s 
the Ron%An8 didj how grand buitdini;^ imprestjed fltrungers as well as their owu cjOTtiilrymen. 

1 will give you from Arnmiaous MarcelliuuB 
the account of the Emperor Constautiue' visit to 
Rome, and of the huildings that mosti mtcreated 
him . 

" Admiring the temple of the TariJCtiuii 
Jupiter, which is as much superior to other 
tomples as divine things are superior to those of 
men j and the baths of the size of provinces ; 
and the vast mass of the amphitheatre, bo aolidly 
erected of Tiberiine utone, to the top of which 
human vision can scarcely reach, and the Pan¬ 
theon with its vast eiiteni, its imposing height, 
and the solid magnihceuce of its arches, and the 
lofty niches rising one a hive atiother like Gtairs, 
adorned with the Images nf former emperors; 
and the temple of the ci^V, and the forum of 
[leacs, ivnd the theatre of rompey,and the Odeum, 
and the racecourse, and the oilier ornaments of 
the Eternal Cityn 

Bnt when he came to the fnrumi of Trajan, 
the most exquisite structure, hi my opinion, 
under the canopy of heaven, and admired even 
by the deities themselves, he stood trsnsfized 
with wonder, casting hia mind over the gigantic 
proportions of the place, beyond the power of 
mortal to dencnlio, and beyond the reasonable 
desire of mortals to rivals Therefore giving up 
all hci^ms of attempting anything of this kind, 
he contented hiuisell W'ith siijing that be should 
wish to imitate, and conid imitate, the horse of 
Trajan, which stands by itHolf in the middle of 
the hall, bearing the emperor himself on his Imck " 

(AmuL Mareellinus, bk, xv,, clu 3^5). 

In the thirteenth century Florence produced 
Dante, ono el the great of the world, and 
shortly after his death in 1321 immense strides 
were made in lUo study of the f iroek language 
and literature. The fourlounth century w'as the ™iT!j.ur tujio. 

main etlucatiunal time of the llnliatis, and in Uio 
fifteenth century all the line arts flourished; 

but though the Renaissance aixdiitects were very clever meiii they never look the elaborate 
pains that the Greeks took to jierfL-ct tlieir moiiblings, »o Llmt thoy might excite tJie peronnial 
admiration t>f mankind. They w*ero satisfied with the dull iiie<liocrity of the Roman 
mouldingB, 

Ernest Renan speaks with rapture of tlic beauly and perfection of Greek arcliilecture. 
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and fluys tlinl hn hud rend of perfection, Imt never saw it till he wejjt to Athens, and he mites 
fnn of lliG jiiteraplH of the IWmans mid luetliovals to compare thoiuBelves with the Greeks. 

The ohjeet m to show the stndente how jierfeetion maj !« uttainetl, for, ile Aristotle sayH 
in hh Nieouiucheaii Ethics,'^ we do not want to study virtue U> know what it is, but to Iwconie 
virtuous oorfffilves. Genius, with untiring indusiry and study, will perfect most thiiiga. 

AVo want to have a dear idea first of what wo like j I mean the proper sequence of fihaiiea 
whether simple or complex. The maleriiil we have to work in is mostlv nioderwtoly fine' 
groiiieti Umestojjc j luai hle will not eland onr climate. We must also Irnve in mind at what 
scJisun we want our uiouidmgB to show, he. whether in dear weatlmr and sunlight, or in slight 
mist, for <lenso foga imil dense misU render everything inviaible. The stiidenta have prolJdy 
noticed that at the culminating iMtint of Attic architecture, raouldinga were scarcely used from 
the top of the citpiiftl to the crowning ovolo of the |>edimejjt; at the Parthenon there is only 
ouo hawk »-hiU moniding md one minute liead ; the only divergences from plain surfaces and 
their returns at right angles are the splaywl eomts of the mutuies, the oiilv other splayH being 
tlioflo of theeinkingsof the trigjypha; all these simple forms of elabomto proportions were 
set off by the most porfwt figure sculpture the world hmi yet Been. For inside work in England 

you may consider yourself in Greece with the brilliant light of ol«jtrieity or inejiiideBcent gas 
instead of the sun^ ^ 

I^ocke and Helvetins both lidieved that a diild's mind when first 1x>rn was like u dieet 
of white iiftiKW with nothing on it, and tluit it was merely accident that caused the mind to 
pr<xee<J in any particular direction ; hut man, like other animals, is horn with certoiii insifnets 
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Ufl well aft wUh certain capacitiea— 1 very much doubt If young wolve# or liooB could be 
brought uii to eat griiea and thrive on it. 

As mdnstry ia bo imiXkriant a oiattor m every occupation, it lias Iwoti the fashion of all 
tcachcra to pretend that it is more industry that makes men diHlingniahed, foi geLiing altogether 
the native ctipacity and inelination. I recolleot when a child being given a story to read which 
told me how Rome village schoolmaster had got a bnat of Sir Isaac Kewtqn, and had written 
under it, man has done man can do,'^ intimating that all the young clodhoppers who 

chose to be industrious might find out another law ot the nniverso, if there be one, to comiiaro 
with that of gravity, and make advances iu mathomatics to rival Newton's, although De 
Morgan said that when Newton published his Prlndpia he did not believe there were more 
than three jieople in Europe that could underatand iL 

The Latin aaw says, “ Poeta nascitur non fit" (a poet is bom, not made), which was no 
doubt the reanlt of experience; but Ben Jonson added this line to it: 

** For A good maile as well an Ikifa," 

and that is perfectly true of every inventive fine art. But most of those who have suciujotleil 
deny the gift of Nature, ijj, that of invention, being l)om in them, and attribute their excel- 
lence wholly to their ow n indnatry and perseverance. It is considered useful for young people 
to be taught untruths, though I have never seen the lienetlt of it; and certmrdy, for our own 
jirt, it is as well to try to gel those who are bieaBed with the inventive faculty, instejul of 
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Irymg to teiwh invention to those who are born vsithoat it. It ie not surprising thnt induBtry 
should have been so mu&h insisted on, for nothing can l»e done without it; but it hoA been so 
tamed from iU origimil meaning that it has liecotne a curse mthar than a blessing. As ft 
clever arcliitect saidt "so many min tube mduetry for talent/' We must bear in mind tlmt to 
an intelligent man the fact of his being bom with a great mental gift is like the old saying ol 
ijeing l)om with a silver spoon in one's mouth. It is no credit to lUe man, while industry ia 
a virtue, Nearly all great men have insisted tlmt they were no cleverer than othera, and had 
no particular gift. From the netiessity of the case, Industry must l>e a very coimnou gift^ and 



fHK icm*7rntKei^w Jiirn riirikTlit timi'lfdi 


can ulwjtyEi Iw taught with the aid of a stick \ so we should have had many Newtone. many 
Sluikesjieares and Wiltonsj many TumoTs and Itojiiohlees, many Haffaels and UliohelangoloB, 
if that geniiiB timt has luude them foieraost in tlie rolls of fame were to he had hv common 
industry, 1 have noted down iv few of Llio celebrities whose words or actions have fpointed 
tow^ards native tastes^ but still it h no doubt true that many man laim with artistic invention 
Imvo never Irrought it to iierfeotioii fnmi the want of industry. iVum says of himself, 

" As yet a child nor yta a foal to fame, 

[ Ihrpod in punibom, for tlie nunibopii cami?." 

jjlaise PasiMil was by bia father^s orders kejjt ignorant of anything eoncernial with 
geometry, aa the elder bad devotcil himself In geometry, and luid net iiuide that suceees 

in the wiirld he ftutioipftted. One day hia father wanhd Blaise, and, inquiring for him, hetird 
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he eia plamu in tiie ioft. The (atlier «enl np, awl fcrawl him Irj’infi to solve Reometrioal 
erohlenm, and U, the geooietrieal fiptres he had Jni^n he had givoii imiees ot his o™. Str 
Joshua Beynolds, who was so certain about there being no uatiiwl tewiaicy to >« 

chUdren, forgot hie own eketeh ot the buokrase in hie father's room on whnili lim father had 
written “ Done hv Joshua out of pure idleitesE.” I take !t for granted that yo.i have all r^d 
Sir JoBhuu'e charming and iM!iel)ratod lectures [ it is in the sisth that ho tries to show that 

nxcellenc® lit arieos purely fiom indastry. r , , . ^ 

When young Michelangolo declared his intention ot hccoming an artist, hia father gave 
him a sound beating, meaning him to hocome flttod fora;wticiid like hnnseli, and told hie 
brothers of Michelangelo’s determination. Eoidi of the tmclos saTe Uieir nephew a severe 
boeUng, us well as verbal advice to fit himself to be ayodrefdi but Michelangelo was not to 
bo moved; so they apprciilioed him to the hrotliers Ohirlondnjo. aud shortly after Michelangelo 
had lieen articled he corrected some of hie roasters' drawing, I do nol l«lieve in hir Joshua s 
preecriplion, that by etndying the invention of others wo Iwm to invent, iinleM we ? 

arc gifted with inventive powers. It is a gift, and not a contagious disease that can 1« canght 

bv contact with a person or with hia old clotlies.. 

I think the attempt to turn an uninventive person mto an inventive one is like the In liai 
Btorv of turning a Mongol Emiieror into a Bmliroin. The Woseer of Mongol Emperor a 
Broiimin, who was asked to get the Erojairor made a Brahmin, wd ho wonld see what ho 
conld do, and after this conversation, whenever tho Emjicror lookdsl out of hm window, he 
saw some wen washing, currycomhing, and oiling a jackass, and at last he asked his \\ 0 Mar 
what it meant. The Werocr said, “Your Highness, they arc tr.ving to luni the jacUss mto a 
horse,” Tlie Eaiiieror eaid, "That ie ridiculoUB, they are different ummals to which the tke^r 
reidied " It is nol more difficult to do that than to turn a Grind Mongol into a Bnilmmi. 

* I think the most important secret that Vitruvius has diBcloeed to ua is that itisin the 
design and symmetry of temples, in which ho tells us tho design of temples dependa on 
syuimcltT, thornles of whicli architects should be most careful to obssiwe. Symmetry ariaos 
from proportion, which the Greeks called a.-aXeym, Proportion is a due adjustment of the 
Eire of the differenl tarts to each other and to tho whole . on this proper adjustment sj-mmetry 
depeiuis. Hence no building can las said to I® well designed which wante s^metry and 
proportion. In truth, they ure aa necessary to tho beauty of a building aa to tliat of a well- 

formed humEin figure* 
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SANTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTIXOi LE, AND ST. MAEK'S, VEXTCIl 

Hv Wij, 


O N' rftTiiiitinj; the Church of Santa Sophia, 
Donatantiiiople, iu Nlay thiv year, I iiViM3 
plcSUoJ to find that ^'imtorsaro again aliovroi] 
to fificemd into the >Vomcn*a Gnllerj'* 

I wan there do a wry' bright day, and on 
examining tho fHexa, the top band of the marbla 
wall Hninga, which ia oKcontcd in a very rare 
marble—rosso ci^Joliino^and rtinH rotmd the gal¬ 
lery, I cbeemKl tlmt nlnnt one third vl the morhle 
Imrt tieon at liKimu date stolen, aloo a number of Larg« 
panels in tho same marble from the body of the 
church. This? is now replaced with plaster, which 


ifl painted in pnrple, redfl, and whitest to reprejieiit 
the real mnrblo, and they haw further copied tho 
openingMmt nf the slube to complete the pattern; 
tint they forgot to put in the vertival joints, bo the 
sham is readily seen. 

When we look from this church to St. Mark*s, 
Venice, and San Vitale, Raveann, we find out at 
once who strlo tbo marble, and have to confess 
timt it wsH tho same V'enutians that plundered the 
Church of tho Apostles for other ui&rbleu, oven 
taking away tho " Sarcophagi,’' which they cut up 
for balnstrading to tlw gallery in St. Mark's ; and 
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this rare rosao cipoUino they used for the Urge 
pawAla In the north and south aisles of the nave 
and on the walls of the chapel in the north 
transept. The remainder was used again, frieze 
fashion, in San Vitale, Ravenna. 

In Santa Sophia over Chis marble frieze is a 
liand of comparatively modem plaster-moulded 


filled and painted the matrix, from whence the 
marble had been abstracted. It is done with so 
little taste that in some places the reverse mould 
is actually used for variation as an enrichment. 

The two large water vessels, globe-shaped, each 
out of a single block, some five feet in diameter, 
used for ablution, are said to be in alabaster. 



foliage about nine inches deep. I think that 
probably this replaces a white marble carved hand, 
with large mil moulding holbw and perforated, 
similar to the one in the earlier Church of St. 
Sergius, or like the one in the aisles of the Church 
of Santa Sophia itself. 

This present plaster enrichment must have been 
done by tbe Tuihs at the same time that they re* 


After careful examination I am conrinoed that they 
are made out of the marble of the island of Marmora 
in the Sea of Marmora, the scmi-transluoency 
being caused by hand-rubbing in the act of 
ablution—the same oflbet as “ elbow grease *' to 
the marble cbnrch-door Jambs of Italy. 

Tbe accnmnlarion of thick carpets that used to 
cover up the pavement in the body of the church 
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bav<» now been nemovod and raplacexi bj carpets 
ropresontilng a series ol prayer ruga, eftch of the 
aame paLLenit bo every worsblpper gets allotted the 
some space, TLe pareuieut is now seen to consist 
of a series ol large thick slabs of l^iariuora marble 
fixed tli&gonidly In towel, CAch slab meftsuriug from 
ten to twolv'e feet long and about four feet wide. 
On tbo north aido n wide band of verde aatioo is 
inserted, forming a sqaare of similar diDiODsions to 
the one in the 'VVomen^a (Jallery, wlioro the pave¬ 
ment is the same white slab troatmont as below* 

These quarries of l^himioni are still in full work 
and produce all the inoourneatal and building 
marble uEiad in Conskantinopla Hundreds of 
Turkish masoiu may be soon doily executing mi>st 
oxceUent work, all by hand labour, some of which 
is very elaborate- 

4s beautiful as the intorior of this church le in 
colour effect, I fin d that all the marble naod came 
from but very few qtiorries. fnujtically the whole 
of Ihfi supporting monolith columns, oioept those 
in the Exodros, which are in Egyptian porphyry', 
uru in Thessalian green (verde anlico)* The door 
jambs, step throsholds, and some of the wall panels 
are also verdo ontioo, others being Carystian 
oipoUlno, the reds anil rofl^veiued being Synoilic 
and Isiconian, with some Oriental alabaster. All 
llio whibos, with few exceptions, are looal, from the 
Sea of Mormora* 

The histaric Church of the Holy Apostles, which 
was the bnml-plauQ of Idjo Emperors, would seem 
to Jtavo been pulled down by the Sultan Mo^ 
haiued [[* to make room for his own mo9:juo* 
This church, Eke Santa Sophia and St. Sergius 
(Littlo Sophia), would no doubt be rich in coloured 
marbles, which have curtauily nut fared the some 


fate as befell the Imperial tombs at the hands of the 
VenetiaiiB* The present moixiue of Mohamed erected 
on the site contains in its conTtyfird arcoding four¬ 
teen largo monolith columns of ftysantino date, 
eight being verdo antico and six Egyptian granite* 

■Another mosquo on the sniouilt of an adjoining 
hill, Sultan B]^ya7Jd, has in the courtyard arcade 
fourteen monolith coliuncs abcat fifteon feet long, 
ten of which are in verde autico end lonr in 
Egyptian porphyry. These columiiB bavo annuleiiS 
of bronjio top and bottom, os in Santa Sophia. 
There U also used round tlio fountain in the centre 
o£ the court eight mDnoIithB, about twelve foot 
high, six of which are in verde antico, one granite, 
and one Synodic. The pavemont also contains 
plaques of Egyptian porphyry with broad bands of 
verdo antico. 

It seeraa not improbable that the whole nf these 
thii-ty-six monolith Eihiifl» ortgiuolly belonged to 
the Church of the Holy Apoatloa. 

The great moaquo of Suliman the Magnificent 
contains no fewer than eighteen monolith shafta of 
verda antieo, nnd others of porphyry ami Synoda, 
and ono circular pkque of Egyptian porphyry 
eleven feet in diaiuoter. Thin plaque, with tbosa 
of Biinilur sirA in Rome, may huvo liean part of 
one of the missing drums of the Culuixm of 
Cimstantiue slabbed up. The lessor discs and root- 
angular slabs nmy have come from the destroyed 
IbUco of Couatantine* 

The city wall alongside the Sea of Marnioia is 
being rapidly destroyed, llere iiyjLantine monolith 
shafts, chiody ProcouBsian, may bo counted by 
hundreds, mth curved Capa euul bases. Nothing 
Ijetter in Constantinople shows the awful destme^ 
tion that has lakon ptaoe since Byzantine times. 
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W E all kn m llml dariiij^ the hini t^yr yemrs 
tba Lcinrloii Ckimiliy Chat EKrilhtLV# not bwn 
sfttisiiwl Ml til th(] pawurs conftrfreil upon 
Uieui by tUo Loivlon IluiMLD;^ Act 1W94> ami the 
tjtliLT Aeta, Ily'iawHit and KegnLiEintLR mth ni'hich 
ibioy Imvo U^u iiirinud piir wiih iv hicb they have aruied 
thonisolveRH Those ol ufi^ bowovor^ who bcwoliatl 
di^Unga with the London County Canocil and 
other t^onn Li tilled aullira-ilioa in Lsiidon 
ha\Ot not iinroiLHeTLaldy [i^Yha|M^ arfit-Dil ai l\w 
conclusion tlkHL oot only wore tberc amply aulllcient 
Ihiweim uijrler the Acta i4c. roferml to to protect 
life and pretty in Ijondoii, and to ifecnrc bealtliy 
oceupaticiii, but that if, sajp at least half of ibciiie 
pctwcra were wipwl out, Lomlan archilects^ owners, 
urnJ dwullnra wonid bo all the for tile opem- 

tion. 

It lias l>oen said to me, when I liavo c!oiiiplaine«b 
AM I liave, niitl m I tfhall vontiime to do to tbo eixb 
of tho enurtuouH amount fjf iitibecaafiary work 
thrown upon fufchitecta in the emleavoitr to iner t 
the rj,H|uir(!TUuut>i nf public hodfea, ijarticularly 
under tho AtuemlinenL Acta now under notice, 
Well, what have you to grumble at? There will 
bo plenty i.f work put in yemr uiy*" But 
I am rjiiito oertaiii tluiE I only echo the Hcntlments 
of the architectunil profe^on wheti 1 Bay tliat 
we iltj not desire to rim up beav'y bills a'jpiinflt 
out clients for wurh wbkh we knnw^ as praeticad 
men, to be quite nniHma.'iiairyv nJ^irdled eitber from 
the point of view of pnblio protection or of ortiatic 
uid sciontific propriety. 

It fa 11 cunmui fact that the bbc-^it eAliihitioii of 
gre«l on tbo part of the Tj>nilotJ County Council 
to bring ailditiiinal mutter within the p’limow of 
Uioir mdtberly, I Ml uLiiiost naid "gmuflniotht-rly/" 
altontloQS has Its origin in the lamojitable m- 
efticicncy nf the very Ixidy now claiiioiiriug lor 
further powem. It wits tbEr fire in t^iieen ^'^clorilt 
Street bi Jane l&f/ii, wliere ihelivea of aome poor 
girla w<ftc Ickst, largely owing to the indlBcieiicy ol 
the Londun County Council bTro flrifpidn, which 
led to Ruch D public outcry, that, in order to save 
its own face, Ainciulmcnt Acts for the protection 
of the public iFom the riik of fire luive Iwon Trout 
time to time bronght forward hj the Luiidon 
County Council, now etijniiunting in diia Atuejul' 
jueot Act ol wbicb is really an Act to aJIonl 
meana of escape frr^m bnihUngs in ch 4 & of 
A Ltd when we rcmebLbcr the popnlatLOU of I^ndou^ 
and bow very few persons in proportion to that 


jinpulation Loae tbeir lives froui bre^ wo may 
ejfpress suriiriso u hy ?«> tromondous an Act ahonld 
iiavo been paMetl for wo aiiiail n puTpo.se. It will 
be rr-adily adiuitted by tbia Meeting that much 
icnprovgtnent in tlie Fire fJrigado of liie London 
Couiitj Council has hc®n iaa<ie since 11102, and 
tiuit wliat lifts l)eo.n done in llirtt ditoction has 
rendered only the more unnecessary thie now AcE 

In opening w'hat f hope ivili bo an intoicatiug 
discuHsion this evening 1 Hhnil not deal w ith the 
i^^tLoDii of the Act which do itot, in my opinion, 
directly concern crciiiLucts at the moment, hat 
confine myself to brio! comment iipau eertoin 
e^^tions, luftviiig to the disciia'^ion the bringing 
forward of frefih idenj?, 

KortnmitEly, the pr&gent Ameuluiont Act has 
biul Nome of iLh sting taken out by the fact Lb at 
mauyol itjs provieioiiH are rrjferublu to IhoTribiiiiil 
of Appeal as at present imiiiitiiutod under the Act 
of IrtJJJ. Ji will be rememltered that in tbe 
previoiifi Aiiieiidiuimt Act, wliich was withdrawn, 
the oxisLinE' Trilntiml of Apponl was attacked In 
rather Imh! fashion, and a new TribunAl wrjj 
fttienipt&l to bo oreftte:!, which would bnvo lieen 
to all intents and purposuK a creatrire of tbo 
London Ckiunty Goiincil. We iimy ail, I think, 
safely roly ujMm tbo Tribnnal to uphold the 
leftHoiinUa pravlainns ol the new^ Aol, and to dip 
the W'ings of arbitrary mid unniicessary inter' 
Terence. 


, 7 “ I't.’ o«iHj iHj MNoer nuai 

10 termed The Ltmdon tfuildiiig Acts, l!^5).4 
IfKJJj,"' and on tliat day "London" (ibo miw Act 
guns no further) will be Rubfect to their sevomL 
provi.^iouft. The iiBorproLntlon of the ivool 
*■ owner " and the word rack Font " will give riae 
I tiimk, to Bonie nko arpimiftiits btirealtfir wbidl 
will bn^ griflt to file mjlbi of tbo lanTers. as dJ 
Acts of Pur liajuent d^aignmi to do,' The intf=T' 
protatHii] of the wonl pbns U given juj plans. 
siicmm.M, and cbmitians.'* Wiiy, after oil the litt- 
^tiun and ^uuhio we have bail over the word 
plans in the Act of ISO 4 , ibe new Act did not 
iLso the term - drawings^ itisteml of " nkas " r 
Elliot giies."*, find us, in snli^secjlEon of section fj 

ciiiKMionii umU in tba new Act bent 
(Wai^td tu llKm by liio Act of 18B4, 
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lit!,, wbicb wi(> rUi know buv'u ^lUK^lod as 

woU AS AJnehitoots^ we cnnmt bo uaid to liavo gono 
vorj fur aboAil in tlmt diroc^on. 

Ah fogunls tho buildings fdri>ctoil un l^t JaniiEiry 
1JMKJ+ S^jotion 7 rtppliefi to csrtiua miiv build ing-ii, 
And tbpromnst bo dopositodiit thoCuutit^ null I ho 
pinna and ptLrtLcutara thomKif, UtgeLher with a copy 
(vliicli limy be a stio-print or photo^mph) of atnjh 
plana elHiwiog “ Lbfi cit'uiiB of oscapp proposed to 
be providoil in conoeotioo with such bqildmi^.^^ 
The Coanoil La confmcd to one month aftor the 
do[Ki^it of the pbiiap I'nlarge^l tu tsvo luantbi 
ilnnng tbe A'acation b:>twi}«i] let Angoat atii) 
14 tb f^ptcmbtiT, to ref nee to approve thcHC pLina, 
at tu atflto conditions on which they will appnivo; 
but they am Id give uJI their reuaons for their 
rofiteal or conditioiLH of approval, and if mo Huob 
iiodce ia given to tbe applicant within Anch periud.^ 
nj>provnl by Uio CoitnciJ ih Lo bo d(iaiiii?d to lui^'O 
boon j?iveii. 

Sob-j«ietioii (*2) of KectLon 7 proviiies for a oor' 
lillciiiLti by ibe {loiincLIf liofoTL" the upper atory of a 
hi^-h bnilding is ticcnpiad, tJsii proper inijaiia of 
escape have been provided^ find lour Leon days oru 
given to tbo Coiuicil U* notify ita refusal and tbo 
gFUiinds tlaireof, which, if nut dnou, the i^rtilicate 
ahall hfl deoiiuMl bo bavo boon duly LsatieiL 

Kiilo^tion (if) of Soction 7 sets forth in tv iiiofit 
Qxbauativo manner ibo sort of aLteratioue or luidi- 
tioiiiR made to a building whieli will render tho 
corthicAte issued by ib& CoimcQ void and of uoiio 
ofFeet, so Ihflt practically wu shall alwoya have the 
CouncIJ with tio, 

See lion D bogiua to opornto on I st January 
11®^', tnd hbkes wibhip ita p tirviow certain eiifiting 
buiLIinga. This purview ia iudued on oxleudod 
one, for, with the exception of a dwuIHng-botisa 
occupied aa such by not moro thitn one family, it 
inclades ii very hiigc number of the mast im¬ 
portant biiildinga in London, It Lakes in para¬ 
graph la) of sub-acfltioa (1) a " high biiildmg^' or 
(b) building in which alceping ncesouimoJatiori 
i& provitled for inofo than tw enty pci^nSj or which 
hi occupied by mere than twenty iwrtsonR, cr En 
which more than twenty pemoirn arc employed." 

A “high building" ineana any building any elory 
wburcof w an upper story,’* and ♦'‘upper story 
moans "any story ihv bvd of tbe adifacu of tho 
door wbortKjf is at u gnu tor height than oO feet 
above tbe level of the footwny/’ It should be 
caroftilly" nohnl that what vvoa dcomod a safe 
height in tho Act of 181)4—via. fSO feet—has l»en 
now reduced to SO feet, and this will hring iu a 
vo^ Largo aildition lo tho number of existing 
liiiildingA to 1)0 brought under the CVnincirA 
iloiiiiiifltion. The wjodiiJ Dpefarnli under thia vtiry 
important section. apivoorH to be as followa:—" The 
Council la to form an opinion as lo whotlatr or 
not tbtiM]i oerLain oxMing build iagu arc not pro¬ 
vided with A j^roiwif and sufficient means of esenpo 
tbonifrom in case of fire," and it must Ijo admitted 


that this ijower to farm an opinion is a voiyr wide 
one indeed. It of mmsc gives power to enter 
buildings, to take plans, elevations, and see Lions e£ 
tbem, and then within the quiet solitude of Spring 
Ganlemi they will Ije subject lo that crlticd 
analysis with wkich some of ua are fauiLUar. And 
if tho Counoil cannot bring wilbiu its notion nt 
wliat is not " proper aUfl aLillicient " pretty well 
every building in London (with tbe exceptiun, o[ 
course,of certain ♦♦ exeiopM buildings " uuder the 
Act) over eO feet in bedgnt, nr conttvining sleeping 
HOcojujiiedathm fur mmxfi thiin iwxuity persons, 
then 1 am itnjiware o( ihnisG aUrjlmtce id the 
Council which in many iustanocs luive brnnght 
them into Aomewhat public prommeuce. 

Wbeu the Council have arrivoil at llj& eiiinion 
required ♦♦they may at any titu<i serve on the 
o^\uier of such building n notice reipiiring him Lo 
proviefe Huch moms of eseat^ ah can be reasDi^iably 
requiml iituler the ciKiuruHtance.‘< of Ibe ease," 
I look forward wiLh much iiiLon^L to Iho glorious 
fights I bore will l>e over tbp mterpretatiou of tho 
wend “reasonable"; and, curlmiHly enmigh, no 
guidance os to the wuril ♦♦rietit.inayo “ to ofibnleiil 
tis under tho interpretation clauses uf the AcL 
The notice refeTred to w to '♦ s^ify in detail the 
roifuiremeiitA uf tbel'nimcIL" We liiivo uo greuml 
for cullitig into quusllon iho ability nf the Coatieil 
to detail this notice, and the owner of the building. 
Idle subject of tire nulice, is to "do all such works 
ami thiQgs pa may be nivcs^iry to ooiiiply with 
tho n!>i[U.irempnU nl ihu Council under thU sac- 
tioii/' It is true the owmei may wdLlun twonty- 
ene days of tbe notico submit to the Council 
♦♦ uJloruativo proiwaiiis," and if the Council accept 
these he* need not go on with tho olhera, 

Sitb-sesclian {4} of ISection d does nut aticliorisu 
the Council to riH|uiro any moans of j^ecapu from 
any story of cerlam buildings other tfiati tho 
“ upper story/* In other wonis it would appear 
to be jawfuJ to he burnt to death at a height of 
40 feet, hut not at i heighl of 150 feiA* 

8eot[oa 10 eub-scfclion (1) refers to projecting 
shgpg. Tlio *' projection" is, untipr the Aotj 
'♦ 7 feel or more beyond the main fmut uf nuy 
building of which it toruis part, and in whicli any 
peiyens are employed or sleep.” In all such, cases 
the projection is to bo provided by the owtier 
“with a roof eunetnielod ef fire-resisting materbiL^ 
not lass than. 5 inohes Ihiek.” This clause will 
iitTeet many humlreils of shopkeepers In tho 
metropolis, and it largely depends upon tho lulminis- 
tration of the claUBC whether an owner's business 
is to bo stopped* or wdiolher he may be permit tod - 
a-j 1 think mtor on in the Act will be pcrruitted^ 
to pug the oeiliiig joistn from tbo upper stirface 
and to rendcp the roof fire-rosiating, ot whether lin 
will Lh com jielliid to take off roof and coiling to 
form the itre-reuisting covuring reforreili to\ The 
okusa gh’M pcrmisaion to eonetmet a lantorn 
light" or “ventilating cowl” in this roof, hut 
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it must, not bo Losa thu.ii ti f^'t Irum tho main 
front of tbu buildinv. What luiriii A luiitcm 
light " oj: “ ventilutiiig ouwl would work in cUiSO 
€l tiHi if uitbur WOM placed Si Iwt fram uuch wuU 
1 know nyt. 

Section 12 cIvuIh with dufinor windows ur 
doors opcmn^ oq to toufs, or othur proptv meaai 
of Accuas Lo rootfi, and 1 do not think uny 
ablo ohjectiou can hu ur(^ by urchiteotti to this 
clauuu. 

Section ISI duabi wulh the ** ounv^mtion of buUd- 
ioga/' wbicb really ineanij tint pmcticnlly no 
ultiimtiou c»u bu tn^u in m building which will 
rcndttr it not in oonformity with Iho provisions ul 
Lld» Act without tbo cousont in writing of th& 
CounoiL I'hTa Id Another «octtoii which, to my 
mind, intrcuchcA upon the doniuiu of ovcupniicy, 
Krirl it Liuy bo latrotchiid Uj any Icugth by u ** buay- 
hody'* controlling iiiithority,us the section goes on 
to euy tluit * ckiuvcft' shall incluilo any chungo of 
luer whothcr involving any structoml alteration or 
not, and notlco of such <!oiiversiDD shall bo given 
lo ihu district survey or hy tbu owner or occupier of 
the building to be cou verUkl'' 

l^titjns lb, IT, and IH deul u-ith district sur¬ 
veyors, their duties uud ibsir fees, and bi^ctloo IT 
converts, 1 think, district surveyors into pulicomcu 
or dotoctivisi. 

fvictioiii 22 lelars to iipiieols to tho Tribunal, 
whloli may be mado wiltiin two iiionthe after the 
uwnur may be disiiutisriod witli the proceeding? 
of Lhu Council utjder certain eectfons, and 1 may 
odd, with pliiosure, that fhu |ioWur to SO appeal 
extends to sevurul iLuportonl svclions^ 

i^tion 22 La one which morq pusrly upsebi ths 
id^ o£ an EuglishxauD that ^^his bouoo is bia 
oastle/^ It gives power to the CutmeiJ, their 
ortiours, and disLdut surveyors at all r^onshle 
timus imd alter raoLSouable notice to “ euter, 
inspect, and examinu any building, structure, or 
promises to wbirb tbuy Imvc re&sotiable grounds for 
til inking that thu' provisions of this Act apply-'' 
dudging by thopryiqgprocLivitjiBs of some sanitary 
inspectors, who very quickly form whut ore, to their 
minds,** rnusunahlu gruiuids lor tlunhing,” 1 tremble 
lor the iim.]'i who bos a building more Lbun TjO feet 
high from the pavement, or who bus premises 
which afford almping acnonimodnliun fur more 
than 20 persons. 

Seotiou 24 deals with penal Ues for non-com- 
pliauce with the provisions of the Act, and 1 
cuinuieiid thu duiunjitoiy paragraphs of this 
^tion to all WDuld-be offends who may think 
that they can sticcessluLUy evade the thoughtful 
care of their protectors. No, the lawynza have 
buun at work hecu, os one gather^ hy the u^ie of the 
woixlfl '* knowingly and wUluIly''; and I respeot- 
ftiUy cantiou a very ** o wrier " a^aat ** knoaungJy 
and wilfully " doing anything in thia world with- 
uut tho oonident nl Uio Cuundd. 

Section 2B hi marginally deschbod oa ** b'cc 
Protection of Inus of Court," oud this is tbo 


only piece oI real humour which 1 have detected 
iu the Act, because it funis ont that the 1 lonounihle 
Soclutiea respectively oE the loner Temple^ the 
Mkldlo Tompia, Lmuolu^s IUI 4 and iimy'a inn 
shall bo exempt from the opemtions of the Act 
hi other words, the wholo ol thu kwyera occupy- 
iug these Inns may he left to be burnt to death 
nnder the sub-heading of '‘Protection." We in 
thi^ room know u great imkuy lawyers in thoMi 
Iona, and W 6 mhi« our voices ag&iusE selecLing 
them to remain victims of risks which no dUiiot 
memlwrs of Uie comluunity may Incur. 

There arc several other rntemptiuns Irom the Act 
wliieh I think ought not to be, Ijecaiiso it seems as 
if Lbc rich owners of London can seenro exemptioii 
froin tbese serious Imtntib upon property, whilst 
the poorer owners oro, uoteits volcm, brought 
lA'ithin the range of what will in many instanceKi 
prove to be ruinous rcquiremeDls. 

The hrst schedule of lhu Act deals with lira- 
rt^istidg materials, and 1 am somewhat 8 UT[iriBed 
10 liM '* granite " in the list, Ul course there ia 
not a hiiildlng rimtorial in exintenoo w'hich will 
□ot go in a furious iire, anili gmnitc would 
probably bo the hist to split up and load to a 
catostiopbo- 

Id the case of hard woodiA, the thickness is 
reduced from 2 inches to inch finisbed thick¬ 
ness, hut I have always thought thut in shurcasos 
the wall strings certainly need not be as thick as 
the other parts. In dub^section ( 7 ) of the schodutu 
certain squares of glass specified uce not to oxc(.>od 

Ifi biquara inches " ; whether that means a square 
4" X4" or a Hquare 1' 4 " X I' do not know. 

The seoemd schedulo deals with fees {ntyablii to 
district surveyors, and 1 think it will be generally 
eoncciiod, bearing in mind the status of many 
el our district surveyors, that however much iiiuiiify 
tbo Council may have wasted or may waste on 
this Act, they are certainly not wasting much on 
the fees U> bo jpoid to district surveyors. 

1 have thiia given ageucr^ dying comnicnt iipcm 
the Act. We must remember thatit is on Aat and not 
a iliil, and we must all do the best wo fiftn. with it. 
Its suci^ies or foilura will dopeud very largely upon 
the manTiAr in which it is administered, and wu in 
this room will not condemn the adniinistrateirs 
until they liave harl a fair irial. if thi> officials 
who wdl liave to do the work will bring to bear 
upon the pro'iisions of the Act sound comiuon 
sense, and keep the spirit of the Act, [atner tlian 
thu letter, always bolure them, uiuch trouble will 
bo Saved, Every living man and woman dreadti 
death from fire, and fair and reasionahle protection 
ho afforded them quite as much by the prac¬ 
tical exercise of comniun senso as by the exhibition 
of fads and Dancies which loo oftim cluLroclerise 
constituted authorities. 

Aa te the drafting of the Act, I think It ie muob 
clearer on the whole thnn many other Acte . but it 
would haro bft?u stiU dearer H it had k-tin punc¬ 
tuated. \\ hy Acte of I'aFliamcut should not he 
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m&<l« intolligiblo by pimctiititioti Il^vtiS only 
knowjs. 

re^KT^ the geneinl ptovit^ion^ fcr eeeapo liy 
rooin^ [ tfaiak powi>r Etboald bivo liKun 
oump&l Adjoiniiig will rocftlottrant oifucrij tti cnn- 
sent to IndclQrs boin^ uttuched to their premiBes— 
tibeao would hfdp both laded^hut L see UDthlng bo 
prevent wi odjoming owner objecting to l&dder^ 
which would allow an npplic&Dt to conform bo the 
new law. 

We will all knijt to the Counell to julministw 


the Act in a reiiaoziablD manner; if they do, they 
will have the asslytwice and oo-opemtion of all 
amhitecta ; Lf they do oot» they mast look forward 
to oonalant attempts at evasion and in bitior 
litigation, whiah will neither protect lives nor 
odvanco the real intoreste of tho biggest motro' 
jwlLi In the World. 

I should like to add that a w'alh written leeding 
nrticle on the new Act appeared in Tki Buitditr of 
IHth November [asit the imillng of which I com- 
meml to all those who have not y«t peruaod it. 


1 >I SCISSION, 

Mr. Hen It V T. LLvke, rcsiVfrtJif, in the Chair. 


hlr. J. Docolahk Mathkwei [F.] said that, 
e& Chalniian nf the Conimifteo of the InsLitnle 
appointed to diul with the AoC he thought it only 
Tight that be sbotikl give iiome explanation aa far 
as tie WAf] able. Mr. Woodward's remarks w'ore very 
much to the point, and ia some ca^e^ very atnuaing. 
lio WAS glad to 309 that there was stSArcely tuiy 
point ho had touched upon that had not receiveil 
Lho vetyr careful attention of the Imititute Ckmi’ 
niittee;, and also the very full <xin?iderat]on ol the 
Houhc of Commonij and the Lords' Cbmnuttees. 
Many dayw (aomothing like twelve or thirfceun) were 
given bo the conbadumticn of the preamble alone. 
It was urged by many concerned that the best 
thing would Ite to get the Amend ment Bill witli- 
drawn; and that aa the County Council desired to 
have an amendment of tho Llullding Aoi^ the two 
sliould Ui considered together and comu on in 11 
liitiim Session. The first thing was for the County 
Council to prove tbo casofor the preamble, and that 
was done by the Superintending Azchitoet and the 
Chief of the Fire llrigfule. Aa a matter of fact, it 
W‘aa never oiipcctcd that thn corulnct of the cose 
would bo in that direotioii. It seemod a small 
matter to decide whether it was desiniblc to pro- 
mote the BIU tbLn Session, or to postpone it. This 
Kjnrso lutviug been ailupted, days were occupied in 
Eho oxnminateoD and cross-orRminnlioa of these 
two gentlemen, and by that moana bbe CoiQinittee 
had, as they thought, the hacte before them, and at 
last decideef that the preamble was proved. So much 
limo having been token with the preamble hut 
little tiutb was potiiilblc for the considemtiDn of 
the clauses, and many of these would bear improve- 
Tnent at the preaeut time. With it^gard to tbo first 
[Ktint Mr. Weiodward Imd muntioued,as to hroprotoc- 
tidu by the Doimty Cotmcih the Inatitutu look a very 
strong line, and in fact the poi nt was raised entirely 
by the luntitutev Their iioint was itda : Tlio County 
Oiuucil were the fire authority for London, and 
tbereforc it WM imuntoincd—and the point was 
put very clearly indeed by oonnsel, Pembroko 
Stopbens, K,C,—that the tlnai duty of the County 
Council w jta to nixniric the proviaioii of every poosiblu 
meuna of escape from the outside of buildings. The 


luiftituto Coniroitkt! bad a very atmeg point there, 
as by tbeir own ataUBlics tbo County Council 
showed that within (so far ns ho remembered) sevon 
yeans the loss of Efe throngb large hre^a bud lieen 
gradually reduced from to PH, ssjrecially in the 
iaet throe yearn. That ^bowod plainly the impaii- 
auco of attacking 0res as they origiimtod. The 
Queen Victoria Street firo hmught general attention 
to the subjeet. He did not think there wus the . 
least doubt that the groat loss of life there was due 
to the want of a proper Mder to rciach to the npper 
iidndowA. The poor oroaturGs in the nppor iloor 
Were oridcntly expecting a firO'OSCapo to bo brought 
to them, i& it hod been brought to tbs floors below. 

It WAS not a matter of gritting on to the roof. In 
the excitoment no ataircaoe could poasibly bave 
savoil tlioso poor creaturea. Grout streaB was laid 
on tlic necessity of tbe OouneiJ dealing with such 
a cose as that. lu rMont ymts there hn<l bson 
a jjubstautial diminution in the lotta of Life, and 
excellent, means wero now brought to bear on 
the slightest fires. That showMl plainly enough 
that the external work nt theCnunty Counoil ought 
to receive, and had rooeived, consldarable atteutioQ. 
Tbs constitution of the Tcihiiiial of Appeal was 
fiercely oontosM thmugbont the progn^sa of the 
Bill; but it was not finally deaU with until almost 
Lho djiy before the Hill was paseod. The Trilmnnl 
of Ap[>eal in the BilJ was proposeii to bo difiercntly 
couBtitutol from tlic present, hut he was glad to any 
that all tbo opposing bodies w'ere in. favour of the 
pnEsont Tribunal of Apjiioal. The Jnstituto Com- 
mittoc thought that the Tribunal of Appeal shoidd 
l« duplicate; but although it was not provided 
for by the Hill, ha understood means would be token 
to this end. He was sorry to say that he only 
knew by accident nhont an hour previouA to this 
meeting, of Hr, AVoodword’s Paper. Ho should 
like to have bad an opjsortiinity of considering it 
a little more in detail. With regard to the maitor 
of plans or drawings, tJioy know that lawyers always 
considered that all drawinga wero plans, and tho 
worrls WEirtf retained. With regard to plans, it 
would tw found! that undor tiui now Act there 
was ctmoiderably lees IaIkiuf noiquirad compared 
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niili that proposed in ihfy draft Bill The trouble 
and of prepflTing uspks^ drawings wens very 

stiOTigly brought Ixduro the CoiuiDittoe, and it vroja 
not for ^'Aiit of urgent representation that tlio 
nyjuiitimorjts were not less than allow^h Every- 
Iwdy Udievwl that the Council meant to emry this 
Act through in u Liir ami not in a rigid sjdrilr 
which tend to thwart it. In the case of the 
Factories and Workshops Aeh he kMilJeved that the 
administration in the last two or throo y^iurfj hiul 
tended lu that diroutioii. He was curtain that the 
County (.^ouneiL had seen from this lung C3iniii]ias- 
tioDt and the strfmg opj^sltioii from eome of the 
opposing bodios, that it uuimt somet'kung more than 
tape. There would be^ ha though h aveay 
desire shown by the Cttnnty CouueiL to malco the 
Act a workable out; hut Iho diflTicuUy was to 
know whore to draw tho line, ftut if jL was to 
Xi'rovenl loss of life by lire it wiy nu uso making 
an Act of Parlumienl that wnuJd Le nbsolutcly 
usoIoGis, iiiid therefore it coniainod stringent re- 
i[iiurenieuts which were necessary if it was to i>ti of 
any use at all. The draw'inga recjilined wore ouij 
those iioceaaary to show what was intended for 
tha fire-escape. As^in. with regard to tfia cer- 
tiheaU? of tho Council it is provided that the 
Coiincii Were to have u certuJn tinia in w hich to 
accept the plans; und if they were not oLijocted to 
within fourteen ifays, then it wns to bo ussuoied 
that Uio Contity Council had aclox^k^d thetn. That 
would save a grMt deal of (utiuhle and worry* \Vith 
regitnl to tlie iioitt point the case inigljt Ik) os 
M r* Woodward Niid; ji bniHing might 1« 
for ft ijorticukr x>^>'TK>se and then used for 
another* Tf it w^as used for the storing of iU' 
ffaxuniabfo material or things of that kind, what 
was cotLsulerwl a ade hinldliig to-day might 
by a very tiusafe one to-morrow; and therc- 
fnre il. was necessary to dt-al with' it. As 
to iesjoning tho hdghc of high huildipga, 
lliey knew GO feet was tho cngfual height, and it 
wo* now rfHliiced to GO ft'ot. The reusi.uii of that 
w'fts that the Chief of tho Fire Brigade distinctly 
pointed out tliut tliere whs n far greater posidtq]]ty 
of saving life flO tlian (lO ftijt from the pavmnt'ni* 
A coniputalitju was ruadcof the uuiuWrof tiuildingH 
hetwoon bO and GO feet; and fUthough thero w-ere in 
this {nriiciilar neighhcfiirhixd very liigli huildingis^ 
taking I jCUuUui goncrally there w-aH a very fimall per* 
wntago of bnildiuga lietwwn the heights Of GQ ami 
fM> feet, ami therofure the ('ommittee jussud Ihe 
clause, Ancitlu>r iKiint wum timt iunU'ud of the 
County CDuncul foTuing tfieir own re^juiioiuents 
upon persons, they were quite willing for the phins 
to bii E»fit to them with sui^gi stkina; umi thoreforu 
it would Ihj for tbo Cmmoil to upijrova raiher than 
to requlro very imjairtant AltcmtiooH. In rtiforonco 
to projecting shop>i, tbir nsison of no lantern being 
witliia T feat w-as that it was nocuRitst)' ^o ttiat the 
firetuon aliould bavo the oppiirtonity tif putting their 
ladders up uguitisi tho front of £hu uoiiac. Tfje 
Bill jw drufuj forhiulu having any ttkylight or any 


nioflius of lighting for a very considerable distance. 
That wris reduced. The R.LB*A. and the Sun'flyors' 
lustUutioQ together ^jioBed a mod location which 
aliowied u lauturn to iw foruunl at the front; (t foot 
m be iilLowad^ but it did not deal with the 
disfilniicu from the party^waU, which wasdesirud, and 
the linut of the areas of light W'a.s omltu^. The 
groat point waa Ihivt, taking largo front shops w hom 
many great fires have ooenrred, the ilamcs naturally 
atUelud the roof, which, osjiccially in long ehopg* 
wvis the Duly csmjra for the miuates. Tiieraforo> 
the roof should bn uraproof, or mtber fun-resisting; 
concrete pugging between the joisk might l»c u^ 
na as not to interfere with tho cullings of iho shops* 
With rogord to the Euglishnuiin'a house hciug 
hie castle, it used to 1% belioToii that that was so; 
but he was nJnud that the idea hml been given tip a 
groat many yoarg ago* Whfechar it was invaded by 
the Inspector of the water company or of the gai:^ 
ccnuipttny, or what not, one^s house seemed to bo at 
tho mercy of anyljcdy who cbone to come in* But 
still tke spocEsI object of this Act w^tg to teko means 
to prevent Iq-ss of life from hre, and not to wait 
until a lire hiid occnrreih lie ^d not ffuite agree 
liiat district surveyors wore tt> be dc^pudoil to 
policemen just yet. As a jiuUter of fact, wbat wg* 
felt wpm tliat tho iiislrict surveyor should have the 
superintcndcuce after the Coimcil hiicl approved the 
ilmwiugd, and that the matter shauld l» in his 
hands rather than in the hands of an emteide 
ofUwr of tli^ Council. In thccu^ie of a complaint 
uoti» wDuid k given to the Cnnnly Coundi^ and 
they w'ouJd rof^uirc- their own oflicer* or the district 
HurTPyor, to make a report; hut, in any ijase, what¬ 
ever was twxuired by the Connell would lie hanilfd 
over Uftho ilisiriet surveyor milu-r than to iM>me other 
oniciT. Jj] roferoBCti to the penalties, tho amounU 
■wora liflavy, not citeeding £lK), and jLIO u iby if the 
notice wftfi iird oo] U|died witli. It wiw thought that 
i'S was quite wuflicient, and £'10 would meet tbu 
case. Ad to the exemption of the Inns of Court* it 
waa wvU known tliat the gentlemen o! tho long robe 
wt-ro tho masters of Uio aituatiom If tiiey were 
dispensed to save tbemsojvra a few pounds or sbilliEgif 
and to risk their lives, it was a matter for them* It 
was, iKmovtir, not new’' legislation. There wore 
other iKKiios repn«enteHl, practically all of them 
*repreEW!nling tndivirliittl intereats. The oppoiatioD 
of the InstiLiite hhh on gonenil grounds, and for tho 
lint'll t of the public. One nlqectjim won the Umim- 
tion of twenty jjersons inhubitijig huildinga or l»ing 
empIoyL-d then?. They tried to gel the wokIs in- 
sEvrled employed above thcifround floor," but they 
cnuhl not convince th+* IVliamcntory Committee, 
fiml it 110w stood w i thou t thoife words. Many W'are- 
hoe^ and liuaineeg buildings hnil a great poidion 
of ihe i'inx>loy>e£i>. on the ground floor, and therefore 
tt w'fla itiinecea.'srufy to teke oil these pnicautions 
when practically the pouplo could. If u £rc occurred, 
mn out at tht^ front door with the greoiteut eoao* 
« hen he wae npealfing alumt proving the preamble, 
ho ahonid bnve lueu tinned that umlftf ordlimry 
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cireum^liirices ha shoald hnva been «UJed to give 
evidence after the Council had gponed their case ; 
bat ho felt that he shauid not be acting rightlv qu 
the iKirt of the Institute hj trying to preveaf the 
paasLog of u Bill of this kind. They did not dwjifu 
to do this, hut merely to auLke it a workahlo Act^ 
BEtl be then>fnrai thought it rnauh better to reserve 
Aliy evidence until they cnnio to the efatuse^ other 
wiae they ehoald be iloiag mora luirra than good. 
The In^titiilu irt'oidd not like it to appear bh if they 
bad QpiK>!i 4 ^i (Jie pausing of on Act vhicb was in 
the inUimst of the protection of the geneml puhHc 
from dtath by fire. With regard tsj fireproof 
inatorial their Conimittee had a gc^od iml to say 
upon that, and tbo Coancil met them in aoreml 
wft^. Tbero was ilifUculty midor tbu Fuctoty Acta 
in knciviug whether the 31 inches luoanta inchce! or 
iiiiiehftl; and they got it limited to IJ iaoh 
thick. Mr, Wowlvnkrrl need not be afmid with 
regard to the l inches by I itiches. It would 
WIG, 

air. Woodward ; It really means I inches by 
4 inches^ then ? 

Mr. afATiiKwH tcontinuing): Yos. Ho wus glad 
to know- that the dmfting of the Bid Imd como 
otit HD well UK it hurl after passing tJirougli the 
mill. It was a far'iencbing Bill, ami he thonghl 
that altogeither it was iiDflerstarLdeble, Ho hoped 
that it wouM be tulmiiiiHtercd m & fair and rcaaon- 
ablc wav ; if 30 , good would be the rcmli 

air. E. A. GHUsiino \F.\ said ho felt very 
Mtroagly that they anght to inovo a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Wooriward and to Mr. Mathdwif for the yery 
clear and definite explnaations of the Act wbioh 
they biul given to the Atcctiog. As mgartls the 
Tribtmal of Appi’ul, the mcmlte'ru of that Tribunal 
hail felt deeply tho loyal ly of thy profession to them, 
both ffarveynra an<l arebUects. The Trihtiuai 
Umdercil their most hearty tlianks for the way in 
whwh the profesinon efUpfwrtoi] the Tribunal 
agninfit the falso iiccia^ations of repnmontatiyns of 
the London County Council, who challungorl their 
character anti their emweity. ^Matbows hod 
luenUonwl the msh tlist the TribiiDHl ahowld ho 
duplicated. Tho Tribunal thetnaalvua [eJt tliat this 
ought to bt- BO, aod they wero now making arrange- 
lueiits to ask 6 lie diderent tarries who nominated 
the mctolHnii? of the Tribunal tonpjioini BTih^titutt^, 
wbidi would bo done in duo coutuc, Tbaro would 
bo Oo 411110111 ty at all iihont this 5 for aomo years 
beforo ho w-ft'+ n meriibor of the Trihutwl ho hold 
the appointment from tbe Council of the Tnstitulie 
aa a siibstitutu for tho late Mr. Arthur CuLes. ile 
mnml that a Jiuarty vote of tlianks bo passed to 
Mr. Woodwuftl Aud ^Ir. Mathews. 

Mr. Kl> 3 ll/^D Woonrnom^K, M.A. j^F.J, said he 
wiahed to thank Mr. Wootlwnrd for bringing: 
iiuportarit matter forward. With wgnnl to tbc 
Act. he was sorry ilr. ‘Woudward had not been 
down flit tbe House ui give his criticisms of it. 
They ought to know w-hat the Act was that they 


had to de&] with. It would bo a serious 
inuttiir to n great many ownora in London. Shortly, 
Lho Act was divided into four partti: the first cnt\ 
nauicly Section 7, which was tfj ccroe Into force 
in January nesh dEJoit ivith Bvery nuw ha tiding 
the top floor of which was DQ foot ahovo the levol 
of the paii-otn^mt, or which was occuplecl hy mnm 
than twenty persons, or in which twenty jraranns 
slept or were cmployeii It dealt with either .t 
high huUdiag or a twenty person building. Such 
11 Ijuilding, unlcsa only occupied by one buiiiiy, 
must bf^ constructed ia accordtmee with plaiu? to 
bo ajipravf'd hy the Council. With regard to wbat 
hlr. Woodward said aWat suh-Hection (4) dealing 
w'fth 11 50-foot biniditig, that meant, an far as bo 
Ksid ih that in a fiO-foot building (w-bioh wu.'s not 
a l w'onty' person build itig bIho) i^nfficicnt means c| 
escapt^ net-d only bo pr^ji-ided from tho top. With 
regard to a twenty-persoa Imilding^sufEcionf means 
of escapo must be pro\ided for all lllcnrs. That, 
h(f thought, was (]tiito dear. Section & retro^' 
spoctive dealt with esiating buildings exactly on 
lho lines of S^rion 7. A building as«J for one 
lumily [ tily^ it it had more than twenty people 
la it, wne exempt friiiti Imth thci^f- sections. Sec¬ 
tion G dualt with esisting buiblingg, and did not 
come i uto force u nti I J anmi ly- 1 n07. A uy li welling- 
hotifo ocmipied hy more than Ode familvVhich waa 
a high building—that is, a building fifi fwit above 
tho level of tbo pivemeat—had to have sufficient 
meauB of escape nt the lop ; and unv building 
occupied by more tliaa twenty persons, or in which 
more than twenty per«ins wfte cmployad, Iiinl 
likewiflo to have the consent of tbe Coauoih sod 
approval of plane, and so on, C-oining to Section 10, 
whicli dealt w-ith prejccting ehope lt> hnilding» 
where any [fOnsonB wore employed or sleep, wlieru 
the sbiijw projeeled 7 feet io front, tho part over 
the projecting shop had to have a fire-resisling 
door. He thought tlmy could put in anything (bey 
likeif so long aa they got what was fire-neslating 
according to ibo dofinttioq of the Act. Their 
Connnitteo luid got one thing iDserlcil: vir.. to 
make a door fire-resiBtjng, instead of putting in 
w ot concrete Iwtwwn tho wooden jqbts they could 
use concrete bloeka JS inches thick eup|Jort€Ml on fire- 
reeisting bearers fixed lo tlie joists, Ifa fijid done 
oil b P cou Id to get thu t intred need. J a f by lust few 
yeiriTM be luwl wjtn uumy t\iKiTa rotted through wot; 
oonereto. The ooncrote Ll:,cks would he foimci an 
cxcolfcnt eiibstitiitc tf tJiey w'cre properiv ^Kiinted 
up. Sccrimi 10, dealing with projecting shops, 
anil Section 12 would come into Juroe next Janoary* 
Sectioii 12 dealt with every existing building, 
iucliidiug tho^ having projeictiiig shops, hut 
Bxcepling thojio that had lti>en dwdt with nmlef 
the |irocodijig rections, 7 and fl—the TiO-root 
huilding or the twentj-peftwn building. A dwell- 
itig-boiiHS occupiuil by not mere than twu faniJlTce 
wnn ureiopl from Section 12, unW it hml a 
£nojectiug shop. Tlua section dealt with every 
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building that tiad man; than two atori&a nbovothe 
^mmd flcor^ ur wiw luard timo SO feet m hfiighL 
All these hotldings must have atlonner window' or 
trop^door opeiiiog on tbu roof, and proper mosm:} 
of oacape from fim^ The traiHbsor rati^t be sdl- 
Opening, and must have a laudur irp ki it. That 
wns not n very sdtious matter, ho thought. The 
other tnjittere wnm very ^rigiia, hocAnso they 
pmcdriaUy dopende'l entiady iUi wliit the Cuuncii 
ruqHired. Hq bopiMl with Mr. WcrHlwam] and Mr, 
Mathews that they would not nsh for anything 
like they luid for under the Factory Act. 

Wtlh rtJ.:,'iirU to means of cficttpe, ho hud alwayu 
felt —nndhq would give uuy to none in his ex- 
perienco of a certain part of iioodont where the 
Hoft'giHxln tnulo wias prinoipttfLy withio a corUtin 
area td tha City—that tboro wore huildilifp there 
from whicii there would W cnnsidorable difficulty 
in MCdipin^ if a ttuiok bne occurml. Within tb'n 
last twoniy years tho oinployment of girls in anch 
iniildibgts hivd enormnnaly inermee^h The lUoro' 
ing rtf tor thf brti in t^iioen Victoria Street bo went 
nvrr the preiiiifl$s. There was a way out at the lop 
hy A trap-door. There was n ladder whJoli boo 
hurned iiuito away^ If thoyluul mid thoovidonce 
curofully tlmy would liave sm>n that one or two 
men or boye did get out of that trap door, but 
there was ao much aniobo that ilimrtJy the door 
was npciiod a draught was attraetd:] and the dames 
itiwl ruuHt liavo luicn drawn qp through the 

trap-door 00 ipnckly tbtt it preveutod anyone else 
from getting out. That ought to be a matter 
for aerloiis oonnlderation to them tin architect^. 
They mu-it oii far as poesible keep that outlet at 
the top free from dmught from the staircase or 
anywhere olso. To givn an instance, Inn fotnomhqml 
eeoing a fire in New CATOiidti^h Street late at 
night. Suddenly the windows wera opouod on 
the ^oc'intf Hour, and tho occupants leant out in 
their night-Hhlrts; a few' opeonds ikftnrwards the 
fJatiicd biinst through the window - openings. 
Fortnurttfly a ladder arrival in timC|. 

and they were rosquFHl, ITo wm pitrfwtly jiatou- 
Ishod at the few ^;>conils that it took ufkr thiD 
winilow'a wore oponcif for the dames to coiuo out. 
He knew that Mr. Woodwunl fell very strongly 
about oil public authorities, and no doubt would 
like to have a Building Act of his own. For his own 
part he must say as an architoct that ho hud niwor 
ha'l juiy trouble with the County Cuiincil. He hod 
always taken his pliius to them in pencil, and he 
w.m baund to iiay that in sovoral instances they 
had asked him for l(»s than ho hod proridod fur. 
If one wont to thom in timo tliey were reasonable; 
but if the architect wont on irithoDt luhmisrian to 
their re^juirementB they pulk-fi him up: thuy bod 
to protect pemlc who were unable to protect 
lheiujielve& With regard to the oonversion of 
hqildings, that very morning a cose camo betoro 
him of a huilding that was erected as n warolu)u>H>, 
end which now it woe proposed to nse tor alooping 


accommixiatloQ for IfOO of the untiiiipbyed. What 
wuro they hi do m & caee like that if they hod not 
any power to deal with thot kiolliling? If the 
iiection Mr, Woodward had referred to were not in 
the Act, they* would not lie able to deal with that 
buildiDg at all. With to district aarveyote 

1 >ecoTuiagpolioeinca, he was a district snrvoycranid 
an architect end he hoped that woulil uni be the 
cujc. Thq Act said that the die trict sun pyor should, 
afl soon as ho discoveiorl that a building woe not in 
acconlaace w'ith tho roquirenienLs, report such non- 
conformity to the Council. He hotlalso to super' 
ri^u the coiistruction of the exits and means of 
e^icapo. Ilo Would also mention another instance 
tliut occurred only throe days ago. He had to give 
eridenco Wfore a coronoFs lory about ft fire within 
the City which occorrod ou a staircase. There 
wore about thirty girls employer] on the top floor. 
He hful to t>ay that there w'as practically no adcqoato 
means of esenpe, except hy a movablu ladder which 
tho manager said wag not eiaily aooe^thlb. W^hen 
they p^ot tho ladder if hod to he put on a high Imt. 
Olio hod to dimh up and open tint akylight. He 
tried the skylight and it torjk nearlyaliysKtrengilt 
to open. He felt doubtful wheiher the girls cobid 
have opened it. Hod the fire destroyed the stair- 
cftM, ho did not see how they could' have escaperl 
tmleas n firo-escape had airivnd. There was no 
other means of escape. The stoiroase was a 
woorlcn one InclDBed In a woodr-n parti tton. Now, 
that building would bo dealt mth under the soolion 
with regard to moro than twenty persoiiR, Ho lunl 
grant pleasure in a^mlidg the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Woralward for hringing the inattor before them. 

Mr. Edwtk T. Hftr.i. [Alj said ho torrli^ly 
siipportefl the vote of tlianks, ^fr. Woodwarrl hjwl 
given them, he nlwnyy did, a very lucid 
description, and had sp<.>keti, ns ho iihvayn did. 
with that fruedoHi with which an Engllshmim 
boasts he always cun apauk. Whdlbor he liked or 
dislilced a thing, he said eo honestly, and called a 
Rpude a s|iiiilo. He niriHt nay that h"i« own cxnerh 
enco hiui been like that of Mr, Wtjaltbdrpu : he 
had always foutnl the County Coijueil to bo 
ooedmgly fair. He hiv\ hjul many 11 fight with 
th?m, but it hiul alwavK hi^crt CHiricd on in a nice 
spirit; rtiid ho did not tliink, ojt u b sly who h&il 
grave n>vp m«i HI i ties, they were exacting. They 
liAU always mot him in tho nu'jst fair and rensonablo 
way, \u took the oppirtimlty of saying th'iA 
iJidorB the Umidjtteo of the Ooiise of Ofunmomi 
when the Bill was licinp oonsidore^l, and when lie 
was oppewung them nil bolmlf of some very large 
intorwte. With regivnl to the Bill that went in 
and the Act that came out there wero many and 

]!lZt?T**i The one great point his 

clieuta ha<l askefl ham to iwlvise them upon at first 

r A groat d^uU wm 

Mid in fsvniit of im mado tho same uiijical 
rncto^ Acte, lint lu giving hig 
strongly supportoti the prosont 


iinJor the 
erideace h& 


TliZ LOSLhLS ACt^ lAMKNIiMliNT.t ACT I9tv5 


TribiiiiaJ. ilti mit tlmt' architecU 

ou'xiunt, iiml riU wlw viute intareritied^ Ln^ tiavui^ 
^fk' from fin), coulJ. iuivQ tbo mn- 

tidoiacft in tbo Tribuiml of ApponJ, b«causa ilib^ 
Wbre not docLziiuures ; Uioj \roro uot goutiaiueD 
wiio migbi iiave Crum biiHiiiC9B asd wero 

tbardoio out of toucli Lbiag^ but wozo in tho 
Htre-i^a of tbo bgbt i tbej/ koH'W wJmt waa WAUteti, 
Aitcl biitirt’ Ltio dcQjiibb way of diMkiiEig vdth. it; and 
tbol ooiiB£4j.ueiifIy auiiifUiitiiil jmtiDu wm always 
donC| whether their doebjiuna woro for or 
the (JoLiJQicilr It was Ji greut pleasure to mm to 
see that the Couiauttee in both Ijouses took, that 
view, arul that the TribimeJ of Appeal iiBCCived frtiiiii 
them ao gratifying a tefitunomaJ ha to be put in 
the Bill umler the pocuimr curomnstancea of the 
caue. iie should Uhe aleo to that thb^ Cktunty 
CouctcLl hod iu a uieasuro couipulsiou brought 
upoo ibeiu to bring ui thua BUl. It waa not a 
baddy Bill, because tbe Jluum Secretary Ui^uod Bitch 
a luinuU) with regard to it thuL iho Cotnruitlee 
of the Eiouee must lutvo felt from the first thal; 
Uiey would have to give some reswimbJe clan see 
for fire protectiun. It watt, tbeit^fore, uuder the 
atreas of tlo veirmajeiit pressure^ ii^ n were, tluit the 
CuuDcil brought in tbm Bill; and that, ho tboHghtj 
juHtified them m doiug it. Ito did oot think tbo 
Act oe it now etood, although it was Atroag in 
many of its provisions, wouitl hurl anybody who put 
up now bLiildings j he wes sure that no def^t iimiii- 
toct in London would w’ish to put in any dosigna 
for a now building Iu oppuaitiou lo this Act or the 
Act of The diJliculty ulwaya arose when 

deollDg with old buildingB. The County Caunoi] 
seemed to wij in the Houbc that it wuulil uoL pul 
any cncroUB luoil on owners of buildiugs^ lie 
able to <[Uotc a caso in his own oxporicnoe ol a 
Ckiuniy (Jouncil staircoso which he hw put in ia e 
building iu Wood Street which coat about i:tt,OOQ, 
and bo should think the average ooat of a t;taLrcai»i 
iu Buy City building would l»e not lees than A/KJO 
to iWtMJ. Auother thing he strongly fought for 
waa the miuiiuisiiig' of the number of plans wliich 
architoetd Icul lo giro.. Be putll to the CoiumittoG 
that it wau iu nobudy^a interest lo have forge 
uimilHirs of |ilatis. ArchitecLi did net bku it, and 
it was fgnud very dilbuull to jaatily so great nil 
oilMyndituro ss would he callod fur if they Imd to 
supply oil the drawings originally specifiod in the 
Bill, They btui uow been broiigiit ilow'u lo ii 
reoaciijibla LUiulierijI dmW'Luge. lie did not ihiuk 
they had now gmvc caune to ami plain., because any 
HiUtlkarily that luid lo dmi with a building ought 
tu havg Rdorc it the uuccssary iufcrouiUou tu let it 
^ the extent cl the btiilding'—whui lie height va 
—and what means there weio ot eseujio from 
fire. As originalJy ilmflod the Bill practically 
lueaul ttwl Iho archilKl might nut ouly have lo 
give all B-mch scale limwings, but every detail, 
wrbicb in some coses would have involved buudreds 
of dAwingo. Une alkraliou of great iui£s:^rUtiicc 
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was i 0 tbe sec lion which disilt with suburban houses. 
As the Bill waa lirel dmwn, every house that was 
uiure thou one story iu height liad to lie provided 
With iucahs ol mdt from ibo roof. All these 
provisions vrere wiiie lu the heart of London; but 
this Act applied to the County af London ; that is 
lo Say, U cxtondiU from ilauipdtead down beyond 
the Crystal BoiaCc. Hben they wore diatling with 
suburUiu bDUseo—many cl tUenv detached bouses, 
staudiDg in au acre or two of laud—it was absurd 
to say that they should have meaus of escape from 
the roof, and he poiiitfii] tliat cut iu his evidence. 

one would dream of goitig on to the rqof ol a 
house on the lop, say, of bydouliam iBil if he 
w'anted to get out of a lire. It would not be a 
moons of escape, and it was absurd to call it so« 
lie would get out of the w^mdow and down tu ibk.- 
ground in some way if there were no other nieaiLs 
of escape. Tho house now muat be a ihrecrfitoried 
buuse, to exceed a certain height; and even then it 
would be abBiinl to imtke such ^vision lor escape 
iu Snob COSOS ufi be had ruferred to.. But taking 
the Act all round, and having regard to the rospou^ 
sibilitifim ol tho County BuuneiJ, he ilid not uiink 
the Aci was ov'cr'oxactiiig if il were rnasouablj 
administered ; uuJ, as ho had said befurc, Irem liia 
own experience be believed it was most likely' to be 
reasonably ivlmimstered. 

Mr. A. Makvos MAtson said ho abould 
not, under ordinary circumstances, have ventured 
to interpose in the discussinti, but ihe new Act 
WHS t^rfa tfjocK^niKo tu old niid young. They hod 
only iiail since iu«L August to study it. IJe aheuhl 
like to support the vote ol thanks to Mr. Wood* 
wenL it mul iKen mentioEod that the Inetittilc 
panicularjy direckij their ctitJcijnu of tha BiU lu 
Lhe provisions witli regard to tho d'Iro Briyadu. 
Mr. Malhewe mentioned the loss of life ihr4.iigh 
firesinLondeninlsifW. AcuonlingtotUEfevidonco 
of Captain Heinpluil, in iiiat year llie expendi^ 
turo trem tho mties on the LouLlon Bine JirigLidu 
wus odd, imd m llHltt”! the oxpeu’ 

dituru had riarn ta Capmm tlemp- 

liill then said that when Lhai oxpkHJikture Jiod liwn 
moilo the Fire llngade would be us otliciont us it 
(XiuLd be, and that no fntthor expenditure on the 
Brigade would save moro lives. With regard to 
the reduction in heigh 1 from iiU (o CO ftet, the 
greet point uuule on behalf of the promotem was 
Uiat Captain Ifamilkiu drew' a distinction between 
whnt be collud a life-saving ladder and a lire^ 
fighting Inilder. ile explained that the fire fighting 
ludder could be useil st e V'cry great beigbl, but 
that life could iinly be aavod slowly w'ilh a lilo- 
saving ladder at 40 feet perpendicular beigbi. At 
uO feet life could bo savoif with grmt uJJiiculiy, 
mid above lliat height it woe a son of furlum hujic. 
One life might or might not l>e .‘^tved. I'ndvr ihe 
Act of the limit for piotectod shtriije won 

BO foeU J t vnis. now reduc«l trom bO ft»i lo 50 feet. 
That, he believed, was how that uruse. liu Vraxmit 


HO 
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HTiro that Nlr. Tiiiuic it quite clear about 

the purnpctji. L'udi^r the oltl Ac t nifans of Sficape 
hai) to b« pro^idecl un Hceeas to tber roof in 
buiyini^a BO feet high if ihijre waa a ].iarapi}L 
t'nder the isew Act with bnihliDgs OTer 80 ieet 
high to the rmjX uii4 u parapet iuiJ^ to lie 

pravidjotl to protect people from slipping offl 
Mr+ Kcw builiiingj;, 

Mr* Watsont: A imrapct, or q hai^lmib for liotb 
new and old. With regard to tbu Diomptioii of ait 
oxisUng building with not more than two faiRiUeeti 
even In tbat L-ase if the building liitd leas than two 
families in itr and it happDDtJtl to bo behiuj a pto^ 
jocting shop, it still lutd to have aecea$ to the roof. 

.Mr. Gkohok Elkis^gtoji [F,] iwid that the 
oonaiileratiou of the new Act had alrend}^ hnm 
forced on many of them who practised in the City, 
not only as regards matters at present in nn iti' 
cipieiit atute, but aha with regofd to questions of 
enntroct and with reganl to lettiog existing build- 
ingu, T be queHtion was very profiflrly n i id nitl urally 
lieing asked. How was the waition between 3andloh']i 
Atid tenant to be Affecteil ^ tho Act when it came 
into ^ration in 1007 '? Their eulloagues the flifl- 
triL't Stineyora could help arebiteota gnnemlly hi 
the matter if tliey did as they Iwl done in tbo pnat. 
Pur haps the iHstiict Kurveyora' Association, nith- 
out hanband'fast mles boing drawn up, ixmld come 
to A gonerali consensui> of opinion os lo whnt woe 
DL>cesaar^^ in thcee existing build inga to render 
them fairly safe with regard to moans of exit. 
Many architMte KmanlLed tbo Histrict Surveyor 
of A dbitriet in ndiicb they wvni going to buLlii at 
an early e^Logc, imd ho thought wisSy. Tf tbev 
could thus liave a genend inihcation of what wiia 
likely to be rer^nir^ it would he Ycry iiftoful* Ho 
hoanl tlint tlie County Oouticii woro^not proposing 
to roFmulaU!> rogntatiDna and bydawg r that might 
come Inter, bat ho had it on the authority of a 
District Surveyor tliat they were not proposing to 
iasuo unytbing gqmvnloaL to tbu regulations iiwnKl 
iiralnr iLe FactoriEtii and Worksbow Act. That 
rondereil it more necefsary for thom to know’ 
what would bo itn|uiml. To give one imdanee^ 
KuppoM the ca&o of a building;, such os had been 
referred to^ of a certain height tbut came under 
tbi‘ AcL Most of them knew what w'ouM be 
required in a factory—two Btoiresaes and so 
forth. But in the case of a high building 
W'liiild it be sufficient (many of tbrin tbnuglit it 
miglil be) if one ordinary fairly gwd a ltd fairly 
safe womlen stidrcKSO wore) iatilalod on coob fioor^ 
90 that ft fire bruaking out on ono fbior w'oulii not 
mn up and get to the roof j or would it be lu'ces* 
sary that tbore should be a secondary ocoe»i;f 
Upon queetiona Uko that, he thpugbt, it would be 
well if District Surveyors genetallv came to some 
decifliou and helped them with Ik He hoped 
it might not be that the District Snrveyors wi uld 
hnd dinicuUy In interpreting the Act, but it 
moned to him there might bo diblc^ty. Mr. 


M^ooilward hod toll them that tbH! Act did not 
attempt to dafini; what the word “ reasonable 
WAS. fie thought it A good thing for thorn that it 
WAS not in the dehoUlons, bocAiUjO if there liad 
been a delinition it would liave becii tbi?, that 
what the Coanty (.kmncil thought right was 
reasonable, and wlmt anybody else thought right 
wna noE rensonahle. He should like to join with 
those who hud spoken about the County Conncil; 
lie thought it quite ]»Bsible to appreciate tlw 
courtesy and ronsideration that they met with from 
the Hilinuiistrativ'C staH of the County Cnuncil 
williouti feeling alLognther fnll sympathy with the 
views of that body in ite public capacity. 

The said he thought they were muoli 

indebted to Mr. Woodward for the very fnll way 
in ti'hich he hiui put tfus nuitter before them, 
and the extremely lucid oml emejse way in which 
be bad dealt with it. The result had been a 
it'ery interosting rUscusAiou. He did not himeelf 
feoi able to my imicli about the Act b4>canj^ he 
knew veiy littla about it. He harl bod someihing 
to do with the County Council lately under the 
.Act, and he mnst any that he hod found them ex¬ 
tremely reasonable and very cnAy to dual with in 
Ibose mstters. They all knew how difhcuU it 
wau to put unytbing ermnocted with a building 
into legal phrasenlogy and aliMilately legal form, 
and the ditQcultiea in drawing up the new Act 
must have been very much greater than in draft¬ 
ing Ad ntdiniury Building Act. He should say 
that this particular .Act had lieen thought out ns 
wall 03 it poBsibly could liave Loen under tho ex¬ 
tremely complicated and difficnlt circum&tences. 
There was every reason to suppose that it would 
be administered In a perfectly teasonable way, ami 
would not bear ton hardly either upon arebitecta 
or upon properly nwncni, Ono thing hn fait about 
lira protection and fire-resisting luiihUnge, it 
wbm rather an nmehtonism, ho thought, that they 
should bo able to erect ii building within th’o 
conlinox of iho City of London which wua not 
entirelv coiiiposeil of firo-rosiirtiDg materiate. It 
to him quite wrong tliat they sbonld be 
able to puli a building with a w'ooilcn roof any- 
irt bera within, say. a fonr-inilc radius in fxindon* 

The vote of thanks haring been put from the 
C.iiur and (.■nrricil unaniinoiisly, 

MnonwAnjj naid ho was very much oh- 
hgecl to the Meeting for ihta expression of their 
gratificnUon. With regard to tbo gentloincai who 
hail HAid that Uicy did not hair of the ptotxxxal 
that be should read these short notefi until a ilav 
or two ago, he could only say that tt wait onlv a 
few ilays that tho President, knowing that 
tbyro would not he very much to do that evening 

^ ft Paper, 

He had b^ very miioh pleasiiro in doing it, and 
Ycry mneh greater pleasure in lisionin^ to tho 

ta(»H*Hag dinonasion n Wch hud adwootu 
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OH RON 1C LK. 

THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 

Pr^minar^. 

Tilth Pireliiiiiimr}' E^iniiiiLtiuu, tjiLuUfying lor 
registration as Prclmtionisr wah hold In 

London and the undomontionad provincuil centres 
on tiuj 7tli and Sth Novcmlior. IH the SSIO can¬ 
didates admitted^ claims for Dxomptloii from sitting 
for ibo oihtamtnatlon wcro aUowM to tbo nunaber 
of 4G. The tiDmalujng 1C4 candidates ^ro oit- 
atniuedk with the folloiiiiig rosnlk:— 
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The passed candidates, with those exetuptod^— 
numbertnjif altogether 174—have be«n regieik-red 
os Probationers. Tho following are their names 
and Addressee :— 

A1>AM - Aiuiaodi^rt t S^mlthhln Btroel, \.B. 

I J/tuhr: Ur. C. David non ]• 

AlStl; CBtforcl Rdd^niunL/' FairReJd WfaI. 

EingsLChn-'nn-TliKiirbA {SfutnUr: Mr. W, H. 

Cftwlj? *1, 

AltMSTlVONO: r^nr Mactlnimld; AFtitirLectaral Bcanch^ 
PiWTl. PtrioriBi TnJiH.TmvJd [EouimLcI ScIkioI, 
VVniiil^wcirUi CoDunen!. 

BAILEY; CUicdB FrulorlBi: The Pu|]1iUF^ .ttnlliah Etoad, 
Walunli [Jfuj/m: Mf'-'srfl- Hjjllejf * A Me<’onrnl 
EkVLL: AJwyn LanciiLfilcrl £2 Bcilton rtirk Hcwd, Kdjt- 
Blrminijliam [Affflr/jrr: ^Er. T> L. BiiElj, 
BAUTBOLiJMEWi ikniainla Vin^iilt -H KmE Avenuir, 
WaJdihiiixbaw, EAse* fJVfafltrr; Mr. W. Hitiwt tVdieii *j. 
HAREtETT r Fndirrick ChatliPF WniliuuT » aUnliuluiih/- 
It Moss ITrill Cr««c(mtt North Fmohlii^F, N.^Uar^atr 
CDlIcffe]. 

BARBV'; Kranrls UcThtan; “ I’cnthttrst,*' EC<rv Utihd. 

BiehniaaL 8.W. fCdunt; School, BichmuDd, Sum't':. 
BEklilNOTON: Adrian; fion A«oni, Vt*nian lllli. 
DirkEiihiAil [Liverpool UJiivicr«iijr ArehitMhLurnl 
Bchodi. 


DEEKY; Herbert Coiirteeay; tja Ohl BroitJ Street, E.€. 

\ Master: Ilf. tV, B, Alkiii ituxrj *j. 

BESSAST: John Artilnbald; 3 Eteuent’a I'arlt Hetod, 
0]aii4.-«itcr Gate, NAV, {J/tuEer: E^pEea-or Beroslord 
IHM) *], 

BETTS: Wilhtltn Stapley J 10 Thirtk SCKaJ* Laveikdci: 
Kth. CJAplmm, H-liV. [ Foljlochnlo Scivoo] of Afohitec- 

lUTu]. 

BEj.ADKEB : EtcBoe tkiw I Iftl Ylcto^UrS^.all.r1rf tVOldtPOb 
BlisLol f.lfrtirrtT: MiKHrm. OfltleV it Iji-wrene*]. 
fUiESKlNSOPl^ HeiJij; im Up|H>r HMOiaFf Strwt, 
Shedield [AToAlrt^; AEnABirB. C.*4it C. U. HviUbshl 
iRtlJlllNGTOX: Henr>'; I'^wejill Hall, WiljnaloT. 
Cheshire :[.irorbrrT; Mfyurii. Choxlei* HeaBicote'* A 
Sonej. 

BOSHEH: Gvitjrm ; Holbotu Brttse, The WnJk. Mfirtfajr 
Tjdai [Jfdj/W: Mr. Arthur AUrk>]. 

BOX t Charleii WiUrid; The Virsmijii. hopth BeaflrfitT 
[irruj:i)r3: S icholsion * A Corlette 

BOYD: Dftiia Writhl; iSAItiatulm I'lrli Avenue,BulEojit 
[School oE Art. BelEastj. 

BltACK; Alum Geoffrej: Sueny CrcEt, Ennwle, Warwick* 
flhire [Wlnchetiter Collage]. 

HU AY: John Sflniler*; 7 Silver Tvrinwe, SL David'*, 
Ereter, Efevoti - Jfrt^frr; Six, J, Ajcliibpld Luriu'J- 
BUBTON : WillEFHi Jplin I lls Erlafiger BotMlr New CjwiSt 
S.E. Olkuse Evening ArchitecltiiaJ Schfiol], 

TiDTI : CbJixloh Frediiriok; 1? Chiolieater Street. Upiwr 
tVe>*lbDtifoe Termce, W. Mr C. J. Harold 

Cooper], 

CABLE: Bvbert tVi llaitm * 11 Aore Ejnie, Briltutt, S,VV, 
: D«Twich College], 

CAMERON; Charles Stuart; IS Cliftoa filreet, Abeidare, 

H, VVnIee [ATaxCera i MoEiiTK' W. A It. 0. Dowdef well]. 
CANNON: Fmnoia Edward; Kfetiilwqrth {lauae, Lineoui 

[Idncolo Moniclpal TeelmLiul SehoalJ. 

CABTEB: George Ilolph*; S Tower StoMd, VVelfunl UcMdt 

I, eiwler [JEox/ert Mr. A.EalJ]. 

CAB.TEB: WilliaiD; 3 Maitan Street, Sondcxload [AToaler; 
Mr, F- E, CiHkteB •]. 

CASTLE: Horace FoulkncT; FaLrUwi! Y.M.GA., fiS-l' 
Fathaov Hoad^ H.W. [Bo^nl College of Art], 
CaiA’EHS: Eracftl Samuel €tw»: IhinatahJe Street. 

AmpthUl, Bodii [Jfoifer: AEr. Peraivol C. Blow *]. 
CEICRCH: Krglnold; 3 AthuJJ Gardetifl, OlBaROw, 

I Maslrra t MEStwo. John ButPel A Sn'O *]. 

OLdVHS ; Alexander Neiloon; St. Heliem, Grayshott Hood, 
SontliEea :[St. Etoeit Colicge}, 

CLAHE: Walter Lewehjp; 7 Tildiorif TiIIbj, E'eteraHeld,. 

Bun t* [Ihiilcr; Mr. H T. Keuilea>, 

CtiAHKE: William Emeot; Cbeam Ikind, Evelt. Svirxoj 
: Mr, J. Hntchard Smillt*3, 

CLAltKSON : (loorKo Flint; ISt FTollund Ek>iid,Kei;Rlngtan» 
W,.[A.A. Day i^oolj, 

ChOFGII: WilELani llow*: BdtetiiihiLnt, L>w Fell, 
Oute^heotl-on-Tyne [dfctalrr: Mr. F, H. ITolfmdJ, 
COOFEB: AtohLhold Jaiitex Cnniphel!; MaaIopioiw, Efen- 
^Id. SoiiBOx [liaMter; Mr, GillMti M. Siinpeon *], 

COUKIIjL : Liorrence lAverj; JliTeraide, Kanmej, lilo ol 
Mar IMnairr ; Mr. George Ka^]. 

CllAME*TtJN ; Froii«nck Lovemedgo; 3l Albert Street. 

Nc-wmrk [Newa.ric School of Sclcnct; djml .ArlJ, 

CKCOKE : Herbert Allen; HI GcldEmith ATi!JiPr<, Acton, 
W. [J/axfre! Mr, i. A. Souttnr]. 

CBE4L1^>RD i Lcaiianl Arthtir; 10 CaetlrlMU' UcmuI, 

E tiling iPfllj-technic School of Architect am]. 
DALGLIESH: Kenretli; 0 |'o Eiiutlrl. H. BilL £=»{„ 
logrmni Houjie, IdA Fenchumh Slreei, E.C. {AToxfer t 
Mr. Rlcbd. EL Hill*], 

pAVinSON; Cfajixlee TumhoU; -I Linden ClanleiiB, 
Harton, South Shkld* (Miufcr: Mr. John M. Dingle]. 
DAVIES ; GiliHrt Stunneli Id Mlrador Cngeeut, Hwanaea 
[Jjojjhr: Mr. H. C, FortmiouHi;- 
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UAVjfl: Vitflil Kick j i) TAUjlifj'Ji Strwl^ AhwriimfP.f'l linn. 
[Ma*ter i Mr. Thmii&s tbodcritkj. 

: D1:>u^*lllll Jachos KcitLiraut; Wj^krhiuii 
Quceti’s Huai}, Ilarkin(f Mr. Ci J- DttWbnn 'j, 

DKAX: WiUimn: 9 Knnclroak U^wisLam, 8.E. 

lilatitr: Mr. E. Eludilikg PAjfna 'J. 

I10WDE8VYKL1.I; t'rfljik; *+Tn'i?ciiie,’'Orovolinda RoAtt, 
L'atmflFs Ornius, N. ^jUcidffrr Mr. A. 
TomncoJ. 

UHA>;i^nELl>: Utwf^ Soholktai^lil; lu DodwuFtli Boad, 
Barnsley [ iittjfem i McsMx. B. W. 

DVR; IderliwrtL WciodcrT>rt«v id>ondciu Ifond, Narlh End. 

PorUluuUt)i [Afjxji/rr : Ur. C. W, Bavm *]. 

DVKE: David Nicho]«vE| f}7 K«i]T)ingu>i'k Oval, HJi. [H.M. 
Offleu of Workn]. 

EBBB: Eiltrard Harold Uontai;^- IH FairllgEt Av«»nuM, 
Horleoijdn. N.W. [PciljrUchnio Seboai nf ArcliitucLuiej. 
ElXlEs Wnltca FiMDrie;: Dlenifajnctt Mtiidow Bood, 
EdjfboKion, Birmini^hant [CliftoQ 

Jnriies Albert: 1- ‘G-mnd l^ozad^, JUaIIiuieii IDEU 
B.W. iAfrwfrr; Mr. Walter Kmii«nJ. 

EVANS; Altmri Ed^Ani ; 71 DuQi^n SttMt, y{jrTK]AjB, S. 

WftlM [^Vilrlrm MeH..4i3. Ifwifl A- ^fo^rKA■■]. 
FlEhlUNGj Walter Uorruon; 7L> CaihiHlntl Hoad, 
Cardiff [Beilford Coutttj- Krhmt] 

FUNDING HAM : Edvarili ; 7it HorlO'll Lium., Bradford. 
ElELtTEB; GBarge WilHun, H,A. ition. i A U^^vr Cninp 
Slre«l. Higher [InHighton, Mancheiiter i Mr. 

B. W. U-Bnunold*] 

FlSHKBt StkruMii; in Witmlon (Taiylnni, Hmrlidgloy; 

Leedji [ira$tfrii Messrs. VVotter A. Hohin]ii A CouJ- 
FOILBEBr AJe!nn>ii«r i Kidmon; Rond. Cavtcraluun. Ruad- 
ing [Afnafm: MdeErr. Millar A Cox], 

FOBDr Gay Bin^ietua; Sueond Avcime, SbenriKKl lUle. 
KotUnghun. 

FOBSYTH : G'^rold. B.A. Can|ii,|>. : li t QcorgD Streotr 
Uanove-r Squvti, W, 1 Jl/otfer ; Ur. A. W. S. Crooi^J. 
FOSTER : WllUiUb Sydney; Groavmor Uutol^ Carr Tjuie, 
11 uJ] [A/urers; MesEn. Br^idrltk. Lo^tlqjr Walker 1. 
GARRUTT : Wilfrid Tboniaa; I. DoToualilrp Teirwe. 

Brodfutd. Yorka Bradlanl Gran^nuar SMioidj. 
UASKEXHjr lleginolij Jiobln*oli: tOl> Bewtey Rend, Hull 
[.Ifaiferj : Ueoan. Freeimkn. Son At Ga&kcUJ. 
GIBBINOB: Waller WbJia; BnitiEnick IjodRiPi, RoadingK 
Berks [ jfeufrr; Mr. K. Keytkes]. 

GIBBS; Arthur; BeuLuh Hnnoe^ RubhLI Road, Mcmeleiji. 

Binuinghani [Jffuiw ; Sir* W. H. Bidluke *]. 
GHAIIHAM I Sl4tkley; ‘J'J TaUiaw SGRel, Sunderianil 
lilcuttr- Sir* Jmpph Hpniin *jr 
H.VLIj; Moatagno Ashlej; Newport Cottiige, NewpaTL^ 
Linooln ; .tfa»brrt; M»iut. V!, VVaikini * A Son *j, 
HAMMOND I Frwlcrick MilloU; lllfs AmeTii}(i TertMCf 
SegTiuiia Ijuio^ Bmllord, YarS,» JR^tjirra: Mean, 
\V. J. Morle j A Bon *!. 

HABPElt: Hal; ” Fernfelgh," Dudglaa Booil, Hnlida- 
wiDith, Hirmlnghan] lifailrp; Mr* A. S. Dlroof. 
Harrison ; John SoutLem; lit Ndocm Sqniirp. Ikdlon, 
t<ai)cuhire , Jdi. M. Robiiuckn *]. 

ilABYEY : John Gulj j 25 Allen Hi>acl. Notthnxnpion 
,Mcj«fer; Mr. U. 1C- HltfVrni*«n . 

HATTKItSLBV; UancRett: "Kt St. Anilrem 

StriHTlt CiLTu bridge ^A/iuiir ; Mjt.A, J'linl SlacAiipiar *j, 
HAW'K,KH: tiilberl Violor; ■'Bmidf-ej,^' Rroidtey Ruud, 
B(»urtiD£iumLb [.VtiMlirwt Meura. JC. E. Hawkei a 
M itrl]el|1. 

HAS'HURST : John ; S;i Manor Rood, Bhunkbam [UiuUf ; 
Mr* F* J. ]'‘aj;k.inaim]. 

HEDLEY: Gv>orgir Broei'l; Soviagn Rank, Uatringuirn 
Street, South Shlebla IMumUf: 5|r. Fred iiennold. 
oonj- 

HEDLEY; Gerald Moctogu; itt BereHey Terracv, Col- 
Ifrcoati, Naribumberland Mbout. Gdrer, 

Leeson A Wood ”j. * 


niLlj: Jo«ph i SimoTitvidti Tomxe, Iteatun. Newranile- 
ou-Tyno [JjriaffT: Mr, F. 11.1 lotfoTrCj. 
nUSIE: Goofftujr Wyii’lUii; liy DuiiUrtvluru3 ilaod, VVeat 
Kensington, W, [Dulwich CoElegeJ, 

HOOrEJt: Harold Bldley; 7 Priory PUioe, Friori. Sixeet, 
IpflwEeh [JJojfrr: Mr. Jubti K, Carder}. 

Horn IMAN: John Henry ; 21 Slagdalen Terraco, St* 
Luccorda.an'Seu [Jlo^for; Mr. Hj^irj W'atit *1. 
IHOHASf: Lawrenue WUJIjtm; “ i\y Dein?,'* Wentworth 
Boad. LeiKoter [J/orfar : Mr. .A. H, HAlluu]. 
JARBKTT: Eric ItqwJEtonp; 21 SlgblltigaLB GtirdenaT 
Clapkiuu Commou, S.\V* [*Mo4fep' SCr* W. H. *At](lii 
Hrrry *]. 

JOHNSTON ; Bmce; IBSoalon Avuque!, MnUoy. Plrmouili 
[Jlojfer: Sir. T. B. KltHill*i, 

JOBNSTQN ; John jAmsi; Bukii] Hutd, Loiigtuwii, Oiun- 
berJaJid [J/dJier; Mr. G. D. Oliver *]. 

JiniD: Frod^'c Stanley (ioplon; H Aimu Band. W'Indear 
j Jloflrr: Mr. Scephna M. WybofiiJ- 
KIUITON j Charles Stan ky; 2 tTlcncoe TerrwM, The 
Grovff, WandeWorth. S.W, [Aftis/rr: Mr. B. H.liVijy* 
mouth 

LAKEUAN ; Albert; 4 MQ[rn.Lngton Itooii. Ittigent'R J'ailc. 

N,W. [ifailer: Mr- K. K. PorEhiua :* 

LAtV 1 Of>orge: Stamlon, Ware, Hertx 'ifajifrp: Mr, John 
Murray *}. 

LEDOSB; Godfrey Horton; .Aahton HoNuev Warple ItoHdr 
^ Kpsom, Surrey .[Eing’s tJbll\-gc Scbuiil, Wimblnlutil. 
LEE: Anliur Joltn Harry; Weaiinow, Mount Ploaflanl 
Litnc. Uppof Clapton, S,E, 

LEECH ; WiUioJu Lcouanl Bufthnrtt; Cngtriiouk*" Cop- 
dock, nr, jpfmch, Suffolk [juirafari; Meaen. Hifshuiijj 

LLETE; Sidney Tehhutt; Rntliortaml llnnee, Wimtan- 
uuper-Mari' (Maif^r: .Mr. W. II. W’atkiai*!. 

LEITH: GeorFEoE-«UetiKihl Otkrduo; .knhirfw-tqnil Aikwcia- 
lion, IS Tulton Street, S.W% fState Model Snhool, 
PreUnfEa, TnnigraalJ. 

LEWJSr WilllftTii John; ]G Wood Street. Feindale 
[ J jfmlflr: Mr. A. 0, Evonej. 

LITTLEJOHN: lamie SolruOnd; 4 Veroon Avenue 
Ecdoi, Duar :]i[anoheKU!r JLwfrr; Mr. Alfn.d K Kul- 
lliigwwthl, 

LODGE: Jk-rifjiTii Howilt; Uunlliiluld* Howiird |*aJii‘ 
^ Mt. Rlcliaril Wiho. k * j. 

LOGAN J Philip Norman; EaiitlicEci Hou 9 <\ Souihvilli! 

Biiildil [Xirietol Gtaunuar Scliaor., 

LUUW- WyuBUd Handtik: ArDhiUTtura! -AeODciaUnPi 
IS Tulion Str«t. S.\V. .W.Mffr : Mr. E-HreJtger* ol 
Ca|H! Tmoj. 

LO VICK: Gbarlea Kduatd; High Klicct, Cruathonie* 
Bciki [ Jftubr; M r. Franc La K* Murrii * . 

LfjHRY: Arthur Milqer; Portchestrr Tlouae. Farehujn 
Hanta [Afa^/LT: Mr. .S* E* Stallard . 

Boy; Bye<otv, St. Ltiltt'"®, t ibclle/ihain 
fjfa^lrrt; Mesare. Prothrrn * ,t FKIIL,it 
MoLKAN ; Ihmolil, JJ.A. Ckiitah.; Main Jitj-inii, C^rbiiilge- 
od^TToo M^^rv. Annittrgnir a W'riuhti 

M.AdW; John Darby. I^btnfc. uSnlhen,“cLiff 
[ llaster ; Mr. B, Sewurd * j, 

MATTBpvS: Brrtuinl Frank; Ingram llLHiaw. Sivckwelt 
Rend. S.W, [MtuJrrt: Mosara. l^ie ' ..i* RtiltDiir * L 
MAnOCKH; ItoWi Henry: Hnalheuk*. Hoathvaibe 
Wmdurmftre PMcit-i-; Mr. Thomjui H, Mawiwn »'* 
MAWJSIN: Jojin Willliun: Burrotrfl. Id, Windvrntero 
\Ma^itT- Mr. Dan GilMiii/. 

Owrgr: Brfi^yal Grammar snhool, High 
Wyemubo, Buck, High WycuiiibB Ruyal 
acjMXw|r 

HECKLE HAM: David Ltmg; 117 Ifpper Park HttBLd 

HEUCElf O-lhan^H ’ A Son]! 

UERCLR: SmiiliT 13 Infirmary Road, HUikburi 
.Mustrrj; Meoati. ,t WolRienholme*]. 


SO^TiSliSEH EXAMIXATIONS. PAS.SED CAfiPlOATEJi 




JIIDSON' 1 Hamid Jaioa; 20 VVolMlfiy lliLrCn^kiph End,N. 
MIKSB : SLanl^y Elilon } LH7 Caltman SLnct, Hull [Qjnu'ni 
ColteHc, Hull]. 

S^JOOUK: Hurali] Edward; 7 Huaut .\vniiue* SaltiiK 
UnaulwiLjr [BafltbiLiuate-jid Mk.diooljt 
MOOHE : K. W,; LaumI (Imre, Kakf^lJa; [Jlaiitrn Meaain. 
Modm A Ombtpon}. 

UQOUETrEAll; Cyili Jolin j 1 Ocotkc HLroBt, Cbc»t}iri,ni 
HllL Muodhestfr \^f^^aUr: Mr« ItatiIi Edwards ^ 
M-OIlOAJf : Emeal KtlniLind ; Filxrov Iloutir, Wurntrslcy 
iUjit4» Croaeb End, <l]endiunW 

MoikliiLm 1. 

MUBl'HV : Hiinry Jubu ; 4'fo A. Hill, 32 <1111 
Stnsl, Cork [J/iiiJjVr : Mr. AnJidt Hill *;. 
NE\S'BOUSl>; AJben Evurard: diailuim iloosir, CluLliam 
Blatipn, Mowari:, Nott* f^/fufrrjr: AldaatA. beiiiwtril 
A Harr Icon], 

NIMMOt W illiniTi Witpcnii M Tetrtcc, (funl^jrlil, 

Ncwdislle-OD-Tynti [Mtiitfr: JJr. J. Waltoa Tajlyr*], 
NrCHWlJ^lJN; Arlfrur TUumask; 37 l.wdkunrt 
BoHan [Mo-'iifrt: MpBia*. Urodihaw 'A' ^Ja8s*]. 
OGDEN : WilliiJii H^rtwrtt tn I^i^lptaod Road, Wakrlifild 
Mr. A. rt. Xlcholiwnl. 

£‘ARKlNS^>Nl Qaarjie; 111* HdUldi.'reave Itoad, Diiniltiv 
[Jfiul/m: lb[r#9rw. A. J. H. Shaw * A T. H. Vowlc* “]. 
DE.\HCE: Tom L^ij^hton ; e/t> Sir Wai. Em^itton.tl Orap. 
vBOat MjLEtsiona, 7d'VicborM Slrrct+SAV, [Afojf^r: Hf. 
E, M. Bmcp Vauffhan 

EECKEIAU : Arthur SytoiiT fi Sttikli Wealndnatf r 

[AfasitfM ; Mpsare. Callaall * A Hamp 
flGOTT ; RtEMid Mountfijrd i 1 Earlifleld Boad, ^ aiida- 
wcrUiCotnmon. S,W. (Manor Hoiwa Sthool, dapham]. 
PLt'MMKBj Firatioli Obii^topliftr: Halawaod Bwturj. 

LSv(if)ioot rTi^iisl CallnKff. Katooji. 

POCKKJK: Pcraj WUImorT 'J'ho Boeebei. EKham (IjOJ* 
EohooL Cunbridgo'- 

PHICE: John Jamtci; Hardwick Hoofit, Clifard, H^re- 
fordatiirr. , , 

PRITCHARD i Iror Miirvjn; •^Gu-jfala/* Deaumjid^., N. 

Wales rAfflJirr: Mr. Uwca'!. 

PCTWAIN’: WidJlain RIcFart; 12S C<iip]e«Uin Hoad, hajcl 
Dulwlali. 

RAVEN: G«ttr BQiillbtw: WelEinfttim Houw+<liJiidborou(?h 
' iliiaUrt Mr- Eh E. □rHii], 

RICE : Hleluml GrpnvUla t 40 Friar GnU-v Dprb/ [JJitrlrrr; 
Measn. Najrlor * >k RoJr). 

RlCUnkHOR : H«rbtrl Edwaril \ l» Walletlej' Koad, Hforfl. 

{AfiMttr: Mr- IT. fjcon Clakuchei. 
aiENAECKKR : Vietar; 55 lUrloM Rood, KcsiiuKton. W. 
A-A. Day flebooll- 

RODERICK : Heatj t AihliWok lIouMr, Atwrnlaro [Afajfer: 
Mr Thoniaa HMarickj. 

ROGERR: Moiihow Si»n«er; Prvlona Vtlln, Chnrch 
Klrroi. FLnt Mr. Barauel Eyana]- 

ROYHE: AVaher; 8L Ednmnil'a .Avonou, PuithElJ, Su>kfl’ 
art Trent (Mdaie#': Mr. R. T, l^tiedaol. 

IIGSRELL: Gooiko llorlnirt; Hi)jhhiH 7 Ladije, Hitahln. 

Harta [i/ojirtr: Mr. Waltw M il liiltl 
RAMDELS: Edwanl Farcy PrraitoT: Edunflatil, Llanf^r' 
Iwlian. N. WalfM [ .Vtn/er: Mr. H. B. Nwrth*], 
SANORKK: Ernoat^ iloyal Graiimiar Sihcffll, Hiffh Wj- 
combe, Rucke. ^ 

BCHOOI.IKG: StanlBy irbiHpj "SL KjIiK Bycullah 

AfonOBH Enflold [Jfiiilffj: MEuar?. Hart* A AVato-' 

hfll|W^*'tH rr J n 

SCOTT; Romard Wardlaw Habcrtban J Harden House. 
Wai-crl «7 Road, Endflld [0 rosliain'* Sahool. Holt, 

N'orlolk]. * . « .11 

SCOTT: Erio Wllfrpl Boniiui! j AnHand Huoae, .SAplatitl 
Rond, Horwlcli (AfinMri Mr, A. F. Siio'iii. 

BEDIHIX: Charles Jatnoa Gordon : 16 iVTinlnBtoti I arJt 
Road, Wwl Hafui-laiid. S-W- [Ifoifrfi Mr. \\m- 
Woodtrard *]. 


BH.tPLEY: .AIfnyl Edwin; 33 Bothburj Tenywe, Heatoru 
N«ifca*tIP f : Mr. J J, HUE’, 

RTMMOXDS: Rnyinoiid Henry; tJ Alma Ikwidi South¬ 
ampton, HoniK {d/oMtiTyr: Mr. G. H. Rrl^blEff *]. 
SKISJfER : Theodiin Arthur; t* CliEster&uld Rofld|.BF[a[ol 
[iferfor: Mr. W. 9, Skinuer . 

SMITH : Claadt Viyiair: " Itoslodnll/' 191 Upper Gmt- 
renor Ltonil, 'J'linbridpr Welle, Kent : Mr, 

Elwl}^j. 

SMITH: Sam j IW Tu'yet Stnuat, W«t Hartlepool [.Ifffjfrr: 
Mr. E. A. Whipbaiu *]. 

SOttSTKIt: OharIi$a 9 Hi^h lloadi Giirloston, 

Great YantiauEh [Miwtrr: Mr, tL D. .AmotU. 
SOWERHY : Frank I>ou*:laj(i; RiMrarn tJoiiBeT-t2 HtackweU 
RoBd. London (GppSruibam School]. 

STEDfl AM i Feroy Xonnan ; 9 L Wcit Street. i-'aTahaiu, 
ITanto [Bhinlietni lluuH SchiNnIj, 
aWlNOKTJiSt Fnmda HaroM; '.f3 FltifuUn’fl .Arenuo. 
Hanipfitead. X.W. Hto^hy. 

TAl’PERt .Michael John; Hi Melina Piac«H^ Ht. Julin''s 
Wood, X.W Suhnol]. 

THOMAS: Arthur Philip 1 Biyfl Ugwy, BriiljTcnd. Glam. 

[llififrr; Mr. Ivor P. Jones •], 

THOMAS: Fiiward John ; Gvircrim Hocme.Maefijewinmcr, 
CanRfl jMiijffrt Mr, E, Seward 
THOMPSON: WHliam Hordiikg; hjodholme* Eomby 
Bnad. Rlacbjiooi [Mtitlfr : Ur. Tom O. Luinli], 
THOMSiOR : Itonald John j The Honoila^r^ ArhnMtlit 
Scotland : MasiftM : MeaiJXE. Carvtii tt Symon *], 
THORNE: Gordon Ltnria; Briar Lea, Athnriey Road. 

Southiuilplan [.MVwJ'er: Mr. Chariot IT. Brii^btlfT *]. 
TINKER : .VrthuTt Rank House, Bnnail Str«it. peDdlettiii 
[jVfiMien: M«ars, Bromeld * A Smith]. 

TIPPETTS: .ArUinr 'Hioaiai i r, Tower ViHnji. CaWHlifi 
Road, S. Woodforvl, Ekmi fPolytrehnEC School of 
Arehkttictnreh 

TGTTK: Allrtd Ernsat Victor; 39* Coiumeroial Road. 

PortAinouth [Mduf^ir: Mr. Charirfl C- Cook]- 
VEV ; Arthur Edtrin ; 43 TlaarTitan A-vkuUb, Cniawick, W. 

[Jl/iuCcr; Mr-Richard Petern]. 

AVAT>RER: Dtnirt Hrury: S2 Quay Rtmd. HrJillinjtioh 
[GruitiiJiar SohnoJ, Bridlington], 

WALKER t Satu Pamham t PalWu Hoiiije, Newark, Nutt*. 

(Jl/d*b r*: MiWflrt. Bailey * it Wood 
VS'ALLEKi -Arthort @7D Bolton Bond, BnuHcrd [Maaijni 
Mk^sirs, Janie;^ YoueiR A Co.]. 

W.VLMSLEY : Ffedertctk Goorjp; 77 Larkhill, Blaokhtim 
fAfmlrf : Mr, Fmt J, Parkin»oii|. 

WlLI-IAMB: Rowland; Rrananl, Mejui Bridgi^ N,Walca 
r-lfrtJlri': Mr- JnsHiph Owen •]. 

WOODESOX: George Sjilncy; Cellar Vjllat Tihditifiit, 
Berk.'i [Mrufer^r Mewre. H, J- Mackinder A W. J. 
ChdilH *j. 

WOODWARD: Frank, 10 Chumh Row, Hanapatend. 

X.W.rMiifffrr: Mr, Wm. Woodward*]* 

WRAY: Eniesi Wanicfonl; R Raiiltou 9t)uaro. CbalBCa, 
S.W. rifiw/er : Mr, E. T. FeEgate]. 

WTI.DK: Fr«iEriek Clinrlas; 16 Royal Terraop. Imley 
Rtwid, Clapham, S.W. (St. Luke'* Jc Sh Deny*’ Schooh 
Sou^amplonJ. 

TVTX: Oaear; Gian -Mciiai, Port Diuorwlo. R.S.O., N. 

W'alea Mr. Ellla K. WIdte], 

YOTjNG: William 0«ll; Heaton Vltlaa, Heaton Moor, 
Stockport [Afottfirr; jhr. it. B. Pr«(on *], 

Tim utnirt: liiaintt* itHtuHetv nt Un^ lAftJlulr. 

IntermcdlatE, 

Tilfs Exnminntiou, fjimlif3fmg for 

rt^lstndun HA Stud^iti ILLB.A*^ wna befd in 

Jxjrwloii anil the iiiitleriTiontioiJfid ppovincin.1 centres 

013 the 'Ttb, 8th, Oth, Biid 30th Novum Iwc. Ono 


J01TILSA3. OF THTv ROYaL IK-STiTFTK OF AiiOllITEOTft 
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B4 

humored and tJiirty'Oiie cantlidatea wore exAunntHl, 
with the following results ;— 
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Thu ijftsisi.4 cuiKiiLlttos, who hftvo bottn regfetoifd 
1 U 8 Stiidontiii are n» followflj tbo mmw being given 
in Older of merit na jilacwl by llw It^itd of 
K^uninere ;— 

TUUKLOVE: Joha lUifijliHit'f LP>it>hiTi£iffii'r 1001]; 

WovtenbolniE Ibmd, Shairofii HliBlliaJJ {jUadtfrf^ 
llefisrt. Hull A- FciiUin], 

SUITH : Holiunl Itijilebr [FfWMr lyUUj; '' EnpUh-a,^ 
WhitcroM Bw. \\'a«taM'ftU|M.'r-Mari^ iJkTmfrf-t Ui. 
|[Mn>1>l BtuElh*]. 

DAAVSON i WkllEftlli Itubert# f frijlNUMwif*- 1»CH f ’^S'llatlcO 
House, (Jihtmltar Itwiil, Itelirii, Yorkn iJfujfmt 
MctanL It. HonlnltA Sou . 

ttKSHLVS: Atmuii, Thtnna^ I.Ftoto^inrUrf iWHi; trj 
HDudo> Ikmndi Gjr« 4 tt, Oltlhntr, Tumf Bimiingliun 
Mr. Alfrwll^n«> 

WiiOIJjATT: John [Pfa6fl.tion#r luotj; Hi3ll3f''ood*’' 
Wittord^ nr. Sotii£ij(haitt Mettfo*. Eviun** 

* Son • ]. ' 

HOl^OHS; dwiJe Th'liD (1000'; 70 ild- 
bourne Bond, tiaiweler [lileutfr: Hr. \V»!tmr HRi.iid* j. 
EMEBSOS : Harty VaSentiiu* Hilttm [ ^npbntwpu^r IWVJ?: 

All Sutton CtFuri, Cblawlok, H'. 

EVANS: ItoT [PMc/wmer 190SJ; 10 Buiokin|;liBui Hlli- 
»ion*. WeuI Bail lAue, N.vv. Hni^rL 

Youhk * A tlall *j. 

AINSWORTH; Edwjis li'iMiaJwiWj' lyCKfj} ^TitinUBr,” 
IlflriilAE lt(HuI+ Utiwkbam Hr T+ H. 

Duonlon]. 

METCALI-^Rl CMil UimidtH'nl {t^rpbatiojuT RKri];'23 
SL AtullXHT’a t'birc^ Itradroid, Vofkw f AiPfitff-ri ; HeMni, 
W. J. MntJo^ * & Son] 

THOMSl'Sl Ernnk ElmnuiHind if'nli!fcifionM' lEHtlj; aJ'.J 
JtLicktidf* lioBd, Dumlw I.l/dab-r*: Homei. Niven * A 
Wlanlmtrmth *), 

liOl^TCIlKB; Charlw (iooflrey 1/■nktwfuffwr ltKt4J; OJ 
Hiikl KtMl. SLE. L-VffUfrr: Mr.T. H. Crawford:* 
DT«0IHKAI>: Frink Umroli [fVrihbiifiiww lliyU]i Iitick- 
now GtinDfleld ftoul, Hirboror. Uirminfiliain 

r AToa^rr': Hr* W, A. HjU-voj], 

8CHbFlKLD>i John Frimk [JYuibtifiwwr 100$]; Aah LhIko, 
ly Slow K. % Hr. A. E. Huberjikon 

WADE: Fitd. [/^fx>t«#£«wf ISHKI]! 47 Itoiub 

FrliinAhiillt Bradford [Afoa/ef: Mr. E. H. I^rkiUBanl. 
ALLKN: Enieat Gworge li’roirnlmifr IWMJ; "Sunny- 
rrofi." Gordon Ho«,d, S. VVoodlgjfit, Eiwk [AJaiUrr: 
Hr. Wftltor Botttnitl. 

BBlSTOWi Chrintophor 'PriAatiimer IWt]; liHa Gipsy 
Bmul, Wwt NoneiyNlH, S-K* (J£iLiter: Mt. FflJlk Ti 
Verity “1, 

AliLNKU: Junci [PriiAafiottrT ItiO'i]: o o B- BbeiipIi 
ibwlon. Esq., ChainT jotb, .^1 South King 

Stroul, Monchrubar [JfiufrT: SIr*B. BwrmltFfPittcm*]. 
ANDERSON t HorlwTt CootH^f {i'robaiivna- i Hi Si. 
JamM Torraoe. HoyiniCHl, LeklKK- : .MosiWIt. 

Tboi. * CJm*. Br HrMrdUl *J. 

OSBOBNK : Frank John {rmi^KHirr lCW>2i: W Colmoto 
Bnw, DimiliJghuiu [ i Hr. Jo-hu F. Gabomo’J, 
DICKS: H[uol.d Bklwani rFnpim/tiMi(T BKH]t Semineloii, 
CJopvr HLI]* CMtrtihBin [.Vnater' Mr. H* W. 
Clutt(«ra •j* 


HOBBHI Sjdnoj Wilfriil I7’ni(»iw«r IWHl; “Tbo 
Launla," Oullon, Jjowiiloft [Afosler: Hr. J. W. 
CockHlI 

WHITTAKER: l)*vn3 fPrufjntun-rr FAII3J.1 154 Boundary 
Bnail. St^ Hclvci'i, Lnucs. [Llvatpul Uiirwriiily]* 
CURI'HEV: Charles Edwin [FirvAafionn- lUD3]; 10 
Snmriiset Itnad. I>0lu,dBK> UTn ut Him : 

MF%£.r^ Gw, A W. IL Kay}. 

SCAIFE : Edgar John [J’nujbofisnrT lIKkIJ; l’.K Watithmok 
Slretil, Bolton fUojal Collegn ot Art, N. KeuiinoioEiJ. 
fJlLACEAS'EliL; Arthur [JVnbofiow^r lOOSJ; TIiaajLOB, 
KeighleyT Vorki [JJfuCtir: Hr. W. Khodea Mnmu], 
WARB ; Frank Itomngton [fVohqfjowr IttOl]: Pojmhiga, 
I'lrk Road. I{iL-itlng,< [dfaifer: Hr. Henry VS'ant *h 
FINN: Edwin [/‘rtftdtioflrr ILMyij; "ThumleT” Ethfil- 
liart Itowd. Canterbury [Affu/fr : Hr. W. J, Jancin^], 
WILLMAN : John Hniry '/^rrjAnifioufT ItHH); " Hcfri- 
Northiunpion Road* Walllttgbarmtgn 
M«^. Shariuan & Antherj- 

DDVASTON : John [DroAnfimWr 11103]; 11 Muih'luy RtNldi 
Ealing* W. fJfuJhir; Mr. W. G. Frcrkiniii!:. 
ILANSCIIMH; Chartea Eracet [Pn!^fioFr.rr 1004J; 13 
Algicni Road, LttdywelU S,E* Hr, Alfred 

Eoherti M. 

TIOY : Pi'ltiy Conwright i;Prij4fl;lMrn«T IWI^ri; Fern Cliflt 
Hflatqn H rri-ey, Hnnelimtef {Matltf i AI r* G. H, 
Willqughbj *], 

SHAW : Willliim Gonlon [protutiourr 2l Bt. Silas’ 

Hoad, DluuckViutn, [ Ifcuter; Mr. A. R. Gmdwollj. 

GARDNER: Dunahl Samjdnrp [Pjno&olwJKr IDQlli The 
College* VA’eNton-eu|Krr'Marb [JJrHlfrir; Heeate. S. J. 
Wilde A Fryl* 

HAYS : John Wduon [Jtruiiu/iufliir iPOa.!; g Ijike Bank, 
Wingatn, GUr Duriiaui [Afarirr: Hr, 11. T. Gradon *'], 
AT.\CK: Owrgn Albert SRvemn [fh^iafiowr 1003J; 40 
Snundons Road, Rtaekbam, Lunc*. IHoaT ^; Hr. 
F* C* ItuddleJ, 

bREXTON: Philip Siivetthonie rFroA^iiicnurr lOO'J’J; 
lloAkleigh, 44 Ctanrhe Fark, Weston, bath riTaA/crr: 
HcHra Eileock * A Reay i- 

BFHROW’: Rrnhert Guy fV^jnotafio«#r ll^Oflj; 4 ronrhyn 
Terrarfl, Old TntiToril. Msiuchntlef F Afruf^ra ; Hes^TI. 
Beauinoilt ^ A Son I, 

CATT j Allied Edward } 1807]; 37 nurdmiu 

Boftd, Kingntoii-uii-Thajae^ [Afiui'irrt Mr. A. WeltB*J, 
CHAUNDLEHj JamEut Kuhcrrl [FroidJionrr 1001]; HM 
Kart Sheen .Aveiiue, S.W. (l/juferi Mr, Frank Verity * r. 
CHRISTIF.N: RoguyiJd ItOiynor [fvisioljkpwrtr ItiOOJ j 41 
Arkwright Street, Boltun [lIoi/eKf; Alesfira. Foiu* Son, 
dr Henning* * f. 

COGHLAN I FiaiHriH JaniM MPro&uliiWM-r 1003]; "Oloo- 
dale,” King'* Iheul. CliHteuhain [dfoaferi: Heaarat 
FnMhero’A Fhllklt]. 

COLLINGW'OOD I BieUMiJ LtKfdl f/VohnttimM 1804]. j 
2M Hfmnmtint Avenue, Hiqhuiand, S.\V, [JUuafer: Hr, 
F, W. Dixon;. 


lilJiON I Buginald Arthur I llkOit,? Tlf GitHii 

Rutt Street, Rirtni ngUacct 'Mfttitm Meaen. Oliver 
Floyd A SiiU> 

KMJHDN: Rob^ Kitching {PreA[iliujiiE.r^r Ig'JHL' H 
Etutun Btreel* HunLiagdun '^Udjbrt; Ueaum Kme* 
land Flumbr * A Harvey]^ 

GOCL3TON: Reginald Juhn ‘ PfV?JKirieMer iVWr **Anr 
dft^” Hayuw ih«d, Sydenham, S,K* [.Iffuin-: Mr* 
A- B, Stennrtig • j, 

HEALING; John Buriaq jViiAulwner ; lit WiUow 

Mr. Arthur K«o •> 

UIG^N : Htwben Walker [/VobuJimn' liHJll; Overton 
H^e, Lhiwh Bowl, Smithdla* Bolton, Utios. 

, Son A Keiminn ♦ . 

JOKER; George Howard IWHl- '*A?ih* 

dene, lift Cathedral Ikiait. CuurdUl [J/oa^ff; Hr. Ivor 
Junea■^ 


NOVEMIIEB EXASnXATIONS; fAtK-iILD CA\PlDATES 
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ElJNG ; OMfetOnuil rPrdAttulpmrr lti 04 j \ Aultuii, €iUiia. 

Bellut [ifastfr: Mt. J, SL J. PhiUipa *J. 

TiFT HH; CliAiiller [Pii&AatwA'r liMliSj; EEni 

'GroT^T Winaford^ Gtiealilrfi lMaiiert‘. Messrs, Wr^ni. iV 
Se}^ Owqh *]. 

LITTLK : Tom Cuny [jh^oiiti/ioriivrr L^OO] i School Hooui.', 
CjLriisle Mesani, Johnetniio 

MAJOR: AVUliAm Paul [Ptabaiifjfifr 181)9}; 19 Wctolcc) 
SlxvetK R^ljind, Brinlol [^^^aUr$ : Mesm- finnuMjii] A 
CotUiai *J. 

MESTON: Ajcminler Cliirit [r»t36nrion^r IDO^J]; 401 
nil'll RuaJ, dibiwick W. lUiiAl^t Mr. EdtniiTtil 
Woodthorpc *J, 

OLDRE V; Clbroiioci [ Fmha^iongf ]; j'J HonelCKdr 
Roftd^ PloinstrAd, Woolfricli : Mesais- 

Mtitlowfl^ A Gtcoodk}. 

HIGBAHDH:: ThtrnuM M, [l^o^iontr 1000]; 17 Cc>dani 
RoaJ, Bsroesj S.W, \ ifiuitcT i Mr. H. MeHBorBB *']. 
IlOBD : DumcU H, T. IProbaltontr lOOO]; *' MomTille,'* 
Talbot Buad^ Winton^ BouniomOlith ; Ma^sru, 

FoHcrtjr * A rarneU]. 

yHAFl';: Juuea Woilcr f iVoAvrfionirr 1000 } | BLvbJ 

Reriinif, PetentiAtd, HimUr [Afiwfcr: 3fr, X W* 
W'ailttLlle)' *^1 

SMITH: HukH Xicniuiti [Protoiwwrr lOOSJ; “Clev*- 
don,” LaKlshaiQ Hitl, 8.E. [Meiilfl't PimeflEcrr R. 
Klaej Bmilii 

UNSWORTHt Gorald fProMion^r lOOS]: SlaRtm 

Rotvd, P«t«rtfL«]d. Hantx Mr. W. P. 

Unuirortli 

WHK.ATLET; Arthur [Pfiifto/iorirr 10031; 20 Onulwr 
Road, Ramalej [MW«'n : Wade A Turner]. 

WTLSOS : Herbert John IWl]; " Brink. 

dak,” pjrrk Rwid, Petcrbon)u«h [Masirr : air. Bovee], 
WINDER: John Dtlvor (fVo^rs^imtrr 1001]; !) BoUnj?. 
broke Qinve, Wandivortli Common, S.W. [itattfr : 
Mr. Cr J- Sniithem *J. 

WOOD: Emeat Jlaridiall [Prwiflitourr IMOJ: IS The 
Cce«ic«ni, Hlpporhubue, HalLfiiJr \3fastm: Moshtj, 
Wajah A Kionulaa]. 

YOUNG: Allan Mnrrajr Campbell [Pmixaiionrr lOO^M]; 
ISA Eemdn^on Lajntxrih. k.E. 

Tbee^lsflik |■|drniKM• Mnihbcffa ac mri liudliitf. 

Exemptiotoa from the tatermedinbe Excuniaation. 
The following^ Pmbutiooerg, hiiviag r^ttended thu 
full course Ld Architfiotun! nt University ColleftB, 
Liverpool^ und bavtog obliained a ^rst^olAes cortili' 
cato At tbo College FiiuLt Esaoiliijitioni have b^n 
granted exemption from sitting fur the Intfirmedlato 
BxRminiLDoD, and are negistered as IStudonta 

RJ.aA, :- 

HILL; Henry Hnuuhton [Pmb^tkmtr lh0l|; Redearth. 
Doci|{taa Road, Cork. 

THORNTON: HaroW [TVofen/inuT lEHyS); WdlctriR. 
Park Rood, Den^bdry, 

Final. 

The Final and Special EiaminationSy i^uiilifying 
for oaudidBturo a» Asioriatr BJM.A.f mvre held in 
London from the ! 7 th W the S'ilh Novembor. Of 
tht' cundidates exomm^K 15 paseftl, and the 
renuuninig 45 won relegated to tboir Kttidies, The 
Buccfissful cnncliilAteis an aa rDUmvi^ 

‘ADDIN4JN : Arlbur W, | SywinJ £!!Tnjnir44ifu>fiJ; G Mae. 
kenxio Road, Cambriiilge. 

An KEN: Andrew Ihiuikinn [7V(ibntEL>arr 1901, Siadimt 
1001 j; 2 Pony tit BtmiM, Airdrie, 


B ALT i AR DIE t Jam^ Huxchoson do Caynotb [PTnkifkNirr 
1905. Stadgni IDOO]; It) ViRNirf StrMt, Stmnd, S.W, 
BENJAMIN : AMildy rkrlaa [fVothi/ionrT IDOI, Nrwi'ral 
1002]: 2-1 Norfolk Square, W, 

BOVLE: Joseph [IVo6ti1nmor 1999, NfndAif 190] j; CourL 
OlmttiihetTs, 15 Maffdalev Str««t, Jetton. 
URAlTHAVAlTE: Jam« ElIH [l^ki/ionar l^.Siudtni 
11302]; Sloy Hooh, Bt, Mark's A^rmieT Dceda. 
UllfDGBS: Sydney 1999, TMJl}: 30 

Wickhatn Roan, St. Jubn^n, S.E. 

R DIXOCK: Albert Rd want [iVniKLlumfr 1UOH, 

1902]; 45 Fultlann Avono?. Cfalawiok, W. 

*BUNNET: MicliAal flzniniTM/wn]; 2$ Queen 

Atitie'^s Gate, Wnstmlnatert B-W. 

COCKER: John [Pntbfrliowr 1601,1003]; Rtom- 
fqrd Glumibon;, StamJard Naw Roed, Altrincham. 
CL'MMING: T:vru Tnlfomd [fViibnHoujiT 1999, SiKdnt 
1002]; T Chrifit Cburcb Garden^ Readiin;;, 

DU^ON : Em&al John ll'tvUiiittur 186G, Student miQ]; 

23 IdiukLon Read, Stialford, E, 

DRUMMOND : Bnrtntm [J*ru*a^£MMrl997, SOideig PJOJ;; 
15 ClHT'Ordi'a luti, E.C. 

DYER: Frank {/Vukiltcwrr 199B, Stutitmi 1903]■ lll7 
ChorllQU Rc^, Brooks"s Bju, ManrdiBstoT, 

FRASER: Tboniaa Speirs 19J)0, 

lS35j; e |0 Alex. Ciilkn, Esq., ffamiltgn., N.P. 
*GRKEN : Wniiam Curtia [NjxeLdJ £rantiT?d.(i>!Mi]; 14 
Grtty'a Ittn flqtULt*, W.C. 

IXAMPSUIRE; Km^t Lka'allyn L^htdloiiuin^r DdO, 
Sitidrni 1601]; ISMoyser Rttud, Str(!Al.baut, S.W. 
HANSON: Gwrgw HWl, Siudrjit ItKRl]; 29 

SeuthCElji S^ujua. Mauuiuidian], Bradford, 

•HOLDEN t Chturka Henry [NpfnW X'rnuttnn/u»t]; The 
R«d Bnunt, Cndicak,. Wolwyn, llarLa. 

•HUNTER: Ailam {Special iiXrtioairjjjii'ojn]; Brynfiold, 

ColitMiTni Bity. 

r,.\M0NT: Alcsandor Hay |/'ra4ntu'<ntir 1602. SiUfiemt 
l!)03]; e/o Hny, 24 MiElat Grescent. Momingsidr., 
Edinuui^h, 

•LDRDEN : LsdujUxI WdiiaUi CnmilnJ] [Nfwual £>iiinifui- 
Hoftl, Hytitp, Kent, 

MARB ; WHLiani Party l/Vnbdhmtfr 1997, Siudetti 190$]; 

Thorafioid, Kinhwhiidj^, tik Devon, 

McDermott : Walter Eluifrlay r JVtTAoO'frnrr 11#05t, S/lr, 
deni 1609]; ISO Stnnul, \\\C, 

MITCHELL: Donkl [i^rufierfioHtn' RMJl, S^udnvi 1902]; 
5 Oieovener Park, S-E, 

•MOON; Henry Alfred A'jrnmiiHtivtt]t efo 

Mf mi. Whitfleld A 'JTiHiima, rd) Hayruarket, S,VV, 
MORLAND; Or><:rffrey [Probahmt'r 1»], .^'rudknf 1601] ; 
73 Morliuid Hoad, Croydon. 

MORRAN: Henry Stanley [i^ratatutwr IGiOl, Ninrient 
; 5l T,rqndon Street, Fitiroy SqlJaiq, W, 
‘ITYEIiS : Albert Roliert [Npectfii Xftu»i>r^4tfni]; 3tnj 
Bruntalield Plact:, Ediabnqth. 

NOTLEV : Albert Carr [/^ruAft/ionfr 180$, Siuttent JWW] i 

St £,AWTenco Tnimj) StrtAt, iLC. 

0''CONN< )R: Dominie Miiry, B.A., 11.E. [ProimiLmef 1601, 
Student 1803]; t Fembroke Nqiiarp, Kenalnpton, kV, 
•PKYTO 1 AIItekI JaaiR^ [Njfecnil J^cnNiina/'^l: Fem- 
lelffh, Wickham l<anr^ WsUim;, Kent, 

RAMSEY; Stanley Churthill rProfiafimier 1969, Student 
1606 i F Thu OWnRO, Herne Bay, 

RILEY': WtiliAm Henry (ProidJionfl' IBOS, Student 
IhOi]; 99 SL Savlutit's RomJ, LaJoeater. 

RYLE: Herbert [probaitonwr lUW, Ntuifcnir 6 

Avignon RmuI, Biucklejr, S.E. 

*S1LAW ; DuiFwld Akiandm [^nertaf A'xnminnitDii,; 27 
RooheaUir Square, Canidan Bond, N.^F. 

SHEARER: Janiea HitgHan r/Viv^ficwr 1600, Studeni 
■ 901]; MiiseUin Chambare, 22 Street, Erelet. 

STR-4TT0N: Percy iionUflno l/'ni^fioHer 1901, Student 
1W)2]: Chn«tnhta, tTpp«r MRcImTTi, Snurey. 
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: John He jbDliiU [Pn^oJicH vr 1S&9, iCH>3]; 

-10 Cftmilen NdAV, 

*TPltNER L [SlKcial E^ojai ■J'laf ujhJ ; 12 Midlvui 

Huildin^, UracKoed^ 

*TVrE : MftiT:4JS Oni^ul'it [SptCMl E^atuiuatvf^t; 

Imll KlTi»!t, BlrTtiinjiiiiuu^ 

WUEATLY: Fnnew, n.k. il^rttbaiiancT liMl, 

Hladfiii ipDS]; UTamtiij, K^nt- 

WlLLMOlT: Edmund ChArle* Morsfikit [Prd^twHifT 
lOOOt Atudetii lUO^l; 1^2 QallimiE Bond, Keniiiji^aii, 
W. 

Wood : t^iDonAnl iiutititi. TProIkdtMdUT 

IIKMJ j ElUIj^reet, AlvMBiln TjwIc lUwl, WmiI □neA, 

N. 

WOODi^ENDr Ifeur^ EAtwiud \_Pr<3tialittiKr I WO, 
iri Villa Iktad, SihUEngliAin. 

The [dUowiag Ublo ukuwK tku numlier of fnilufuu 
m OAch JiubjMt of Lho FiiiA.1 ExtaiiiimtiDn t— 


t. D««i^ .,..., 

. 

n, MouMtliitA ftUd Omtuuonti 

. -4 2 

IIL bturiltllnfl ^tsUnruib .... 

. 13 

JV. 

. a 

V. SlHKificitlDUfi . , . . , 

, 11 

Vr OoruitTualion, Fviiiwfdfkrtj, tf*. 

. 11 

Vfj, CcinitniRittin, /nitti triicf Mtvf. tfr. . 

. to 

* Thv DUididjitiH iQwhnfrt' lUMiiuv an mlf’rj.iiit in Dre&i«l 

nicTPEl foi' Lbe Special EjiamLonLLcrn, wKiic!l] 

ii lor archb 


iecti> hi fmwtieft iTid lea« iluii of ftud 

chidf luiiittanttt a vur ihirtj^ cginil Ldiite^ tkW aiemptesd, 

bjf TWiJuOon df Uju Gaun^L fToni ills i'r^limlniu^ 

a.Tii| hLlrriucdidte Eumiiiiailonii^ lEid {rum <ubuiiUiii|f 
'le^lnuuaac-ft pi iiliiciv/* 

Tke Coloniii Examiiuitioaa. 

Kituil litiil BpocikI EsAiJiimitiono vero bold by 
lUo Inetiliito during July Ust nt Hyilnoy, Now 
Soiilti \VftJfi9t and at 1.1 urban, hinutli AiHcft. Thu 
KAaminnlHton at Hyilnoy woa cnndtictfid by Ike 
Tahiti ttitfl o( Arckileeb) of Mew Stiuth Waloii, and 
Ihy Euninnntbn at iJitrliOn by Eku Nata! luatiluta 
ol Archltvcld. Tlio following cAni1idate» were 
DsmnijiQd EKiU pfifliiiwl—vbt,: 

AOUTTEU; EdwIfUi Atburt li*rtjbaiionfr ISSS, ^Ysuirnf 
lO'Jij! Efait on. I'i^lerfiukritifeniryf, NaraJ, 

'EAllilt ^ John [SjWewiJl ; Aroliil^Enral 

Drancl], Ttiblkc WtirVn tlapnrtiuunL Sydney, 


The R^iatratioa Qimtioa. 

Tbo Chuiriuan of tile Guneml .Mooting liwt 
Monday inado the following 5 tatoman I to tho 
Meutingun liobaH of the (lomocil ;— 

Tliia kdng tho Brut ikinEiiuns Mealing i>( the 
prtjjffint it has boon felt ny the Council 

that some atataim'nt Bhouid be mude from the 
Chiiii- with rtgani lo Uia pKHx'dnreiqmspectof the 
question of Registmtion, 

As you are all BWAre, a oocniuiltae was apjkimtoc] 
b¥ the General Body two pr«tre ago for the pm^Ra 
of coiialdering oad reporting upon the huMoci, At 
tbo awl of the Brat year the j^ergofmat i>f tbo Cohi^ 
mittfie woe changed, bat the oontinuing Committea 
bdd a largo aumber of moetinga, and at the oud 


of Inat SaiMiioii propreil a Report which has been 
printed and oircnlatm in the Joubn-ax, [^nd July]. 

In the regular eour^e of piocoduie the Report in 
4|UBdtioti would liave been preaente<i either at this 
meeting or at a t^peoiol Genera) Meeting con'i’encd 
for the ptupose as Esarly os pcigaible in the present 
.Sossiaiu 

Thu Council and the present Registmtiem Com- 
mttlOD have beeUt are, carefully considering 
the qnasttDn.unti: it is thought dcsirakle thal Uiforu 
the Be^rt is prcseuteil there Nhould Im ijome 
utiiuuini^ as to tke heat course to be ]Hirsuicd> It 
is hoped that It may Ijc poaaikle to call a Spqcial 
(lenaral Meeting for tke purpose uf reoidvingii anil 
the advtco of the present Committee tliereon early 
Host year. 


Architectural Gompetitiam, 

At she Bn^ioftss Meeling of the 4th fnsC Mr. 
HoBACii T. BojiNUa [^Jt in accordance with the 
tmti« printed on the Agaiiila, duly brought forward 
the following resolution 

Thai neithof tbo President nor the Council 
not either of them, shall approach the pronintors 
of any competition with iho object nf Eheir nomi¬ 
nating compatitore; nor a ball the Preaidont or 
Council appoint any prof^iiiunal AsaeBSOrin any 
competition, unless requested to do by the 
proniotera of a tick competition,*' 


J'* uoAf^EK jji roiinir to 

the resolution, iUschumed any attack on 
ibe CeunciL ft was unt anything, ke anii], that 
bad be^ done by any particular Oonncil, ner any 
partiou^ inembor of it. thnt had canecd him to 
bring th(f timiU’T forward. It waa the princinle of 
he ttung It went not the lirat time that he hiul 
brought the stibjoet before the Imstitnle in different 
fo^f. Iborc had hoen a growing fading among 
a >iin} of Llio mem here of tbp Jnsutute tltfri ikcir 
Umncil were going boyoml what the Charter 
or Ibe Bv-Uws allowed. He had lalmn tonridor* 
able iryiiklc and ajient sorm^ hmo upon this maitor, 
Jind hu bo|a^ that wdule iiw romarkR wore, aa they 
must I* of a soniowhai guacral character they 
®ulil toke II frain him that tho Moruuition^bo 
rremod wiw founiiwl on vpjy good authority. 
Ills motion was dividtiiE Into two parts; tbo firiLt 
related to tbo Cmincil having control m^yr any 
com|ttUL}on or tho uppomtjnent of comiaditorJ 
...d to ,«««d wa, Vitl, resJd ,o ,C«; 

mnditioa «| My prolcsaioiuil ksaeswir, U, 

BMW the Inetilttte to hold eueb » iKwitioi. in 
to tot the piihlio Ll , “hS 

aiithordios would come to thum and 
Inetitoo ehontd in no «o «^'irted t, ™v 
committoo, or any public body, auggeatimz Liiai tKh 

that It should apiiomt as.^irfsors. It would re 
doiiiij very much morq to the credit of tho IneU? 
toto ff U etood Ejuite aloof from 
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wnij laid down iq Uidr Gltarter Ihjit Instiiuto 
in [Dt thy gcnoml lulviuioenirQnt of civil urcUitoc- 
It WAS uol for the odvancaiiiaut of 
pai-ticulaf cliquo> any pArticulax imly* or Any pur- 
^culAr i.*oiiimitt«4s hut it was for tho gonsml 
■d^iiLiiooMctit of civil AFobltocliiirf!. The limtitnte 
was not A school of art, uod it was not to bo ruu 
by ntODibors of airy xHirticofur schooL Tho 
loiititute wiLi Qoli to goverbed by a small citolo 
pmctisltig within u very HmitiiNl nuUiiN of tbnt 
buildings The Institute, in nhort,. must be fur tbo 
bcoelit of erchikmturo—not for the loroiili of 
ArcliitectSx Timt wmi tln' {iniicipal reason he hiul 
bniughl Lhis qiiestJoii forward. He hj>i>^ obtained 
A great dgid of luforaoiuon n|>OQ Che eubject—in^ 
fomiatiob that unforiimattily ho dufio not use in a 
[mrCiedar way. He hiuieelf know bow eUfnoiilt it 
was to get B Qving on the artistic side of architec¬ 
ture : and it was hunt on younger luoii tloit they 
ahoald be nhat ouh ^ h wore, even Iroui that 
limitiul circlu toward whieh there bofl lately Ia'ou b 
gnnndg tendouey to (X}[itract. Hia luotion, os flu 
had alivfldy expluinud, bad nothing to do with the 
present Council, and wltb soniu dT the luatiurfi to 
which lie WAS going to re^r the preiKeDt Council bad 
□Dthibg whatever to do. He thuiigbt that ihuir 
CouneU^ whoever it might W composed of, what¬ 
ever their idefliS and principles might bo, ehuulrl 
devote ihemsdvud to the bueincs-^ of the Institute 
mid nothing beynml it. There j^bould be uu feub 
lug, no iutiuence os to th» question of competent 
ftrchitMta—or *' uiuiiiunt architocis '' as some of 
tbo newspapers called thum. He had nnpurdcuiaT 
axu a[ nis ciw^n to grind I ho was spoakiug 
generally for tlie whole of the members of the 
Institute OH rogordb the queutiou of conipgtitions, 
x4a regards the appoiuiment of aasesaors, it w'lig 
rather singular that professional asseasora sboulif 
ho appoinb^f only from the Institute, or generally 
from the meaibers of Lbo Cuuncih It soeinod 
.straugu that they shoahl atmd a man from London 
perhaps two or throe huudrod iniJes away tutu llie 
country to aomo j^froel provincial city or town to 
Qditidicats upon locaj roqiiireiueats. The greater 
part Ilf hLa time wtut Uikcn up in travelhiig. He 
hfid a very limitotl period la which to do his wcwk m 
professional assessor, fic whs geiieraJly a tnun, 
too, who waa ovcrwheliired with the buHineas of his 
own practice. He knew instances where profeasionaE 
assesiiOm hod not, iu hie opinion, always ipute rlone 
their duty, h was not, hu know, a vurv plt-nmint 
duty: it watt rathi^r an nnwekxuue duty very 
froijuuctly, and it was not a tusk to he uudurkkeii 
lightly, A pro^ assessor, if they could gel one, 
would be a ^^iitJum a n who bad oiioosl rcith^ friUii 
the prafessi^m, a giiutlemqn of cicpi/rjuuce and 
leisure, f^uch men would bo vary inuah bettor 
qualified OB professional ust^esadrs tlmn many who 
wert^ apiMiintod under present condiliniiB. He bad 
A vti^' lung list of wbat ho might call peculiar 
dccim'onH arrived at by profe^ioiml ossesHora. 


Ho would give only a tew infitences. In a certaju 
competition In the North of Kiigl&nd a former 
Viee-Prcsidentcif the Institute wu'^ appointed aa^iis- 
Ror, He (tho ARse^sor} had drawn up luodt Aduurahte 
candjtioQa; he had sent a soction of the huildirtgR 
adjoining the site of the luopoacfl hiiilding, and he 
luid drawn an angle ubowing what the nuw^ buihl- 
ings must not exceed. Ho tenl done all this, yet 
he decided in favour of ti ooniputlkir who had 
cntiTcly ignored tlicae coudifiona. in tliat parLicnlar 
competition he (ihe speaker! won pIaot34 uwnd. 
The aamo aescasor In auotbor important coinpeti- 
tiou-^for a building of same x7(I,000 or Jt;d0,0(K)— 
wns called in, to his certeiji knowledge, alter the 
t^niuiittee had uuule thfur selection. In this, a 
Huiitud ooTxipstition^ the soseasur gave the w^ork to 
A firm bocatue he knew them w^ll, and the man 
who was really placed fimt liy the COTiinutteo wafl 
placed, ho bcliovod, thinl by the profes-sional 
Asyesior, simply bocanee ho did not know him. 
They bad heard such things hefere In that room. 
It had liceu asid that a man couM not lie a clover 
man, because they had never board of him. In 
Auotibor case u prcf!£!;^u>niil gentleman was the 
(u^nessor, and hiR son was the successful oempetiter. 
In AiioEber oa^id the a-^isossur and the eucces^fful 
competitor eharel oAicos, £u another case an 
OfiscBSor from the Institute wns »ont to a pruvinclaE 
city : he spent hva hours in going thrungh tljirly- 
four sete of desjgns, and he decided in favour of a 
O oinpctitor w^ho had rodaced all the sizes as required 
in tlie printed comUtions; hence his design con^ 
tein^ tho sinallost cubical cantente, and for thte 
reason the aAscssor placed thte design Brst in order 
of merit. The assessor admittel hiumslf that he 
was only five hours going througli thirtydour aeta 
of dosigng—‘Works tliat in thn aggregate liad taken 
three and a half years' labour U> prfjducc- In 
imotlreraud a recent competition he ktiDW that the 
Institute 90 insisted on appointing tEieir own 
iisssasor that at last the promoters of the coiDpoti*^ 
tion Agreed to it. What was the cdnsei]Usnca ? 
There wero over sevanty sete of designs, IjeautilnJ 
drauings, hII of them furnishoil with detsils—which 
was ht^comiog now quite the fashion. Competition 
drawings wore in fact bccotmug w'orking drawings, 
with i^inch scale Jotoil^ and ao on. In the nggres' 
gste the dmwings submitted were oil very c^it- 
nhle designs Speaking miigldy, two months would 
lie ocoupital in preparing each set nf deeigiiH: thus 
tho tote I number woulil represent ahamt tu’clvo 
yvars of Jabour. He believed that the assessor was 
occupied os luany huur-i in going through thu 
seventy sete of dosigm 

,Mr, LfiarcAan Stokks [.FL], riring to a point 
of order, maked wltat Mr, Itetinrris rtmarks luul to 
do with tht^ luotioi] on the notice-pAper, 

Mr. BosjfEB: I nin only showing bow assea- 
sots appointed by the Institute have done their 
work, I uHL'it show .sonic reasons for hringlng niy 
motion forw’ttfd. 
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Tilt' Ohaihm\S (Mr, tlKSiiv T» Haue, TiVd?- 
I'^rfiidtnt): Jt iltiM not fteetn to mu that I^CAUicc 
an u9«aKRor taa given whnt joii presume to bo an 
improper ai^anl, that is anj reaiion why this 
motion (;houbi rarriCKl. 

Mr. Bosskh : I will pot U in anotbsr way* 

I know that ay a iiuitter of fact this Institute 
approached promotere of CLitnp&titiona both with 
reipird to uominiiting coiupetibora and also with 
rapard h> appointing aascssora, 

^[f* E. A. Grunino fK]: I rise to a point of 
order. Mr* Iknner ifi luatdng m<nii unluimdeJ 
acctiaaiioBH against meiubcn^ of the Ccninoil and 
aiiK) againat m^unber^ ot tha Institute. 

Tbo C'HAtitUAN: Jf Mr. Bonner wlU give na 
evi.dbniDe that what he allegci^ fina actually takcu 
plnceti it will be t'j the point; hut mi fares I knoWt 
and 90 far a.s member ot the Cotiucil know^ no 
luisoaaor haa ever been appoint'jd in any camml- 
lioa imltsas the Institute baa been itivjtoa lo 
appoint hinih 

Mr. ItoNSan, annLinuitigj referrtsJ to a letter 
in the JiuiiiJiny iVirw of the lat lush relating to 
the competition for the proposed Library' at St. 
Pancras* The anlliorship of that letter, lift said, 
had been attiibut&d to tiim, but he was not the 
author. Whatever letters he wrote to the press lie 
alwiLytn appended hid name to. Mr* Itonner went 
Ob ti the letter in i^uostioi], whicli was hiI- 
dte-SAod to the editor of the liitlfding News and 
contained the fallowing passages: ^*The iofanna- 
tion n the above iu your issue in very in¬ 
structive. It rtaada that the Traaident of tbj 
tht.H.A. has ennsented to mnder his KSnices liotb 
as an aasoasor and nominator of the comtietitars 
tit for designing such a building, Outsiden^ may 
therefore rest aasursd that the Appointments, to bo 
miule will oiity be from tliat august aud very 
liiuitcal h3dy“iw»nely\ competent architects* It 
Art if the Indtitute loaders new desire to aoldy 
direct tlio eourso of competitions* but aue can 
hardly belie^'C this b supported by the general 
body ol tnemberB, fur it w^oiihl entaiLa Jiardship on 
a huge Ixidy of liard workore.'^' In consiK|nenec of 
that letter bit ttba speaker) wrote to the Town 
Clerk of St* Pancros nod put the tjuustioii plainly 
and bluntly whether the Institute was to govern 
botbcompctilt ireand theappoUitiiicDt of asacasors. 
The iaferenrce lo 1* flrawn from tlifv ietn^r Ite 
had read vojt that the Institute W'atited to govern 
boUiH 

The CiiArauAS; Not at oil. In the case in 
ijue^tiin the Breaident has accepteil the position 
of uHSiissor, uni* as t imiloFstaiui it, is to neminatc 
thL» GompeiitiiTB in this inrticulur. iostance by 
direct invitatkiu of the promotefs. 

Mr. ttossKH: That xs so according lo the 
letter I have received from the Town Clerk of St 
Pancras. nnd bonce it that 1 brought it before 
the Meeting os a matter of fair play. 

The Cuaiuhas : TlierelDfe Lbs President in 


this cuss has acted exactly on the Lines of tho 
resolution tliat yon prapoao. 

Mr* Bc^^"s^!n: That is what l wuotel to know* 
Blit in oihur cases it has not been so; fur instanco 
in thfl Gove competition and in the Dartinonth 
competition. In those two caBe:^ the Institute 
actually wrote to thk^ proiuoter;i of the c:uupetition. 
He had the iulormatteu tlirect Iroiii the To wo 
Clerks of the respective places* 

The CnAinuAN: The Lnshtute wrote to tlie 
promoters to whet uflect ? 

^[r. IkiMSii-ifi; Ttiat they wished not |ierbapa 
to nominate competitors — possibly thej^ fonnd 
tbay could not dt> that but nlmo&t insistiiig that 
they should appoint tho assesBors. 

Mr* Edvvis T* IIai*l [Kj: 1 rise to a point of 
onkr* Mr. flomi'Err hna alleged that the Jiistitnte 
wrote to Gove aimosl LD.sisting that ft should 
appoint the Bosossor, ^Vhat tlje Institute did was 
to send a c;>py of the Hegulutions which hud been 
scttlctl in tlml roanii and which the Institute 
oibcials weru instmeted to send te every promoter 
of competitions* There was nothing mote than 
that done, iis I understand* 

The BiecUKTAHV: I take it to be my doty 
when 1 am o&ked by promoters to ssnd ihem tiio 
Kegulatious for Competitions, to write calling their 
attention to <^usc which makes the nppaiot' 
meat of a professional assessor of paramount 
importance, and which states Lbixt the Fresidont. ie 
always r«uly to advise promoters on the pnmt. 
That is tite regulation routtne tetter that 1 always 
write. 

Mr. llo^iXKJl wont on to say thel ho quite 
Hgreod that pmfeBsionaJ aosesaors should lio calloci 
in to lUuiMt a oomuiilteo, hnt there w*;* no rmsan 
why n man should l>6 sent from l*ondou* say to 
Edinburgh or to Liverpool, where there w'ere quite 
oe able men* and prniiably men who wore better 
acquainted with local requirements than any cue 
that could be sent from London. 

The CitAUtviA^c Siud that, so far as he could 
there waa nothing in cither pari of the rsaolu- 
lion which wjw contian7 to the nsual ptactico of 
Lhe Instilute in regard to competitions. Neither 
the President nor the Council tiad in any case 
uomi Dated compotitere u hies a tbuy had tlrsl bcun 
itiviteil to do an; and neither the Praddeut nur 
the C'uuncU had in any caitc appointod a profes¬ 
sional assessor unless invited to do so. No pres¬ 
sure lioil in any case Wo brought to bcair on 
pfomotera of a coiuitctition to induco them la 
come to the Institute* It was merely stated in Ibc 
IteguLaiions for Coin]»ti turns that 'the PrEwidenl 
woold bo pleased, when desired lo do so, to 
culviso the promoters as to the appointment of 
HU a^Mjaaor. There W' oa ODttiiQg that anyuno cotild 
objeet to in thu resolution; and if it waa put ui 
the Mooting* bo prosuraed it would Iw pa&sed 
unanimously, 

Mr* BoSiSeb said he should lito further 
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to sfik OHO qiacdtiftii, and it was almost an intfif- 
imtioDEil auo: T>itl or iliii not thti InsUtnto lir-rjtij 
HOffgesling tliat it fthoiiW apjicnat two EngmU 
architoctii to compote for tbo HaLpio P»lnco of 
Peace? 

The CriAinMAK : N n they did not do so, 

Mr* (i, A. T* Mihdlktos j;*!.] (Mcnnd«l the 
reaolutiom 

Jfr, IL IkiNStifi aaid he hoped tho reaoinlioii 
would be pftsaod.ao thot it might boim iustruetion 
for the guidance of future Councilu at the luBlitute, 
Mf. Wm. WoODviMRU [/'".] said tho motion 
hud tiirtisadv beau seconded^ hat ho had pronuflod 
^[r, Honner that if noltody else stecjuded it he 
would do io. He felt quite miio, however* that 
Mr, Banner would now »eo» altoi- the di^tlfsct ex- 
phtnationa fTOm the Cimir^ and after the oliBonra- 
tionp of others prefiont, that hu uudor an 
entire luisapprehonsiouT onJ insteiul of putting 
the resalutioii and recoiling on tho Sli notes »«inO' 
thing which TOUBt convoy a mther diflferoiit intor- 
pratation fmui what they desitied, ho hopotl Mr* 
Honner would fjec that the best thioj^ to do would 
be to withdraw tho rc&uliitioa, 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall snggtaUid lliat it would 
ho wise to withdraw tho toaolutioTi. If it were 
carri&l it moat aiiggest to the outsider that there 
had h«on soino impropriety. What would thu 

K ' lie thinh ? Mr. Bunnor did not uccuso niiy* 
y, hut tho pohliu wonld not know that. Tbo 
resolution afErmed wliat wiis al wajs done ; “ That 
neither the l^ruBidenl* nor tlio Councih nor rithet 
of thetn rtliaU apprcmch tho promotera of any com- 
petiLlon with the object of their noiuinatuig oom- 
petilorB.” Tho Cnnntil noiot did so. To afllriu 
that they nniist not do it implied that they Imd 
beau doing somethiDg improper. Tho roaoliillon 
w'ont on : “Not shnll tho President or Council 
appoint any protusaional lujsei^sor in any cotupeti- 
tioD unless requested to do so by tbo promoters of 
suob Doniipetition.'^ They never bod done ao— 
nfla’CT in a aiugle case. But if thia nssolntion were 
passed it would imply that they had- They wero all 
anxiati^t to impreas on the public that it was to the 
inteireet of ftrehitoefeH that there should bo a profes' 
siuiial ftssoaaor appointed. They hud nfSiTDed that 
again and again in lltat rocini. Wiron a romiRiti- 
tion was anuoiiEioeili tbu & 0 creLvcy'i as a matter of 
roatiue, without referring to tho CodncLI*soiiiIe tho 
pTomoters a copy of the HugnhitioDS, which aaya 
that it ifl doairable that them shall lea profossional 


KHseswr. 

Mr. BoifNETi Slid if it wus tiio opanion of the 
Cliainnau and of the Mofting; that the motion 
should 1 m‘ withdrawn, be left himself entirely in thuir 
hands. Ho was sum, however^ that they would 
givj;' him the cr»dit of bringiDg tho motion forwanl 
with thn iHiflt of inluntions. 

TbtJ roaolutioti was than taken as withdrawn aial 
the further busineae of the meeting wan procce^led 
with. 


The tntt AlAiander W. Hills 

Mr. ^ioxandor W. Mills* the oldest practllioaer 
in MancUeiiter, W'ho died at his foaidentw in BoW- 
don, Cheshiro* on the 22nd idt., in hts 9£nd year, 
hud boBu a Fellow of the Institute during ibe 
years 1877 to 1881. Mr. John Hnldeu [.F.] hiw 
kindly cnntribiiteil the fullawitig details of his 
career:— 

Tbo late ifr. A, W. .Mills was Iforn m Loudon 
8th ihiy 1811, and eommoncod bia amhiiecturAl 
career tn 1829 in the office of James iJunstone 
Bnnttiitg, at that tims arcbitoct to tho City of 
Londoo, It gentleman well known and remembered 
for tho many important buiUliogs orectod by him 
during his temi of oflioo, vir- tho Coal Excli&ngo, 
Holloway Cnol, BilHngsgale Market. 

TS'bilo thus engaged during tho day, and having 
a real love lor thp prof ess Ion w'htoh ho bid adopted, 
ho omployed his leisure time during tihe evonings 
in attending the cIohsos at ths chamliere (in For- 
mvar» Inn) of Mr. Geoj^e Maildoi, a profosaor of 
arebiLecture, at that time ftii old muii and a violent 
ontbuisiftsb hot a ihomngh inaflter of hia art, 

Ge«rgo iSIaddox was associated with tho practice 
of architectujo now generations back. Ho was for 
aoiiiotimo tho principal assistant to the late hir John 
Soano, and subotHiuently bolpod in Dio oducutionof 
tUiuDatall tbo suocessfnl architects at that and a sub- 
fiequent period. Amongst tliom may Iw nomwl: 
Cookeredl, Decimns Burtoa (who was uutirdy edu¬ 
cated os an arehiteot by him), GLlbort Soott* Ac. 
Geojgfl Maddox used to oay that no man could 
bo an eflicient architect unJesa ho was, like Michael 
Angelo, a sculptor and painter an well/'^ Ho was 
one of the eoriteot foundura, along with Dimd 
Roberts, of the Suffolk Street Gallery, and was a 
very clover artisL 

After completing Ins artlolos A. W. Jlillsontorod 
the ofHoe of Richard Tattersall in Msnehes^* 
whom hfl laid the foundation of that practical 
know'kdge which was so usoful to him in after days. 

After Bpondiug nomu limo in Matiohester* Ids 
old fritiud and master James Bunstono Banning 
(whose pupil he hod boen for some hyfl yetviw or 
more) proposed that be should join him In Man¬ 
chester, and they romalnud together some timo. 
Buiming, however* being in Lomlon* practically lint 
Manchester bnftiwesii was entirely in the hands of 
the jojiLer jiartmir. 

This buaiueafi was eatnblished duemg the year 
J 888* and, after the rtflimment of Mr.Rnnning, was 
continued by Aleitnnder W . Mills alone with con¬ 
siderable ffnDCtBa until thu ^'car 1853, when bn took 
into [artnorship with him hie pupil* James Mur- 
gatroyd; tho firm then bocame Mills A ilurgatroyd. 
and was carried ou with oqiial success until his 
rutiroiuaut in 1882, when ho loft the entire bosinces 
to his juniaT partner. 

Somo of the moat important buildings m 
MAncUeslor wofe erected by ^fr. Mills daring 1^ 
term of pracDce, including iho eulargumont of tro 
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ExdiLo^ in the uwlj pwi pC hifl eanKiTt «id the 
predciiit eolArgiM] biiilmiig nlhirv.'urdii Pnectod pp the 
site; th£ jolnc statiam of tlip Loaduu ft 
Elftilw^y mid tUe A Rnilm^ay nt Londop 
Rntul ; tho buiUlln" known m Collie'a WaKlioUiSft, 
in Ay toil a Str&et, now ** The Grand Hotel “ ; ibe 
oiitensiYe buildtugn belonging Ut the ^Guardians 
oE the P<xir *' in Manchester and Ci-niupeftU; the 
enlargement of the ^lancLiester (irAmmor School, 
with its Yibry complete Gymnosiiiui; the High 
SohiHil far GirLa; the ManchoEiter and County 
Bank, with its pumerona branches, Ac, 

Mr. Mill!) was intimately connected with tlio 
city improvomente up tu the date of hie ratire- 
nient from practice, was well known and teteemed 
afi an orhltrutor and umpire, and his opinion woe 
mneb snlued in disputes of all kinds oonnECted 
will} building operatinns. 

Uo was one of the founders of the lifanclicster 
Society in and wnm Treiiident from I80U tu 
1S7]. He WOH u juetipe of the jieace for the eounty 
of Chester 


CoaJ Smoke Abatement. 

The following are among the eahjociB to 1 ki 
treated at the Stnokn Abatmoant Confuronce lo be 
held next week at the flortiaultural Hall, Vincent 
S<]imru :■—“ Tba Ahutcuient of Smoke from BidTrata 
lloufles/' by H. A. i>os Va;llx^ JLD., and " Thu 
Dietribiition of Produced Gas as a means of alleviat¬ 
ing U» Smoke Nuieanoe,’' by 8. E, Ackennann, 
on IH Doc.: ‘^StokiBg and Smoke AhatGiuent,” 
hy Comiuaudur \Y. F. OaborpCt C'.B,,ftiid ** Beport 
liaaed upon Relume furnisbed by Manufacltireri 
who have Hucoeeded in securing um AhatcTnent of 
Smoke in Faclories,^' by S, Rldaau, on J4 l>ec. 
" AdminiiitrAtion, Legislation^ and Necessary' Re¬ 
forms'' will bo ihsciissorJ PD the IGth, when Sir 
Win. Uiohinnndp Il.A. [/f.j-1,]^ will pruddo. Thu 
Inaugural Add rates of the Conference is to Iw 
ddirero^l by Sir Oliver Lodge, FJtS,, PreBidDOt of 
the CkinfcEreiKe, op Tuesday evening, Ifl Dec. 


architects^ benevolent &i:jciety. 

The Prewdctit’s Appeal. 

Thu result of the latter of appeal issued lost 
Octolior to over livie ibotisand arohi tecta hy Lhu 
Proskicpt of the Institnio (who is also Prasidtint of 
the Architects' Banovolant Society) is puhtUhod 
iwlow, tiiigetbi.T with amounts roedved prior to 
the appeal from new donors and subtierib^ Mr, 
Walter Hmdan has intunatoil that he will incrcetso 
his donation to AuO if nine other gcnHamen will 
give a liku amount. Ifr. Wtu. Glover bos pro¬ 
mised A'50 in support of Mr, Emden'ao^er^and the 
Society of Arclutocte has contributed 50 gnlnoes. 
During the year sixty-livu appUcationii for gnmta 
have Loca received aud iuvestigutod, and assislanco 


lias been rendered in sixty eases. In addiUoD to 
tbu foregoing (which dp not ioclodo the SocietyV 
tan penafonere) tliere are a number of sppliciattioiis 
at pr^nt before the Gouucll to he di^t with 
before Christnuia. Altogetlier ihs sum of 
has been distributed in nihef tbhi year. Donations 
and subscriptions will he reodvsd and gratefully 
acknowliidged by the officials of the Society. 


Rick.^t jutd Nrw Axkcai. ScincEimciK!! 
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Tailor : Aiiilraw T. ■ 
fTtflur: Sir 4uhii 
Tlidiiiii& : Wiiir«r , 
iTubtwi Penrj B.. 

& EndUaT«i%* CgiujAny 

L om>Tvoa4i Ei^gnr E.. . 

'Viflicit Sidney . . < 

Viilliuu» ; H. rnmA ■ 
WiUJeflt: W, T. . 

VVarnn: Ed?* . 

WaU-ThiiiUiA : t'- LkIw * 

♦ ' Webb : Hlr Ailoui JLA- 
•Weit:F. . , ► . 

Wettwink ‘. Laida A. ^ * 

AVhitei^ WilltaiD Ifciiry 
'Wb.itiile];^ '^\^^Iill4Uw^ . 

fWliiBeyiaT* . 

Wiirtull: LH. , * ' 

t*WilliMDft : F- H. , 

WillUini: Kotwn h 
Witben: J- B. bfitobell * 

Wood : Jotojili « 

t*Wowl?iiird: Wm- 
Wyhomt S. M, K , . 

•York AnbitKtuuJ S^ieiy , 
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• Bw-Am edUtiihutlvna received ptior to tbn Lwue ol 
t2iAa]t{wiiL 

t Denotes paiilrilmUoiiJ in addition Lo donations or 
Biibecilptioiu loTiDcrl j j^ven. 


BRVllCWS. 

THE LAW OF UGHT. 

Tftn Imib o/ Light a«d Jfr- itp Alfmt F. HtutiOK a«d 
dnoJd IttauiXi JtairisjwS’ai'-LdKW* jSocowrf 
aeo, irfwd. lOOS. IViM 7 j. ^ [A'ihtta ffojeJK, 
Ltd,, tt )5^. ttrid« Sfrxt, F^C . ; Stf«i <f Jfttrwell^ 
a t'^anoertr 

* Boveo jears bAvu elapoed Hiucie Hudson 

and T timn n mttdijdiad their uhoM book cm Thg 
Law of LigM and .4iV* We new weloomo ibo 
second eliiioaof the work, whidi is just publiBbod, 
and CM bo obtainod Irom The Esiatei Ga^ettit 
OMoo in 9L Bride Stroet Althtmjjh aevcm yearB 
id tm la njj tb of tiuifl for a text-book to be of reef 
fiervice, we Ibiak tUti atttboni have done weU to 
brin^ ibeir doarly writtau book up to date : wad 
the neooasity for this has largely arisen from tbe 
latse of Coiie v. The Horne itnti Colondai Storei 
baying been tried rotsently* first in the CbMoery 
Court, then in the Appeal Oemrt, ond finally in the 
II 0 UE 8 of Lords* * . ,1 

it u many joaiH ainec a “Ugbt and Air ' 
action was taken to our b%bciat Conrtj, and this 
being a typical cases a"d unu which arieed daily in 
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everjT toTBTi where Kehiiildiii" is tsldac placev all 
interejiied in buildm^; mutters should atiidj it 
fully. This Hudscfi and Tn titan now 

mnko ^issihle. A short cleftr statement of the 
law iwj it DOW stabda Is to Isj found r>n pigQ ^ of 
the book^ ivt, Pixis Lho obatmetion amoant to a 
nniRBiKho ? Also on 70 and 71 w^hat consti¬ 
tutes a nnisattco is fully sot forth.. In an iiotiDO 
for “ Light and Air '* it has now to he clmtly dis- 
tmgiuKhoil lietweoa a piurtial inoonyenienoo' and a 
reul injury to iho plaintiff in tbe enjoyment of 
his premises^ wtiicb soenis to a Layman to be the 
cominon-aoQBe liew of Uio matter au it is now' the 
legal one upon which they hare to act. Tho boob 
contains a note also of the interosting ease of 
Warren v. also of XVJiite v. iZamjK;^ ami 

AS fjir as one can »oo has been thoroughly Tovisoil 
thronghoat 

One of the tnest ^nlnable featnros the authors 
give U3 is a most oomprehemufo Table of Cobob, 
which makes a rofarenoo to them very easy. All 
Interested in the Law of Light and .4ir/shcnild 
possess a oopy of the Ixwk,. 

II. CiuTrKir.n CnanKii, 


MINTITES. IT I 

At tbe ThlrH GcnfirAl (BtiHltioBB imd Ordinary] 

□t Bio BetMilon lt>0a-iai, held -tth Dwember 190^. 

at ff iJ,rti.“I‘rrtwiit: ilr. TI^rYyT.Haw, Vici-Prmlmt, in 
tbp Chairt FeHirir* dndtulini; ft mrinhcri af iho Coundl] 
and AjMceiatro. tho Mintii,oa nf tbo meotitiH held SOtli 
NovomiK-f ItKlS 'ji, fiO) woir Ud»*ii aa trad, ajul aiKnod ol 
correct. 

The lion. Bre rutary oimauncDd ilni dtToaajSo of OoL'anrl 
John Idten. C.R, foWw. decled IStti. 

The Hon. Boerttary colled attention to the liat of rrci^ni 
donotlotjl tn Ilia Library {«« and A iota tit 

ihankn irait pofiMd to Iho donora. 

Ute^ Seorstory onnoiiiucod. that by a rcjutlutiaci <it th* 
ConneiE under By-law 'id iho faRowiqn nnlterntn hod 
ceoseil to b« memteri of Iho InEtllnto— tI:^ Jalm Morp- 
fi«M Kerfftiion, Hurry Mhy, t>ona1d Campbell Marlts, and 
Lanrcnni Vonnf^iJ.. 

The l^e'rrta^ aatUMHionl ihe multi of LlmPmUmlnaty, 
tnl*TmcMlialc, Final, and Supernal ELajniniYtiQTi]i hold by the 
IfiBtJtuto in Sovember. 

The following cmndidalfK for mt^nibenditp irGr« elected 
hy phow of hands under By-law D 

Am Fr,t4UUiWM flli). 

HEllBERT JOHN (niAEI.HS COHDEArif (Roat Undoo, 
Capo Cqlnpr ]. 

OEOROE ARTHITt HA.MJLTON DICKSON [A. Ipfia] 
(inoDoau Burrevor nf Pretnria. South Afhoah 
HOB.VCK JOHN llEtd^nON [J. 

ALEXABDRU ROBEKT HF.NN'EI^L rnrrPHjnnrtn mi, 

J. jeSflj. 

JOHN KIXON UOUfjElELD, E.BJ. 

WII.LIAU GEORGE HUNT. 

HARRY CfJAHBKB^ KENT. M.A. Sydney Uulrenltr 
(Byducy. New Bcuth Woleah 
AtiBEftl' WALTER 
GEORGE ERNEST .SIELO fJ. 14^1. 

JOSEPH OWEN. County Architect Iiji- .KnglaBCy fNorUi 
Wnlea]. 


AJIHITAGE RIGBY (Dunglna, lolcof Monh 
PERCY ROBINSON [gnnlterd for JtKcUjtefhw RW5J 
iLecdo). 

FRED ROWSTBEE. 

EDGAR SEFTON I:NDEBWOOB. 

ADAM FRANCIfl WATSON [A. IffTpi (Sliofficld]. 
ERNEST AGGCfiTUS ECKETT W OODROW [A. ISAl i. 


Aj. S lOM-h ' TlTKM (liOl* 

UlONKL NKWMAN BARRETT r%«cial EjutniiLn^wiil. 

ARTHUR xALFriED CARDER [Fj’O^Ronei'Itgift. Sitidtni 
lyflii* 

JAMES CHARLEH COOK [gtrali/lir'dEyionaX Krttmuviiien 
11104] I BltHrcnfonloLn, S. Ahni.'o]. 

OTTO SIGISMUND DO 14. [iS/iueidl EzaRiii^itfion] 
^Briphtan). 

GEORGE LEOSAIiD ELKINGTON IJypiafKNi^ IWSfi. 
NC/dimf HKH}. 

GEORGE FREDERICK ELY [Pi'ofiiatkWep ISftS, StmUiit 
1^351 iLiTeriHXilh 

C11AIU.ES LIONEL FLESllNG WILLL^MS ’^iVoftiiriujntr 
lewr, NfnJrtif HJtJS]. 

JOHN LEIGHTON FOUflACRE [PrxifwJiomiT JHUU^ NJm- 
(teiHf IttOS] fPtrmotilhl. 

Ui>NEL UPPERTOK GRACE [PmbaNtJMiw- imi. Student 
IByS, {triwU JP’Hientaa Pi02}. 

WTU.lAM COURTENAY LE MAITHEr/Vphnfionpp 1003. 
Sftidpni 1U03]. 

J<J11N HATTON MARKHAM [/Votinfiijner IMO, £ifvd!n<4.f 
1W3). 

LESLIE THOMAS MOORE Ift^, Sitnient 

Itwaj IGreat Vftinicwlli). 

V'AL MYER iPiroAalMMMfj* luOO. 10113], 

JAMES JOHN SYDNEY NAYLOR rJ^W>teHCT«T ISO?. 
S/jjdenJ UJOOJ. 

HARRY PRINCE [IVo&afwfKT IMT, Sindfni 19001. 

Edvard REID [Nj^rcial ij Sandeiiand]. 

SYDNEY SEARLE f/ViiteHmtrT HiPSEl, StudeKi 1U0SI, 

NOEL THOMAS [iVc^rii^ai'r 1897. 18901 

(Plymonth). 

JOHN WILSON tVAlilCEB [/VoAarionnr 1897. Jitudeni 
19091. 

WILIJaM ERNEST WAT&ON [Pftyfxiimtvr 1W»0. Nte- 
netiJ 1999h 


1 Mil "[in nouFe. 

niovM. "That neither the PmJdent tior tlm Council, nor 
mtJier ul i hent, ehall approiich the promolera nf onr cum- 

|iFtLliuii with the nbjiiei of their nominating oompatlijorB; 

lior atiafl the I^rendtlit or Connoil appoint oriy profosHlonJll 
AflA&MOj: lt» any cum^ietition, nnteaa rt«||nioiitrf to do w by 
IbrprqmoUHnfl of nuch iNunpetitiiHt." Tb# r«iHltat>nii wna 
ftcoontled by Mt. G. A. T. iCddlrkm fVC... Tb^^ Cliaitmso 
erjilainMl tilal them wo* uotblng in the re»1utbn which 
wo* euntmry to the uttual priyottcn of the Luiitulc- that 
neither the Pr«id<rti t tmr ihc Couneil had En sur teatance 
appraiwdiod pmmnterM with the object of nomiJiaDnffl com 
jicLtori^ I^bad they over apiKitntwl a prafcsaioual oonuor 
unlr^i imitL-d to do bo by promutara. It was further pointed 
out ^ memlhPts pniqw^nt teat to poq »udi a mointion 
vfOnld aufitc^t impTOpcT ocUou on tli* pari of thcPreeldeuL 
ntifl CdiinqiL Mr. Rocmer thrai withdrew the reoisJulioii, 

* Heiidtog Acta Amendronnl 

Act im prepwert by Mt- Wm. Woodward [FA nt tee 
^ueat of tbo PmidMtt. liaviug been mad by the aiulior, 
nihjtel wofl farther tnated by Mr. J. DouKLoBa Mateew* 

pti^wd by acel aiiift itJjTn 

10 Meoting Btiiofaied at 


■* SuHpt w Lem nteernnHi imljeated. the nwwG elec^tHl i k.^ 
Vkk- ps.».1 the OinmiymK 








STAIXEI) GLASS. 

liy ALii^XANDSii Gascovne fttid Aktju it J, Oix. 

R(»d bcTorv the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i8th December 1905. 

I. By Ai*ex.indeb Gasootnk. 

I DO not; proivoett to treat of the hiatory of Blained glaaB^ of which you liave very 
probably a better knowledge IImh I have myEelf. Our cancom ifi to tuaator tbo 
principloa on which the flucoeae of tlie famoua old eminplea dopeuds^ and apply them 
to modem ne^a. If anyone ie mterested in the hiatorical development of etalned glaea, he 
cannot do better than read ^Veetlake^a HUturif 0 / Pcilntfd Ota^s^ Neither ehall I tench on 
the technical procefl6fls, ae anyone can obtain a knowledge of those from variona recent worka 
on the fiitbject. 

The beat examples of old atained glaas that have survived the vandaliam of later tjmea 
ahow various jMjsaihle method b of tre^itnient, each of w^hich ia admirably suitable for the 
purpose for which it was tised. Without attempting to copy deliberately, we can loam many 
lessons from the work that remains; and if only we can catch the spirit und feeling that 
inspired these early glazier b, and work it into modem requirements, we ahah l>e progressing 
towards perfect work. 

WTiere a light treatment is required, what heller model can we desire than the beautiful 
arrangement of our best fifteenth-cenlury glass—York Minstor. and Morley Church in 
Derbyshire H The windows in the north of the nave of Colo^io Cathedral also afford excellent 
examples. 

About two-lhirdH of each of thoae windows are in whites, and the remoii^g one^tliird 
deep pieces of rich colour, which, seen in contrast to the other glass, gives a brilliance which 
can scarcely 1 »g deseriliod. A certain amount of yellow stain miroduced gives the necesBaTy 
warmth without spoiling the delicate tones of the while parts. 

Tlilrd Vbl,xai. Itoc. ItU. 


0 
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Whether or not gluBs can be manufactiired eqael to the oU glaes is a matter of opinion i 
but by waiting and picking oat the choicest sheets at the makers', and carefully selecting 
these for your work, resulta can lie obtained which will favourably compare with the early 
windows. 

It is the inequalitiea, variations o( thickneas and colours^ and accidenLal markings which 
give the depth and briUiancy to the glass, and u^Kin their judicious employment depends the 
success of the work. Any designer who superintends his work, if he be worthy of the imme, 
will exercifle the greatest care in choosing materials, although much baa Wn aaid to the 
contmry ; and you can rely upon him using the right glass in the proper ijlace, independent 
of its cost. The cost of material is but a small proportion oi the total in a paintetl window, 
even as the cost of an artistes colours a mere bagatelle compared with the value of 
his time. 

Does an artist ask hie patrons to watch him use a guinea tube of blue, or say his painting 
must be good liecouae he spent so much on [lainl ? So; he simply usea the colours lie needs, 
as we oureelvee do in making choice of our glass. 

The treatment which sulle one window does not necessarily suit another, nor need we 
continually design windows with architectural canopies and bases boeiinee they are used in the 
old exam pies. Beautiful resolts can be obtained by giving a free rendering of the early prin¬ 
ciples, and by designing foliage or ornameni to take the place of canopies and bases, without 
losing the feeling or chamcter of the old glass. 

There are many positions in both domestic and ecclesiastical buildings whei'e the 
primary object of sUineil glass is to give a brilliant colour scbeme, Xo one who baa seen the 
lieautlfnl old windoivs by GbiberLi in Florence can have failed to admire their wonderful 
colour scbomcs, and for positions in large buildings where colour la retjuired no letter study 
con lie found than these windows. They are practically designed for one gorgeous colour 
effect. The study of tliOHe windowe demonstrates what can be don© in this dii-ection* 
I'nfortunately, it ia not always possible to get the opportunity to introduce bo much colour, 
nor would it always be desirable. But windows are tonstantly being hlled where a treatment 
upon thee© llnca would have l^een more successful than the one adopted. Wo have grand 
examples to follow if only we will be guided by them, and attempt lo give a modern 
rendering of the old work, which will stamp onr glass with the indiyidnalitT of the present 
age withoat being a alavlsU, and often but a poor, copy of some of the various old styles (so 
called) in slained glasu. 

It is immaterial what particolar style is adopted providing we allow onr originality to 
develop that style, and produce stained glass which for charm of design and colour will adapt 
itself to the character of the building. 

The oesiHlanc© capable architects can give in suggestions for the general schemes of 
windows cannot be ovor'OstimAled, and their cn-operation has produced in many instances 
most successful resnlie. When the architectural profession as a wdiole demands really good 
work, and encourages designers who are known to have the mtoreats of their craft at heart, 
then I can ossar© yon there will be no lack of beautiful work, ! can safely say that any 
iniprovement which has taken place In etainod glass is in u great measure doe to those 
architecU who folly appreciate any endeavour towards rajaing the quality of work, 

Stained glass is one of the most iiermanent forms of decoration, and unless it con li© 
executed in the beat way ought not to be done at all; for badly executotl work is only a lasting 
disgrace to our craft, and merely an example of the ind induence of the commercial tendauey 
of the limes. The modern soulless commorcLil man asks for what is chetkjxtst, not what 
is l^t. 
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One pint 1 ahonld like to imprtsfca apn yoo in designing atftineJ glesfi for ehnrcbea 



is* that tlie windows have a doable tnSsBion. 

They should Jorm a beaatiful dixonation and be devotional in feeling. The figures intro¬ 
duced shonld be an aid, not a hindrance, to devotion— 
to those pwplo, at least* who are capble of hueU feoling. 
Arouse the critical faculty, and no devotion ia possible* 
Many of the windows of our catbedrala and vhurchea 
are a positive distraction eitbsr to the worahippr with 
artistic infltincls or to the devout cburchman wlio bas ii 
knowledge of the detuik of ritnah 

To design good windows luucb careful consideration 
is necsksary; and I cannot miagine a iumi doing really 
good work in this direction who is not prsonally in 
sympathy with the objects of the design on which he U 
engaged. It is to the uiLsympathetiu artist that many of 
the errors to be found in various windo^u are attributed* 
To cite e^uunplfls. 

Bishops are depicted holding their pii.storal staff in 
the right hand and blessbig with their left. Albs are 
made every colour of the ruitiliow to suit the ctmvenioiice 
of the designorj. and the general ignorance displayed tipu 
many church matters roln* the window of all meaning. 

In a window in Lincoln tJathedral, to give another 
esse in pint, a bishop is represented receiving the par, 
kneeling with hU mitre on, when he should bo shown 
standing with his mitre off* 

To those indifferent to ritual all this is cd little 
importance * but I maintain that it is of tlie greatest 
importance, for if work is worth doing at nil it is worth 
doing correctly* 

To design a church window should be a work of love* 
and the artist will not be Batisffed unless the syml^ollsm 
truly interprets the teaching* 

Peofde are sometimes apt to consider the production 
of stained glass to be a lucrative eourco of income* 
Professor Aitchison* R.A., lecturing in connection with the 
Ikiyal Academy in 1908, said : “The nmslor glazier was 
once as well paid, and coneaiuently os well tliought of, 
jifi a master builder or architect; and he is probably much 
l>otter paid now than the architect."' They Jail to remember 
the many risks to wliioh the glass ia liable before the 
process is completed, and how much provision must Ijo 
made far the vagaries of the kLii. For instance* from 
some unknown cause, work that has taken W'Oeka of laliour 
may in its final firing erack. and be rendered valuelesB; this, too, owing to no carelessness 
u{ion the part of the kiln man* Perhaps it is due to an imperceptible flaw in the material* 
Domestic glass is now so largely used by architects that few new buildings are without 
some specimen of either stained glass or omamentel leaded glazing* 
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StAiii6d glass for modern houses should ba deeigiied to lorm part of tli8 dscorativo scheme 
of the room in which it is to be fixed. Often htUe or no infomation is giv^ to a designer 
as to the character of the bnilding, or of the architect's intentionB ooncemmg his interior 
treatment of decoration. It is always far more satisfactory to aso the bidding before 
preijaring designs if impirUnt elauied gLasa is required. The aspect of the openings proposed 
to bo filled with glass Is a point too often forgotten when aaking for sketches. 

Hich colour eciiemes should be used with the greatest care, as wliat one con use, for 
example, in an ingle-nook would not jmrhap l>e in good taste in another position. Whore a 
dififerent treatment is required, then should separate deaigns be prapareti for each window. 
Simple treatment in white glass has been greatly used by some architects with moat satia- 
factory results, harmonising admirably with any style of decoration. 

The importance of mass Lug tho design in domestic omameutal glass cannot be over¬ 
estimated, for Llie Huccess of the w^orfc undoubtedly depends upon it. 

Striving alter eccentricity iu design has led to the execution of work of which one soon 
grows heartily tired, and although the New Art movement may have aroused an interest in .\rt 
matters, yet the extremes to which some designers have gone iu tills direclion are calculateil 
to excite the utmost ridicule. 

Architects sometimes desire to see the working drawings; but what they really mean 
is the pteparatioji of a full-size detail showing the various thlcknesaeB of the l^ds to 1*0 us^. 
This ia not a working drawing, and we have to prepare one attorwardfi, which is simiily a line 
drawing of the various shapes of the glass to guide the culler in cutting the glass, and 
afterwards the glazier to piece the glass together. Tho full-size drawing is ^therefore e no 
use from a practical point of view, although it may serve to enahht the arohitoot to form an 
idea as to the general effect of the loads. 1 would emphasise the fact that imiess every care 
is taken in making tho cut-liiio from this delail all the arobiiectB' Ixoublo may be lost. 

To further illustrate my meaning, 1 have brought some cartoons for ecclesiastical work 
with two wfudows to show the relation of cartoon to the actual work. 

i have also prepared some drawings euitable for domealic purposes, figure subjects with 
simple backgrounds, so necessary where light is needed, and others introducing armorial 
subjects. 

Heraldry, upon the lines of the fourteenth mid fifteenth centuries, always arouses the 
euihusiasm of the glass painter; it gives sujoh wide scope for drawing, and the colours never 
clash with any sebeme oi decoration. 

Much can lie said upon the artistic treatment ol leaded glazing, hut that does not come 
strictly within the confines of a short jiaper on Staineil Glass. .. 
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I T ti«QmB perhrtpa unneccftSttiy to expluiu, in commencing thia Papor on stained gkvs^p the 
cUfference hei'ween that and painted gioas^ I am auto uh present thoroughly appreciate 
that difference—w hen that ii staineJ-g^^as window imy ijo composed oI coloured ghiss 
painted u{x>u or not,, and held together by lead-wort ; and a pahtted-ghisa window is produced 
by painting or enamelling uptin the glaae, and not de|jeuJent upon the lead-work lo assiet in 
forming the design* There are two kinds of stained or coloured glass—namely, " pot metal," 
in which the colour goes through tlie glaae, the ingredients being mixed in the pot— hence its 
name—and **ilashf!d " glass, which is made from a pnre white or tinted " metal," and coated or 
tlashed with a Jllin of coloured glass- This, then, is stained glass, and a w'lndow filled with 
such material irresiMJctjve of colour, design or no design, must therefore literally be a stained- 
glass window. 

But what I Imve to deal with to-night is the making of what is generally understood by 
ii ataiiietl-giass window — that is, the using of this material in a way that sliall mterest 
and charm, by a variety of design and combinations of colour in which it nmy l»e omployed. 
it is not D>y intention to refer to the nse made of such design in the past, or to dwell ujion 
that of the present; suffice it to say that a design for u atained-glass window may be in any 
medium and upon wiiatever materoil that most commends itself to the artist, even painted on 
glaBH in tmnsparent colours, or of small pieces of the actual coloured glaes itsielf put logofher 
like a mosaic. Nor is it always neceesary that a design should be made at all; the cartoon may 
be draw'n in the first instance, and a colour scheme for guidance in elioosing the glass may be 
a coloured photograph of the cartoon, or a sketch to eciile of the lej\d-work, coloured in, 
perfecling the schome already In the mind and saggested by a possible rough sketch made 
before starting the cartoon. In my opinion the highly finishod competitive design for a 
stained-glase window is a mistake, a delnsiun, a euare. An attractive design is by no means 
a guarantee of a good window. The c-apabilitlee of a maker of stained glass should bo judged 
by hia hniBhed work and not by a deeign. 

One very imi>orLant point to obsers e is the architectural fitness of the design. By this I 
do not mean the adapting or copymg some atylo or jjeriod of glass wlncli corresponds with 
the style of window to be filled, but the suttahillty as regards proportion, not only us n, whole, 
but ill detaiL ll should always Jmj treated in such a way that will keep the window suljsorvient 
to the architecture, about which there need be no fear if a strict adberence l>e observed to the 
natural limitation of the materiaU Briefly, the window is a fiat surface, and should not lie 
decorahMl in any woy that would suggest that it is other wise. A l>old, straightforward 
acceptance ralher than evasion of the necessity of leada and substantial sapporting bars, 
making them, if not the most important, a great feature in the element of design, would help 
to ensure the necessary decorative result. 

The jxjsition and size of window should be thoroughly considered, as much detail is often 
thrown away and a broadness of effect missed by over-elaborating a wbidow which is only 
seen from u distance; also the amount of light mie may safely exclude without over- 
darkening the interior of Uio building should be considered. Windows are primarily intended 
to admit light; therefore in most cases stained-glaes windows ehoald jierform this dutr. 
Nevertheless, hai>py ie he who finds he is called upon to fill a window in a large church which 
is more than amply provided with light; and this restriction bcang removed, he may indulge 
himself to the utmost in the glories and fascination of colour. 
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The cartoon being ready, the Er&t step to tatie is to make an outline drawing representing 
the ehftpee of the picceft of glass to be cnt| whkii ia obtained by placing linen over the 

drawing and tracing a clear hlat^k line, indicating the thickness (>r the heart of the lead 
eventually need in putting the window together: this ig eaUed a ” cnldine;’ as from it the 
glass is cut. Wliile making this skeleton drawing, opportunity should be taken to alter and 
simplify the shapes where necessary for greater ease in cutting. 

In starting to choose the glass jt should 1 m borne in luiud that colour ia the meet 
imi>ortani thing in a window: in fact, one iwcir in design but of colour well chosen and 
modestly painted may bo intoreatiiig, and even lieautiful. On the contrary, a window, however 
well designed, and no matter bow well painted (t?m more carefully the worse), but wdtii bad 
colouring, Je intolerable:; so one may safely say that at this [lerCod is reached the most 
interesting and perhaps a 1 >sorhlng stage in the making of a staiiiod-glaas window. 

The selecting of enitable pJass is no easy task, for if shirked ami oven one makeshift piece 
of colour allowed lo pass, that piece, unless ejected, haunls one to the end, Ull at last it 
has to lie cast aside, i)orhaj)B when time has Immu expended upon it in painting. More 
may be done than may generallj be thought with a scheme of colour, which, although 
apj>areiilly satisfactory, still does not ipute please, by iiitff>diit^ing glasses ul varying lextureE 
and density. Thus a bright, somewhat clear glass of exactly the colour reunited, and yet 
too powerful for iho others, if replaced by one with irregularities of atirfiice and of a homy 
texture, might be found lo be more concordant. For instanco, such n glass as that beautiful 
cool bright green (an inlensified seft'grocn). if smooth and lacking in quality, is almost useleas ; 
also the colour known us gold pink "—a Hashed glass, a production of the aixfceenfch century^ 
which therefore did not occur in early work whan glass was Imperfectly nmde -if on a Ima© of 
smooth white glass, is moat objectjonable, hot if on a varied yellowlah tint of a certain 
density, becomes (although n colour to spitringly used) a glass of great Iwanty. Softer 
tones of green, and alao ruby, velvety in appearmiee, may be found to gain greater value 
arrftTigftl with othera differing in quality. Again, tones of white often admit too much light, 
tempting on© to alter their lack of density by means of acid, suggestfifl t>y tho somewbat 
milky ai>()earance which exists in old windows. Ah any reliatjco upon the altemlion of tones 
by aubdning afterwards whoa [>ainling lieing seldom satisfactory, no lime is lost in Rcarehinc 
for the esact quality of glass of the colour required, so tliat each piece may in correct 
relationship one lo the other. No attempt should lio made to paint the detaija of the design 
which, it shiiutd lie understood, only go to fijilsh the work praclicaUv completei] (at any rate 
as regards the main ooToiiriug), until the giasa fa finally deemed to be satisfactorily chosen’ 
in fact, Ihd aim of the artist from first to last should iw, to (inote ih© words of Raskin' 
"Paml wulb gbsB,not on glass," and as far as poedble consider it no time ivasted which 
iH spent m hnnging the glass as near to the point of effect required before elartiue the 
painting. ■ 

There is e preetioe 1 wieb to refer to which has now ham in vopie lor some few Tears ■ 
that 18, of superimposins pieces ol glass held toKothor in one lead in two or even three Uvo™ 
-callod »plating "-hronpht al«nt by a desire on the part of the colourist for tones and 
qnaiitiea o! glass unable to 1 w provided him by the maker; and also to make it tMasible to 
use a glass, often most delightful, but of such a nature that to fire it would desirov its natural 

s'"'* 'ip«n instead, and leaded up with the coloured 

pi«e Although no doubt these methods are quite legitimate, I do not fee! they are altogether 
eatistacto^. There le perhaps no artist or craftsman worthy ef the name', who, if Lked 
would not toll you that of course he ho^ his work would in years to come, in the natural 
event ol its rcjuiriug to be remade, be considered worthy; tfimi why use such methods in 
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o^itainiRg effects that would render it practitaUjr impogflible for Bueb. to be done hy any other 
than tliie maker ? rietnre to youTBOIf tlia liopcIesB muddle in whicii Ihe glamor o£ two cctniuries 
henee would become involved in trying to put together a window mude up of pieces of glaea 
leaded together in layers of two or three thickueseee wiiich required releadingt uren if none 
were niiesing or oven broken. It is nevertheless occasionally a nseful expedient, but one which 
in my opinion should not he resorted lo until every resource htU3 been eihausted. to obtain Lb a 
rcNjiiIred colour or tone. 

As regards the different opinions ae to the best tint of wlute glasSj 1 do not think one can 
gq wrong in using one of a tint often found in early glass; I mean of a cool greenish hue. 
One BO oftsTi sees stained-glass windows by different nuikets sometimes side hy side In 
cathedral or churcln even in compiiuy with old examples, which jar by their great contrast 
of tone. I could give instances where the iiervading lone of out would be a warm yellowish 
greeu, and the other of a pure crystal while (which seldom Looks silvery), both jierhaps 
lH.»auiifu1 in themselveo if not seen togetberH, In almost all the old glass that 1 have seen, 
the whites seem cool witboot being cold, with the beaniiinl mellow tone imparled hy age, 
which tells for warmth, l.jut is not sickly ; the light which comes from auch windows is so soft 
and pure, It in no way destroys the heanlLfol grey gloom which eiids such o charm to a big 
interior ; the yellowish glssfl entirely destroys this, lighting the architecture up with a sickly 
hue which h most unsymiMiihetic, 

Although there are many ways of going to work in painting glass I will content myself 
with explaining one. I'[>on u sheet of plate glass (which fits the frame of the painter’a easel) are 
traced off wuth fine Hues all the important dehilk from tlie cartoon of that section of the Light 
lo lie jiainted ; the cartoon is then removed from under the gloss, and in its place is put tlie 
ent’Unc* taking care lo have it in Ihe exact ijosition of the cartoon jubI remove<L All the 
difforeui piecoa of glass are tlien placed logethar in tboir |>ositiDn on the plate hy tli© guidance 
of the outline Ijeneaih, a process resembling the juittiitg together of ii Chinese pnaale. Each 
piocii of glass is liien made fast to the ]*]ato hy dropping small spots of melted wax at intervals 
roimd the edge of each. U miiy now lie raised to a vertk-al |)osition on Lim easel-fitune, which 
hy means of countcrhLiliun:in&weigh Is can bo rllis^^d up and down a^ rei|mred. 

Tim artist has noW' Iho opijortmiity of seeing for the first time the glase that he lias 
choBOn, in a poaitiou agaiust the liglit, as it will Iw in tbo window W'hen finished; and now 
l^fore any of the coloured glasa is painted is the time lo nutke any alteration desired. This 
Opportunity to vlevr the glass 1>ofore painting is of the utmost imioirtance, because if the 
corrections are not made now before the work is painted, any ciffending pieces will l>a more 
reluctantly diecarded at a later period. 1 mention this more iwrlicularly, hh it is the practice 
of a great many workers never to see ihoBe pieces of glass in their relative position until the 
window is leaded up; the desh is pi.in.tcd by one, the dmiieries by another, the background 
and details jierlmjis by u Ihlrth They my that through continued ex|>erience they know exactly 
tba etffsit they want and liow' to get it, and iiev^or see ihe residl until it is drod and leadcil up. 
Now it is almoet imiiossihle for any work of Irue merit to he produced in lliis maimer: there 
are very few, I should imagine, who cun be so fur-soeing as to fjie able to Judge of a result in 
this way, oxcqpt, of course, they are content lo rtqieat some sebeme of colouring which they 
have already frequently done. 

The whole making of a fltaincd-gkss window Bhoutd tie one of elimluation, adding lo, and 
corfeclion, not only in the ini tin 1 stage of the glass in it.^ raw state, hut as the work proceeds, 
iilleriug the work to obtain the effect aimed at os It i^rogressos. In the process of painting 
and in tact at n> period abould anything bo taken for grmUed; but viewed in a tHjrpendioular 
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poiiitianihjmid from as great a distance in the studio as possible^ nnd no advance made until at 
Gsch and eveiy stage nothing Baggesta itself Ihul uould possibly be improved upon. 

That any system should bo adopted that miuld obviate thia apparently waste-of-time 
way of going to work proves the faol that the worker ia re|>eatmg in the dark one or more 
formulas (at which he liaa arrived and satielied himjelf) over and over again; from such 
method nothing hut a deadly monotony muf>t result. I maintain that when the plain glass is 
offered up in fiosiUoii and found to be nnsatisfactoiy is the very jxiint of its salvation, beeauso 
it would bring into activity the artistes keener stmse of colour demanded by tlie problem to 
solve, find the opijortimily given would possibly result in some happy combination as regards 
colour, tone, and balance which it would be impossihle to obtain otherwise; or one note of colour 
alone might found to bring into harmony and correct an nnintereeiing piece of colouring. 

I will now assume the glasB finally selectofi Is as nearly perfect as poasihle; the painter 
then—by the fine linea previously mentioned, just visible through the ooloured pieces of glass, 
and from the cartoon bung at a convenient disUnee—proceeds to reproduce all that is required 
in outline. At this i>oint it becomes necessary to decide whether the outline ehall be fired on to 
the glass iKsfore proceeding with the i>aintiiig or not. Much de^ioade on the size and height it 
is intended to occupy; it ia, however, not im|)eralive, I prefer not; the outline be more 
easily modified, slrengthening or removing where necessary as the process of shading proceeds. 
Over tho glass which is outlined a " matt" of colour is worked and manipulated in such a 
way that when rubbetl by the hand and by using various bnisliea, mostly hog-hair, technically 
(ruLlod " acrubs," the colour is carefully brushed away where high lights are reijiiire<l, leaving 
it more or leas as applieti, to represent the sIijwIowe. IVith skill acquired by practice this 
process may be roi>eflted two or three times, imtil the depth in the modeUmg requireil is 
obtained* 

If, now that the shading is finished, and Ihe glass m ita altered appearance does not 
suggest any alteration in colour, either lighter or darker, it is ready for the kiln. Tho plate 
is removed from the easel, and the pieces of glass by gently tapping are detached and care¬ 
fully placed ill trayn to await firing, I should inerhaps have mentiotiod before aomething about 
the pigment uwd for pointing on the glass, which should be thoroughly understood to mean 
eimply the adding of non-transparent enamel by way of shading to modify I be colour and to 
produce those forms in the design unable to be obtained 3>y tho leads. The pigmeule are in 
the form of powders, and are obtained from the oiridos of various minerals—the most per¬ 
manent and more generally in use—of iron; these colours, upon being tired, vitrify and 
become part and parcel of the surface of the glass. The mediums used in W‘orkiiig these arc* 
gum or sugar, with water, and oil of liiri>Biitme or of tar whoa painting in oil. 

After the work has been firotl for the paiuL, it will bo necessary to drei it a second time 
for the yellow a tain, as the heat required for the former would lie too great to prtMluce 
the clear rich and pale yellows so charHcieriatic of fourteenth and fifteenth century atained 
glaea. This yellow is obtained by orideof silver, and is applied to the back of tho glass, where, 
it has lieen previously decided In working out the aeliomo of colour, ehoultl bo yellow produced 
in this way* In this second firing the opportunity may be taken of touching up any defects 
or seratchee that may Inive occurred, and any slight Blrengthemug of the ahading where it 
may appear desiniblo. 

The application of the silver is called staining/' liet'aufie it aotuolly stains the glass below 
the surface, and wbereafi tlie pigment used for Bhading eirnply he>comes more or less attached 
to tlio surface, the chemical action of the former literally aflors the colour of the glosa, and 
C4ir only l« rmnovod by the application of fluoric acid, wliich bitee or eats iiAvay the gLise. 
I may ray here that (his acid is ueed in lightening tr ekbing oul iiilUiJiS cn flaelicd glasstfi. 
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preTfioasly referred to, m wliich tlm colouring ia only a thin film upon white glesfl which can 
easily be renmveti* In old atained glaes, before the use of acid, thia result was obtained by 
abraeion, or grinding away of the colour, leaving the pure white or any tint uiwn which it la 

dashed. ... . . t- i j 

The glass fired now for the eecond time is ready to be leaded np; the eutdme plac^ 

upon the glaring tivble, the pieces of glass sorted out, put together in their poBition upon it, 

is ready for the glazier, , ,, , - 

The lead used shoald be pare, and melted at a low temperature, and all droes carefully 
removed liefore mating the csatinga from which the lengths of glazing lead colled “ cahne” are 
mode. These are m section like the letter 11. and are of dififerent eiaes, macli effect hemg 
obtained by judiciously varymg these sizes in bringing into prominence eertaiu features which 
it is wished to emphasize. The glazier works these leads round each piece of glass, keeping 
the wliole Lightly together as he goes along, following the cut-line, eventually soldering the 
joints, which connecle the whole. 

The glaea with all its lead linee added now presents quite a different appearance, and 
mora than hkely may elill require alteration, which ebon Id be made previously to lliefloldering 
of the Joints on the back of the light, aa iho pieces are more easily removed and reinserted 
at this stage. There is nothing now left to be done except ” cementing ^ and " banding ” the 
former the filling in of oh the interstices between lead and glass with putty, Or a cement 
umle from wliiting, boiled oil, red lead, and turps " darkened with lamp black, rubbed in with 
II bmsh, making the window watertight; and the latter that of soldering on pieces of copper 
wire to fasten the lighta to the metal liars when firing into the atonework. 

It has possibly struck others as it often has mj^lf on reading a report of the unveiling 
of a atftined-glass window that all the windows ever done are either handsome or beautiful j 
flomelimes Iioth: the former may l>e true, but one has frequent eridence tlmt the latter is 
open to doubL One seea many that are refined and dignified both in design and m colour, 
bat there ere others—not things of beauty. 1 have often wondered that some one having to gaze 
continually on such bus not l>een goadwl into starting a society for Uie prevention of staiiiGd 
glass being put in churches. Better the plain diamond panes, often beautiful tones, mellowed 
by age, tlian discordant arrangements of coloured glass. 

In conclusion, with regard to the history of stained glaaa, I have neither time nor had I 
intention of saying anything. May I, however, refer these who wish to make a study of this 
tet Uie works of Winstou, also tq Mr. Westlake's History of Design in Painted Glass, a 
life-work of iwtionce compiletl with such loving care, ineriiaustibjy rich in lads and Dhiatra- 
tions—the classic on stained glaea. To IFiJid'oirit by Hr. Lewis F. Day, a ddiglitful work . 
I will quote its prefatory note : “ To those who know nothing of stain hI glass ; to thoae who 
know something and want to know more; to those who know all al>out it. and yet may care to 
know what another may have to say upon the subject, I dedicate this book. x\nd 
Mr Whall's most interesting contribution to the Artistic Craft Series" I can recommend 
with nothing but praise to any who wish to become more minutely intimate with the detaDa of 

this craft. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PATER. 
The President, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. J. 1). CR.\CF4 [/7..1.] said it was with great 

f Measure tliat ho rose to propose a voto of thanks 
or such interesting and x-aluablo Papers. Mr. Dix 
had done valuable ser>’ice in bringing before them 
in so oonspicnoos a manner tbo action of the atmo¬ 
sphere anif rain upon old glass. Uo did not think 
anyone could realise the great extent to which the 
original surface lutd changed its temper by corro¬ 
sion. Of course the admixture of bl^—for that 
was practically what it came to—had a wonderful 
eflt«ct in toning and harmonising colours. Al¬ 
though bo quite agreed writli Mr. Dix that no 
amount of weather would make a bad window a 
good one, there was no doubt titat the action of 
time had a very kindly effect on the harmony of 
colour. One point he hoped to liave heard touched 
upon was tbo groat importance in stained glass 
of producing wlmt wiis generally known among 
painters aa the palpitation of colour hy varying 
the depth of the pieces of colour used in any one 
mass. There was no doubt that a great d^ of 
that jowol-lika effect which was produced in the 
best windows was the result of carefully varying 
tbo amount of power in the colour presented Wb 
in the one mass autl in those nieces which snr- 
roundod it Iwlow and above. The art of putting 
ooloQT together in glass windows was a sort of 
special art, inasmuch as one had to deal with 
colour on a much more intense and pure scale 
than in almost any other branch of art. A 
painter of course ton^ his colours as bo went on, 
and never under any circumstances produced the 
lifilliancy which even a moderately brilliant- 
pain Usl window would produce. The fact that 
lass was so brilliant, ami tbo mere beauty pro- 
oce<l by brilliancy, constituted almost a sort of 
standing danger to the man who had not made 
it hia special study. One point of great value to 
those who were intcrcste^l in and wishesi to 
influence the eolonring of windows being executed 
for them was to have the glass when eelecter] 
arranged at tbo cutter's on a plate-glass screen. 
It was a most nseful and necessary thing. It 
was necessary for the artist engaged on the work, 
and verv advantageous to anyone concerned in 
responsibility for the production of a ^ood window. 
It enabled, at any rate in the first instance, the 
greatest slips of judgment in the choice of glaj» 
to Iw corrected before too much labour had been 
expended upon the work ; and it ondoubtedly had 
the effect of obliging the artist to criticiae his work in 
ita crudest form, and therefore enabled him to make 
his corrections on a broader aoalo than aftermurds. 


Ho supposed very few men who really cared about 
their work could finish a window, even after it was 
leaded, without wishing to change a few portions 
of tbo glass. He should ocrtiunly recommend 
anyone who was interested in windows to look the 
glass carefully over against a light as nearly as 
possible like that to which it would be exposed 
before it was finally cemented at any rate, and, if 
possible, before the soldering was carried to a 
finish. Those final inspections \*ory often saved a 

S eat deal of trouble and vexation aftera'ards. 

e was glad to hear Mr. Gascoyne allude to the 
Florence windows. He did not think that until 
recent years either architects or glass-stainers had 
half realised the value of the lessons to be learned 
from Italian glass—or, ho should say, from glass 
in Italy, for there was a groat deal of beautiful 
glass in Italy which undoubtedly was produced by 
skilled Frenchmen and brought ^ere. At Florence 
and at Kicna there was a great deal of gloss, and 
there wore lieantifnl windows desired by Ghiberti, 
as well as by one of the Ghirlan^joe. He could 
only say to any yonng architect who might be 
going to Italy for other purposes, that any time ho 
coold spend on tbo stained glass which bo would 
find there in such large quantities wonld be time 
well spent, if ho devot^ it to tlie study of the glass.* 
Mb. G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE [i’.J said 
that Mr. IHx seemed to think that some of them 
had reason to aish that glass-stainers did not exist 
at alL With regard to some of their churches, it 
was no doubt troe that they had been ruined by 
rretormtioD, but a majority hi^ been mined by the 
bad glass put in. .\rtista could do really good 
work now as in the post, especially in chnrch work, 
but if they worko<l liarmoniously with the architect, 
the effect generally would be far better. It was the 
want of touch between the artist in painting an<l the 
architect that was so often felt in our charches. 
They found that after the church had loft the 
hands of the architect, one glass painter was put 
on, and then another; and there a sort of 
mnning competition filing on round the church. 
There was no nnanimity, no unity of effect at all 
by such method, or rather want of method. 
Glass ^nters must feel that themselves. Mr. 
Dix said that whore he had an opportunity to put 
in a very elaborately coloured window, it was a 
great opportunity. Ho was not quite so sure of 

• Lippo Ijppi Pierino del Va«a wwr also amonii 
who damped stolned-glaM window*. The ctal^ 
to hare been exUrneively nude by Domenico 
vin. of Gambaaei.—J. D. C. 
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that. If the artist made too much of tho single 
opportunity, it might he very disadvantageous to 
the other glass in tho church and to the general 
harmony of effect. He was sure that Mr. Dix 
would agree in the view that tho churcli, or 
the building which he was decorating with glass, 
must be considered as a whole; and that where 
be got brilliant lights, as be would from the 
oast, it was a groat mistake to overdo the white 
gUss. The gl^ used as a Ixickground must be 
toned to a very groat degree, (ireen glass, it was 
true, had been exaggerated; but he was not quite 
sure that it had not been exaggerated in the right 
direction. White always exaggerated i^lf. If a 
piece of white gUss were put next to a ni^ of red, 
the red must necessarily look smaller. \\ bite seemed 
to take away from the surrounding colour, so that 
very little pure white could be used athiintageously 
with stained glass. It must be modified writh a very 
distinct tone, either warm yellow or green. With 
regard to tho cartoons Mr. Gasco^c bad set before 
them, it would liavo been better if the lines of the 
supporting bars or saddle-bars had been shown. 
One w'os apt to be misled by cartoons. The lines 
out somotimea very awkward pUoes, and it was 
advisable that in the cartoons and drawings they 
should bo showm just as much as the leaded parts 
should be shown, because they l>ocoiuo a very im¬ 
portant feature in arranging the design. They were 
necessary supporting fixtures for the glass. No 
doubt some present had been to a pbice (^lod Huy, 
in Delginm, whoro they must have been struck 
with the long narrow windows, with a single mul- 
Uon running down the whole wray—doable windows, 
in foci. Tho effect was magnifioent, not so much 
in the actual window glass design as in the colour 
introduced. The gUss itself was not particularly 
good ; but age had acted upon it to a certain extent, 
and the effect of the mass of colour, tho narrow 
lines of colour leading up into the grorae, was 
perfectly sublime. He fully apued with Mr. Gas¬ 
coyne in his idea of the artist entering into the 
symbolic feeling of what ho was designing : it was 
absolutely essential. Tho absence of that devo¬ 
tional feeling in tho artist (ho was, perliap^ 
speaking rather too much of church work, but it 
applied more to church work than to other kinds 
of work) would bo perfectly evident in bis work. 
One MW tho mannerisms of this or that stained- 
glass artist standing out in his window, rather 
than tho devotional or poetic effect he should try to 
get into it. Some artists laid down a definite rule 
that they would not treat single lights with any¬ 
thing but single figures. He sympathised with 
them to a ^’ery great extent, especially when clients 
'leiuamled a “^eiBOone” or some other elabomto 
subject to be got into a of some 9 or 10 
inches; that was hopeless with glass, ^norally 
speaking, and there was much to bo saiu for the 
siugle-figure rule. But it could be carried too far. 
There should be some story, some lesson told in 


the glass—historical, or devotional, or religious, or 
whatever it may be. If there were to be a singbi 
figure it was very useful to have depicted some 
sort of scene from the Life of the individual, as so 
often was done in the fifteenth century; for 
instance, his martyrdom or some leading event of 
his or her life denktod below on a smaller scale. 
Very often it added interest to the ordinary beholder 
to have a little inscription giving the name or 
eomoibing like that. That, of course, was wholly 
independeut of the scheme of colour that one 
should ondoAVour to cany' through in stained 
glass. He agreed with Mr. Gascoyne that the 
more the real feeling of tho artist ^tliat real devo¬ 
tional foi‘Ung—he used the word with all sincerity) 
was thrown into tho work, the better would bo the 
result. It was so with artists, and with archi¬ 
tects, and it was tlie same with the glass pointer. 
He liad very much pleasure in sooonmng the vote 
of thanks. 

Mb, GEORGE HIBBARD, F.S.A. [F.]. ^d 
that it had occurred to him that if in glass paint¬ 
ing more white wore introduced there woulu be a 
better power of judging of the respective values of 
the various colour^ glass employed. The value 
or intonsity of any oolonr could only be compared 
with white; white, in fact, was the standom by 
which tho viduo of any colour could be appreciated. 
For instance, it is impossible to compare tho 
value of red witli blue, yet it is possible to com¬ 
pare cither with tho common standard of a*hite. 
In stained-glass windows it would not be advis¬ 
able to have tho daxzling transpi^ncy of clear 
gloss, as this would have a dox/.Ung effect and 
prevent the appreciation of any colour. When lie 
was at Chartres some time ago he was extremely 
struck with tho beauty and richness of the glass in 
the Cathedral; he had an opportunity not only of 
viewing the effect of tho glow as seen from the 
interior of the Cathedral, but bo examined tho 
glass on tho outside by getting on to tho roof. 
To his surprise ho found that the glass had the 
appearance of being washed over with a thin coat 
of cement, and it occurroil to him that perhaps tho 
rich o^ect of the colouring was duo to some such 
wash. 

Mb. C. HARRISON TOWNSEND (F.l said that 
one almost anticipated that an English stained- 
glass designer would approach the subject of the 
Aiufirican system of the superimposed glass from 
the point of view taken by ifr. Dix; t^t is to My, 
though admitting it produced certain beautiful 
effects, ho would hold that it was not an entirely 
legitimate method, or one in which he (Xfr. Dix) 
himself wouM care to work in his craft. Ho loft 
tho matter exactly at that point. If be made any 
remarks later on, perhaps ho a'oold be good enough 
to explain why it was a particular offjnce to pro¬ 
duce by tho moans of glass, whether superimposed 
or single, tho best eflmt one could, and why one 
should hesitate to use tl»e double thicknesses If 
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one Bipectcd In that wav to gflin In coloiuf-efTect 
and value. 

JfiL E. W. HUDSON [A.] Baiil that with rc^atd 
to tha digfigiufiment of eAddle lara oriming across 
the design, ift’as it not Uio fact that at the present 
time '■ Cftiuea made so stHFened that it wm 

unnecessary to introdno^^ the cmss-Hnee, which 
naturally would be a disfigurement f In large 
windows with broad “eames " H wns tbo custom, 
he IwUeved, to adapt the hara to the bHa^ of the 
principal lince. ^Vith noBard to the legitimacy o[ 
the use of superimposed glass, it was the fact that 
there were pnrjtoae'modo gradeti ol thickness ; nnd 
not only that, but grades of density of colour in 
the aamo ghms ; so tliat one could,, from a single 
shoot, select graded and strauky coiouFt w'bich 
would givo very mneh hotter ofTect than super- 
iiupoood glass. They must uU have been struck 
with the beauty of the drawing of the cartoons, 
and also with the oiocukHl glaas oihibitcd, and it 
must he sup[wsod that tliesc wero all iutuiidcil 
to ha viowod from a very clcse point i but with 
regard to glass for ueo at a great height ho sup- 
jioa^ there was nothing in the cartonna Khowing 
the eitra Btrength of Unea udnptcd lor a height of, 
say, thirty or forty feet* Ho was much struck 
many vmrs ago with painted glass in the abbey 
chuTch of Ht. Denis, Ho thought then, looking 
at It from the ground, what a inagnificQiit general 
effect was produced; but when, Bome yt’ 4 irB later, 
1*0 inspeoted it thmngli a strong glaaa, he 
thought ho had never aeon more drewlful in- 
etanoos of drawing representing the human form 
divine. 

Thu PRF4StDEST said they hod heard eomo- 
thing of the Lruo artistic mcLh^s of duding with 
stained glass, end they had hod many interesting 
points misctl in the diacnHalnn, which he should 
lea VO to the ruadm of the Papers to answer. One 
or two points had occurred to him in lieWning, 
It was important ns Sir. Gascoyne pointed out, 
that in church window!i there should bo a strong 
d*!votiuiial feeling in the work. By that ho momt 
uUo that there should be no disturbing {dement in 
them; tliat anything tliat s^od to suggest a 
probkm to be solved was a mistake in a pl^ of 
wonihip. The mind would be imiiiediatoly occu¬ 
pied in trying to aolve the mysterioa represented, 
inatoad of Mng soothed and quietHod and improsBod 
by the b^uty and quietness and etilbisss of Ibe 
windows, Mr, Guscoyno alw luontioned another 
matter which was important, yLs. that the building 
should be seen first before defligniog tbo gbifs. 
He (the rreaident} could ffpeak from cxpeiicDce on 
that matter. It was vary impartant^ because if 
the ataincd-glaS!} designer luul no idea of tho 
aspect, or position, or the height of tbo w'indow 
from the ground be could not, by any potability, 
design his window suitably fur that paBition and 
place in the htiilding. Tbo experience be referred 
to was in the case of whore Eome stamcd-glaB^ 


window'E were wanted for a stairoa£o which was 
sbandantly lighted, but chiefly' from the skylighUf 
above. The windows in question wore some 10 feet 
from another huildiug, so there wfik no direct light 
upon them. There was a competition with rcgaril 
to these windows—he himself knew nothing uMut 
it at the time—but several eminent artists were 
requested to scud in designs. As lllr. Dix had 
pointed out, corapetitions of designs in stained- 
gloss windows are a delusion and a 3narE:!i, and it 
proved to ho so in this cose. It so happened that 
thcr Committee, attracted i*crhaps by tbo deepest 
and most fully coloured drawing with the largest 
amount of uotail in it, select^! that |virticular 
design. It bapponed that the artist liod never 
seen the building, and had taken no mrtieubirB 
oven of the sir^of the opening. 'When the window 
was font down compiotod it was at least fifleen 
Inobcs too short, end a patch had to be added to 
begin with. lliiO effect was disaslroue. His 
work was entirely thrown away, and tbo Coin- 
niiltoe then callod hint (I^It. BclchEtr) to know 
what Could bo done. The artist hiuiself at¬ 
tended and aaid that the arehiteot hod really 
supplied too much light on the sUureaso t thut it 
should be at once all shut out, and thonaomething 
nf the colour of hia wiodaw would be seen; and it 
might be as w'cH to aupplcmont tbia by putting 
eiectrlB light ouUide tbo glass I flcnce it was 
tliftt the whale intention was spoilt; and be hoped 
cventaully to have the stained - glass windows 
removed and proper windowu pat in. He might 
rebite analber experience. Ho was afraid that 
when he was young he imagined that he could 
design stained gloss, and, in fact, do every thing 
that was neoes^iry in r building, Oo tried to do 
it aU himself, lie also designed some utmned- 
gtasB wjndowjf. He was glad to say he bad since 
rotnovod them. Ho bad forgotten tliat in a nottuW' 
building W'bare these windows wore pbiced ut u 
great height some ulJowanco must be mEule far 
farosbortoning and oo on. The hgures limiod 
out a dreadful lailuro. As Hr. Dii hiS mentioned, 
it IB Important that the question of scale should bo 
considered. Examining the building and noting 
iU scale, and thu geneial dis|]asition ol its ptu-ts, 
should guide ooo in tho sc^e of ite figures, and 
whore they ar® to bo intrednesd in a slainod-glo^B 
window^ The history of ntained! ghwa liod not 
been much gone in to. Unless be hod mistaken tho 
reailer'M intention, it had been hintod iluil the 
fifteenth-century glass was that which they shoulil 
oiHloftvour to copy. Go fdt veiy Htrougly that 
they should ondeavour, if possible, to design all 
their work in ttiQ twentieth.centorv style, and that 
tlMy sbould avoid, ne far as pottsible, mere imiiiv- 
lions, which, after all, w'ore only gigantic frauds. 
If they could develop tho beauty and value of 
s^ned glass by all means lot them do it, and 
adopt every method and every expedient that caiuu 
to hand with a view* to its development. They 
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millet al90 fjtiilo&viiur La mftkjj it iiuitAbtc to tho 

[>01jitlP1} it WI1« to D£M5Utljr. 

Mh. ALEXANDER GASCOVNE, in ivaponJ^ 
ing to the voto of tiuinkia, said that with to 

tlkl old gliiae at Chartna ha did not think the ool 
iiido was coinciot'Washed, aji Mr. Hubbard appoured 
to tiiiab. it wik 3 00 doubt the effect of tigo. He 
hitjl emmiiuid aovoftilof Lbeold wimlowflinC dogne 
CathcMlniJjUid the same effect was to be scan thare. 
Little pits ooiild be aoeii going right into the 
ghkoa, and it lookal something like oemont wnsb, 
but it wM not that ut all. With regorf to the 
cartoons on tho walls^ they wem uU designed for 
windows to ho placeii] within 12 feat from the door 
{iTif* i With cogert] to thu work et Floronee, ono light 
wifl in the Puonio M uoenni at the bnekt wbero it 
ootild lie asBuiiniKl a t ebsc quarters. The di Qerauco 
tliat the distance gave was astonishing. Onu could 
not describe the gorgeous affuct In the c&thedral 
which the light gave to thmo vurions piecca> nnd 
the way in wnioh the robcaiL, whan they wara red, 
were iiiftdfi up of the variouB ^oce? Mr. Craco hod 
mfmtioned. If a robe were in hluo there wus n 
wonderful range of colour niiiuiug freni one blue 
to another which gave a brilliance and, at that 
height, a grand result. 

sin. ARTHUR J. DIN said he hail Iffieu arskeil 
to giva a ruaaou for his ohitsetion to HUperiiujxiiKKl 
glazing, Ilo thought ha had given a very strong 
reason—perhaps his prinoipil rt^.’ion—in reatiing 
his Paper. Other than this he could only say as 
the Westminster Imy did of bis inastcr, I>r. Fell i 
" I do not bve thee, T>r» Fell* The reason why 
I cannot tell." He simply did not like tho procesfi* 
andj moreover, did not rx>ni^idcr it playing the 
game. With all tho beautiful glassy now rnOi'fo, 
if a oniftsman could not get with one layer of glass 
the effect he wanted in his window, it had letter be 
left alone. He had satin windows all eaten Into by 
tha atmosphere, and almost crumbling away, that 
noedod to r>e put botween two ploees of sheet gloss 
and Iciuleil togethar to protect them, os at Voi'k, 
If their windc™^s were to remniu to that etage 
it would Iw impotisihle in tho cose of superimpLised 
glosses for the glazier to put them together* 

A MEMBER 3 Would there not be a posoibility 
of roibkw' lietweon the suporimposed glAKSCS 7 

Mb, BIX : Yes ; there was that ohjKictioBr and a 
very important one too. fn reply to the qucsillaii 
pul by a member with refonsneo to Iho effect of 
cement wash noticed on the back of old window-s, 
it was entirely dna to dpcay through the action of 
thfl atmosphere, giving the gloss al] the appearance 
of lifling washed over with oomont. It could not 
be rubbed off, and if It wore wettwl it Ktnmed 
Again when dry, find it so refracted Ihe rays of 
l^ht coming through the glass that it stto^ the 
translneont nature of the matfltinL A piece of 
gUsa could sometimes he taken from an old wimloa’ 
and stmoflt crumhled topowduf in the hands when 
it had reached a farther stage of decompoaitiou. 



y, Cbirartt Smorr, Loiraea. Ike, 


CHll^JI^lCLE 

The niuatratioas to the Papers on Staioed Class, 

The Papers uii Stained Glflsa w'hioh engaged the 
attention of thoGoneml Meeting last ,\f on day were 
occompanied by a number of ox:ceedingiy interest¬ 
ing ilhistmtious, coinpriHing material aiicioni and 
moilern, drawings and c&rtooDi>, uml the actual 
twD-light window^ itself of which a photographic 
reproduertion is given on page 05. 

Mr. Gaocoyno nhowcd several of hiit own designs, 
including drawings of St. Gecirge and St. Lucliuilla, 
prepared as cartoons for his momorial window to 
the lak W, L. Hnskiusout Esq.* for the parish 
chureh of Epperatoue, Notis. and the Bt. Anna 
cartoon lor a single wimlow recently etocuteil for 
the Lady Chapel, Bh Hughes, Lincoln. Cartoons 
of Q female figure* and another representing 
*■ Churity/' ilhistmled anggtstion3 for the iraatmonl 
of staircase windows where light is required, and 
some lienjdic rartoona wore shown d£«;]gneil for 
tho upper lighta of veetibuks and c;'rriilors. One 
of these wjis a drawing for a hanuerel* a mark of 
distinction of olden days which it is undemtood 
His Slftiesty King Edwanl coniemjilatas reviving. 
A nnmhor of smaller skfitches by Mr. (iaHCoyne 
recently exhibiLod at Ihu Roysl Academy were 
shown, one of them representing *St. AngiisUni», 
hret .Artrhhlflhop ol Canterbury* in fall pontiduak. 

Of the Ittiitom Ulustratluns shown by Mr. Dix* 
the first few wore intende<l to demonstmte the 
efioet of age on sUiincd glone, two being photos of 
windowTi of French gloss of ihe fourteenth century* 
one of them an example of the deplo ruble pmctioo 
of " restoring." the other only “ meiirlDd "“the 
fcirtn of preservation rightly a<Ivoca(ed by Mr. 
IHx, Bevenil fragments of tlw actual glass from ohl 
windows made into sHdeSi contniBlod with ruodorn 
pieces nmtehed in cobur or tint, denionetrabrl in 
a fbrelhln way tho chatigin the glasa hod undereona 
by expoHuro for og&s (» the atmosphore. SfldcB 
wore Blown alflo of two windows by Mr. Dix. 
nnTwoly. tho Cbrk-MflSW'oll Memorial, Corfioek. 
imuifrieoahire, and the wont window^ Houghton 
Chureh* Stafford ; ako of the great window* dr- 
Bigiiod by Mr. T. B. Sperico* in the Mitcholl Hn!], 
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MuiitEbal Coll^g^T AberdotMi. wcf& follofweil 

by eev^nii slkles from oartoobs. by Mr, IL Adiud^ 

im. 

Special Election to FeUa«F£hip, 

Tbo Cotibcil lit tbeir meetib^ on ^[omlay tbi* 
ISlb inat, mutbiniOtiBly eleeted to FtIi^owflh^p^ 
nndtif Lhe prtivUo to By-lftw fb Sir. Ahthla 
roLLABD, president of Ihs I’^ork Archittcluml 
Socittff, of 1 Htirlop Sfcoii& STork. 

Seventh IcUernatiotml Coq;^ess of Arnhitjecta, 
London^ [ 906 . 

Tbo nutwTiy compAiii^ of tb& Uoited Kinfjdoni 
have to ieijjuo return tietkeu to LondoUt 

available fruiu iha Mth to July ibuluatvc^, 

At tbo mt& of a siogle fnre auti a i|^ueLifb!:F» U> 
meinborH of the Congrosg. ^'ogoliationa ere in 
[■rogn^ with the mi I way atilborifien abr^d wilb 
a view to an hbntemedt of tbo ordLuary farea fcir 
I bo Wnufit of foruigu. ineinbera of tho ^ngr«!ie. 

An exliibittou orgaoiseil by tlio KxecutirE Coiii- 
mtttei, la to bo hold m c^unoclion with the Gon- 
gress. Thu cbiaf featiirt!^ will |» :— 

(IJ A Chtonological Exhibition of Eogliah 
Arebikoturu froru the Nommn Gon* 
flOfJfii) to the doaLhnf Kir Cbarlua 
Barry (IHOO)- 

(2) Oil Paintinga and Waior Colon t Dniwinga 
of Englinb ArcblteolurE. 

(H) Eng]lob Furniture and Silver Work, 

Milan Exhibition ; CompettUon for Designs for 
Workmen^! Dwelling 

Claufio I, —Thu Cooimittco for thu Milan Kx* 
hibltioD IS^, in eonformlty with tbo propofiah of 
the CoiuiuiiiiiLon for the Social Economy SDCtioUf 
instittitoa a compotitioo for doaigoH of workiuon'fi 
dwoliings Hui tabic to the conditions of Northura 
Italy. 

Clause 2. — Thu competition is mteriuitjoruil. 
Thu Biibjcct of the comtMlitioii Bboulil Lc truakd 
under t^lmicult hyneuic]:^ and ocoiioniic aa|Mf!ts. 
The pbuia apjiroved by the CoTUiniBsion cugnmaW 
tbo cocupeUtion will bo exhibited In tbo luuliliiiffs 
of ibe Social Economy Section so far m riimco wDl 
allow. 

CJau^ 3.—The uouipotitiun compriijea thn» 
catej^ricB 

1. l.Vaigns for !Su{)arate boiiaeiii or blocks of 
houEtes for workmun's dwelliiiga auitabJu to kreo 
towna. 

2 , iJosignsi uf boiUM^'^ or htucks of boaseit for 
wofkmon'a dwellingH suiUblu to ?miftl| towns, 

B, Designa for bouses or blocks ol boiues for 
workmunk dwRllingB snikble frir Iho faniilies of 
working men umploytid in iaulatcd fai?torja& 

Clanao The wpamte houses or bI()ulM of 
hoa^ ehonld be ailapted to Mniall ns well ob lar™ 
familias, and abaald oompriw^ dweUIngs having 
respectively oiw, two. Uirco, and in seme cbsm 
four it»ins, Compytit rs inustalorly tU' hygienic. 


economic, and social iXM^xiirmnentfl: of the popok- 
tiou for w'houi I buy are intended, sue] mast Uko 
care to pro vide for the^se ra(|uiremi>nts generally 
throiigbout the buildings so far as may be com¬ 
patible wilb the conditions of cheapness with 
wbicb they lisve to comply. 

Clause 5.—(^mpetitors may compete m more 
Ihcui one of the categories above taentioned. 

Clause 6.—Comiietitorg in the first and second 
categoriee musk asaurue thnl ibwy lisve at their 
dispasal a clear rectingnkr space surrounded by 
four Btrrets* which arc arr4mgotl in the best posBihle 
way to serve the sptoo in quostion. Gi^mpclitoTa 
in the third category am quite free to aolact for 
themBcIves the stuipe and other conditions of the 
space they deni with. In every category thuy 
moat ftSflnine that tbo m^ssary water-supply per 
bearb electricity, gas^ and druiiiage facilitiofl on the 
i$ut ii t'iijattt sy^atem, am evaikhk Cbinpetitam 
in the Becoud and third categories must provide 
for the case wbero no sewage nccomruodAtion is 
available, and pulnl out tbo wav of meetiiic! the 
diiliculty. 

^ Clause 7.—^ompetiterfi should take into enn- 
kidoraLiou all the rnlea kid down In the Italian 
Artisans’ IIouBiag Bill of 24th April 1904 fN 
ItklJ. 

Clause K—Every scheme nitist provide for the 
bousing of 200 familiee, reprcBenEin" an aggregate 
ul 700 persons. 

Ckuse O.^The cost of the sites (per Bq, metre) 
is asBniuofl Lu lie: 

Fm. 10 in the first category (flj. Qi.d, pet 
sq, yd.), 

I ts, 5 ID the second dategorv (3$, Bid, pop 

Ff, 1.50 in the third category (It* per jwj, yd,), 

Ckuse 10,—Cempetltoru must snlunit: 

1 scheme to the scale 

(A) riaqtf, eluvatiojfljB, and aectjoiia of said 
Htrbcnic, so that it may 1* complete in all oaseii- 
tml jarte. to the scale of 1,100, and ijerticulora of 
the most essential atrucinral details to the acalo 
? AVbcro a ganemi design lor proposed 

buildinga ia con]p4ii)ed of sevemi identical unila, 
I , P'lrlion only. 

(c) The metrical qiuiniitiee of the preposed 


wi uur* vaxuLiiaKiu OD ino aiorosa 

hgiirw for sites, and on Ihe Inois of tJie pric 
ooutaiiwj in the standard schedulo ol prictid f 
Ihc buiLdings In the commune of Milan for 11 
yei^ 1005, with a rebate of Ifl per ceu 
and on those ooinmunly ciiirent in Mlku for woj 
not covered hv said echodulo of prices, 
lor evTiry block of buildingg the following 11 
'ofruatlon must also lio givc^n {- — 

Pi^ per sq. metre of the gross area of ni 

CD V C^BlI b 


adflixl togetlicr. 
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Price per cnbi'C metre mEOitand troiD the g^n^TiriEl 
bvel to the upper bvd of the top cQiUng+ 

Price per b^l wliicb the huiiiling ie uceigrted to 
i^coiUModtito. 

(i?) A report in wliicb stuill be fully set foi-tb ftU 
proposals of a tecliuiml, hygieotc, ami social 
character which have been 4i^loplod iu tho prepam- 
tloo of the designs. 

(/) A report deacrihing tlie fiimnoial and &d' 
iiimiRtnitivo data tor the execntuii] and working ef 
the Bcbomc- 

Clause 11 —Thoro will Ih? two pri?!Pf in each 
categoryv one pride of Fir«» (1+000 ; one 

priae of Fra. 4,000 (£ttO). 

An intornational jurv, whose deciHioivi shaJJ Iih? 
finals will be appointed by thu Mi bio Exhibition 
Executive Ccui[inittoi:i to award the pri7.e^+ 

Ciause 12, —Aa entrance fee of Frs. 20 will bo 
charged, payahlu before lJ>th Febmary 1000, to 
the KxhibiUan Coniniittec. 

Clause 19. —Designs must bo forwariloil to the 
Exhibition Gonuniiittoe before Slet March 1 000, 
The dale of posting of those designs which may 
not have reached thu Cotumittoe by tliat date must 
Ike certified by docuaieatary ovideucOf 
Clause 14. —Tho sebomee may Ix^ar either tlie 
dgnatnra of their HUthors or a luotto, which 
flhould also ap|K^ on the suparticription of an 
envelope containing tho name and address of the 
competitor. This envelope will rf^maln unQ[ieiied 
if the design does not recei ve n priiie. 

Clause 1&.—The Bcbiimes -Hont in as almve naust 
bo withdrawn by their Henduni qhc month before 
the close of the Exliihitiou ; if not claimed by 
that time they will be treated as the property of 
the ExhibitioQ Comiuittoe. 

Clause ly.—The CommittoD tesarvea the right 
cf publishing the designs thus neat iii+ artistic and 
other rights being resorval to thisir authors^ 

The lion. British ConnnisajQuer for the ilfilau 
Exhibition is Mr. Arthur Serena, 1 am! 2 Oxford 
Courts Cannou Hlrout+ E.€. 

Archittets* Bcnerolmt Society. 

In the list of ciintributors to the Archltodta' 
Benevolent Society wbioh appearod in the la?tissue 
of tho JouiuVAi. the names of Mr. Jktmstor F. 
Fletcher and Mr. d. T* Cackett ahmild have been 
included as the donora of each. Other eon^ 

tributious which have Bimie been Teceive<i jire 

nutiAUnap SililUrir|l[iLj(iMi> 

X. f if. 

Mr.Cl.T+Bio* + . IS 0 0 

Mr. VTilliiuii H. Hart . . t 1 0 

Mr. Hfforj Tanner, jlin. . . 110 

Messrs i^totvr A Owmlilit . 1 L H 

Mr+ Cr Fonitpr Hayward: 

iiuje£l . . + ► 3t 0 0 

Mr. Edward tv. Alifray . . S 5 0 

Mr. F. W. Hunt ban promised i2<> in support of 

Mr. Glover'fl offer of jesO, subject to the anun of 
A'450 lidng rftiftedn 


Honouri and AppcCntmcnts. 

Lynn WisnsoK lato First CoDimb^ioner 

of ^laje&ty^a Works and Public Buildingu, has 
been oroatod a ^'bi<;ount and an Fori of the United 
Kingdom under The title of Viscount iVindaor und 
Eeu-] of Plymi^nth. 

x\lr. 1!. PjJKN'ft Spiers. F.S.A+ ['F+J+ has been 
elected a Corresponding .Member t f the fnstitut de 
Fnuuxi in plACO of the into Mr. AJfrod M'aterhonN^. 

Mr. b'u.tNXUS Bosd+ M..A, [IT..!.],, has been inude 
a Foroign Member of the Francaise 

dWrchdologie in recogiiitlui of bix recent work on 
Ovlhic Archjtfitnr^ in Enijlatui. 

The iatje Mr. H. H. Ccllltvs [F\. 

Mr* Hen^’ Hyimm C'aUin&, who died on the 
I^tb inah in his sevnnty-third yetir, wax elected 
.\s&ocbte of the Institute in lS5i), and proceeddl 
to the Fellrjwtihip in 1K77* Ho wjta District Sur- 
veyor for Uto wwleni division of the Git^* of 
Lotulun, and had a largo pmctice as an urchiLecL, 
his buildings mdudiug nuineroua Gitv offices and 
warehouHe.H, nnd large mansions, fie wa^ con¬ 
nected with ft niimljor of institutions, unJ 

luid (sarried out curious synagoguef^ tmd public 
buildingB for the Jewish Wiy, the mast no to¬ 
wer tby being the new building of tho Home and 
nospiUkl fur Jewish lucurahlea at Tottenliuiii, 
which he erected in copjTmctiou with bis ecu uud 
partner, Mr, Sfarcus CoIUiih. He wa-i tho archi- 
toeb selfiotcd in competition, for the now Lying- 
in ILospiml tor Women in City ttood, Uallis 
Court, a muneioii at BrosdstnirH, is one of hie 
huildiugtc. At ih+i Gonoml Meeting of the Tiisti- 
tuto lost Monday, Hio lion. Secretnryt ^fr. Alex. 
Crohum, F.H.A., in formally making tho announce- 
ment nf his doatbi, said that Mr. Cullma 
had come before them profnasioually in iriany 
wuys+ especially in his capacity fts district sur¬ 
veyor, and thoro were few arcbitocls who were not 
iicqiiiainted with him. He was a familiar figure to 
all of them, and they much regretted that ho liaJ 
posited away. But ho hsd left a good name Jimongst 
them, tn yoora gone by he had taken an 
active part in'^ thu work of the Institute, and had 
alw'AVS been uti ardent supporter of tboir beet 
intoreats. fn copctoaton, tho Hon, Becretoiy 
moved, and it w^aa resolved, that a luLtor of con¬ 
dolence be sen I to Uia beroavod family expressing 
the sympathy of members, and at the same time 
tlmir full nppreciutidn of his merits anti his work. 

The tote Mr. W, Mo» Settle [A.y. 

Mr, WillLim Aloes Settle, arcliitect,of Iflverstou ■ 
und Borrow, died on the uith Inst, at the age of 
twienty-ninti. Ifo possdd the latenntxitate Examina¬ 
tion of the Institute iii lHftS,und was elected Asa^- 
ciato in Ho was in pmctioe at Barrow, 

w^hero ho hod defligm'<] and carriod out u number 
fif buildings, anil was urcbitoct to the WaJney 
Estatos Company. 
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LOKT) liACOS^S » rERITi:CT l^ALACE." 

THt: Ai>pm&cbjing exhibition oE designs entl dmw- 
eLil>iiiilt€!i] Far the Prizes und BEudutibihipg in 
tb« gift of tbe lui^titnte itiijs potisibilitiea of 
cxoeptifinaJ mteix>et in view of iho euhJecF cUc^en 
thin yeiir for the Soane Med&llioa Ami I'lOO. The 
pri 70 is to be Awianled for tbe best TCAlisation of 
the iilesl itiimsion described in Bnccm’e Essay " (if 
P'uLltling," ixigiiming At Iho WL^rds, ** First there- 
foro, I str-y, yon cannot Luive n perfect paloco, 
oxcopt yon bavo two several sidefl/' A:c^ The whole 
pint! in to ]i>e -fOD feet from front bo bacbp with 
entrance in the centre of the front block; the 
length of the front block funog the forecourts is loft 
optioiiiil; but tb« general disTOfdtlenDf tbe plan, as 
(ntljostMl la tltu Essay^ is to be followed. Aruong 
the drawings rc(|nired ii a block pku to a scale of 

inch to the footp showing tbe tlit«e sucoeSBive 
jforiDCourts described by Baoon and the jiouiiioii of 
the ofllces standing at a dutance, with gaUeries of 
approach, os described in the last BeTiteinoe of the 
K^y. The atyle is left entirely opiioiuLl. The 
Exhibition upEins to the public on tbe Sninl prOiXr 
Miuiiia’hilc tbe Essay itself will Ik< useful to refer 
to, and it is thought advisable to print it here in 
fuJ]. that members may be in a posihon to appreciate 
the task competitors have bad set tbem^ and to 
fallow with intfilhg&noe thiiir various rcbdei'ingb of 
a ** perfect palace." Tbe EirBay, whjoh fallow's, 
is taken from the ton-volume edition ot The IForAji 
0/ Francis ^con, published in kindly lent 
for the purpose by the HoBk Secretary, Ur/ Alex, 
(jmktiui. Fiti.A. 

X,LV\ Oy ]lDirj>]Na. 

Uouses are built (o live in, and not to look on; 
therefore let use tie praferrod iKjfoit? unilorjuity, 
except wbt^re boUi may be hail. Luave the goomy 
[abrii^s oF boiisea fur beauty only, to the inehanted 
[aJiiccs of tb& TKUCts: who tiuild them with small 
cast. Me that liuLlda a fair Iksuss upon an ill aeatn 
committeth IdiuMlf to prisuiL S'either ilo T reckon 
it an ill seat niiLy^ where the air Is uiiwholnKimer 
but likewise where the air is unequal: as yen shall 
^ uiany hue swta, set upon a knap of grauud, 
cuvimoM with higher hlUs round about it^ whereby 
the luMt of Uio iun ia peut int nad the wind 
gnthereth as in troughs ; ao as you shaU have, and 
that suddoidyt aa gix«t diversity of heat and i3(ild, 
uB iE you dwelt in scvoml pieces. Neither is it ill 
air only tliat luakcth an ill seat; but ill wnys, ill 
niiu-kotB; and, if yon will eunsiih with Xlonius, 
m ucighbocn-B. I speak not oE many more : want 
^ jiE wul* r, want of wooii, shsdiv and shelter ; watil 
’of fruitfulnfeiii, anJ miitare of grounds of several 
nutUTiis; wart of proepecl, want oE level grounds; 
want of pLaOits at houic nmr distance for sports of 
hnntingT hawking, and races; loo near the stie; 
Eoo reruoto; having tlifv otmitnodity of navigable 
rfvora, or the discommodity of thfeir ov^LrJll>wing ; 
iw fur off fniiiu gTMEil cities^ which may hinder 


business; or too near theuij which bircheth all 
provisions^ and maketh overything d^^ar; where a 
man hath a great living hud together, oikI whore 
he ifl scanted: aU which, as it is impossible per¬ 
haps to find together, ao it is good to btow them, 
and tliink of them, that man may take na many 
AS be can; and if he have several Jwcdlinga, that 
ho sort them so, that what he W'anteth In the one, 
ho may find in the other. EucuUns anaw'trod 
Pojupey well, who, when he saw' Ids stately 
galioTies, and ronniis so large and lightsome, In 
one of hifl ho uses, aoid, ** Surely an excellent pkoe 
for summer, but how do you do in winter?'’ 
Lucullns anKwerod, Why, do you not think mo 
as wise as some fowls are, tliut over change their 
abode towards the winter 

To puea from the seat to the honso Itself, we 
will do as Cicero doth in the orator's arb who 
writes books tie orofore, and a hook he ontitloa 
Ora for: whorwl the Eoriuer dejivera this precepts 
of tbo art, and the latter the perfection. Wo will 
tbereforo describe a princely palace, making a brief 
model therfloj. For it is strange to a&a now in 
Europe, such huge buildings os the Vatican, and 
Eacurial, soiaoolhei^ Iw, and yet scaroo a very 
fair room in Lbeiiii 

First therefore, I say, you cannot have a porfeci 
polaco, except you have two sevoral sides ; a aide 
for the hanqueb is spoken of In the hook of 
Esther; and a sidi^ for the household; thu one 
for feast snd triumphs, tbe other for dwelling. 
T underalauil both those sides to Ijo not only 
returns, but ports of the front; and to be uniform 
without, tbo^h severally partitioned wjthiu; and 
to bo on both sides of a great and stately towor, in 
the midst of the front; ihat as it wem joineth thorn 
together OR eiUier hancL I w'ould bavo on tlio 
Bide of the lianqnct, in front, one only goodly 
ronm above stairs, of soiuo forty foot lugb ; And 
under ft a room for dressing or preparing place, at 
timea of triumplis. On tbe other side, which in 
the household aide, I wish it divided »t tbo first 
iTite a hall and a chapel, with a partition between, 
both of good slate and bignusa; and those not to 
go all the length, but to have at the farther end a 
winter and a summer parloun holh fair: and 
under theao moinB a fair and largo collar sunk 
under ground : and likewise eomo privy kitchona, 
with butteries,, aud pan trios, and the like, A a for 
tbo ko^r, I would have it two stories, of eighteen 
foot liigh apiece, above the two wiugjt; and a 
goodly loads umn the top, railed, with sLatuee 
interjused; and Lho lutme tower to be divided into 
rooina* as shall he thought fit. Tin- steim likawiso 
to the upper roome, let them bs upon a fait opon 
newfd, and finely railed in, with images of wood 
caat into a brass colour; and a very fair lauding- 
placo at the top. But this to b, if you do^t 
appoint any of the lower rooms for a dimng-pliiis* 
of servants; for otherwise you shall have thesor- 
v^ts dumw after your own - for the steam of it 
will come up as in tt tunnel. And wp mtidi for 
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ih« front Onlv I underetflud tbo bei^fbt of tbe 
first stftire to be siitpen foot, which in the height 
of the lower roonu 

Itevona thifl Iroot is therd to ho a court, 
but three aides of it of a for lower bulliling liiati 
the front. And in all the fo^if corners of that 
court, fair ataircases caist into turcota on the 
outside, uui] not within the row of buil^n^ 
thctneelves; but tboM towers are not to ba ot the 
height of the front, but mther proportionablo to 
the lower building- Ijct the court ii<st off pavetl, 
for that litriketh up a great heat in sumtuisr, and 
[uuch cold in winter; but oaljf auiue side al ejs, 
with n cross, and the qunrterfi to graze, b«iJ>g hupt 
flhoru, but ucst too near shorn. The row of retfim 
on the bdJHiuet side. Let it be all .■'taUlj ^llon^ i 
in which galleries let there be tlirce, or fino, fine 
cupoliis. In tbo lungth of il, placed at eqml 
din tunes; and lino colourad wiudowB of eevoraJ 
works. On the houssbold aide, ohamboffl of pre¬ 
ss noe, and ordinarv ontsrLainmonta, with BOma 
bed-ohambers : and'let all ihieo sides bo a double 
bouss, without thorough lights on ibo sides, that 
you may have rooms mm the sun, both for fons- 
uuoo and afternoon., Cast it al&o, that you ma^ 
hasn looms both for aummer and w in tor; shiidy 
for summer, and warm for winter. You simU 
have soiuetimns fair houses so full of glass, that 
ono cannot tell wbero to l)e come to be out of the 
sun ot coW. For imbowccl windows. I bold them 
of go^ use (In cities, indeed, upright do better, in 
respect of tbs nniforniity towartls the street), for 
they be pretty retiring plnotffl for conference ; and 
besides, they keep both tba wind and the sun off; 
for that which would strike almost through the 
room, doth scaMO pass the window. Itut let Ibein 
bo but few', four in tlio court, on the sides only. 

Iteyond this court, let there bc an inward ooiirt, 
of the aauii^ sejuare and height, which is to bfi 
on.idrQii€il wiili thfi grodfln on tkU sides - anu iij I lit 
inside, cloistered on all sides upon decent and 
b^utlful arcbes, ns high as the Brat story : on 
under atory, towanla the garden, let it m turned 
to a grotto, or place of shstte or estivation ; and 
only have opeaiing und windows towards the 
garden, and level upon the floor, no whil annk 
andet ground, to avoid all dampishueas- And let 
there bo a fountain, or some fair work of statues, 
in tbo midst of this coart ’, and to be pav^ as the 
other court was. Thestr buildings to bo for privy 
lodgings on both aides, and the end tof pri'T 
gallGties : whereof you must foresee, that ono ot 
them W for an infinnary, if the nnneo Or any 
special pei&iii shouW be aick, with ohaniMre, 
(lumber, end ricotit^ntt j'tJiidiig to i . 

This upan the sacond sUfry, I'poa the ground- 
story, a fair galterj, open, upon pillars j and npon 
the third story, likewise, an o^n gaflery, 
pillars, to take the prospect and feftshn^ of Ibe 
g^^en. At both comcra of the farther sid^ 
by way of return, lot there ba two debcate of ri^ 
cabinet, daintily pavetl, richly hangt!d,glm£u<l with 


cryatalline glass, aud a rich cupola in tbo midst; 
and all other eleguncy tbut moy be tlKJUghi uiH>n. 
In tho upper gnUery too, I wish tbut there umy 
1 }©, if tlio pbvee w'ill yield it, soiiiu fountains 
jmiuing in div'ers places from the wall, with some 
fins avoidances. Aud thus much fur the model of 
Ibo palace ; save that you must have, befoto you 
come to the front, three courte: a green court 
pTiiin , with a wuU ibiiut it; u second court of toe 
saiue, but more giuriiiahctl, with little turrets, or 
mtber emlRllhjhiJientfl upon the wall: und a third 
court, to make a aqiinre with ibo front, but not to 
be built, uOF yet uitlosed wdtb a naked wall, but 
inclos^ with terraces, Icmlcd aloft, und fairly gw- 
nishedoa the three sid^ ; and doistered on tho 
Irusido with piiUirs, sud not with arches below. 
As for oflit'cs, let them a tend at disUnco, with 
aome low gaUeries to jaas from them to the pabice 
itseli. 


REVIEWS. 

BLlLniNG DEVEL01*-MENU 

A HiMforu cf .HrcAi/icfiira^ tts 

Simysatu 'Art-hittcK Pto/eW-'cr e/ Jrtftifrc/ari\ titi- 

itirtliS, Colltfjf, Lomion, YoL I. L" Arch^t*^ 
hibrar‘^'* iJrrifi, pfj by Loniitminr, Orwn. 
if Cod 

Profifssor Siuipsoii has prwluctd the first volume 
of whol pirif>miBes to bo s very cifieful l^ok, if the 
two succeeding volumre presurve the high lovel of 
this. The development of architecture from the 
curliest times is a taigc subject, ombraciug many 
divislouB. upon each one of which oopious treatise* 
might bo—and in many cases ncitiuliy ^ve l^cn— 
written. The merit of ibe preaent l>Ook b^ in tlie 
mannor in which tho main stream of developmoDt 
is followed without long oicursions into ite tribu- 
taricfl, while, jLtthe same time, siiihctenl indicationti 
are giren as to the sources whence full iofonuatioji 
can w dorived regundiiig those uifl Iters upon which 
the author has not room to dilate. 

It must not be supposed, howe^Ter, that w'o have 
here a mere rrfoArtu/il of other prople'e <bsh^. 
Pinfesflor Sim |>snii lias visi tml many of ^ the biiud- 
inga to which ho refeim, and nobody is likely to 
so captioiiB as lo decline to read ii history of nr^- 
tectum merely ou the ground that the author 
conuot HjiiMik from first-hand knowledge of all the 
nlnces ho describes, covering, ub they must, u largt- 
proportion of the civiltfled world. The study of 
the buildings thciuflclves uJidoubtedly lends to the 
pen or pencil of tbo writer a facility find power of 
oonviciion which are not to be obtained from an 
Inepcction through the eyes of othot obs£trvcts i and 
wo have an instance of Professor Simpson's indo- 
uondenca of ^low in his convincing rtstoraiioti ot 
the west front of the EreclbcuBa* 

Egypt. t>f course, starts the tong history of 
imiluing development, Assyria wraee next, Ihon 
Feraia. Nest toUimn Cireoco with lU Buperlatlve 
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treojiurbS ■ and it ist iiut n UULe illuiuiuatijig to 
lind bc>w comparatively nmiklL a 9i»u.-c suJlioirs (im 
the scale nocossarily oxbplod in so wide a survey) 
to deal with a phase of aichitectnie which ta same 
minds lias represented all that was worthy ot 
study in thi!!i the most monuiuontal of the arU. 
Itoniau uTchitectcuio fullowe LhsL ol (Treenc, and is 
auoceeiled by the eG'orts of the early Chmtkna, 
whicb Lhoir turn* load on to the fsr^roaaliing 
iniluoin:^ of the ByiiAiitiiie style. Thorei the pre¬ 
sent TPlnino ends; bat its two successorB will deal, 
one with RouuiniiKqUDaiiLl meclutiTuI hnildiiigs^ and 
the other with the lienalesauce. 

ArcbiteotuTio, it ia trnq^ is the most monuinental 
of the arid *, but in Irioklng through Professor 
Suopsou^H pages one canuoL Iwlp feeling bow 
fleeting uru its glorios. Not even the Phamohs, 
piling enoruioua rock on nioh in their frestlese 
olimatei nor yet the ItomAos with Uudr vast nuisaes 
of conorete co^tiring buildings of whioh the extent 
and eplundoiir are never reali^i; not all the 
giants of the past, whii countod hthosir and human 
Itves AS nothing in the pursuit of their scheme^ 
have boon able to etay the mvage-^ of Time's fell 
huul,^^ or to oontjUQr ihe iiidifferencu of their suc¬ 
cessors. Commereo and war soeiu equuUy dostme- 
Lire of ancient buildings. The one turna the 
Parthenon Into a powder uingnxine, the other 
oloan: away the work of its forefathers to get uioris 
space for its own convenience. MohI at the 
examples dte<l in these pages are ruins ; some 
through convulalons of nature, bnt most through 
the neglect of man arising from changes produi^ 
either by the decay of a nation ortho death of a 
creed. The gods of Groeue have vunishEd^ and 
who was there to preserve their ieui|diH! ? The 
gods of Homs larDU slightly lictter, b^ng partly 
taken over by the Christiana along with eome of 
their tem]dofl ; hut these casieu were few* and moat 
of the bnililii^ of ancient Homo are buried m 
tlieir own mins and the occumulaUKl dihris of 
many oenturies. 

The alow but mrsisUmt ebangea which building 
underwent can do traced in l^fqsaar BimjiSDn's 
book; but be is less iDclinod tban monL otl^^ 
writers to regard tbo eourso: of development as 
showing n contiriLiOtt? ovoLution. Ho sees in ccf' 
luin fomiu and features which resemble tljose of 
other lands and earlier times an indication of a 
fresh start rather than evideuoo of Uncnl deeoont 
flow far tills was ot was not tbe case will iklways 
remain an ItiteresLitig uialter of speeulatiDu, for no 
eviilcDCu otlwr than n comparison of surviving 
fragments is ever hkoly to be forthconung. 

Not the least intert^ating part of tlie book are 
the pages dioaliiig with the 1i tilth known builLlinmn 
of Svno- They are mostly ctmrchoa, but they are 
hanolod, especially as to thiir planar with much 
HfciiR and orzgimility, and it Is- curious to find that 
ainoDg their omamontal features on »omc which 
ate atnmgcly oIqd to thosa which we are nccue^ 
tomiMl to associate with the innlijE'xnl work of 


Western Eonope, Imlood, a pGrusul of these 
pages wideQi4 the liorkon wonderfully and luaken 
the reader feel bow mnessary it is for him to 
revise his yoothlnl division of all UTchltecturc into 
Clo-^ic mu] Gothic. Uu is brought also to look 
bulow the Durfnoe, and to realise that true differ- 
Qn<*8 of style are the result, not of arbitrary 
oliangee of form, but of diflerenoes in tho methcul 
of construcUou. One resedt of ibis W’ay of treat- 
ing the subject is that the numerous and excellunt 
ellustmtiooa iD.oliide n large proportion of pinna 
and sections as well as photographs ttnd sketches. 

The whoJfi volume ia wdl punted and got up, 
find muses a desire for the speedy fippearsinoo of 
the two succeeding ports. 

j. Ax-riiKn Gotch. 

PEVIATIOX OF AXia IN ldEDI.EV.\L 
CHURCHES- 

La rfin'oJ!j«fi dr t'axr tJit-rUt rpnlxiigue f By 

Ltuleyrir, Mumbre djf rhtatiiut. tla 

VAcadrinv df* fa»fnjji/<j™ et l*oL 

ruru, IOCS. 

The subject of the masterly Paper which our 
HonorBi7 Corrosponding Member, the Comte du 
Laateyrie, liaa recently presented to the Library 
possesses an interest which is per1ia|vi more puroly 
arcbicological than arcbitoctuml. It Js etilE ad¬ 
mitted, iTOwevcr, that some knowledge of the 
history of hia art must form part of the oijuipment 
of the architect of to-day, find! it is of importance, 
therefore, Lliat he shouM hold buiiq viowens to the 
metbwls uf building which were adopted by bis 
prale&DSMra. That the ie:J9on taught by such a 
Pftpftr as this may not bo altogether without its 
preaent-day use seem'; to me to bo indicated by 
the tondemey in some quarters to exalt certain 
irregularities uf lino in inodiioval buildings into 
mifinem^tailF*" and to credit thtur bnildcm with 
ideas wMch wera entirely foreign to their motb^s. 
The theory refuted by M. du t^steyrio in this 
Paper luid a cerUiin vogno dnribg the last century, 
lu mfljiy mediirval obtircbcs w© find u deflection 
in the ^gnmont of the niftm axis of the huihling, 
the 0X10 of the choir forming A more or less 
prenoiioo^ angle with the axis of the nave. 
This deviatiem of osis was explainer] os Ffvtu- 
lioliad of thu inclination of the hciul of Christ on 
the croo4. I think, however, that scrioas etudonta 
in England linve long ainco rejected this theory, 
together with those of the “leper windows,” cross- 
lugged ^cnisadorsi” and other supqretitionH of the 
Oothin royivul, nnd I cojinot belisvo thnt M. d© 
^teyriti h right iii thinking that the majority of 
hngiisb orehieobgiele still accept it. It is oerhunly 
^UD that it was still wlopted by mofltMehHwlogistfl 
in branoQ when M. do L&stuyrie'fl Paper was 
^tUti, Ooo exception was M. Barbier ile 
MonUiilt, who was convinced to the oontmrv hv 
tbs bwfc tiuit not a angle oao of the litnrgiats of 
thfl Middle Ages over mentions deviaiion of axis - 
and lie asks boir, if there were any symbolism in 
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this incHtuitiDii, it ooiili |K>sfiibly invu iacufiMH] 
writers like Utijich ol St, \ fliciirti, DufHiidaBj. 
ttnd alh&r^, who seo syiuljolism cvorif where'/ M. de 
Ijaateyrie imiilyses jias^igto Irum ihewi' write^ 
which hflvo bwu support of thft sjtubolio 

thoorj, wjd ho ptovea nmcluslvcrly thHt no no of 
tboni Jo support it in tiie JtS3t (ii4gt«;» He re- 
miirks, too, thflt if any isokusi pttsa*;^D could be 
foiindt it would scurrely tiorry uiuich weightj for it 
wouM only belong to the cutogory of fhotastio 
intfiiijrolutious invontofl aiflarwiinl.i to explain 
things with which it is oviJent tbwt gyuiholiani 
had nothing wliJitevar to do- For iustiiticOj 
Dumndufl says that the sacristy in whioh thfi 
priest ptits on the ‘iscmd orniunaubf signifies the 
womb of the Virgin in which Christ put on the 
garment of the ll&sh. Vet no ono fluggests that 
SfiNcriaties were added to cburcshes with ttoy ideu of 
symljolUin. M. Je I^iatoyrio ijnoiat with approval 
a rule Laid down by Le Blnot* tbut ivo shoold 
never suggest n ambolio inteniiou, or accept any 
Dxplaiiauon bused on such u auppositioDt aalefis 
proof can be found in the w'rilinjifs of the Fathora 
or of the old litnrgists. It would bo an excellcDt 
thing if writers on eymboliem would follow this 
sage advice. 

There am other oonsidomtions which cunoot be 
reconciled with the tboorjin question. The uuiiftl 
troDtuicnt of the cmeilii shows the htail of Christ 
leaning towards the right (i.r. towards ibe left of 
iht! spectator), iiut we find that^ insteaii of the 
deviation of axis lielng olwaj-s towards the north, 
it ifl frofjnonlJy towards the south, and tlioitj is no 
renson to asae'rt even that the cnaes. of northward 
defection, are mo™ numerous ihim those of douth- 
ward dftfloction, before the thirteenth century, 
□loreovor, the crucifix represeatoel n triuinphaiit 
Chrish with head erect; nevortholoss numerous 
chiiiclies of this earlier period show the Hauie dc- 
deetioiiii which we find in later buildings, and these 
w‘o find too in oburcbciis which have not a oruoiform 
pltwi» ^ ^ 

What, then, is the Imo explanation uf these fre¬ 
quent dfiVTUtioufl of axis? After Ji Bearding the 
testhetic icaflon as unworthy of serious notice, wnd 
the impossible theory atructunii movement^ M. 
do Losteyrio noticefi the explK nation which sup¬ 
poses iiouie local necfessity, sooh na waut of apaet^ 
Dr the preeeiice of some streot or other obstacle 
which hud to bo avoiileil. ISiich causes do indeed 
account sometimes for Irregularities in extomal 
walls, in aislfss, in the length of truiisepte, und in 
the form and development of choir plans, but they 
do not generally uucearitnte any dovmtion of axis. 
We coiuo, then,' to the more gcufiml explaniitlon of 
carelessness, indiffatencojor negligence on the ptrt 
of the builders, to which far too much impurtanre 
hoH Ijcen st U^b j-tL Careful oxami nation shows 
that, infitofld of irrogularitiM being duu U> noglin 
genCB or caprice, tlioy arise simply from the practical 
diffioidties which tho huildew oncoimlered, diffi¬ 
culties tiently augUMfUtod by fht iinposaihility 


mumj.kvai. nii.Rcur-i^ Hfi 

of uiHh iiig a olean sweep of an earlier slruutnro 
occupying the sip'. 

It is t&sy to dispose of tho ohjecticjJi sometimes 
ibiitirrogulanties are found own in tatsM where 
there is roasou to believe that tlie builders were 
not inconvenienwd by the presence of pre-exist- 
in" work. Kntbing ciiuld bo more erroneous than 
the common vugue idea that the builsHngs of Iho 
Middle Ages ware carrieil out In a single campaign. 
This renuu-k applies, not only to the numerous 
ciUie:^ whore diffoixnt jarts wen? built at quite 
different building-ptriods, nor only to cases tJ 
addition or enlargement, hut also U> churches 
wldcli, although virtually of une pariod, were built 
in successive sections in order that the parts 
compleietl might be used for worship while the 
works were Icing continued in unolher imrl. A 
break in the mnsoury, a sudden iBterfuptio'n nr 
change in design of some decorative fesature in 
elevation or section, or an unlooked-for different 
of le^'fil—such small things prove tho troth of thie 
observation. In order to realise tht' diflicuUy of 
ndjustiug a new sottlon of thr- work to ouo already 
completed, we must remember that the part com¬ 
pleted und tifiod for worship vrouU lutve to be par¬ 
ti ttoued off by acroons or temprirary walls which 
would Lomplotely intercept a through view, and 
tliat the huildfihi jKwaeasod none of those inatrii- 
ments which w'oulo now be used In any diiEciiilt 
piece of setting out. It is easy to see how" a 
trifling initial error might roault in a very pro¬ 
ud uncod deviation. Htireitn fimt, wo have the true 
oipkutition of most of the irregularities of plan 
and dpi iatioue of axis which are ftumd in medijeval 
buildings. 

To Stoae who have luacle a serious study of 
inc<liLt.''Va1 architecttirf? these ohservutioits will 
doubtless appear the itierxisl truisms. They wen) 
admirably Htated twenty-five yimra ago by Mr. J.T. 
Micklethwaito in his liiminouB Paper on “ The 
Growth of English Parish Ghurohes.'" '|The 
key,“ he aaid, ♦'to iho history of the luedijcval 
[larish church is iho fact that it never ceased to bo 
used/' . . . “Tbo most extouslve works were 
always done ptecemcaL We souretiniea ^ see 
churchea, and Large onesi too, which at first sight 
look the same date throughout, as if they had bran 
built an timely new utmight out of the gtriiiud. 
But a careful exainluatien of Lhiuu will ^ncially 
reveal the or?ler of tine work, uud show evjJcnco of 
the earlier buildings oven in those w'hich have ro' 
plaoed them. The diBtartion of Home pkns, for 
wbioh atraugo and fantastical reasons have been 
invented, appears natnml enough when wo re¬ 
member the couditiona under which the builders 
worked and the difficulty which they must have 
experienced, with the imperfect instruiuonts at 
their command* la setting out a complicated build¬ 
ing on a Bile ftlreatly oeenpieil" fJricfJirohw/irol 
Joimiul, ixxvii. ^71). So wrote Mr- Micklo- 
thWaite, ami a<i, almtis^t in identical terms, writee 
M. dc Lastoyrio. Tlio is complete, 
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t>Di' or two of the i&xnmp1f-'4 difictifjgwl by SI* de 
tnfty be noticed bojfc. At NotrS'D&nie^ 
Paria. tbo doflecUon of Lite axis cjcciirs proclBoly nt 
iho point whore there was an intt^tniptiofi of the 
work^. The axia of the alubdif^chefch ol S*mt* 
IX'iiift ahows ileflw!tion in tbroe directions, cO^ 
spondintr to ita three pliiv^cfl of coustrection dtnfiDg 
the twelfth conttiify* Thopknaof t^int-Geriimm' 
dfiii-rpfra, Paria, t^ftint-Luiimer, BIoiSt and Saint- 
Nicolas-du.*Port teach Ibo sarae lesson. It w'OuJd 
bo iedtona to EngUeh pinna of the Ewme 

kind; for, imlo^, examplea uF deviations of aik 
and irre^laritics arisiimi from tho sama cnoito esist 
in hund^a of p«rishchnrohee. Of taigercburtheu 
T will only montion one—York Mimituir—which mn 
easily lie teatod froiJJ Sir- lloland Panl'^a plan (TAc 
7t!i January ISUH, text pajfe 11)* 

51. de Inwtoyrie conclndw hia Phper with an 
English example (Uovorloy Miriator) of domtion 
in tlm Irenaverse ilxcs of the liays ol the nave* 
Lot mo cite n corrosponding eiampk ftop KranceL 
In R* J. Johnson's Spi'riiriens 0 / Enritf Frmth 
Jr(rAi7« L'ftirt there is an oxceilont plan, {plate 10) 
of tile monafilio ehurch of Saiiit-Len-d'Eaaerent 
(Otec)if which showri a dcftnlte deviation In the 
transveme axes of the iiavo baya* Tbo expkimtiou 
ia eiiiiplo. Biiicc .lohnson'a plan wna made u 
restoration liaa reveale^l the fact that the clmrch 
htilll after the founda^tm of the firiory in 1081 
was termiaatod oaatwanl by an a^ ilanked by 
two KTfiiillnr aiKos, the latter being on the site of 
the existinR tiny immadiately west ol tlie towers 
which flank the choir. The wcatem lesponda of 
the nave arcade of the elevenih-centnry chnreh 
still floTvive, and against the original west wuU 
a nai'thftx vfoa built in the middle of the twelfth 
century. When the reoonstrac^on of the churcb 
was uedert&kon in the la-it qimrler of tbo twelfth 
century, beginning at the euNt yadl, the cbovot was 
Ai'.t uut n^gdlarly in itself, but its trenfiTorse axis 
was not set exactly i«itiU1oI with th^ west vrall of 
the clovGnih'Centu^ chnreli. The first Boction of 
the work ended with Iho double hay west of the 
ttankinj: t iwors, and thy original na.vo would bo 
hit standinig for nae until this hret sceifen oonld 
bo occtipiHil. WbotJ ihfi sflcoDd section waa under- 
taken, and the old nave uken down, the error wus 
evidently ilisoovored, and the bays on the north 
ride of the nave wery apiic^xl a little iimre widely 
than those on tho souLh side, so as gradually to 
nu-et tbo doflecteil Une ol the we^t wall, which 
cottid not have been removed without dt>stroying 
the nartliiiX and ite tewfirfl. 

To sum Up. There was iiorer the Uiost idea of 
symbolism m the mcliiuitlon nt the choir pbn 
of auj niediieval ohureh. Irregularities of this 
kind are rimply acoldentiil facts^ resulting aomo- 
times from the nature of the site, more fFujnently 
from obiHtrueltons aiiriug from the preaeuce of 
LjarUer structures, or from changes in, or additions 
to, llio original plan ; but in tbo majority of cases 
they are the inevitable result of the conditions 


under which the buildore of the Middle AgOs 
worked, and of the imperfection of lha methods 
nt their djsposat for adjusting giiocesaive comitnuj- 
tions in vast Imildings, the aepnrate jiarta of which 
were never orectod all at the anine timo. M. de 
Lftsteyrie quotes mi inte testing steiy whieh showi; 
how archilecte of the Middle Ages regarded un- 
necoSHnry irregularities. At Alet/. there is a 
church, built by the CelestlDCS between 1871 and 
1400 , which show^ a very pronouncc^l deflection of 
ite axis. A chreniule tells us tliat the arehitect, 
ashamed of having made hia work so orooked, 
died of grief and distress 1 

John Bit.boN, 


MINUTES. IV. 

At thn Foarth (UrdiuiiLr;) of tbij Session 

lltOa-irii. belli Momlay, IRih Dweniber IS^IIS, m s p.qi.— 

: 5It, John Eteli}iL«r, AJt.A., In the Chair, 

lit Faltowii jlbclading 5 roeitibara of Uw CDimeil). 2S A*«»- 
rlktM {inalaiiiiqj 3 mKOiteiN of the CtHincU). I Hon. Asso¬ 
ciate. and Tisitorsl tbo MEuutns ol tbo Meelmi; 

hrld tlb llcocmW IJM)."! fl®] war taten iva rtw4 «)il 

sigTid M correct. 

'JLc Qon. Ij^CT^lory nOiiolinCnl the iLacCiue of Ilyinaii 
Henry Callioi, I>i*trie$ Bwnreyor fpr lbs Eiatiini IfiriBion 
ul the City of Lrt>ndou, cltcied dMiJctera IRGII, 

ItsTT i and it ww resolred that a vote of condolexioe wftll 
Ilia icIalUcs be ptifscd, and that a letter be escDl fretu iho 
Insiitnte to his bweated Jamlly atprmbipf tbe Eyini«lhy 
oJ mcDibers, and their fab appreciation o( iho inerits and 
irork ol iheh late eollaa^uc. 

5lr, Frederick Walkn altendinp ter the hrsi litao Bines 
bis cloQiJoa as FcJJua' was frunuklly adoilited by the Fre- 
iditenl. 

Tito foliowfiig eandidatei, found by tljo Counoil to bo 
Biidible and iioftlifled fcir iinenxi.l]«rHhip ttcoordlng to the 
Ohafter and Dydavn, were TecominondEd for elwtkin 
Aa FELlj05t'S [27): ftegloa)(l Htorotlrld, A.lt.A., .\t A. 
Oxon., F.!iA.t Walter Cave; Howard Cbattelld Clarlio; 
Robert DiuiiB Dick ^NewcaEtljB-Dn-Tyan): WilHnm Hawke 
j^AiWy. |Caj)e Town); (linrald CalContl flcratey 

[Olirn JtmrM Situlatl 168.7 , 1688); Bcojamiu SopLlium 
jracciH (HdR): Protawir WilUam Ricbard L«thaby[^ne 
5h*ilrtfJMl 18711, Rtrpiu Student 1881]; Edwin LnndBeor 
Lutyeoji; Sdervyu Kdiutiod llajcartiipy; William Oocil 
Mornbafl, 5f A.; Kdwtird John May 1071)]; 

John Howard Monpm lCiuniiDnihDti)i; Ernmt Ncwion; 
S[>]^OwEn |A. (WarTinRbni]i; Aiabnxe Macdonald 
I'cynter; F.difiruii1 Bciirodor Pirior; Hnlmy Ralph Rieuda; 
Charles James Tall (Attoebile 1082]; Robeit John Tbom. 
sorn [JjMKVilc l8flt]; Tbpriaiu Harrison Tbarpe (Dtrbr); 
WlRuun Tnnibull iWalHnuten. Now Zealand); Hoyh 
‘rhaokemy TtirnBr, P.3 A.. ; Edward Prteleau Wairtn, 
F.S.A.; Lonlo Alfred WcatwLch iSlaujflold); FroncM Albert 
Whltve]!: Walter Hriity Woodroflo [A. 1080.]. Aj ASSO¬ 
CIATES ( 2 ); John Aicbibald Lucoo /or 

AtMcuU^iiiip 103SJ (EKter); Williaii] Datby Quirke [/A> 
&^Roitrr 11)01. Hludeitt 1002, QiutUfted for 
IMAJ. Ab HOS.COElfESPOXDl no MEMBER: Martin 
Nyrop, Member ot the Royal Arudinnyaf Arts (Copetihafen}. 

PapcTfl by 5feun. AJgitaj'i.i.ler Goseoync juid Arthur J, 
Dii an STttxsn Qixite bating been rend by tbs aatfacra 
ORi! i.llaatrataiii by corteoiu., executed work, nuteriali, nird 
latitejn slidee, the Fa|HTs were dleetuiBeil. and a vote of 
thankx pawd to the aulbon. by aodaiiiatfon. 

The prowfldine^ closed, and the mcedju Icrminaicd at 
y.3A p.m. 




CATHKUluLnP ClTJIliniEai, vnov TAB I^MaTII aDILLAUHR. 


THE ^MlUCClOTIl^ WTNDOWS” OV CHAJmiES. 

By CLKMKSr Ukaton ^Ntiu chit tel j. 

I X tbe lust tine days of an Indian summer lL onr fortime to linger awhile iti the scimll 
but thriving town which surronnda the richest of all the iiithedrab of Eiirot>e. There 
is no decay at Chartres, as there h at Eavemta; and rio bolt of factories, as at 
Nuremberg \ neither ia the cathedral lost in the busy movement of a metropolis, an at Paris 
or London. One feclu in the comfort of a welLto-do present, and yot iti eonluot with a past 
BO great that jt gives a charaoter to all the country round. The giant mas a of the cathedral 
is continued through other monuments into the open held—cburehea, gateways, stretoUea of 
fortlhed wall, and mediiBva] dwellmga. The tuind ia in repose and Htimidated in anch a spot. 
In these radiant autumn days the noble spires, the tinest on the Continent, roee abarp againut 
a clear pale-blue sky above the fa^^ade, so strong and solid os to appear like n weather-beaten 
Alp rather Ihoji a work of mon, and giive, us it were, an invitation to study tho past. 

All the building is grey ; even the glass of tbe window's ia not black, forming dark patches 
on the stone, but is decomposed into iridescence of pearly grey, and on this the black lines of 
the quatrefoiled bars alone stand out aa black. Not far from the cathedral the eliurcU of 
Saint-Pierre is beautiful alao in its quiet Pfucc. When we saw' it one early morning it rose 
from a lielt of trees whose hmnchea were half Jxvred of their leaves of lawny gold; and its 
buttresses mounted upwards to the long dark roof, dark ngainst the bright pale sunshine 
whose light pierced through the two walls of ancient gloss, making it n sea of transparent 
grey with bright glints only of ruddy red and sombre Jdue. Such sighta, seen for an instant 
only, 8 trike home like a. barbed arrow, to remain 6^ed in the memory for ever. Tliere Is 
nouglit on earth more foir* 

In the falling twilight, grey walls are dark and mysterious, and as we wandered in the 
failing light along the banks of the sluggish river, we saw the last gleams of evening retieeted 
in ile dark water as lines of ombor ; above thifi, low, rambling nmesee of roofing, honaea 

niLnlSeri*^. Vi 4 . XJII. ^4:1^. 11 Jwa. jj 
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huddling together oh Uie centuriea left them, with here and Uiere a glint of a modest lamp. 
Far away abcjve these dwellings, above the water and the willows feathering into the sky, the 
long, dark mass of the cathedral dominated all things, and iU two spires, now block, fined away 
into j>oints in the darkness, while between them the silver streak of the new moon appeared. 

From such a l>eauteouB present, Uien, we looked do\»n the vista of the past into tlie doings 
of the men who lived and worked here, as living as we to day—when the great cathedral 
wiis covered with scaffolding, and all was fresh from the quarry and not grey with age. 

Day by day we wanderetl in the sombre light of its interior, lit by the venerable windows 
whose glass has tinctured the light for seven centuries, and we asked whence and how came 
these masterful works ? When one sees, as here, the great place such colour occupies in the 
general architectural effect, as compared with the i>ale glare of the cathedral at Amiens, one 
realises that such a question is no unimportant element in the history of architecture. And 
yet the books give but meagre reply. 

The term ** precious windows ” is employed by the monk named Theophilus, who wrote, 
there is every reason to believe, in the twelfth century, and whose MS. is happily extant. 

It occurs in his preface in the phrase ** quidquid in ferustrarum pretiosa varietate diligit 
Fruncia.** This author has been much'quoted : yet, that all that might be has l>6en gleaned 
from him is not the ease; and as one who doubtless once trod so important a centre as 
Chartres, we make no excuse to turn to him again. 

And, first, to note this, that if he wrote of glass painting, it was as part of a larger 
whole. The book in which he speaks of it is the second of three, and treats of glass making, 
of the building of furnaces, and the making of windows and of vessels in glass. The first book 
treats of mural {tainting, and the last of metal work in general. 

In 8[)eaking of making the windows, he says that to make the iron mould for casting the 
necessary Htri|)S of lead one is to use the tool for working cast metal; and in speaking of 
painting Uie glass, he says the lines are to be {tainted as for wall {tainting; one uses the brown 
colour called “ {x»c.” We may infer, then, that he was accustomed to see all these arts carried 
on together, and various facts confirm this. At Angers, in 1080, the Abbey of St. Aubin gave 
the use of a house and vineyard to the painter, one Foulques, on condition that he painted 
decorations for the monasterj’ and mode their windows. At Cluny there was a room, some 
eight metres broad, devoted to the making of metal work and glass windows. The Abbot 
Suger was a goldsmith, and had windows made for him at St. Denis. At Auxerro three {>re- 
beuds were a{){X)inted in the eleventh century—one a {>ainter, one a glass-worker, a third a 
goldsmith. In 1066 the Abbot Didier sent to Constantinople to engage workmen cunning in 
the art of working mosaics and incrustations Ac., and he trained among his own {people 
“ very studious workmen in all kinds of works which are made in gold, silver, bronze, iron, 
glass, ivory, alabaster, and stone ” (Chronicif of Leon, Bishop of Ostia). 

\A e have thus insisted on this {wint because it is necessary to understand what has been 
so lost to view, that the ancient arts were not worked separately, as is the case to-day. but 
that many kinds of craftsmen worked in touch with each other around a common centre of 
interest, thus producing a collectivity of intense intellectual attention directed to one end of 
architectural adornment 

Tinted glaiM known to the Homans, the Gauls, and the Greeks: they worked in 
small quanUtios. and made imitetiona of precioos stone*, and confined their alma to Uie 
decorative iii» of the matenal. The traditions of this art were handed down the dark ages, and 
we see hy the f«t r^ted by Abbot Didier bow it may have come to Venice, and thence 
through LomWdy to the North, tnamellmg was also transmitted direct to the Rhenish 
centre hy workers brought by a pnnceaa-the wife of Otho-from ByaanUum. It is from the 
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Bhenish centre * that the arts most have spread, and apparently by the Comacine masons 
and decorators. We find the earliest works in glass at Dijon, Aoxerre, Zurich, Strasburg, Metz, 
and thereabonts, and one is dis[> 08 ed to regard this lower Rhenish centre as l>eing the tnie 
birthplace of glass painting: it soems to have been transmitted thence by Chalons to St. Denis, 
Chartres, and Normandy (Le Mans, Poictiers, Angers) in the early part of the twelfth century. 

Tlieophilus had knowledge of this traditional origin, for he spetiks of ‘'treasure 
bequeathed to our age by the wise foresight of our predecessors.” Hence we need liave no 
difficulty in realising how glass-making exiBte<l in the eleventh century, in comfiosite ateliers 
where men also made enamels, worked metals, and painted on walls and roofs. 

The Museums of Paris, Cologne, Berlin, Ac. ore rich in examples of the enamels they 
made, which it is well known are exclusively cloisonne or champleve. The archieologist 
di Sommerard suggested many years ago that such enamels were the {X)int of departure for 
glass imintiiig. This is now conclusively proved to l>e the case by a coiu|)ttrison between 
enamels still existing and the gloss at St. Denis and Poictiers. Various curious technical 
maimerisms prevalent in the earliest windows which disap)>ear immediately for ever are only to 
be explained as borrowings from enamel design, and seem to indicate tliat the earliest windows 
were made by enamel workers. Suger says he brought strangers to execute his windows at 
8t, Denis, and he brought an enameller from V'erdun to make the great champleve crucifix 
end reliquary, so that everything favours this view. The same is true at Le Mans, where 
Hucber has already noticed that the design of the earliest glass there is the same in many 
respects as the enamel plaques still pre8er\’ed in that town. 

The cloisonne or charapleve enamels consist of plaques of metal with nused lines 
into which powdered enamel was placed and fired, and the whole then polished down. Such 
pieces were generally small, and though figure-work is fomid, they were mostly reserved as bands 
of colour and ornament associated with repoussi silver or gold plate, where the figure-work 
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was more conveoiently executed. The altJir at Sent^ Ambrogio at Milan is perhaps the 
iinest example o! such work. It wofl made bjf a German in 035» The medallioDs eo formed 
are separate very often from the enamel hy a betidod filet made from a drawn gold wire, ae 
described in Lbe lbir<l book of TheophUus. 

Tbe earliest enamels are in transparent «Uas and not opatpie, as in tlie later Bhenieh 
and Limof[ea work, which is entirely in champleve, and at the end is of consideniblB size. 

One can see an emmple in 
the boctk cover, from Bt. 
Denis at the Louvre, of 
the twelfth century. If 
made without the hackini^, 
as found sometiidefi, one 
would have a tiny i^lazed 
window where the lead 
lines are represented by 
the doihone, Sneh a piece 
wouhi liavG captivated the 
iitteutien, and would have 
certainly suggested mak¬ 
ing larger ptinels by using 
the pieces of enamel as 
they came from the cru¬ 
cible litifore being re^luced 
!e jK>fl'dcr for emuuelling. 
They would be united by 
metal strips of larger 
calibre, and from that tu 
cnltiug up the glass made 
for the utensils was a na¬ 
tural step. It is certain 
that all the means for 
GxtKJutJug such work would 
lie at baud together in a 
comfiosite workshop, and 
that having arrived at this 
stage nothing wi^uld he 
more natural than to imint 
the faces, hands, anil dra- 
pt^ries of figures, as was 
being done on the walls, by mixing powdered metallic scales with the enamel uaed for the 
doisonnfi enamel, and firing it down in a similar way. The earliest glass known—that at Le 
Mans and Chnlons-sur-Miinie—showii figures whose draperies are bo angnlsr that lliey imply 
that the habit of so drawing them wus that of a man aceustomed to cut them in metal ’ and 
each a peculiar technique quickly disappears and does not again occur. That these windows 
are very nearly the earliest figure-wr.>rk done would apixjar from the fact that the writer of the 
Lih^r raHlifimlu of that place, speaking of Guiilaume de Pagsavant, who erected windows in 
tl42-ndti, mentiona tJiem im l>eing and yet as irradiating hrighl refiections like 

th<Me of gems, Thle association of gemdike brillbncy and life-like figures is the moment when 
from the hnrharous enjoyment of coioiire^l light some eubjective interest was sought for. 
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We hnve thiis examined an admittodly dark Bubject Lii order to got at an niidorBtnnding 
of the kind of doeugn found in airly wnidowa—the origin of ^hioh, if long recognieed 
lie oxietiug, has not yet boen explamed. li we fix our utUntioii on the idea of a small 
panel of stained leaded and pain tod gtaee made with very Hunted appliances, and as an 
oSkUoot of the enamel work and metal work which in the elerenth century was the great art 
of the day, we shall reiiliee that the desire to utilise such pjuiela would take the fonn ol 
making a aerios of them and fitting them into the iron bars which were inserted into the 
window openings* Such bfire oxiet to this day at the Catheilrnl ol Torcello at Como, and al 
Sit Pieri'o de Clages, near Biddes in Valais, Switzerland. Sucli an ussumbisge of small pirts 
making one whole was the 
common basis of d^ign for 
altar-frontal 8, reliquaries, 
and book-covers so much 
in voguei. There would ho 
thus a series of square 
lianels in the iron barfi; 
hut Lhe monotony of this 
would suggest llio AUerna- 
tion of circles and squares, 
and the device of putting a 
large border all round the 
series, thus making them 
one rmemrUt. The inter¬ 
vals formed 1>etween the 
squares and circles would 
be filled by geometric orna¬ 
ments like t.hoea used for 
the chumplevi* tablets, und 
the dividing lines so uni¬ 
versally found would lie 
suggested by an imiUtion 
of the pejirled lK>rders in 
metal nailed rooritl the re- 
pmiss^ jmnels. The figures 
would l>e drawn ivitli this 
re^iousse in mind as luis- 
roliefs ; that i» to say, as fiat on an even ground. And thia ground would be blue, wliich 
WAS considered of all the tinta the moot precious, and was asserted to be made from aapphires ; 
or sometimes on red. The painting would lie made in outUne, with no desire for re^ilisni, 
after the tradition of the wall painting ulso in use, Theophilue says: ** You will employ 
the colour in the Euces and bonds instead of the colour described in the preceding l)Ook* calletl 
pose*’ " As to the snbjocts, they were, for all the craft h, choiren by the olerka, and given in 
writing for evocation to the cmfismen. There w'ere olso trsditionaiy forms of representation, 
as well as for the detaUa and Arrangement. 

This representa very nearly all that can Iw known to-iiay of the origin of glass t^ainling* 
It ifi evident that such an atmosphere and conditions would lead to very honest craftsmen^a 
work, l^sed on the strong and delicate Bomaneaque tmditlons. And in every particular wo 
find all this existing. The im]>ersonal but honest cruft thus organisotl formed the strong 
root from which the later fiotiue devolupmeuts outgrew* 
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The \)finJows at Chiilone-sur-MarDe, Le Merne, those of St, Denis, and the three great 
windows in the west wail of Chartres form a manifeatalion o! this early epocli whore all iho 
X>artkiiliirs ennmeokied are found. 

But years passed rapidly for them as for oa. The men who m their strength worked 
out the new art grew feeble, and gave their phices to aons and apprentices, who learning 
at the outset a liTing art would be set to work at ouce to mell, to cut, to {lalnt, to lead up. 
They were free at once both to extend and hnproTe a process already euatmg, and to give 
all their attention to design. 

At ihk very moment, too, there was an immense field lor aucU work. The age of building 
enormous cath^rals had come; nrolutecture was in a state of active transformation; new 
ideas w-ore eagerly caught at and found place in the growing faliric of tradition which Gallic 
invention was cultivating on the Bomaneaque basis. The attoutiou of the gretvt men of the 
day was given to such things, and this new means of giving ut once most brilliant colour tLud 
Hubjective representaticms made a deep impression on the [tuhlic. Hitherto the centre of 
interest had been inwall painting, in sculptured capital a, and In the w'onderful goldsmith's work 
and enamels, (At Vezelay, for instance, there is no place for glass in the early twelfth century 
nave, and the capitals offer a world of subjects comparable to the wmdowfi of C liar tread And 
at this very mom ant the great discovery haul lueen made of throwing the whole weight of the 
vaultml roof on to defiintc i)omts by the ribs, which condncterl the stress on to the clustered 
shafts and left the wall veil Iwtween with so much leas work to do. It could then l>e cut away 
into window openings, to make room lor the oolanred windows which now liecame the recognised 
means of ilhistrating history and dogma, while the capital became merely ornamental and 
simpler, and wall jiainting faded into Ineignihconce. Hence it came to pass that the new art 
had o moment of immense popularity ; nothing like H had over l>een seen. It was in lie day 
os great an excitement as automobilism m ours^ Nobles occapied themselvca in the art, or 
the art was in such esteem llmt those who took it up became noldos by the fact of doing no, 
Prelatt'S and princes found fumis, and the ourjK^rations vied with each other in the honour 
of providing a window which illustrated their profession. There was the same momentary 
enthuelasm w'hich waa caused at Florence by tbe new school of painting inaugurated by 
Cimabue. Theophilus spoaks of those who admired the brljliaucy o! ihe glass, and the Le 
Mans MS. aiya that people forgot their bueinesfl to look at the windowa erocted hy Gniltanme 
lie PasfHivant, In this atmosphere of intense interest and strong activity did the twelfth- 
century windows of Chartres come into being, while the King of England brought over 
artista from St- Deuis to work lit York, pari of w^hoso work still remains. 


thi entering the cathcflnil one is in a slate of semi-dorkuess. The rich colours of Iho 
glass produce an oWurily which it takes a little timo to get accustomed to. But attention 
directed to the windows, one iinda them not only beautiful, but mysterionsly beautiful. Truly, 
as we ahull see, there was a rich science and noble art which make thorn independent of iinv 
lidded heanty; yet it is the coee that, licautifui m a Greek bronco is even in n plitster east, it is 
far more Ijeautifnl when it is seon in the added Iwauty of the rich |iutina time hue given it, 
and it is the name for these windows at Chartres/ But the three great twelfth^cenlory 


* 8inG« wiilidK Uih^h tine* a Tif^ortmn [iroleiil hu bo(;a 
idulv in Ji>vnual rlu IVborj ■.» lo th« WAy lh« wiM^^wa 
wn> rwtored. Hie wnWr u^;— 

Grmtlrr dee piemfft, tonlp^r iVi chapltdAUX, juurifler la 
vlnune btfmaUi d'un monubicdt A la enpoYctUSini tie 
runiti 4t eljflr tai A l« monle Uu I'axe^ 

tzoilinanriel rHaaunleart. On Toit in punlU Atteatab 
eillfian qa^A ClurtTH; oa cn vail tlaiu loutee W ^Ub« 
i]» ‘ ^oi, la ortm* inaxpUbk, c'«it la 


4<n^B|J«n Art t«!rn^r«a. Da jr trATalMe af«} nna 
oiAUMaique boiharia. 

^ Qumnd on n'Mt pu oalrf, iJe|itile qae1qai!i jjuanifM, tLijii 
Noire.name tie ChkrtEH ai ijaa Ton j pJinAtre auiaq.rii''biui. 
par uno eloha mutinfte, on fpmavn ocie AlTreiiBa dt^nUon* 
Locthre JijutmTriJhta qai no^&re piieoro rombflanaU 
1 Immonm v»l moInlanuiL aieaip^ie. Unc IhdiIAm 
erar «i puae par 1 h b«we daJafotado onaldoniole 

el pw IvnaUe- tin Midi EtahuiiI Je ioji4irt- 
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windows in tbs west fayuds have been restored with a iree band^ and ilie putina of tune has 
disappeared; yet they are sUU of fine ofToot, and are the grandeet examples of Romanesqne 
glass existing. The only other piece of twelfth-century work to i)e found there is the centre 
Ijanel of “ La Lolle Yerricre.” This is a remarkable piece of design, and has presented on 
enigma so far^ inosmucb as tt could not Ijo diissod with anything else. Eut medallions lately 
noticed at ChtUone, and another at Angers, mark it as being clearly j>art of the Rhenish current 
of design ; as there are so many dohiile similar^ the various panels mast have a similar origin. 

The w'indows in. the nave are medallion wrindows, each over two metros broad and eight 
high, and about six metros above the ground. There are about twelve of these in the nave 
and traneopla, and a number around the apee. Thoy show a dialinel treatment from those 
of the twelfth century, and the origin of the design reqaires a separate netice. 

The transepts and choir are fumisbod with a serios of windows with lai'go hgarea 
calculated to be seen from ii distance, and the clerestory continues the series in the nave. 
There aro three large rose windows ; and in alt there are 125 osampleSi making this collection 
the finest in tho world. 

So great is the lioauty of the general impression of the colour aesoctatod with tho rliythm of 
the arebitecture, tliat it provokes general onthueiaam and delight. While this is truly justified, 
tho full l^eauty of the work is not seen until it is brought to light by a close attention to 
small details, which alone reveals the sciom^ of design, that makes the work so successful. 

Comparetl with lalor W'orks of all dates, these windows truly merit the title of precious; 
nothing has been spared to make them so in materials, workmaDship, and design. Tho glass 
alone represents the destruction of a thousand tons of wood, for at this epoch glass was 
made with S4md, and ashes from wood, and a whole forest has been burnt to produce these 


nouEft Jb niAj,eaU du cfALh^fftte. Dc tout Ids 

TBodtUfira tit, YoiU Eg pluA miti^rtliilo. H tiffBce FinimA- 
tCriollo btULCilQ i|ue n^pundjut 6Uf 1^ v^olUh pwtTH 1 a liuur 
lUa vinVl Titrtqt. tl tUUCbo 4 FAuit lUrfidife de 

IWji Fon t mttajrS Igb TTlmix do |b rotiu» ocdiduittBlo 
qI det tmU (tfcAtrea qii'cllt Rtirtdtonte, lUEitl que ceax da 
biu-cul^ m^ruLUiTuO. Mtintmuint, on ifromai# liani ta 
diiiiiqbuliiiojjv. Tmtas lex vem^r&i. y pBiiaeronl,id Ic puhUo 
no wa divide pBx A jiratettcf eanb^ cotte fnacalB ontreprtM. 
Foici cwnnumf ;ir«e^,rnj! hr ratAturatturt <£s ihtMiftr. 
D'BbotdH.on d^monUilt vtlrBD.cip^nittoc quJi Dct'cx'^ale 
jAiikBJB WIN I>e9 pioTWBDX UunbAit ult le i;iav6 da 

l''^SlSu cl tiiritent Adut uiM oA, il y t iiuBJqaot 

RimiBicet, on t GtklET^ im ritniSI, tool Id mondo n pu re. 
cuflilllr dot frofrnianU do VfltrvL J'bI rusAud, 
i|Uc|i{u«4-uni d« cea d^brU, Je ma reppuHt, d^nillottrx, 
qu^un jpbr. Entrant datiB Ib cbjuinajii« dentin 

I ■MajEniMiJ, j'tntdiidii nn grand frBcxx d<? Tcrret 
Qu^ut^ce dcina? dcTnucui-ja aa toni. 

dit-il plftcidonjeat, jea vitrxni inw Ton vrqmrte pour lot 
mtaiKor.*' n r'r b tumn iUrccmT^ntoct 4 wiBar d* tSbux 
vilTBax; on TEioplxe* Its niMMBaa cbui^b . . * o^tBt Ait It 
rMUurmliaei t 

Uiifl foil Ib YOiriiSro d<iniODl^, on. I'amporte k Ptriik 
Quel Irtitcment niblL-tUfr djui& Fatelier du tostBiirxJtaiirf 
On ['ignore. MbIb on atit du inaiDfl dBiu qciEl olle an 
DorU It sulHl dt regtrdcr nm* (En^tro reNtui^ pcmr 
B'bMttovoir (Ill’ll ti'j X AacaDic m»tuhlBnco emtw I'objet 
(IQi f%\ parti Et oelot qoi Hrt nminit, 

On B rtenrS ce jjBnuEBu; on 1 'b d^pouill^ dc In Douota 
da ponsfiAra qnl DTI ilioiiDiudt lik iTBiispBrencDi. nuis lui 
doniiBli tntrtifDij mb otunEcii mn^ifuifitoa at douceB, cetia 
d'uii roloiiTB Bontbra NEmf dt piETTarin. On nn 
a (kit cuiD ohoM troldfr. datB at seolta, iin dlitJl im ptjdcr 
oolari^, oo|]4 aiir tme TiiTv blaiKihs. 

" MbIb, diBani 1(4 tuUsun do noux rraux ttomniax 

bcuyki k IftTEi W variB et A Is remeltn dBns od U 

vCtit BQ trelxlEme u^to. n (BUt BVdir ia poxsion do Ib 


anuM' Et dt la uJ«t£ pour nouj hlAtuer de rendni b ch 
yGrri^RS lour dtrtd et Uor limpiditd primitiTCB."—Cea 
vilTiLU]! Bvalem-llx aa lr«lid'^m 0 sifclB Jei miOcaM tana 
qn'ils pn^seniDiit BnjcTnrd'hni apr^ tos lasdiToeegt Le 
tampa ii'un Bvalt-il p&a nodEfl^ faa oouEEare ? Jd ngoare 
«t ■BQa^ n'DS flxxcx mn. tin TWHjifbB, ce qaa ja atiB el 
cfr qna noouDaltra. lout hoittoici do ^Gtt, c’est qua lea 
vitr^x qui onl ptr too niniiiN ni obArniOH ni 
AdMOt^ id bdauu. 

On na B^BBt pax conlenlk da lea nDUorer et, bU (and, w 
nettcjuj^e mime n^^it qu^'an. houu^te pn^toile. On lea 
n rexUvui)^ o'eat'd-din qn’ori a nefait lex partiEB <>& dox 
niar»BiiJt anl«nt brtcifa. . . . Ich ja m'en tiaru 4 
qttElquGs i^dexionB doat ohikcuii poarra oonolbia ca qu'il 
Tsadira. 

On vatt, comdiE Jd TbI dlt, dea mora de It 

DBtbj^nde da Cbutrex de belion piDrreB Boulpt^ qui 
appartauBimt jadu A I'^fice at que I’uD Biuiiit pa cm. 
ptojFT lixnn 1* reatuTratinn. On na I'u point ljul| du 
[□aiue on n lakae cm d^brie au pled de It CBlb^nde. 
Quand on ■ r^pATd rertaine? Terriki^, □ j- dtreiUi 

dcB (raj^fliilji EniitlUa^i: qua eont-ilN deTenuN ? ... On 
troare Bn/ourdlini anr 1 e miudbd de It Inrocuite beaucaap 
dc vEtrtux iJi.eliLnB: d’od Tiennent.Uit , . . J'ai m^ine 
f ntoudn contoF qne Je uiiuM du Louerc viejit d'teqDdiir 
un ffltguiflque vitnil da treiii^ft ai^B qnl n'eat point 
enooTD «ipas^ dona IrB bbUc* pnfaUquet. EapGroni qoe 
FtiiintiuiariBUDn dea mask^ natinnaux no Tb point BeLet^, 
Mini ■'£{» cnqali de eon crigiae d'nne liven pr4d» ct 
xbre. -I .. 

Je ne uii n 1 li etUt^dmle de Clnutnia depend du Bcrrioe 
deg cmniuncntfl hittoriquej Oil dc celui des monninente 
dEccSMUlB. Qne Fiiliini repardD M. Dumaj nu U. 

BcBumett, ccLi imperte hu bii public. Hiia si 
d« meinmB ne Bont pax priue* ptrL ooefJ m ♦’ Eonipi^tant 
pour irtiler mliTnitlniii, ^rsitaigefl, d^molitkrnB. lottgci 
cl n^nra^j botLB rerlendrena aur cm hEetcEm ^Ifmtu; 
neut n'lTnu pax tout dil- 
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wiiidowB. The medallion wiiuIowh of the nave, iboa^b so large, are crowded with figmeB not 
more than cm, (1 ft, 2 in,) in height. The hats are maasive and strong, and are forged 
into circles,, dlainonds, quatrctoilSf and almonds, and round them mn narrow borders worked 
with qldgsjc deaigna as fine as lace. A trne appreciation of the extraordinary delicacy of 
scale is only to be had by exaniitimg tire work from the aislo roofs. One can there sue the 
muiute pieces into wdncb the glass is cnt—about 120 pieces to the square foot—while the leade 
(whore they are original) are 4 mm, wide only. Around the whole are the wide interlaced 
borders of great variety, and in the interstices of the niedalliona the most elegant flowing 
foliage oroaincril. it la posaible to design—delicate and subtle, ending in loaf forms of great 
variety. The figures are lithe ond active, the compositions dramatic and admitting of minute 
investigation; and yet they are as decorative as the ornament. That tiio movements 
and masses are in relation to the geneml effect, and (ire so arranged that the lines, btick- 
grounds, and colour masses form an equilibrium, and are in haimonjous distribution. That 
this should lie atlnined in such a crowil of figures, while yet there is so much Interest 
Huhjoctively, is a triumph of coniiKjaitioii. For instance, in the St, Flustaco window (north 
si do of tbq nax*e) the liottom right-hand jiarjel eontfdna a picture of a servant holding two 
dogs in his left hand by a leash, in hia right a stick* One dog is looking at the other trying 
to gel away. The drawing of Uie sitting dog is true though it la so small a detail; when 
on leaving the building we saw a niog juiwing Home rubbish outside, we recognised the some 
kvpo Ui tlie living aiumiil, which may bave lieen a descendant of that represented in the 
gkiss. There is also a scone in this whidow of a man leaving a house with hat and stick 
with clothort over it, while a woman looks on with two children, one of whom holds his 
nicithor's hand. Even the hat la fuU of character, and while the house Is a mere line, 
leaving the necessary blue ground showing through, tfie whole scene is as realistic as it is 
Lrtily decorative, and denotes a human interest and obaorvatlon w'hich only a great artist 
would nltempt. It is highly similar lu the work on a Creek VH&e, for with i>srfect decorative 
fitnesfi imd aimple obedience to the requirementflof the matoriah it draws its inspiration direct 
from tlie life of reality around. 

Even the huge clerestory figures, designed to he seen wiLli little attention and to servo 
ns a moons of giving fields of rich colour, are yet drawn with swing and character* And the 
fact of Iho colour being eo tiiimistakably sough I for aa the first element to he considered in 
ihmu windows leads ua better to realism what u large part the question of colour had bold in the 
design of the picture-windows below* ft is commonly fancied that the odd altitudes of the 
figures Bometimoti found are mere feebleness in means of expresaion i but when once it is grasped 
that every minute part lias been arranged bo as to give an harmonious play ol colonr^moflaic 
ns an iircbitoctural accessory* many of these apparenl oddities are recognised as nflcessitiea; 
ihia arrv rt^ptnavt la fieen to have been contjuuoiisiy at work, so that every particle of 
omamcuiL and figure h there to aci as a colour carrier apart from anything it might mean. 

Tim general scherntr is that of mingled red and blue. All bine would have Ixsii cold, ali 
rtid a glare. The two are made to halajiDC each other, and glints of white and spots ol yellow, 
green, purple* and flesh colour do away w ith the purido tendency. The leading is so admirably 
contrived that it is never obtnaaive, and could only iie arrangetl by a practicni gkss designer 
of accomplishml skill in the placing of the pads, bo natural is the arrangement adopted. 

While the arrangemenl is so Hcienlific, the rendering of the design is effected in a 
malerial of gri^t value pvt Many tints they might bax^e made are not found, aud tliose 
used form on harmomous gamut, Tlie glass iUelf ia thick and of varying thickness, bo that it 
is in gtruoture us well ub in its gamut of tones of great beauty. Hie re^ia ore the streakv 
vark^a quality found from the twdfth to the middle of the fourteenth century and never 
afterwards (though now once again in use in the writer's stoher). 
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Such was the art of glass painting in the thirteanlh century* If Chartres is, at least 
to'tlay, the richest centre, work as beaulifol is fatunl at SenSf Canterbu.r)% Rheinis^ Bonrges, 
anti one a'hnlow signed by a certain Clemens of Charlree is at Rouen* There is endence 
thiit a large number of Oitheilrals were similarly enriched at this time, and by the time the 



4 UKLi^mMr wiyrM>%h nijurmu r4TiicpBAi, niiBTKEiTii dunur* 


new pointed urcliitecture was generalii^ed^ glass painting tmd evidently Ijecoine one of the 
e^ipresaiotis i)eculiar to the art of the epoch* 

Rut this keen interest dfd not continue indeiinitely* It is tun uuicli hi ken for granted 
that such fine work came to be there tjuite naturally, with no j>artienlar effort behiud to 
produce it. It was not eo. The prefaces of Ttieophilus show that the spirit of the age wua 
such, that men were really working under a potent auhjective stimuhie^ and workeil with 
hinziility, with a sincere idejil, imouvmousLy, colliihorating to a noble end without thought 
of praise and lioiionr for themselves* As wtten a bullet hits the mark and we hear its thud, 
we turn mad see the smoko issuing from the rifle ns evidence of the imwer wldch has sent it 
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iurlb, eo imy we tinil iu the pages of Tbeophiks evidence of that onttiofliEfim which alone 
could produce fluch fine work. But, further, as no rifle bullet can stay in the air indofimtoly, 
and ae it will cerlahdy gradually descend and finally lose all its impetoa, so do we see this 
energy gradually weary and flag. The flueoeeding fomteenth century is a century of work in 
groat abundance, Windows wore made in vaat quantities, but Uis esteem for the art lowered 
us it hecame common. The men contemfiotaneous with Ckmons of Chartres died like tholr 
predecoftHt:>r8 had done^ and tlndr snecoasors not only found an art fully fledged, but an ideal 
already atlaine^L ff, then, they carried ont the works they were ordered to do, they lost the 
original imiietus of cnlliuakem. The later windows of ChartreB, even of the thirbeanili 
centun% show a fallmg-off to a conaiderabk osfeitL The design of the figure work of the 
Sain to Cbapelle is in many cases ordimiry and hastily executed, while such work as that 
found in miner positions m at Yarennes is worse flUU, though it ahvaya is produced on the 
lines of a completely sound tradition, and ie estimable for thk reasim. Wluit was done is 
eiccUout in a general way and remaiue progresaiye, hut the fine point of oJwercation, the oare 
and delicacy id dwlgn, have gone* Glass at last Ijocomea merely ecclesiaaticul in character, 
and all human sjTupalhy disappears. Further, there was a split between tlie glaea makers 
and the glass painters, and from the middle of the fourteenth century ilio quality of the 
materUii gets jxwrer and iioorer* 

The (iharacter of this foertoatith-centaiy work can Ijc eeen at Chartres in the chapel at 
the east cud, and in the Church of liaint-Pierre. it h coarso except for somo of the orna¬ 
mental details; the figures are things and not representations of Living beings, although the 
arcliitectural effect ia fitill so good thst it eoemfi hypercritical to make such a remark, 

Wliile examining the ancient windows at Chnrtres w^e may boo eomo modern work. 
While it is often so well clone that only a proetisud eye ean discom that it is a copy of the old 
ae far as the design is concerned; yet it is in total effect very difforent. This is jiartictilorly 
owing to the character of the glass us a mSiUrial, and at Amiens, Laon, and Rbeims, where 
there is much modern work, one sees it is generally the case that it is thin aud weak as com¬ 
pared with the older oxamplea. In England the windows in " early stylo " are better; but even 
there the general eilect doponds too much on a plentiful uso of pigment to imitate tho pivtine 
of nge rather tlian on the direct use of a really proper materiah 

Modem glass painting has been revivod on the l>aBis of porcelain luiinliug, m which the 
whole art lay in Ibo painting on a ground of no value in itself* whereas the old art waa a 
mosaic of glass in itself beautifuL And no skill can bridge over the chasm which separates 
tbfl two systems as bng as the mosaic system is mumtained, and one is led perforce to do m 
the old men did, to throw the accent on the pain dug and not. on Hie glass. 

But ia it nooeasarily the case tiuit thU noble art muet remain in suoli condition ? It is a 
craft of greait elasticity which is capable of receiving developments in other times and centres 
widely different from those in which it took its origin. Boiiutiful as tlio work at Chartrea ia, it 
is not and cannot be a final mamfestation of an art with such great inherent poseibilities- 
There are principles of Ixjauty we see now^ which have been [jerceived by jiationt etudents of 
natnro of modem times, which were undreamt oI liy the mediH?val worker, and at the present 
moment there ia new appreciation of decorative art which will unquestionably place glass- 
painting oniiO again in a high position as on iirt and not os a manufaeture. 

We mny usefully study then what is worthy of being retained in the ancient practice, and 
in what way this can Ije supplemented to express a new^ ideal. 

Theh primary aim in old time* as we have seen, aeenjB to have Wn to give a gem-like 
effect: only mibsequently the idea of the huituin figure and its action came into view. Thev 
did not value what we care for so mnoU—that beautiful quality of tone and colour, that 
delicate harmony of rtdationship which we find in the distant' landscaixi on an autumn 
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day,, in deep waters Been l)j refievted light, iii [i«ai'la and Betm-precioua fitones. WliEtix the 
strong eftpphire- and mby-like coIootb gave way to the bines and yiolets of the Senaissance 
epoch, it was to utiike glass painting a veritable painting that was deeired, and the aejiaration 
of glass making from glass painting had placed it Ixeyond the power of the artist to seek Uie 
latent beauties in the material. In the intermedinlo epoch of the fourteenth eeiitury, which 
ie much less generally liked* we have arehitoctonic workmanship by rote, ft is an eiwch of 
transition from which little can be gathered exceixt perhaps the diaftering. The hfteenth century 
indicates a precious lino of research—that of motrak-like design in light colours—but there 
everything ie eabjngatod by the ultra- 
architeidural style in which over*done 
imitations of architecture and ijver- 
drained figures without life and aubjec- 
tive Interest are all-prevailing. 

The early glass growing out of the 
On'ental and Ftomaneaejue tradition is 
admindilo for its purely gaometric basis 
of design* so auitable to mosaic. The 
relation of tigure and ornament Is moat 
happy, and the science of colour which 
doniinates all the composition is perfect 
in its way. But the colour is bo full 
that it renders an interior dark and 
heavy ; it is also a coloration of opjxj- 
aition, and tljo boanty of analogmis hues 
possible had not bom perceived. But 
one can conceive an arrangcnient on the 
geometric l>asis with other forms of orna¬ 
ment, in lighter colours and with regard 
to modern perceptions of colour harmony, 

Fm-thar, the subjective interest of 
the figure-work is to ns loel. We have 
no intereal in the legendary doings of 
some obscure saint* nor in the intermin¬ 
able history of some middiD-age potentate 
BUch as Charlemagne. \VT;mt we do 
like is the contemplation of beautifnl 
human form and action maziifesting 
some ethic pi-inciple or iaatutifnl event. 

In fact the right sQbjott for glass ijainttng 
is the highest form of poetry, and not 
prose : that ideal of life wdiieh seeks to ezmoble real existence and send us from its contem¬ 
plation witli renewed energy to try and live our own Jifo worthily. 

ihe Iniantiful window^s of Banta Croce and Mum Novella «t Florence* where thirteenth- 
century technique was used in the early Reuaissance, shows wdiat could be done by grafting onr 
owm ideas on the atrong biiaia of early tradition. But th^ example in the history of gloss 
p^itmg was due to the lact that they made their own glass at hlorence* and so unconecionsly 
fell to working again in the sanut spirit us the workers in tlie thirteenth century. 

By u similar play of dreumstances the writer has been ted into the same jxositbn at 
Neuclintel, By the mere fact of having to study the production of the glass itself, and the 
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wirnow rrw a himuKHh^:* au:iUlom>. 

ASU (OltttTWl AT tmiMJIT UUTUIi AT IHKItAim, 


interest evolved by making it, an art 
possessed for some twenty yeans hft» 
lieeti traiififorme<l by tbie fresh accretion* 
The ideal is not to paint oo glass as for¬ 
merly^ Imt to work in gUjss, now that the 
xnaterial te not rebellious and limitedt 
but lends itself to mental desire with in¬ 
finite ductility. The American artiste 
have shown what can be done and bare 
worked out a new art also; but they 
lieve placed the material too much in 
the front for one thing, and in another 
have made glass pamtlng too mud) a 
pictorial artj and, having abandoned 
the decorative ideal, have fallen into 
the desire of making a picture. 

From this itberration—as it moat 
he recognised to be—the study of 
ancient art will preserve the student, 
and yet tho study of nature and of 
precious natural stones will sliow how 
much lurtber we may go without aban- 
Joiiiug healthy principle. 

This [loiiit of view has been the 
guide of the writer in designing a 
series of works uow' in hand* At Nen- 
chiitel a eeries of aeven windows have 
been executed for the HomanefiqtiD part 
of the Colleguile ; at Straaburg a series 
of eight wbidowH with subjecta are on 
tho [lobi of being completed ; at Gioz, 
neat Grandeon, two windows in a voty 
light key of colour have been p]ace<l, one 
oonunemoratiug the defeat of Charles le 
T^mtfraire, who pitched hui camp near 
the church ; at Lausanne a aeriee of hIs 
windows and four roses are In course 
of execution. In all these, while the 
design is in every case origim^l is 
not copied from anything existing, the 
spirit of the epocli of tho nrchiiectnre 
has lieen maintained, and though new 
work it is alxsolutelj in harmony 
with its eurroimdings* A rare oppor¬ 
tunity at Taris haa ainco presented 
itself In which a new line of work can be 
invented, there t>eing nothing to fix 
attention to any known style of glass 
painting. 
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Cosjunr Stmeti JjQdHKHiH Wn 13/^ Jtin^ 

Cni{i)KICl,H. 

New Institute Premises : Resolution rr Site. 

Thuc4(C£tlDQSiiti4] other biisiuutis cuncludiMl nt the 
Cicn^Fjil Meeting Li^t ^foiiday, the mnUon an ths 
figoodn for t!ie eiMuinf: was duly brought fotwaiftl 
by tho CbniriDiin pf the .MeEtipg, Mr* Kilwin T. 
flail, rice-Prfsiflffln(j —''Ttal tbo CouocU be 

instrticleil to caLei' uiLo nt^^otiationB eaucEnLing a 
site Ter new Institute premises, &iul to report to a 
GeDoral Meeting,'^ In nutting the motlaii, the 
Chainnao aitid that it haU been liome in upon the 
lucnibcrs of thd Couneib nod bo felt suro upon the 
members ot tha Inatltuta getiDmlly, thid tbp tiino 
haJ onme when euilee^iour should be mode tP get 
more oitQDsiva prenuses. They hail been very com- 
fur table in tliEiT preaeut tjuarkors, but their numbe rfl 
wore BTCfltly increaaing—even at thu present meet^ 

OH tunny tu ta-oniy -flOYOti FtlloTvs aptl two Assn- 
cktofl biul been -and it wAfl felt by uverypno 

that larger awl Wtter arcoiiimoilntipu niuat bo 
nbtaiued for tbnir Library lUiil for their com¬ 
ini ttoe^M, flunb geuataUy, a building mom suiUible 
luT thn iTn]>orbtm work the Institato vm carrying 
ou fnr the Didvanconient of civil architecture in 
Englfitid. The Hosolution,^ it wpiild be noticed, 
was Rtmply an au thoriiy to tbo Council ta nnga tiato— 
not necessarily for a specific site, but for a site for 
better premises. The President in his Opening 
Addres? had suggested that tbere was a aitc which, 
amung otharif, liad l«cn submitted to the Couucih 
That site w-aw a lory important ouo in Portland 
Place —11 ndoubtedly a yery central and desirable 
poaition—and preiiounary negotiations for it bad 
alruAdy Lakon places Nothing, of courao, had boon 
deniiitoLj concluded; nothing whatever couhl be 
conclurdi^ without direct authority from iho Geno- 
nvl Pody. The present HeAcdution w-as brought 
forward meRdy to put tbo matter in order to enablo 
tiegotiatioDs to praceed : and wheo they harl pro¬ 
ceeded to the proper atage, a Boheiae, or achemns, 
vi'oiiltl be submittod to tbo lustitute in Gcnenil 
Meeting for the approbation, or ntberwisc, of the 
Gener^ Bo<ly, He Mt sure that the ^Meetingwnnid 
conaidor it ruLaonabk and right that the i'JeuncLl 
aheuld be inulruciiAl to enter into these uegolia- 


tiona with a iiew to report to a general fleeting 
and bring lief ore it some de&nitn schonio which 
they would l>e juittihed in propoalog. 

Mr. WiixlAU WooDWAitD [J".] asked whether 
the Council liad decided to purch^o the freeboid, 
or merely Lbe leasehold of the eite^ 

The CimiiuAN: The particulur .iite to w'biob 
the President had roferr^ Is u Irrobold. That, 
he wua sure, would commend itself tc the Institute:. 
One of the inconvenienoee of their present premises 
wraa that they were h«schold, and they could not 
look forwaril to their permanent occupancy. 

Mr. Hp HKATiiooTK tf’rATHAM [J'l] T Does this 
resalutfon allow the CouHe:!! to acquire a site 
whereon to place the new [iremisea ? 

The CHALUMaN explamed that the resolntion 
would not he an autborily to tbo t’ounqil to con- 
cludo n purcba.'jc; tliat |ho thought) could not 
be done, under iho Charter and By-la we, until the 
spccillD aiithnrity of a General Electing had boon 
obtains] for iho completion of the purohuso. The 
C^'^uncil would Ihcroforo merely submil to the 
General Body a achemo for the ocijuieition of apttr- 
tkiilar site, and luumllH^m would tbun be able to 
express tliuir opinion for or against' it. 

Mr, JoffN SiiATEU [/■’.] haring socondod, tho 
licsofutlon was put to the vote and carried. 

ScTcnth toternatiaoBJ Cougresai of Architects, 

The following letter, printed in English, French, 
Geniiun, and lialLan, to tbu numl^r of twenty 
thousand copies, is in courso of distribution eunong 
the architects of the British Empire and of the 
various foreign nations wliicti are to be represotitod 
at tbo CongioaB :— 

Ijf Jnriiiftrff 1H)€. 

Sib *>.ii CoLLEj.neieH—Wt ba^r tha lieiionr, nn 
bukiitr at ibe ExcaLiTe ComniittcE, mesiiL cariiiiEJI]; to iiivSU' 
jouT attendnncE *1 tlii^ St'Vi^niU Intematjannl of 

AichlloL'tfi, wbicb Till tale place in I^ndon Annu|{ the 
iirept July TJOG. 

At the clcriug luccLinji of llie Boroan of tbc BLltll 
InteraatlouiU Conirrc$j, siadrlA 19€n ifui BoyaE IriaUtote 
cf Btiltih ArcLitETti mu eulrtuled with ihc teek of or^an- 
uinj; thn K«vonth ConiH'Cia in I,>oTiclon, ami some ranntba™ 
of ibo HojhI luhtitate t^nre bJlIbJ to llie BriiiAh section ul 
Iho pumianELnt InteirmtionAl Committee to fonn Ihe baaiA 
of an Eioouthe Cauimittm. Tbe Royal Inidtute of 
{IHtish Anchitecte hn^ aclicd other mcinhers, oiilI hue iJiUS 
hirniDtl ifac EkHutrvc Ci>nm]Ltt«. ll hu also ap^jioirited 
a CkunmittEC! of Patimiagp uul a QonRml Cemnitller. 
yorelgn couiUrves have inriteJ te apaoiPt theb 
CkuntnilleHi at PatronOjiB, are] e eoniji'lcle lint of the 
various ConimKtee* up to date ia Riven in the aoconipauy. 
jn^r paimpycl. 

tVe Hava DOW the plefiAWte pi InyiuR bcfQrc jnp kUUh 
ilDtalla wlUi rt^ard to the CoiiRrepa as Khv EKoentivc 
CoTPniitti»c ia In a pcMltiOn to tuoke Jhibliu. 

MBBunuinT', 

As in |he prCewiilijr CongrcB:^! there wEH bo two clasAd 
of Momberi ;— 

r>cmnr«, VriiO ooutribute £i and apwiirdLi to lilt fundi 
|]( the CoUKTcao. 

tiulMorlbimg Nembtrs, whe pay n mtulmum "oh- 
Hvlptioo of £1. 
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There will aIw I'ha a dsJia MarnberE," Intended 

to inclodo ladifts who occom mfiuhm of th« Corvgres^ 
The Exficuiive Conunittae Uol th^l hilherlo the poBltiou 
ot Udiee in tbrMi CfingreHN liu not Iwen fittiEEQetoTiij 
defined I luid it hod decided thbl it would be belter for 
them to hnvo the nght to eortaiin. privtiej^ea hj poking a 
itinBil MJibscriptiou. Lfclicd will Uten haro a Cwid of 

Idelltitjr a Ibwlj^r aetd iill iho priTilsgea nf MotnberEt ekvd 
that of recHvlttg lh« Iitenluro And Uie Oompte Etendu of 
thu Congwss. 

Tlw Siilvcriptlon for a Ladj HAmbEr wiU he fOj, 
PtmiLKOiui. 

Ucnibtm will rcoelTi ^adit:— 

A Cnrd ut Idontlt]!'. 

A CougT«HS Budger 

Ail the IjHeraturo Unusd Jn eonnoEtlan with tho 
Congi^iji^ 

Tbe dual Compto Rendu of thr? Conf^^^ 

An InTitation Ic the [naiigural Meeting: 

An Invitaikm to tho Ilcceplbn bj the Lord Mayor id 
IdOtiiion. 

An Invitation to the Garden Kartp given by the ito]rAl 
IjMtltol* of Britjih Andkiboetiu 
liiTitationa to other Kif^tce lu may be given by 
bodba Dt jHirMina outnide the Conimittofl of the 
Congnne* 

Membeni will be [irtvil«go<i to attend— 

The Meetiuga nt the Congrpia, 

Tlio Viiili, KntenainxEieaMi, and the Farewell Ilantiuet, 
on payiuenL «« b ueital, ot iuob charfpei ive lUAy b« 
noceasary, 

T]jo Britlih Ballwaj Compantes wiU Imuo return tiokete 
tn tiondon, avalbihlti from tho 11 ill to the ^rlli duly in- 
eluii ve, at tho rat^ of n lingb faro and a cimurtot,, to memberi 
of tlte Oangreui. Witli ri-gard to rn-dnelionn on Continental 
tUilway fjiyutccais wn will aor|Uuint you In due courmr with 
any amingeinoiitA we haV« bran ahla to mah&. 

TbcCh^rraiui and iBrecior* of tike London Uihiblltnni, 
LuLt have kindly offotrd to iaiue a OGtiAin uu tuber of 
fnrilalinnato viiit the Impctial Rnyal Aujtxlan Rihibition 
at Karra Court (the uoal popnlnr epen-air rwort in fo^ndon) 
durinp tli^ Gongteai Week. 

Tho l^oobgic^ Sooieiy of fj^ndun have kindly offered 
aditniialmi to foreign >feinb9tfe to their Ganlooa on the 
Bundaya l£th and 2:3nd July^ daya that aiv clowd tu tire 
pubho, 

IRfl Royal BoUmicnl Society have kimlty offered 
Member* free vlmiHHion to tboir OardiuiB during the 
Coogres* wirak. 

liftdy Momber* whe wre vUlUng liondon will be eanatU 
iiitorl lfon» Mcmbrrr of the Lyceum Club (lor ladles]! 

A lAtdie^' Committee haa wn appointed la arrange for 
the comfort and enteriainment of llndy Membera 

ST:ii,>icicTa rom IlisciraMo;], 

Hie following thciim will b« diMUssed 

1. The RiwUtion of imporiant Govemmeot And Mo^ 
nicipal Arehitertund Work by SdjirLetl Oflielafi. 
ArrhitMlUTal Copyright and the Ownarahip of 
flravi nga. 

B, Steel and Beinforced-ccinareie Coarttmotion; 
nl Thr goEtrmJi aajRCt of the lUbjecL 
h) With ipccLkal refeiwnc* U> ttwthoiic And 
hygienic coiiaidorailoni In the ea£e of very 
hi^ bnlldlttgo^ 

The Hdncatinn of the PnbUo hr Afclilkcturo. 

$. A Statutory l^nalincatlom for ArthitmtL 
fl. Tlie Arrhil'^t-rfarLdmiti; Ifow far thould the 
Architect rficeive the thcomtlifal and prM ileal 
training ul a CraftainiUT f 

7- Tlko Flamung and Laying^out ot StrecU and Open 
Spaert lU CiUc«- 

s. To what Ottcttl and In nrhat eenafl «lli>lj|i| the 


Aiobltfiol have coDlroi oror otEicr Arthrii: or 
Craftsmen In the OTTripIciliHi of a Natifuml or 
Public Buildipg? 

U. The Em^nEibllitlea of a Govemmeot in Use Con- 
Eervation of Nalional ^fonunienli, 
lOr Tha ’Organiaation of Puhliq lulenuitioiial Archltcf- 
loral CumptitillonA. 

The RiecatiTe ConimLttea will ha glad to receive Papon 
on any nf the ohovr Hub|oeta fur praaentatintii to the 
CongTcas. PapevA may be aTitten in Rnglieli. French, 
Italmn, or German. 

Each Paper muit In accompanied by an Abk^bracl of not 
roim than l.CKdt wordi- 

Papera and Ab<iLracls equeI roach thn Executive Coni' 
miUce before the 3{llh April l90fV- 

These Ahfitnnctj) will be niieoLatiDd aa far oa I* po^lhle 
among Membem boforo the Mcct1pifi^« and will be dhuri- 
huted in the Meeting liall. 

In addition to the ■!»» tbemcji, Profesic^ Sfeydnuhauer, 
of Bcfliu,. h"* offetad the Coo^rBsa a valuable l^ptt on 
'■ MeoabildverfAhren,** or the ohtiuaing of eiaot MaamiC' 
manta uf Buildinga by meauB of Bciautlffc Photography, 

iLuronAaju. 

The LangnagM of the Congrew will he Engtioh. Krendii, 

ItaliAtL, oztd German. 

The l^apern coutribuied will be printed in whlobcver of 
iheae four laiiguaifea they arc vmtlwn ot Lnujlaied Into, 
arid will ao appear in the Gmupta Rendu. 

The Ahetmcin wfll beprintea in KngUah and Frauch. 

The NotiCLW lebiumI during tbe Cougreae ircek will bo in 
English and Freneln 

GontlMncn will give their aarvlcea during the 
CongTEi?a au SlewarilddterptOtcrH. and M ihoy will wiear 
coloutvd ribbon.li to indlente the laiigtugcs with which 
they are eonveraant. Foreign Mom kera will have no dlfh" 
cully in ffndJug i ham . 

Vmtta xKO RjiraaTAiainrsTii. 

The BL Mon. tiie Lord Mayor of London wiil oiitertnin 
the Cnrii^m at a CnuTEiaaelonfl at the Munafou Moiitta oq 
the evening of Tucidayt the 17th July. 

The Itoynl IiLstitnUi of Jliitiah ArchiWla will enlciiain 
th^e C<KDgTC«d at a Ganloti Party, 

Ylalta will Ike arranged to: 

'The CnirenMf at Oxford and the tiuiveraitT of 
Cambridge. 

'Omnwioh Moitpllal aad namptnu Court, 
tiatfield: the Rraidimce uf the Mar<]uli uf SHliBbiiiy. 
Lcnden: Monninentikt Hi^rtc noiiBca; Ke* Build- 
Liga; Work Yarda; Sehoole of Arehltecturei i.'bc. 

Tho Art VTorkqrB* Gaild will pul ah evaniug At tha 
dlxponaii of the CongrtM, 

Them win ho the uaual FamwoH Jkruiuci On SiituoiaT 
iba ^lat July. 

Exmtimoikd. 

Them will be an Exhlbitjun held in cormootlrm with Iho 
Congiooi and orgivniitod by tho Enecutlre Committee, the 
ehtaf featurcA of wfaloh will he i 

(!) A ChionQlcigicAl Exhibition of EngHah Archi- 
tcotore from tho Norman ConLiucet flWt) to 
the death qf ffir Chdrlca Borty 
(IfJ Dll Falntiugn and Waler-Cglnnr Brawiaga oE 
English Arnhltecltm, 
fsl Englliib FamiiaTe end Bllvar Work. 

MiHcaiiUiHEuns. 

We have the ploamra to endow a Form cd Mombamhip, 
wliioh Wfl hope you will be able to flJl up and raiunv, 
togatber with youi ddALjuD or po«tAI order. 

ShoDld yoti rlcaoitely Uttend to join the Congmta, it 
wMiIii be the graaEmt pooijhle wmnEuleTkc* to the Com. 

• Thaee visiis will take place iim uhaneoiulj. 
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miLEE^ U yott oO'Dlrt do tills %\ (.tie TC17 Hrliem If 

by ill-cliAnw you 5.ni1 ynursdi bttu compelled lo vltlidraw 
fniiatJio CoEiAteftA, joursnbioription wlU tH^re4um«] lo yoo. 

Should you, bavB¥er, ba iinn hln to tWidc Al pn^sllt, but 
YTBuIdi tiko loba icmindnl tAlOTn will you kindly netum the 
iinctokBed poatfwni with your tiimi'D Aiid wddmd f 

To OToLil tnixtnh^ iu spoyiloff toid tilbBr oiroliit wt 
Tonturo to request yott to lot US li&vo yolir Namo and 
Addtvu prinbid, oitboron your ieitei paper tiryoar viellitig 
cwnU 

Alt oDmtimntoaUoni sboold be Aildnsbsed,. wuiI aII ahoques 
nud postal orders aLoutd be iiuidn payable, to '‘^Tbe 
SecroUiry, fievenlh InlemnLional Conipees of ArrhLtOets, 
9 Conduit Streep Loacton, W.'^ 

VV^e isliwOTvIy trust that your en[{]t{;!Giiti!iiLa wUj ertablci 
you lu take part la lliLi lalemational gstbeiins'ir where 
men of oU natlaiialiilBs will be bound tocalher la friend- 
nhip and folloWHliip by thn ooDunon bond o! the gmot Art 
which is w> dear to ub. 

We bavn tbo bon mi r (O dear Sir and Cotleague, 
Youra rery faithfully, 

Jonx JbcU-'MSH. ibrndimf. 
W* J. finOCMC, bSrffrr/ury. 

TilO fartignlng Jotter, iai'IlL ttii) iilbor Pujiem 

rDfcrml ta tbE^iu, in tbe luilicaletl, is 

being diatributuCHl as IdIIowa :— 


EsULlaS. 

Great Britain aud Iiolajid . 


cupin 

. T.J100 

lEui ted Elates 

f 1 


. t.WJO 

Dmiiuark . 

T a 


2A0 

SwedcA , 

* * a 


. :fOii 

Norway 

. 



Ontario 



100 

Quebee 

a .a ■ 


150 

New Himtb WilJcs 


100 

Victoria 

a -f- -B 


100 

Now Zcalauil 

a a B 


. Ida 

Cape Colnnj 

1- " e 


, 100 

Transvaal ^ 



, &o 

Natal. 




France i 

FhENITIx 


. a.OiKJ 

Bpain , 

a ,1 


. 550 

Kaiiala 

^ * 


-500 

Belgium 

, 


400 

Hnltaud , 



. 350 

Portugal 

W 


. 300 

Swii^erlind 

- 


150 

Mexico 

. 


100 

Italy * 

IT414J.7I. 


. 3,0CM1 

Oermany , 

OtLUIlN. 


. 1,001) 

AuElrta 4 

S ■ ■ 

* 

3110 

Norway 


. 

, 50 


Tlie Pbpur? for abroad Jiave boen coaaignod in 
ntircola to tho Bocretarieb of tUo Colotiial aiti] 
roroigii Arclntoctomi tJocietipa ami of tbo Seotiooft 
of tbo PemiaDont ImU'roatioan.L Conmiitteo of tbo 
CungTttg^ wbo have very kbully andertakoo their 
lilEttribotiiin^ anil to dfJmy tbo coni thoroot, io their 
respective enuotriast. 

**• Metnbeft 0/ the insiituU paying their 
critnuef jcufijtcrtjifionat setiding df thr: 
fiffif at tiUtnbers cf are 

requetted to fco so itimf im to ffivitf a sep^THie cheque 
fi/r each ofcounf^ 


Building^ By-Laws in Rural DieUicta 
Thd foilowing letter hsia been addrossod to mml 
district coiinoily by the L .cal Cjo’i’emmont 
Board:— 

Afh JanuiiTff. 

j?TTi,—I am difnil^ by the J^jcbJ Guvemni^nt 0«ud io 
atalHd that it appears Erum a Piurliiurieintajy Buterti which 
they ha™ rec^lly eauwfd lo be prejiafed, relaonti; lo the 
by-laws with reqicct to naw strwti and buildirtga bi 
for» in the rttml diatricls of EuRknd and Walea^ thal 
thr(M 4 (honb the whole of IdS) and in parts of 1L4 rumi 
dhitiietii. by-lowa are In force bused cm what u known aa 
the tirhan Model Srnies. Thiii Krriea U a comprebenaivn 
one, includhtg rlauflEs oq ine$t *1 the snhlecbt upon 
whb^ urhun district eoanclla are anUiorueil under ukHkii 
157 of iht Puhlia Heablr Art, UJ75, to make by-lawe. 

&ia» the Uatio ol this codr, whleh was prlojarily 
intended fOT UBC in urban diilricta, it hdi hoen atnangly 
urged that iOi adepliua in dtstTjcL£ wLtcih arc of a roriil 
ebnmfter bos led to intarferenoe nHtb reimnnahle buUding 
oii^ialto™, and Lha ikiurd feel that a ecfiiM af by-laws m 
axEonsiVD ns the Urbaji Mod#! ta nut iiecn&saty fur a 
districl or part of a duitrlcl qniu! mnl in character, 
whnre Eittlc bulUhng is going an and aggrcKatlons d 1 
popnlaiJini are tKil likely lo develop in the iwaj fntnre.. 
In suoh ca*w it ia cofiaidorcd that a tess clahoruta cchLo 
of building; regnliitiona wonld generally ho tooiid BufScieut. 
In ueder to meet the mqulremcnU of soch localitlM the 
IkKird jn IttOl compiled a model series of building hy^lawa 
for rural dutricla, deadiag only with the subjects whEah 
appeared to them to be moat in OHd of reguluiLDp and 
Cboutroi in inch dislrLeti trom a sanitury |H]lnt of riow^ 
This leriea has commanded ilAslf to rural district councils 
In a large number of cues, and, as appaan from the 
Farlianuintajry lloiurn, by-lawa of tlie ebarorter of this 
model hum already bceo Copied Ibreughout lOfl and in 
parts of 3^ rural cEistrichi. 

The Board are awntc that thetH arc In nol a few rural 
dhitTEctH nfesa poeKi»»ng urban charoctcrhiliiia, or oontaiu^ 
Ing conaid^'rable aggrugationa of m^ldly-growiniif pupula- 
tlona, for which a more eomprehcniiiTe soriesi of by-laws is 
deaiiablF. ludeed, Lq aXels of Ihie kind, the by-luw* cii^dit 
properly and iJeswahly apprnxiuialc to thoM In force In 
urboa diatriotfl. rarbi of nual dietricia l 44 i¥ing such 
ifpcciii.1 ciiduturitanoea can aEwajs be se>|tsntcl:y dtnill with 
if sudh arcaa can bo anilably doDiiod. But tlm Bew^d 
think it probable that atnottgsLl the rural dhftrLCts in which 
iho Urban Moiltd Sertes Is in force thero are many pariebca 
Of utber artAa wtlab camiot be said in hate urban charac' 
teristlcst sml In which the by^Iawm in pomu respect* 
iiiipo» uudoe rtBtrictiuni on building nmd an moro cmatous 
than the ctrciimelanoes require. 

The BoartI are dasiroua that no obstaclet should e^al 
which can prt>|jer!y be a'rul'diird In the way of nn esieniiEon 
of houaing aecoinmodation, whether by local authuriliBa 
or private persons, and the object of thia cIeduIat ta to 
aeoure that whilst sanllory reqnlrr jwnt* should be atrletlj 
obBervcd,all unjH'crasary imwdinmnts in liio deTclopmeul 
of bofidlng should bo avoided 

The Buoxd would be mtad iC llie rural diatiicl irouDcit 
would carefully revUw Ihc elrcmnstauCM of their district 
fur tbs purpose of aeeing wbelbiar any modidcatlou of the 
prueut by-iawa U doalrahle, and wht-th«r any part of 
district might more suitably be placed under a wm 
bused on Bio Bural Modeh or. if ihi* is not lliought 
BUilafilcH by Jmeb a sarins luiipbimentcd by a litnltcd 
selcctkfU of clauses from Ihc Urban ModcL In aomo oa»B 
relaxation has aliwdy been gjTen by a cIaush eaemptiog 
dptacbed dwaliiug-hoMca from otrl^u of the rertiictiun* 
11 to the Miistrantion of wall*. Eren where it li ooU- 
Bidcrad that lha full code of by-laws should bo retained^ 
tiiB ells Bog hj-lawi, unlcGB utade very tceentSy* might 
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wUh n4vant«^ bt TCifieH til In i»nu«etimi vrilh ihs lirlAl 
tami df Ibe Urbmli ModcL Tbift eoatMinfi m^dj nililiUonB 
4ind nKHUfttiftUooH bju:«d 'Uii ihc «!tptfrienc«> 1>1 iho v^oikiu^ 
uf Old dM ui]<l hI thd Bdiun tcmn Ia fnunfHl VJ (U to 

I^Te Edam eliKitidliv in ilie adintniAtr^iion cF tttii lijr-lii'«‘8. 

Entnl viHtt lo llw infontml ol tbe reauit of ibe 
cotuLi ilcnvtion ai thLi letter hj Ibc rumd dLAtrict muDcll, 
mill ill (ly K'Ul Im; Uj SQii^ilTiirfiJt feniiA far use in 

eouDtictloiii with JUiy re^'Uion cf tbs ini»ient bj-Iiivt anjJ 
tu (dfcril Hd^ idicimuiUau whkll luej have kt thdEr 
liiHjioifal on lb4i aubje^l ol by^lDwnidf tbe kJnJ iu f^ueAtion^ 

[ lilEU ijir. yndr dbcdient Gen am. 

K. R. rs^'l]*^ Rpcrftaty, 

Aidwyeb «.nd the Strsjid. 

iHw Tiin {^4 oI CkrintmiiJt Dmy, m ad ariids dejil- 
ing with the new endeavoitr that vt boing uuide bv 
tLf Knrtbvr btriwid Ijnproveiuetit Comniittca to 
indiico the LandoD Count}' Council to revlM* tha 
hoo ol tronUgo chosen for Ltie iinproveincutt bud 
the foUnwing romarka ;— 

Ro far the Cciuntjr Chunall tiu Gl^pidlly rt<fDSf>4, esi 
groun^ ol econddiy, LnudD|ii adj nltcmlLon uf the sclicmt. 
. , » Ko doubt U b«B been forti&ftl in this cue bj the 
failure oE the Coanoit tu lei Ihc sites uj» itll Bui 

freuE the iiigsL [turcb ulillEarinn point oE vljm it minhi be 
n mistake la risk deprocialtny the valuu dE the site bjr 
ttiarrlntf ItarnttrnctiYuncep. , . . ThddFrh the ciiaiigi; tiiay 
EairJir Imj defendiEfl on cConamie groqnds.. iti true value and 
impcirtaneo are Hj]n#lh5n(( vpjj much trJder. Lond-un hlW 
A }{rmt cbiinae uf maJciriK one of [la moat chimuMoirietie 
lhoroiij;htajBS really wrortby of thllDdptULl of Ibc EtDdLriG'. 

[f lli*!^ chance ii biki^'Ui *'■' ihtJl have iotEjethinf; whioli 

will delighl the cye^ inutiiifld df oflen4iLn|; it, and which will 
aliw iircHemu Ihoas two hisLarie monaruentr, Iho Strand 
charcbesi iu iheir diu' poeitlon of {urEEdudnjiarmr tf we 
lhiro*A‘ uway the chaocc. we ehitll itave aaniher arehiled- 
lural falluie. It will Eh* a failure mniti tnuieutable and 
conepicdodii than ih<i 9 e> erdetiont of the Beard of tVorhi— 
Slutflvabury Avenue and diArlnjjOo^nTlwid—'juNt beeaiuw 
Ibe site ia mure important and tho chauOM df sneoesp nr 
fajluro are ao mueb KrMlnr. We tuaj be qqJle ccrUln 
that futune Kcneimttoutwill oinc vciy Utile how much the 
Counlj Council EaVDd by its piity ojtra feet of fidmloge, if 
the t^trtind la psimaiirELilly iit>oIlDd (dc iLtm, Tbil la a 
time when efforts are btiEnd made, and not unaaa&rsefdlly^ 
in endow Ldoddd with a. beauty wortliy ol L|h gycatnea*. 
We alncerelT tmat thut the CountT OanncLE will not l^nm 
tbeM aipKla of the casc» and will be wiUini;, at the elevenlb 
hovr^ In recdiuider a deelaiEm wbkh, Cdr or orU, must 
have auch grqgtilne Emportanee. 

With rufenous! to the above th& foUowifig lettev 
from tlifl Preakl^ut iipp^Aved Id T 7 itf Timt^ o! the 
JWlb lilt,:— 

^iFtp The EucbjUsctaral queaticu^ mieed in jour 
articlo of ii^duc in te£}tc«t to the Blrtuul 

iinprovciuont have an imponiLiico which wiU be 
ndiitod by the }mb]xc gentmllyK 
liiherto artifitLc conjtidenititmH Inve not beco 
taken into much acoount in dealing with lines of 
frontage; but the pr^eut caite la of aacb extreme 
fmpoitaara tltAl painters, and lUFiilptora 

and otbnFB inteieHfud in tho beauty of ibis great 
city are prflCticiJJy united in urging thoie claim- 

The County Cocncil luu udmithH] that the 
Heremi iichemt^ breught before it wotiJil bo improve- 
tuonts upon the present ** bail ding line,^’ but ImTe 
refused to adopt any one of them on account 


nf gotne logs of gronnd. Tho ReiwI Institute of 
BHtiBh Arehitecta poinU^d out that thi.^ '^'onlif 
mainly cousiiil of '^back luod," uml the long might 
bo mndo gonyd by a reduction iu the width of tbo 
two Foot'paggages diTjEling the aitt. They further 
drew attention to a very utiUtarian point, but one 
which should appeal to the pn^ctical mind. Tho 
tmfiic pTOCOoding eiiatwani haa by the presi^t lino 
to pass Kmnd n prcmonlo^, width hlocka the 
ilJrect line of route. This is a grave defect, and 
one which it would appear is still inoTc observable 
gincQ the croc lion of the GladsLoee Memorial* 
li is perimpa oatuml that the Fimiiice Committee 
of the County Gumcih which Ims had ihe eevorol 
improvements suggested under oonsidorationj shou Id 
deal morely with actual ftgures Ijeforo it^ and that 
it should thus have failed to realise tlmt, by mMlnrtng 
beauty^ grend.ei[r, and diguUy, tbovoluouf tho pro¬ 
perty as a whole would bo considemhly euhuue^. 
In the absence uf a Minister of Fine Arto, wbo 
would deal with such questioosT the County 
Council tuiglit well appoint a streng couimittoo of 
arehiteota, poanter^ and Hcuiptorn, witii isun or two 
momljers of its I'iimncse C-omniittce, to reconsider 
tho strongly expressed viewa of the public, which 
you have bo ably pluaded* 

I feel sure such a ouncosaion would meet with 
neml approxiial t anEi, if any ineniosefi expenditure 
inentrod by the adnptleu of an improved liuont 
the eastem fiOEl of Aldwych, in ihk cjiho at least it 
would not be accounted au oxtravagunce.— 1 am, 
Bir, yours fuilbfuily, Jons JlELOHfcU. 

The British ScEtool at RomCr 

The first o^Miii meeting of the BHtliih Bchoi>l at 
UiiToe for Lhe current singon wag belt! tn the library 
n( ths school on tlio 4 th inst,, ami was atlcndod 
bj? thu Ifdlish Ainbassadrir (Sir E. M* Kgtirton, 
hiC-RA, a member of Lhe uionaging cuiumittoc of 
the school, aud Ly fcireigu schol^ and ItTitiRh 
residerLte in Eomt':. The assistant diroelor (Jfr. T. 
Ashby, juu.J read a pai>er Tipon "Sixteenth-can¬ 
tary Eugravinga illustmtivoof lloiuari Sculptiiru," 
The subject has a special iniportanca, in view of 
the fact that the school bus undertaken llio com- 
iktioa of a calalogua of the Cafdloline niiiseums:. 
It. Ashby illuatrated the \‘aluB of the evidence of 
ougmvingB in regard to restorations whii^h some 
sculptur^ have under^no since thuir duicoTeTy, 
and an jiving infonnation ol Lhoir origin ; aud he 
dealt ■with the various collections of engravings of 
sculpture^ and especially with those iticorpomted 
in tho UrUs IfpiiicF- He then exhibit^ 

a copy 01 tho first edition of the wood block plaii 
of \'enico in six shoots, bo&iing tho dato 1500, and 
attnbuCed by niAny authorities to Jacopo de' lim-. 
ban, though without daejaive evidence, ft is pet- 
haps tlie finest work of its kind in existence. Mr 
Wac^ librarian of the flohool, followed with a difl- 
ciiBsion of two hiatorical reliefs frtim the VlUa 
Borghssoi now iu the Louvre-—one repr&soutiiig an 
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before tbo ten:i{ik» of Jupiter Capito^ 
litiu&T dtber elioVfing the sikcjritice of two bullfi. 
With tbinij he cQUuect^ a fmynToiit in the Villii 
Medici, and othete, mw Iwt, but iLrawa by Pauvi' 
niiiH in the sisleeptb oentniry^ Lind proce^ed, by 
the eoniblnntiop uf varJoiiu Heoaissaiioeaiitbaritiee, 
to cleiaanitmie the provenfUice of the whole gitiup 
from Trrtjan'a Forum, About IGJ3* They s&em Ui 
have passed into the hiindB of Proapero Bocoapa- 
dull, who was in char|^ of the build Lag of the 
CapitoUoc puhicea from onwBTdat and to ha re 

bom diaijci^:ed after hia death- In atylu the ejfii’ 
apiiciuM relief has a clew affinity with the Tmjftiiic 
iiattie ecenc^ on the arch of ConatajitiRe, while tbu 
other may be attrlhiiteil to the time of Silarctts 
Aurcliuti,' Professor Tliileen, second aocrotary of 
the (iertman luBtitate, emphaaisod tlie importimco 
of the discovery in regi&m to the arditt^tnro of 
Trajan's Foruin. 

Architects* BencTolent Socuty, 

Mr* TiVnu Glover [F'.], who pTomiaed n donation 
of i'CO to tbii Hooiety il £4^ were received in 
donstiona hefom Gkr^tmas, in reapouBo to Lha 
Pres [deni's recent appeal, Ims extended the time 
limit to the 1 5th Febraary 
Thu prohto of the A- A- KtUiduuU' fiiuoker Con¬ 
cert im find FohruELry will be mainly devoted to 
the fiiudu of tLL!< E^ieiy. Tickota^ each, 

inny be piurcljAHed from the Libmnan rd the In¬ 
stitute- 

Honours and Appointments- 
Sir AiaTOsr WEiaii, U.A., has been ek>ctod Cor¬ 
responding Member of the Royal Academy of 
iMgiunu 

Mr, Solomon J. Solomon {IT-i-] has been 
elected to the full rank of Royal Acadumician- 


REYIEWS. 

l\K N AI SSANCE ARCUIT E CTURE. 

Cfeirtuffiitr o/ R^FtoijAapia' Arehitccturr^ JJw OJtarlfM 
Htrbfri AffiQTf^ ttK>- Lirndim atid Nru; iuftk, 1003. 
J*rict &f. jicL [Tht Jifrjcmithiii Co™ ond 

iVjflHf Terrtr-J 

This hook, by the Professor of Art at Harvard 
Univerriity, may bo dewrilwd a-'i an anaiysin uf the 
artistic '^italitioi^ nf tbc nrohituctura of the Itouais- 
ameu, and forms a auiiuel lo hiu Dcvehjumettt and 
CharacJfT q/ Qathu* Architecture, reviewed in the 
JouuNan for 7th April 1000- His point of view 
and the genoml coacluflions at which he arrives 
may be briedy indicated by a few extracts. 

Thu nennissance movement in architecture drst 
sbowt itself in the dotoo of the cathodml at 
Florence- Wo all know how this cnlhedxal hud 
been left unfiniBbed ly ArnoLfo at bis death r how 
BrunoUoschi, the ggldsmiith, eat bis huKrt upon 
being eppuintod to complete it; and how'» at 


lastt bis wish was gmtiEed, and iho election of 
the dome was placed in his liands. tu the de¬ 
signing of this (Id me llrtmoHoschj wtis subjocteil 
to two prindpul influences : first, the ancient tra¬ 
dition as illuetratod in the i^ontheon; and Bwondly, 
tho medb^val tradition ne Llltietratcd in the dotuo 
(if it can I* so {^cd)of tboBaptialeiry at Flureace- 
Of LhEK» the first was the less important. '* It 
has been common,'* says Profesiior Mooi^ “to 
flpoah aa if the ma-stor hm hocu chiefiy inff|iired by 
tho ancient Dionnmentis of Rome, and had taken tho 
Pantheon as hia principal model, Put al though he 
came Lo his task fresh fram tho study of tho an^ 
cient Roman monuiiiuiitii, and undonht^ly had the 
Puntheou in mind* yvt tho dome which he pro¬ 
duced has little in common with that great schieve- 
muut of Romim (mnotnicti ve skill- , . , The nio^l 
to w'hich it most olosoly conforms, notwithstondjiig 
tho obvious and essential peinla of differonce,, ia 
that of the Baptistory, [and] a comporlwa will show 
tliat the dome of tho cAthedral, with its supw^'ting 
drum, is, in fact, little other than a roproduotion 
of tbq Bapti&tery of Kan Giovanni in a mndified 
form and tiilnrged pmporLtone raUod over the 
crD^iug/' 'I'iio dome of Santa Marla d(3l Fiori, 
thon, must bo considered as moro a product of the 
niid(iie ages than uf the chiasic revival* ami it ia, 
says PioftSHJjr iiiloore, “ indeed a rciuarkabht piece 
oE construction, and no less remarkable as a work 
of art/' But he hastens to fidd : Yet w'ilh all ita 
muclumical and artistic merit the ocboiue is fnnda- 
mentally false in principle, since it involves a do- 
par tore from sound methods of dome construction. 
A bulging thin flhnU cannot bo made secure with¬ 
out abatmeni, much Iv-ss can such a shell bus tain 
tl>e w'oight of a heavy atone structure like the 
lantern of thia monument without resort to the 
extranoniis moans of binding olunns; and a stmctiiro 
of masonry which depends for stability on binilitig 
clmina is one of inheront woaknesg, and thus of 
folfiu character*" BmneUeschi, then, worked upon 
Wrong Lines, and the result* although in many 
wave adinirahlo, cuimot bu properly considered as 
an entirely noble and exemplary work of art- 

Lrijsa satisfactory* in Profeaatir Moore's view* is 
tbe dome of St, Peter's- Ii ia* he saja* entirely 
indcfengihlo from the point of view of sound con¬ 
struction, and though it is an imping object, and 
[ins be^ iklmost umveiaally lauduu* it is novorthelees 
a mnuuuicnt of stnietural error, and can make no 
pretence to the possession of true architocturaJ 
^uty* os it rioktos the true prineipltsi of organlu 
compoeitionH 

Tho l(wt notobls attempt to solve the great domo 
roblem was mode at the mbuilding of St- Fanl a 
y Wren, who, beitig aware of tho constmntiii'o 
w'cakuesB of the earlier llenaissanoo domes* re¬ 
verted to the okssic method and sank hi» dome 
within tba drum. Ho wins oxpreasly ordered, how- 
t.'ver* to make '*a dumo conspiotious above the 
housea," ay tbe author of Parentaitu tolls ns ; he 
therefore eoviLTCd his masonry dome by a high 
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iluiDu crowuDcl hy a stone JnDteru jQfty 
high} i/^'hich latlar supijortod b^' ji ccme of bnck- 
i¥Ork built butweon Iba two duiuea, Tbia aystom 
of constrikCtLOu Lfi briefly ^uraiuoil up by rrofuaaor 
^^c}C!ro “ n uionatroiiB archjtoctumi deceit/* uud 
t berDforOf alltKJUgh In gtinend extornnJ e^oct tlic 
domo of tit. Irani's Iibs much oiorit, yot it mufit 
bo considerod kekiu^ Lmo arcbitccturul be^iuty. 

Thua the tltroo great doioea cl the^ HeualaAoncc 
are faiiurv« ; imil ibc g'rwt dome problou^ witb 
wbicb tbe arcbitocts of tbc KeoaiBBaoce bad 
Hlruggk^d from tb€f time of BranelLoschi onwarda 
remains tiniSuLvod^ it ^ in fact, haXi:^ i^rofiuBor 
Mooro> a probleiiL incapable of satjafactoiy aolutiom 

And not only did tbu itrcbitocLs of tbo Uomila- 
jornou laiL in thidr doiucs^but alao, Profeasor Moor^^ 
tolls ii8» in everytbine else they alUimptL'il. 
lung iid tba mctliDevAl tradition survived there re- 
inained a certain g^rmioe diarm ariaing from 
atmigbtlorward lugia of oonatmetiov; but whoa 
tbifl ^QKppoaitH:!, awapE away by tbfi foul torront of 
tbe ItonalBHjiuce—to ii&o linjtkin'spbmso—its place 
wan tukcii by tbc inechanicEd emd arbitrary rntos 
oinhodied in ibe wrilinga of A*igtiolji, PalladiOT and 
tba rest; architoctura] vitality was awaliowod up 
of mere forninlLsm ; ami tlie artiatie co-onlirmtEOD 
of iitrucluml parla, wbiob Profosaor Moore cen^ 
Midiirs an almost the eeseueo of true arebitectunL]: 
beauty, ceased to be a governing pHnciploof design. 

Brioby, tben^ the RouaLaHanco hiu) no claim to 
lio conaidered a Uiorniigldy noble ayateni of archl- 
tocture coniprvmble to tbo Greek, tba By/antine, 
ur thy Gothic, It is, for the mout part, u mere 
surface deouration, taking little account of struc¬ 
tural propriety, 1; yas practkcKL, often enougb, 
by men of little genuino artistic mapimtiou ; such 
men aa Sansovlnci, Suuiiiicbole, P^ladio, 

Hod Scamozya in Italy; Uo rOrme, **b man devoid 
of true artistic geniiui/' in Franco; uud Injgn 
Jonea, wboae work is •* prc-ominently thoatrical/’ 
in England. And finally our author tolls ua tliiit 
hia Ijook bos been writton to correct “ tbe onquaH- 
fied and sbprtoiglitod lauilatiou of tbia archlteclure 
by ibc^ 9i:tpbIaLli^tnd ^ters of the Kisteentb ceo- 
tury/’’ whose views haxe hithoru) been too icadjiy 
»ccepto<L 

This, in neceaautily brief outline, is, one bo^ 
lievcH, n fair Btatemout of Profasaor Mooco's 
conclusiouH. Wbntbef they will obtain gonemJ 
accepUnee is, porliaps, doubtful; bql, however that 
may be, one moat certainly oomplimcnt him on 
Uio care with which hia bfxjk baa been writtou, nmJ 
upon tbe erceUenw of the iBustationa witb which 
it ts adurnisL One or two slight etrurs in the toil 
may l<r notCil. On jjago J7l we rcjid of changes 
tadug “wrung/* wfcicJi in surely incorrect; and on 
pague £18 and 2di, and also in the Indei, ibii nunie 
of Ibo nnthor of A llitUtr^ o/ifc7;n£itaare Archi- 
tn Enffiaml is incotrectlT spelt. On pogo 
it iastigg^'^toil tliut ThorT><j may bare been influenced 
in the d«^gn of Eirby Hall by Du C'erocau'a pro^ 
ject for the Chiltoau of Cbarkval; but this hardly 


Boema possible, for Du Carccau^s book in which 
tbe design is figured (the cluitohLi itself wii«e never 
coiuplctod) lYou pubUsbed in ^ 570^ wbereoH n note 
by Thorpe on tbe original plan of Kirby IlalJ, 
preserved in the Soane Museum, statas that tho 
firfit stone was kill in 1570. 

Erdittijlon^ BeKJAMIX WaLERB. 


JIIMITES, V. 


At ihe FikU Ot^nvraL ^Ict-tinj^ (BuEinv^d) oi tbi; 

liL'ld Mubdar, tftb January lUOTi, at 8 p.dt.—I're. 

Mr. Eilwin T, Bill, fn the Chair, 3-1 

KhtIIuwa (incJUiliag lA mrUrbEra of tha CoDorj]), on 16 
ctitw (tuvlLLiling 1 iiieiDiher of I be Council), thfr Minutoa 
of the htbl IBth Dco^bor lUUS [p. Ll^ weie 

taken iiB read and flJjfrind OS COiTOCt. 

Th« foi towing mffUiberG attondini* fnr thi! ilr<t limn biuc« 
tlnYtr eloL'tion wera fomiolty admit teil aud E-ignesd the », 
Rpccliva ProfMOOr Bavousqraft EImv l^UitLh and 

LI ndarwood, PrMwi; liourgo Lsanord Elk- 

rngton, .i4OT«o>, 

Thi: Hwn. fwCTrlary draw aitonlion to a list of worka 
reecntly pr^iUititod to tho ldbni.ry [m» and a 

icotdial TDito ut thanlu wan jolumI to the donon. 

Th^ followj etg coudidatoR vers vleotol to inctobfinihip in 
tltF TOtiaiu cioBse* by ahov of kaudii in. aocnrdancti with 

By^ljiw ^ ;— 

A-i FK4>iTHfa (27). 

REGISAhD BLOJIFLELD, AJLA„ if.A. Omu., F.S.A. 
WALTER CAVE. 

HOWARD CHATFElLl) CLAREE. 

ROBEIU' BURNS DICE (Ncwfoatlii-ou-Tyui). 
tVUjLlAM IIaW'KK 1^05] (Cape Town). 

GEBAI-iD CALIiCOI^T MOkSLEY fOaim JtmrM Simlfnt 
1687. JS^U-J, 

BENIAHIS SEPTianjS JACOBIS, 
l>nawvs^iit WILLIAM ItICHAJlI) LETHABV [^ui 
Mfdutiitt 1S7&, Pti^K IftSlt. 

EDWtN LANDfiKKR IjUTYENS, 

MHHtTN UDMURD ilACAHTSEi, 

WILLIAM CECIL MARSHALL M.A. 

EDWARD JOHN MAY Stiidrar lS76j. 

John HOAVARD MOBOAS ^Carnityflbiiii]. 

ERNKST XEWTOS. 

BEOAJt OWEN [J. IJJOCJ iW<^r^tiKtonl, 

AMBROSE MACDONALD POYNTEKu 
EDtVAIiD SCHRODER PRIOIV, M.A., F,S.A. 

HALSEY ILALFH RICARDO. 

CHA1U,ES JAMES TAJT [AwocitfJ* JHhJJ. 

HOBERT JOHN THOMSON [.ioodai* 1994L 
TGOMAS HARRISON TIIUIIPE (DL-risj). 
tVILLlAM TUKSBULL jW'ellini^a, New iJcaiJaaii}, 
HUGH THACKERAY TURNER, F.g.A. 

EDWARD PHIOLEAB WARREN, F. 3 .A 
LOUIS AIjFIIED WKSTWICK lilanBflflJdl. 

FRANCIS ALBERT WHITWELL, 

w'AL'rf;n henry tvooDitoFFE [a. isss]. 


John arch ji bald Luc.\S(^Quaiiff^j 

LS 93 J fEloler}, ' ^ 

WILILAM DATHT QUIRK E [Fmbadlunw HMH, Sfudmt 
luoa. ^tuilirtrif /tfT l&W]. 


Ab Hiuf, CciUL^roneE^iu Mnusiu, 

M.ARTIN NVROp, Mi^inber q( iha Etoyil AsadcDiy q| AtIil 
Gcpcbhp^n. CaminaDiler ef ttiE* DountibrcK Av 
(Cupcuha^iinb ^ 
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Th? SecretAry KttiiDunot^l tliKt hj m nsoltiLioii or the 
Council Uutler Hy-^lnw Sir. FrcilcriGk Eimeiit Eulea hiul 
ceas«(l lo bo A memlHF nl tlio HoyHl Insliluto. 

TJlc ChaJnnun hinzii; luonnl, anti Slr^ Jalm Slalet [F^j 
hnviUK ttMODcIoJ, it WAit 0 nviimoaily' 

ItEiuir.VTi.1, Tltnl llifl Coancil bn lUsIrtiGln] to onter 
into nitgotttttionit concoToin^ n aite Idt now Dintitat^ 
pT^omiAeti, and to report to a Gooemi MeOtinj^. 

The prctceeditigA tlten do)t<Hl, luitl the Meeting aoptirntcii 
At ^J3a p.m. 


A1.I,1E1) SOCIETIES. 

THE NOETHEIUf AS 80 CI. 4 TIOK. 

Presidentijil Address # Newenstte ImproTemeiits. 

Thu iiia%runil muetidg df the i^esaian of tbs 
^^D^Ul0lrtl .Vrchitectuml AttsociAtion wiut hfild th.& 
22dd Novotuborj wIiod tho PrmidciiiT Mr. J, T, 
Cftckett [/^.]j ilfilivertid the foUuwin^ Atldr^s:— 

Colleagues and Cikntlemeji^ — ilj firsl 
though! tliij! evflning—tlte final lueoting Etidcu you 
ateert^ mb ia the Prosddrntin! Chnir—'i^ to thnn k 
you for the honour you huvo don^ nifL My 
tliffidenoe in At^cepliug the office whh duo to tho 
kiioM'ledgc Ihftt the» wete oLh^ better qashhud; 
but Imving ncc^ptrd the pcmtioEi 1 true! 1 may be 
able flatufactorily to fulfil thn dntiefl huA responsi' 
bilitiea—ddtiog which have alroiMly been grealliy 
lofts&ned by the asdietauice of our worthy f^cretary, 
5fr» Plummer, 

My next wUb in to cougrotulnto the Asanciatlon 
upon Ite eobtiniifid growth. Our tutal meinbor^hup 
at ihu dale of the last Anmial Itoport was It 

is now 32 l» Ihp largest in tlhe hiatoiy of the 
Aasociatien. 

\Ve deplore the loss of two of our farmer 
President^ Abienunn \\\ If. Dunn and ^Ir» Frank 
Caws.^ who have paa^ied frtmi us. The loeo to the 
AsBoniatiDii and to the profes^iloii gencmlly is non- 
aidembte, and will !« greatly ML 

Mr. Uunn joined the Association in Iflfki, and 
WftH President for the year 1384-35, and be then 
strenuously advocated tho views previously es- 
pressed in a Paper read hy Mr» Joseph Oswald, 
namely^ the desirability of establishing the Aaaocui- 
tion on a more pranti<kl liasis, and bo giving it a 
more prominont position : rooms of our awn, a 
library, the pubBcation of proceedings, and also 
auggesled visila to OarlUle, Sunderland, Darlington, 
Ac., the last for the purpose of praiuoting and 
inoreasing the proper feeling of fcUowahip nuiongsl 
members cif our profeasion. It was Bome years 
liefore his death thnt Mr. Dunn dropped out of our 
councils, hut ho always displayed a warm interest 
in the weiraro of the Association. Tiie Paper 
be read Iwfore the Asswiation in October 18811 
enlitlihi Architects u Rnientists was nioKi 
oharaelcristic of the man. Tho last occasion on 
which many of us met him w^aa the funerali in 
.April lost, of Frank Caw:), whom he surrired little 
moni than a month, Frank Caws fltf^t joiuntl the 
Association, I think, in 1880, and was President 


for tho years 1901-02 and 1903-04. Uis ahilities 
were ef a liigh onier. He was a delightful com¬ 
panion ami a ^ntkman whom to know wsa a 
pri>ileige. His death has hoen a groat loss to the 
AsiKiciation and to the profession, 

Jn Novotnljop 1895 our past President, Mr. 
Oswald, in his Presiilential AaUreH«, wlHin referring 
to the good to ho derived from our viaittng the 
towns in the area assigned to us, said ; ** 1 think 
it would ho well if thu R.I.Et.A,, with whieh we 
ore allied, could see way to hold an occasional 
meeting in one or other of the provincial contrw; 
and I am glad to nnto that il is ou the carpet to 
bold such a mDCtiug in Manchesler during the 
coming spring, I hope this may prove the fote- 
runner of many similar ancureious of the Institute, 
and that tn no far distant year this Association 
may he able to Invito and welcome to this city a 
repreyentative gathering of British orchitecta." 

We EiU agrei^ with these sentiments, and have 
liecn glad to see that tlio Institute haa mode it a 
prucliro to v'iait a provincial centra occasionally ; 
for by tho leading members of the Institute visiting 
and making themsnlvea conversant with prao^ce 
In the provinces much will be done towards remov- 
ing dimculHes, and progress will be made tow-ardH 
uniting the profeadon, w bioh is the aim of us all. 

Wo can now oongnitalatE! onraclvea upon the 
fact that the Presidont, Council, ami a Lirge body 
of the leading memhsrs of the Institute from all 
ports have hononred the Northern Arcbitcctuml 
Asscciaiinn with a visit, and It did mit lake long to 
Wrn that our former Idea oi the Institute Council 
being ooniposed of formal, iimcceesiblo geutleiuon 
was quite a myth. T am euro tliateuch gatheriiiga 
will go far to oonsolklste the profession. Them 
a'RB no set confeirence, but wo bod continnal uppor- 
tunitirs for individiuvldtscussion, and 1 feel certain 
that the burning nubject, RegklradoD, rocoived a 
bkrge ^hare of acrious consideratiozi. 

1 would like to odd Hmt in my opinion more 
good wonld roauit, in proportion, if the time of 
foiuro visits to provincial citien ouuld be extended 
and a few hours glveu each ilay lor the discussion 
of matters of moment. Our responsibilities aro 
iflcrenslug daily. At no period lias prograiis been 
so rapid. Time is of the essence of every contract; 
commissions am giveu^ aud the work mnsi ho 
carried out olnir^t before one has reasanable time 
to consider a cchcmn^ How mueh more, therefore, 
1 h it necessary that wo should have tho opportunity 
ef meeting our profesaionol brethren and disciifiaing 
with than) suhjeotc of mterEst to our muttial 
Ativan Ugo. 

In addition to tho honour of ontertainfug the 
ELLB.A., 1 have further tocaugratnlate tho Associa¬ 
tion upon another happy ovenk I refer to thu 
upouing of the Associatioira rooms on tho I2lh 
October last by the President of the Ineiilute. 
I nm Buro it must be a great eoDifori In Mr. 
Glover to know that uIiumbi entirely thro.ugh his 
generesHy and thoughtfulness the Asaocistion (in 
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which he ha» always taken a groat interest) is now 
housed in such suitable apartments. I desire, 
with yonr permission, to record our grateful thanks 
to our past President for his handsome ^fts, and 
trust he may long be spared to see the Northern 
Architectural Association benefit by them. 

The Northern Architectnral Association lias made 
great advances daring the past ta-enty years, in 
spite of difficult and trying circumstances—nz. 
small funds, no office and meeting-room aooommo- 
ilation or library; but now, with all these defects 
romMliod, we have every convenience for increased 
usefulness and work, and I bora this may mark 
the iMjginning of a period of much greater progress. 

Knowing the interest that the members of this 
Association take in the subject of Hegistration, 

I feel you may expect mo to comment on the latest 
ilovelnpments. You are aware that the last Regis¬ 
tration Committee reported to the Institute in 
favour of, and submitted, a draft Bill for Parliament. 
The new Committee, however, are of opinion that 
tlio time is not ripe for this, and tliat to proceed on 
these linos woula only court defeat. They luive 
therefore appointed a Sub-Committee, consisting 
of four of Its most i}ualificd members who are 
strong non-n^strationists, and also four of the 
strongest registrationists, with the President as 
Chairman, to take ovidenoe on the subject. 

1 understand all architects, wliether members of 
the Institute or not, are invited to give evidence 
for and against compulsory registration, and to 
tender suggestions which may assist the Sub¬ 
committee to draw an the best scheme. 

This means of dealing with the question is, in 
my opinion, a fair and good one tbcorotically; and 
although the provinces are not represented on the 
Sob-Committee, Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Cross, two 
of the members, have taken infinite pains to 
ac4ituiint themselves with provincial grievances, 
ana the provinces will not, I think, suffer for the 
lack of direct representation. It may, however, ho 
difficult for country momliers to go up to London 
to give evidence, and to overcome this as far as 
ixwsible I suggest that each .Association shonld 
bokl meetings of its members promptly, take 
evidence (which should be systematised uy a com¬ 
mittee), and send one or two of its members to 
London to attend tho inquiry. The evidence from 
the provinces is the most difficult to get, and yet 
tho roost necessary; but the supplying of it must 
not bo allowed to unduly delay the inquiry. 

Gentlemen. I was much impressed by the 
Prttsidont's appeal, and his remarks in his Ot^en- 
ing Addrees at tho Institute on behalf of the 
Architects* Benevolent Society. I am afraid our 
profession at present is a somewhat uneven one, so 
fur as the snooess of its members is concerned. 
May I ask all who are able, to contribute some¬ 
thing to the Benevnlont Society's funds, which are 
carefully and properly applied to the most deserv¬ 
ing cases ? 

There are so many subjects of public interest 


pressing for consideration that we are concerned 
in that I have hod some difficulty in deciding that 
upon which to address you this evening. Thu 
subject 1 propose to spo^ upon is of groat im¬ 
portance ; but w’hile ray general ob^rvations 
apply to all towns, the details concern Newcastle 
only, and tlie urgency of the matter must lie my 
excuse to my hrotbron from other towns in the 
northern pro>ince. 

I have heanl it stated by past Presidents that 
Presidential Addresses are too general in their 
scope, and do not deal with the local conditions of 
onr work as they should. 1 will act upon the 
suggestion. Some of my proposals may lie utopian; 
still, I will treat largely of tho real and everyday 
considerations of lo^ practice. 

NkwCASTLK lurKOVKUEKTB. 

The theme which I ofiTor for consideration this 
evening is the planning of this important city. 
I propose to remind you of its plan and exUmt 
in tho year 1810, compared with the requirements 
of that time; to review the public improvoinents 
which have been made sinct), and to compare 
them with tho growth of population and business, 
and the increase and change of trailic; and to draw 
a parallel. I will then endeavour to apply this to 
improvements now in progress, and consider 
whether they Iiave been planned with that fore¬ 
sight and artistic thoughtfulness which tho great 
importance of the works demand; and, later, to 
submit for your consideration a scheme, which at 
first blush may appear fanciful, hut which on 
deliberation may commend itself to you as desir¬ 
able niHl beneficial, fur the development of the 
district treaUnl and for the good of tlio city. 

In tho year 1840 Hioliard Grainger hod prac¬ 
tically completed his reconstruction of tho town, 
under the guidance of our first President, 3ifr. 
T^bson. It may here be interesting to note that 
his first work early in the centnry was to build 
Higham Place (in which is our new home) for 
Mr. Wm. Batson, who so named it after High^ 
Dykes, his PontelaxMl estate. It is instructive to 
nsMl the history ol Grainger's progress in beautify- 
ing the town from 18!^ to 1840; it alTords a 
great lesson for all I would ad\ise tho younger 
men to obtain Mr. Oliver’s plan of 1880 (wherein 
they will find only Blackett Street and Eldon 
Square completed) and compare it with his pUn 
of 1844, wh^ wo fiml tho town delineated prac¬ 
tically as most of us remember it Between 
1834 and 1839 (when the Central Excliange News 
Room was opened), Grey Street, Shakspearo Street, 
Hood Street, Market Street Grainger Street, Clay- 
ton Street Clayton Street West Nun Street, and 
Nel«wn Street were built, and took the plara of tho 
old brick and timber hovels —examples of which yet 
remain in one or two of the narrow bines in the 
city. It is unnecessary to reriea’ the conditions 
of life and business then ; but before 1840 wo bail 
not the electric telegraph—the ]ialmy days of the 
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stAgo coach were parsing away l)c(ore the develop* 
meat of railways. The roila’ay from Ulaydon to 
Hexham was opened in IBda, bat it was 1B4U 
before the High Level was opened, and in 18r>0 
before the Central Station was completed. The 
electric cable did not come into use till 1854. 

The popalation of Newcastle, which already had 
taken in Bykor, Heaton. Jesmond, Elswick, and 
Wostgato. u'as only 70,837, with a rateable value of 
a' 181,043; bnt Grainger was bold and far-seeing 
enough not only to carrv out facades that any city 
yet would be proud of, but to lay out Grey Street 
from 70 ft. to 75 ft. wide. Blackett Street (almost his 
earliest) 68 ft. to 70 ft. wide, Grainger Street about 
60 ft., and the other .streets of a similar width, all 
much more than the requirements of the time de¬ 
manded. 

Comudering that this W’ork was done seventy 
years before the Report of the RojtiI Commission 
on London Traffic appeared, and the Market Street 
extension of our Corporation (which, by the way, 
was originally pro|)o^ to bo only 50 ft, wide), 
and, of course, l>eanng in mind the altered oircum- 
stances and increased traffic, I am forced to the 
conclusion that we arc os much behiml the times 
now as our predecessors wore in advivnce of their 
day. 

Since the above date to 1903, when the city 
IxMindaries remained the same— ix. before the 
recent extension, the population Imd increased 
(rein 70,337 to 222.241, ana the rateable value from 
A181,643 to 1,390,799—more than three times 
the population, and over sev'on times the rateable 
vralne—while the number of inhabited bouses in¬ 
creased from about 10,000 to 40,000. 

Buring this period we have seen the advent of 
electric light (1878), telephones (1878), borso 
Ira^in turn to give wny to electric trams (1888). 
Railways have been dovclopctl to an enormous ex¬ 
tent, and now electric railways (1892), all more or 
less bringing traffic to the streets of the city. Can 
wo for a moment suggest that wo have kept the 
citjr by development as much in front of its ro- 
<|uiremonta as it was in 1840? I have looked 
through all the Corporation Bills ainoo 1837, hut 
even an epitome of the proposals (many most 
dcairable that have Iteen allowid to Ups(«) would 
bo more than sufficient matter in itself for an 
address. The improvements which have been 
effected are of coarse considerable—some new 
roB^ such as Queen Street and Lombard Street 
(built after the fire in 1854), Grainger Street West 
between 1865 and 1870, and Walker New Road, 
Park Terrace, Camden Street Bridge, Northumlter- 
land Road ai^ Grosliam Place, City Road, Ac.; 
and many widonings of existing roads, such as 
Jesmond Road, Westgate Rood, Hodloy Place, 
Gallowgate, Osborne Rrsul, Elswick Road, Ac.: but 
when wo look bock at these works, can we say 
they did anything more tlian provide for the bare 
necessities of the time; and were these works 


done before they were absolutely forced upon the 
authorities by the congestion of traffic? Has 
anything been done to really cope with this con¬ 
gestion, and to meet the proliable great increase 
of traffic in the futnro by providing thoroughfares 
of ample width, and open spaces which would in 
addition beautify and adorn city ? 

We hav'e, or &ad, a high standara to maintain, 
for BO great an authority as John Dobson said in 
1850: ** Since the commencement of the present 
century architecture in the northern counties has, 
I think, l>oen somewhat in mlv’anco of most other 
districts.'* There can be no doubt that Newcastle 
from 1810 to 1K<K) (1)efore the abominable pnictice 
of obliterating a fo^e with enormous gilt letters 
and Uluminated devices became the fashion) could 
compare most favourably wHh any city in Groat 
Britain for fine streets, and was far ahead of any 
other town of its size. As I have said, it has in¬ 
creased threefold in population and sevenfold in 
vwlue; hut can w'o point to a proportionate increase 
of streets of the quality and grace of those of 1840, 
in spite of the great development of education 
and artistic training ? 

Newcastle is so situated that its centre is much 
nearer the mathematical definition of the word 
than in must towns; consequently, with the great 
extension of the suburbs daring the last twenty- 
five }’Qars, and the probable greater increoHe in 
the near future, is it not lieing forced upon us to 
consider in what way wo may multiply the 
thoroughfares near tbiat centre to provide for 
both the increaseri traffic and the multitudes who 
now como to shop who never did in the post; and 
thus, so to speak, increase its practical area ? 

The traffic has increased to almost alarming 
proportions. Only a few years ago we w'cra con¬ 
tent to wait ten minutes for a horse car, and there 
were four routes drawing from Scotswood, West- 
gate. Gosforth, and Bykor; but now wo have 
twenty-five or more routes, with electric cars 
running rapidly at very short intervals, and not 
only supplying the contro from the circumforonco, 
but drawing from town.4 beyond, such as Wallscnd, 
North Shields, and Gosforih, with every likelihMxl 
of extension to towns further wi^t and north at 
an early date. In addition, Gateshead, with its 
population of 110,000, has its system of electric 
oars drawing large crowds from its bounflaries 
and towns beyond, to its centre, and a very largo 
proportion find tbeir way to the north side, and 
thus augment the numbers in our streets. In 
aildition to the tram service, making it easier for 
residents to come into the centre, the trams have 
proved a serious addition to the congestion on the 
roods. We also now have an excellent service of 
electric trains which (wliile not tberaselvos inter¬ 
fering with the roods as in the case of oars) tend 
to increase the suburb area, and thus indirectly 
congest the centre; and, further, the great dovulop- 
moot of mecbanical traction on the roods must 
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Ik> pr^nivLI^ for. This last miisthnJ af locornDtiDn 
lA ifniJj' htihif* moro anO moru tiscd for roiummiid 
anil private purposes^ amJ these to^'ctber wiU 
quickly lorc^ the authoritiris to coDsider tho sub¬ 
ject oi the mmuijifQmoat of Lmfiic Ip and Dcnsr the 
ceutre of the cHy^ 

The tmftic m all gitieg may be divided into twq 
kindp!:—First, the tluouRh iratlic; and necond, 
ibft tgrmiiial or stopping tmlUc. Kow, niUess we 
have thorough forga 100 feet wide at leasts capable 
of nocomniodating four rows of tmtns, it is bopu- 
lesB, with only tho strest atirftiice for tmfhe/to 
HufuifnctDriLy oonduct iho tbmugli and stop- 
pi ug trufTic: on oae thoronghfAHJ; and flinco in 
the centre nf thi.+ tuwn we gamiMt now hope to 
wddeu our streets ttiroughont (although ojjpor- 
tniiitie'7 for this have in very reoent yoars 
nuhJted)^ the niineJy Ap[»umi to hi^ to create new 
Btreetsi. If the shopping and biiKine^ streota, 
which ore moao too wide, could bo ralioved of Iho 
through tmillc^ or oven part of thla tlirqugb trofliio 
diverted to new and wider tharaLigldares, mucfi 
wxkuld lio done to help uiiittora. 

h is iinpiflaible to pipeet another Greingnr to 
come and du for Xewcostk what is more essontiEj 
to-day tbai^ wure Lis iuiproveiucnLi qf seventy 
yeare ago. ^it^cqt imprevoinents in the Qiiy, 
iii>w tloit property is so valuable and divided 
aniangai so many owiere, must omniuLtu from the 
Gouucii,. and this branch of miinidpalifMktioii is a 
right one for ourreproscntativefl to taka up, and I 
am Biin; it vvouM jay the city handaonidy if 
propurly conducted. 

brom the CoDtnil t^tatiqn pmotically liJI traffic 
to and from the north and cast gc^ea ly Grainger 
Street and Blackett Btre-ot. One of the mwt 
dmrable impruvomonts wnnld bo to add to the 
iigofulncga of Percy Street (nml thus relievo 
Grainger 8treet) by wtber improving the uppreacb 
Ui it or making ■ new atrwi to the north of 
Clay ton Street. The latter has been fmjnently 
oonsldeml, and might in recent y^rs bare been 
econcinicEklly mudgi, but I foor now it can only bit 
Oftfriiul out at grout otjdfty* A street from'the 
Alqnument to the Tlayitiarket Lfm for rnmiy ygors 
boon Laikod uf^ and Indued powerd were obtained 
Ui rnnko this so long ago as HSitT, while Grey Street 
was in enurw of construction - but it was one of 
Lhbi sahemes which the Corpomtion unlorlunatoly 
alloweii to fiinco Ibero wore then no vesical 
lutenests in XoTtliniiil»rljind Street to oontoud 
with. [ still think thiA A desimbid read, in so far 
AS it w'ould provide aceemiiiodatiau for the iii- 
CTiMsiiig abqpping Trofiuifomtut^ „£ ihu toa-n. 
Although it would hardly be ii snlisEaclory 
thoroughfare, aincfi It would in no way relieve 
Graingor Stncieh This proposwl new street would 
not Afbct NorihutntKirlnnLl Street, which I behove 
will aIwa^ reuwn tbLi main rood^ 

TIki nrieme t have suggoatwl aa to duplicating 
through roads apply porhitpa with greater foree^ 


the roads from south to north thfiii from east tq 
west. lias thu High Lerel Bridge for nil time tq 
satisfy the rtsjuirgments of a maiin Xorth Hoad? 
A more congeeled and dangemis approach than 
that at the Jioulh end iirohably could not bo con¬ 
ceived j ami on arrivnl at the north end of the 
bridge^ it wcmldj pu7»3ki any traveller to hud by 
map the best rood to the notth thrqugh tbc town; 
or, for that matter, a point poltcernai], wauhl almost 
be beaten t^j direct tbe atmnger the Wat road. 

If the Bigb Level Dridgc is alwiiys to reiumn 
ihi: artery into the town from the south, it ia diffi¬ 
cult to SCO how this con now be improved, Thifi 
brings mo to onotlier subject in connection with 
the developmout of the city, which I think worthy 
of our cousidereticin as architects. 1 refer, of 
coui^, to a new- High Level Bridge; and it is 
gmufying to note tliat this has been under con- 
aideratjon by a joint coniTuittoo of the ConneiU of 
Newcastle and Gateah&tul Iqr sonic lime^ although 
I regret to leam it has l)oea adjoumed jrmc dia. 

r do not know how many yeora ago it is fliuce 
thu proposal wub first made, luu it b mieres.ling to 
reeurd the history of iho hret High Level."*In 
1771 the old Tyne Bridge was swept away by 
dtud, and Erdwiird Hutchinson brought forward a 
plan for a High Levd Bridge, but the Corporation 
would not entertain it. In 1820 and sticooedin" 
yeara siinilar proposak were msde, and in IKbS 
John and Benjamin Green pubUsbed n sobeme, [□ 
IttdG the matler took pntctical ebape, being farced 
upon the railway comijuny, and in 1850 the lower 
roadway was Qjiencd ; so after eighty years we uot 
the first High Level. ^ 

Wg surely move more nukkly nowadays; wid if 
* ^ho Byker Bridge between two parts 

of Nawcuatle may b»‘ token as on e.iample of th« 

incrpaae of traffic, may wo hope, for the of 
each town, that the building of a free High Lovd 
will not be lon^ postponed. 

Although thifl proihated briiigu Is a scIiduio of 
greiit niogmtndB and importance, 1 confess I only 
^w Lbo phnis rwontly, and I faap few of ua Jia\4 
m to rested otireelvcs even to this exleot. J have, 
through the courreey of Cotindllur Cowell find the 
engmeore, Messrs, yandjiiian .t MoncriolT, seen 
m\r schomc, and it seems tlw bwt that can ho 
doviBod, I show it on FJan A, 

You wdll doEico It pnjvidcs tho boat approach 
possible from Righ Street, Oaksboad, on the aoutb 
kwnutmung at the fwl of Pil^m Street, m a 
diretrt hnci with the North forming a moat 
adinimblp thrangh route; and ag tho propertv ia 
all old and raidy to come down, a widemng soh^mo 
might ho judloously and, probably, «onoraicaJly 
earned out. without waiting until the bridge haa 

como and HGUt vslnce up. b ^ 

This approach w^iiM fiip Gi^ Bond loading oml 
M oflloy Street, with tho comer lakon off, iLling 
further north, wo should magt Kew 
Iilorket Street, from which, il the road I am about 
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M AR KET 3 ^ FI XT E N 3 1 O N 

Plan shewing street as intended 
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to suggest were carried through, w'e should have 
two g<^ avenues to the North Hoad. 

IMore leaving this port of my subject, yon will 
obaer^'e I have indicated on Plan A a large sweep 
on to City Road from Pilgrim Street. Although 
this new’ bridge is on the tafnsy the Corpora* 
tion, who own this comer site, are offering it for 
sale, with building frontages np to the existing 
lines of Citr Road and Pilgrim Street, without 
any regard for probable future requirements and 
improvemenU. 

The latest improvement undertaken by the 
Council (1 refer to the Market Street extension) 
trill, 1 think, if properly carried out, prove one of 
the greatest boons to the city since the days of 
Grainger; for it duplicates New Rridgo Street,and 
so may relieve it of the great amount of through 
trmflic which so congests it now. But when we 
look at the details of the scheme, it seems to leave 
much to be desired ; and, in my humble opinion, 
it is a striking example of short^htodness. 

I do not think I am far wrong in asserting that 
very few indeed here this evening have seen the 
I»arliamentary plans for this work, and probably 
none of ua would, hod we not Iteen engaged either 
in Parliamentary work or arbitrations in con¬ 
nection with the scheme; and if this applies to 
arohitects who ought to be intenssted in such 
matters, what proportion of the general ratepayers 
may we assume know anything about it ? A very 
small proportion indeed. I have prepared a tracing 
of this proposaL 

Plan B IS made from the Parliamentary plan, 
nntl you will observe that although Grainger— 
seventy }’uare ago—with a population as before 
stated to guide him, and little experience of rail¬ 
ways and none of mechanical traflic on n^s, 
tlmught fit to make Market Street over CO feet wide, 
still in this century our Council thought of maldng 
the extension only 60 foot wide. Fortunattdy, our 
present City Engineer, Mr. Edge, found that the 
linos of deviation were aufficionlly wide to permit 
of the street being made 00 feet; but this, I submit, 
is much too narrow. 

In all cities, and especially in Newcastle, where 
the area for businesd promises near the centre is 
so limited, the tendency is to build much higher 
tlran we were able to do before the days of electric 
lifts; therefore, putting aside for the moment the 
necessity of widw thoroughfares to provide for the 
development of traflic, this increase of height in 
buildings alone should have been sufficient resason 
for providing a wider street than was necessary 
seventy years ago. For the ample provision of light 
an«l air, and certainly for asthetic reasons, it is 
dtwimble that the height of buildings should bo 
less rather than over the width of the street; 
hut when we consider this in conjunction with 
the increasing traffic, which I have alrouly referred 
to, it seems a serious mistake that this new mmii) 
thoroughfare ibonld be only sixty feet wide. 


Before considering what might have been done, 

I should like to say a few wonls on the commercial 
aspwt of the scheme as proposed. 

The Plan B indicates by the closer croas-haicb- 
ing the pru{)erties which the Cornoration eithtrr 
purcliased to carry through the roau or previously 
owned. The considerable area on the north sl^e 
at west end was forced upon them, otherwise they 
would have had only a narrow strip here as tliey 
now own on the south side opposite. 

Does it not appear bosinossliko that throughont 
the length of the street the Corporation ^uuld 
have purchased a sufficient depth on each aide to 
have provided them with a commercial area for 
sale at the betterment price ? By far the larger 
area could have lieen purcha.scd at lock land price, 
and even with the present scheme this price would 
have been obtained many times over on the resale 
after opening the thoroughfare. As it is, the 
narrow strips forming the frontage to New Market 
Street are of no use (except as advertising statious) 
to the Corporation, or anyone else, save the owners 
of the land adjoining; thus the market is reduced 
to a minimum, and the Corporation will liave to 
take what they can get from such owners who will 
make the prout which ought to luivo been secured 
for the ratepayers; and this in spite of the fact 
that s^ial powers were taken in the Bill to pur- 
chose lands upon either side of the rowi in order 
to provide marketable building rites of sufficient 
sixo for the position. Ho*! the 6)rporaliun acted up 
to this the resale would have gone far to poy for the 
impruvoment, and would have assisted private en¬ 
terprise in developing buildings w'ith fine frontages ; 
but as the matter stands no development can take 
place, for example, along the south side from the 
vrat end until some wealthy individual or syn¬ 
dicate buys up all the property to the north of the 
police courts, and divides it up by linos at right 
angles to the new frontage—work which should 
have lieen done by the Corporation. This will 
seriously delay the completion of the improvement, 
and is bound to afliect adversely the new facade, 
sinoo it cannot pay to erect noble fronts without 
large arou behind for business purpoees. 

Even if it is too late to have the scheme 
amended in any drastic way, surely a small altera¬ 
tion which would be a great improvement lesthoU- 
cally and financially might be considered. It is pro¬ 
posed to turn Erick Streetout on the north and south 
sides of the new road on to Carliol Street. There 
will therefore be a hiatus in the frontage from the 
west side of Erick Street to the east side of 
Urhol Street, a length of 140 feet on each ride. 
This IS clear from the Plan B, and I have 
end^voured to show it on the perspective illns- 
trating a possible result of the scheme. 

^ fm as the north side is concerned, as I have 
poinuri out, the Corporation have purchased the 
croHs-totebed part. Now, if they wore to purcltasc, 
«ay, three more houses between Carliol Street and 
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Erick StroDt, aud Imra this back street oiit tfl 
CsiUol titriMit en the north aide ol thi 3 piiJcb^ 
no one could obiect W their dtwinfj and bnUdtng 
nwntheBtreet A to H (Pkn UK and they woald 
gain 2.20 oildyerdaoE btiildmg Sand and n froutafe*® 
of 90 feet to tbo new atreet. 

SimilarlVf but by armngottiGnt with the owno^ of 
knd, which I anbrnit the CoTpOration aboiild liavo 
purcbflscd, a fireat improvemont mijjht be ituide on 

the south side. , ,, ^ ij 

Theao uiaLtera may he amnU JehiilB to 
the Aaaocitttion upon, but my dtaim is that by 
draa'ing your attention to tljroui the Aasociawon 
in futum will cODsidur it its duty to Lnvp9ti|fato all 
BLich nropo-sale with the view to offonng advice 
to the authoritiofl, if necessary, for tb£ bunelit ol 
the city, 

1 Hincemly hope tlmt tho Council rauy yet con¬ 
sider tbo deaimhiiity cf going to Parliuiuent to 
juoend tho scheme bflfoni it is too late. 

A gkiJM at lb® Plan B will show ei'cn ono 
unaocustamttl to plans the large amv given iip to 
atroots oonipared with hniHing ana, and all 
dUzena, I feel flute, would be glad to know Lhut it 
nropoaed to remOTO the unaavoury p»perty 
which lornia part of tho utta ebown. Even wilU 
my BUKOosted improvomonl Ijetween Encb bin»t 
and Curliol Stroet, nw how the fmnln^^ ifl cut op 
by CTOHB streets which are not requirotl, and Iheie 
also cut tlie a ten north and south of the ne w 
street (wluit will soon Ijecuina valuiddo budding 
land) into lht> most fan tostie shapes, certainly not 
Biiilable lor modenj dovelopmiiot, 

Kvon if the Corponilioudo not iiB® their w'uy to 
cmbtirk npun the lurgur Bchiunfl I am about to 
sugirost, I submit they certoioly ahonld have pur- 
chn^ tbo land between Curliol Street and 
Trafalgar Strcel and laid it out in auitable blooks 
with continuuUH frontuees to the 
They would Lbeu have luid vulnable bmldiug 
bh>cla to dispose of north aiwl &outli, with good 
fronlimes to Now' Bridge StJ^t and iho new stowt. 
We all know how nnsatialMtory New Jindge 
Mtrtail ia aa u hnsintaa street, bctwwaii Carllul Street 
and Trufalgar Street, duo entinil^ to the want of 
coniinuily of Irentage lino. This is being repsoled, 
ol COUI 90 . on both aides of tho new street, and the 
reault will bo equally unaatisfactory* 

Tb it couoeivablo that this twonlieth-contiiry 
Hchftwi® cflJi bo eompletol on tho Ibes propnaed, and 
bu comiAiublo with the work done to bwiutify tho 
city in ItMO, ranch leas to anranty yours in 
advance of it? 1 tmbrnit tluvt, apnrt from the 
cimtro lino of thia nropotted etreol, there h nuthmg 
in the sfibomo worth preserving, nml iliut it boon 
conroh'id in tho most puroohial Pipirit possible. 

The onlv idea appears to liavo been to obtain u 
thoipiigbfaro, and when it was thought M feet 
wide woH onongh for tliifl, sorely wo could not 
eapccl tho promoters to look boyond thu frontage 
hne. 


I have auggestod that much good would resolt 
irem the Council asking the Norlbem Accbifwtutal . 
Asgociation to naflb^t tbom whtm conaidonDg 
iiuprovemeut ischflmea for tho city; for are wo not, 
by one training and daily work in every part of the 
city, likely to be tho hrtit to notloi^ deal rahlu and 
6Yon tiMOssflfy iniproTOifiL'fliitfl'? Mfn Oswilu^ i 
riimembar, in 1S99, reiui before our Asscioiation a 
most interesting Paper full of utelul auggratioiLi 
for now thorettghforefl; but I iincfltion if it was 
printed or oven reported. Many of onr momwra 
Imvo Itad sohenms lor continuing Grey Street to 
the Hovmarkct, and oIho for providing a site for 
anew Town Hall ami municipal buildings* Eldon 
tiqnare, Wofltgate Eoiisp, aod Fenklo Street, anil 
tho junction of the Hayiuutkot end of Northum¬ 
berland Street, and the ixropouetl continuation oL 
Grey StRX’it and the itotehers' Jfurket liavfi fflcn 
bid theU- advocates as sites, but as individtial 
aoggtfltiDna Ihvvo never receivt?d more thuo paSBiug 
thought. Hot had wo such u oomiuitteo as 1 
iLcrreXter suggastr w'hoso advice would Im respocteil 
when asked for, surely this commit tee might with 
equal weight make anggestioTis (or the imptoiomfiu 
ot the city to the City Council. 

Aly criticism of liio ilarkot htrect oxteiraioit hifl 
tempted me to consider whether, by discing wiih 
the matter as Gndnger aod Dobson certainly wmJih| 
have done, tbera is not room for a maguittcent 
improvoment to this pivirt of tho town, ajich would 
also bo finimoially Buoooiiyfiil* The I Ian C and 
perripi«livo drawing eicplaiii the HUgg&^tions EuUy, 
but a lew wor^ may h^ desimble, ^ 

Tfio great eipensc of the schema liea m tho pur¬ 
chase of all the property between Now Bridge Stn^t 
and New llarkeL Street and the old proporty to the 
south of New JiLirtot btfcet. 

With, 1 think, tmo or two unimportant escep- 
lions, all the propertv in thbj area ia old, nod tliere 
are Mhemeus tor cchuildiiig a very coiwiderahlo 
ftjrtion of it. ton will observe froiu tho flres.s- 
hatoiiing on riau B how much d the front to 
Pilgrim Slroot and New Market tstroci tho 
Corperution now own, ami nearly all the reoiajiidiir 
is in tho market and conld bo Dogohatetl for on 
favDumiilo terms* The book portion could have 
been purcbaseil more reasonably before New MJU’kct 
Street was formed, and n cons idem Ido t>ortion oi 
the area is streeto* Were this property uh bmight 
un and the orufl laid out as shown on 1 fan K., wo 
should ha™ blooks coinmonsurato with motlorn 
roqiiircmeTilBH and with fronteg^ would 

coni maud prices that would go far to pay for 
tJte scheme, oven if it did not do more. V\e lire 
living in the days of large huairmsS and commercial 
<sonconig requiring largo premiflea, and I htdifl'^ it 
is tmo that several imiiortont lirma wonlii liuve 
conio to Nevrcastlc long ago had they boon flide to 
secure sites largo enough notir the contrej so there 
wcuiH bo no trtjuble in deal tug with tJio blocks 
formcfl by the suggeatoci plan ; and the largoe tho 




iron [Age is one holdip^p cf coiinHi, the Eoainr it is 
tfl dflftl witJj Lbf! artiiitifl aidp of tbo que^tbn of 
i^troot frontage. 

Pasflibjy, liowevet, tbo fact that the scbijiiie pro. 
vides a flito luoat anjUhlc for a Tovin HalhicLuiiici[nt 
hiiilJingaj and Police and A^nm CourUv if desditKl, 
goi'S ^ to TOTCUntucnd it* The area Ih wnpla to 
permit of ikia, auU also for the huilding to be well 
eet hack from the frontage lines, 
and Pilgrim Btreot at this paiqt ia 
one of the widest of J^owpastb 
streets. 

[ do Lot think the most OELtra^-a^ 
gant TCCQuetnictioL would protlijoB 
a finer or iKora approprialc cite far 
mimi(u>Ll biilldin^'t. It is prac 
ticalLj the ceotro of the city^ snili t^x 
thu jimction of the main arteries 
frain <»st, west, north, sud, if the 
new High Level Iwconio a Toalxty, 
from th* HOuth* It is closa to the 
Ftoo Library, Laing Oallorv, atwi 
Polic® Courts, and woiiJiI fijmt a 
fitting tennjnatioL to the flno pro- 
eesfiitmal road I suggoat from Darnia 
JJridge, past the CoUogo Jiansion 
llnufio, and lAing Gallery* 

Fortlierj the front prcijorty might 
Htaoil antT yield a rotum tinrii the 
Council decided on a Town Ifal] 
and mimicipal-boildings sclKniio; 
and, failing tbis, tlifl Improvetnenta 
would Itare cauvertod lisck land 
into front, which could lai aoid to 
advantage for LuainoRa purjwstiit. 

BiR>nnr or luter tlin west ond of 
New Bridge Stivvt will Jiavo to bo 
wldoOfid by setting l«dt the south 
side, un'J tliis would lonn part of 
the ffchoTnoi I have not board that 
tho Corjwratiun ever intended this 
widuniug; hut in viow of the aljijo- 
lute necessity for it, it ia curioiis 
that the Corporntion shnuld ho offer¬ 
ing tho atrip of land crDfladiaUrlud i 

C to 1 > on PEoti B st a grubt deal 
bebw frontago price when they 
could have pmscril^fl a frontage 
linn iiitil given tho book land for tlic 
trfjnt, niid so wjdont'xf tho rotul at 
a Tninitunui of cost to the ratepayers. 

It hanlJy augge»ta nmoiolpaJ forralghL 
Tho road on the oast of the po,po^<C!dTown tJall 
si to might coniiouai up on the line of Prindties 

Stn^t* OA indiiiatod on Plan C, to Nnrthoml>erkTiil 
Rood* which should lig wjrleawl on the south aide 
ami this would muuh improve the valoo of tliiJ 
Corporatino projKsrty hero, and loa^J to ito hfiing 
covcnid with fine ponuivnent bitQdlngs, li 15 
interosling to noto tliat so far buck ua lajfl thu 
CoTpomtion look powers to make a street from 


New Bridge Street to Princess Street, Sorely 
tberefore tho time i? ripo for oflooting the fmprnvn- 
mirnt. 

Yon nro no dcnibt all aware that the Corporation 
r^ntly deoidad to open litgluuu Pkee through to 
E|]^ Place. By the kindness of Mr* Edge I am 
ouflbled to show you on Plan I> the sebenio w hick 
baa i^een Adoptod* TJiis will provide 


thorough- 




Street to St. Shiy's pw. 

liirgiu fichfttiic can ]jo camud out at imco or nrtt 

It OfrUtnly munt be wine to look uhoad anrl 
rnfiniilate a Hchcinitii -na 1 ,» . unoaii and 

« KuSuey iXfe {1?3 

pu«w“ «“ ««»«■ 

Willi lire dmdopmreit of Ure siibart,. re»| con- 
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BCfjuQut: tTuOic Northiimbfirliiiu] StrT-^t 1 b bound io 
bourne tot) c^iigosted for loth tbrungli anti b tup¬ 
ping trallic ; ii(i if wo om aupply ttnotbiir artory 
oconomicnllj;, surely it jb do^imbler I’of put- 
1 BuggEBt tbiit a iPDful bo uarriod thrcjqgli from 
Nl'w Miirkot HtcT^t to Bainifl JMdge, and \yv 
mailing it At liirntt 70 fccL witktf>kCept at each cm, 
companiitivcly littio proi>erty ia mterte£&:l witb^ 
The lUgbain Phtce houses vary from oR fotit to 
70 foel deep, tho formet eertuTiUy much too littlo 
to Allow of dov'olopiudnt; nml nt the hank iS the 
Ifito illfiB T>ob90ii*fl garden liotween two back 
Btroets, lujtl tboreforo very difUcuH to deal witb^ 
VS cfe the lligliain Place honijes to Iw lereovedt tbs 
book stroot And gnideri luiyond would bocomo 
valuable builiitng area and a depth of 120 foot 
obtditted, which wonM pertuit of fine motlero 
The An Gallcrj'front would bo opened 
up, nbd by tbo removal of tho adjoining stubleA 
the front luigbt some day bo carried rouml facing 
Quee n 'a Jkniare Oardens, whieli, on the line of tbo 
DOW fond, would form a delightful phice for 
Btatunry, witfi tbo Ijdo old roJiideneEiA facLDg it, 
Thifi iB indicated in the iiorspectlvo. 

C'oming to the Maneiun Iffmao, College Street 
iH hero under RO feot wide : anoDur or Inter there¬ 
fore some wldoding will hrvve to ho done, ami this 
might have Iwen forufleon before much money w'as 
ppont in rebuilding on the yfsst sida a few yoarir 
ago, Similarly^ tho Burl IIAU unfortunately 
dtanda in tho way of the tnipmvemcnt I suggoot, 
and ultimate removal Bhouid be aimc>d at, 
Forlhirr nt rih tho l?Aths would allow the wielth ol 
road 1 propose, and if the road were CoutLaued round 
to fbirnut Bridge a very fine Approach would he 
formed to the city from the north, and the increased 
valua given to the land opened up, togetiicr with 
tho fiioilltied the road wciiH provide, would go 
towanlB making it one of tho moat satbifactoiy 
Improvamcjits ninco 18-iO^ 

Sfeweastlo d^ not compare fAvonmbly with 
mimj other eides in this country* nor with moot 
cities abroad, in th« number of open apacea it 
posseeaes, I mighi cite Leeds nod IJverpool tm 
examples of what niBy yet Iwi done in tho centre 
of A madem town in thb respect. Only recently 
coDsidereble difficulty was experienced in finding 
II snitahlo site for Mr» Cowod^b a tattle and tho War 
Mcmoriil Ufoniiinent, I think you will all ogree 
that the thncougfifarea of a city provide the most 
unfortunate Bitoa for such works of art. It is 
grntifyiiig to nok the Advwnce of puhhd taste in 
thui ^pi'ct, bnt it ia only by providieg the oppor¬ 
tunities that Uus JesirMblo movement nan bo 
foHtered. 1 would like to suggest that the Groaa 
Houtie siio bo cleared and Guitahly kid out fqr tho 
reception of moinorlaht, for jmmy of oitr post 
eminent dtixena are not yet flo honoureih 
Another iiocc»anry impememont is tho widening 
of the north end of Nortbumberjond iStieet. It ia 
indicated upon Plan C, 


I ana gkd to olwtrvri that one of tho Bubjoctsfgr 
discuss ion at tbo Interuationol Congress of Archi- 
tccto to bo held in London next year is tbu planning 
Aud biying-uut of streets and oi»a spacuB in cities, 
and 1 hope it will bavu the attoutioni of our local 
governing bodks. 

(lias of tbo recent CorporafioD improvouientB 
wTia the wideiiiDg of Osborne Itoad. This thorough’ 
fivcc! is rapidly liecomiug tbo duplicate of the North 
Komi for through tradic, and with the ilevelupmcnt 
of tho Trafiilgiir floods Station will no doubt bo 
much nioHJ UBod. I fear this widening wah nub 
dono ID the thorough uuumcr the cireuiusUiuws 
jastlhed, for it is alnsiidy too narrow fur a through 
rood, and Lhia observation also applies to the 
main North Itoad. What on opjiorhinity there 
woB here for [oaldng a noble wide approach to the 
city, and even yet the footpaths might bc thrown 
into the roculway and transferred to the outer tiidw 
of tho bolt of trees for a great part of the distaiioe 
to fTtiBforth. .Ait the north end of this road iu 
Gusfortkut the littk' bridge, tlic road is dangoroiisly 
narrow * but still a villa was reocutly built there 
without any httompt being made to widen tho 
road by the CjoBforlli aiithoriticB, Sooner or lutor 
thb widening will be forced upon ihein* and the 
cx|^n£ie then to the mtepayera w ill be much aiom 
serious. 

.Another mutter which 1 should like to dmiv 
attention to is the develanmeiit of estatCB in tho 
suburbs. So kf as throagh noarls urO concerned, 
each estate la kid out with tho view to squeezing 
AS luany buildbg Bites on oa tho shape and 
boundanea will allow, regardlcBS of how tho Btrook 
may run. AVe think of thdr extont only, and, 
haring nothing to do with tho hmd adjoining, cod- 
Bider only the Ihest method of njokiug uBe of the 
approach wc may have, with no rogard for tliei towu 
or for w'bat may ho reqtiirad for a thoroughfare 

ffiiDC day« 

In Nowcaotfa wo ore oompcllod to make 40-foot 
Btracts, and In adjoining districts etrootB only 
iJd jfeot wide. To give up kud for* say, a dOdoot 
or GO foot Btreet in a great Hocrihcc for tho owner* 
foe w^hich ho derives no ret uni, lint* on the Dontrary* 
sufFcra even greater bse; far it entails the cemt of 
extra rood-making* and does nrjt improve the 
iimmsliohe price of the abutting sites, 

lE would bo a groat liencHt if tho Council Imd 
power to define ult such main roudB and their 
width* and to commuAAtc the laudownor fur the 
loBfl ho BiiBtaJjiB by having to make them of greater 
width than oulinary roads. Mr Edge lins kindly 
lent ruo a copy of the Liverpool CoiTiomtjon Act 
of KH>2, and f^tion HO provides for this. 11 sqch 
a clause were inBerted in the next Local Improvo- 
ment Bill and becuuio kw', I ihink much money 
woiilJ 1« saveil in cxpemiive wuclGmngB in Hie 
future. 

Tho n. LB.A. Council* as Bfr Asma Wchli pDiutod 
out n?cCnHy, ho^j for se\icml years boeu asked to 
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nilvLag iba GordminQiLt. imd the Londan Camity 
Council upon quesLiotiB of dosig'n tan] lA]riog 
out of Btr»t9 in:.; and such a&sitx Iubb gone far 
to produce iin onornioua advance upon ivhaE hap* 
pencil not many yoaia back, I hope our locai 
Ciiuncila will soon see tbe utility imd benefit to be 
derived from folloiviog n eiiuilar proctica ; but can 
WL< CKpeetit until u eawaiien by our deeds and acts 
of friendly criticiam, not only in ibe mcmbcn: of 
our governing bodlos, but^ wliait is more important^ 
in tlio public nt large, a much greater ioleroid in 
tlicir heribige, this fine old city ? 

Thitt, geotlenigo, la to my mind a nabject of 
paramount lioportaiice, and one whkb I fear wo aa 
a l>ody have taken practically no interest io in the 
paet—largely, 1 think, Uic result uf our want of 
cobtflifint but now that ovmy your ig strenglbeniiig 
our ABetKriatkfn by consolidating our scattoroci 
unilfl* r ho|ie tlint at no distant time this body n-ill 
be lookflti up lo by all. so that when any qnestionii 
atiao oooceming the frontage, height, or design of 
any building which will afToct the vista of a 
thomughfaru, ora grouping of huildinge or planning 
of new streets, that local Corporation^ will aubmit 
tbo matter to the judgment of this Iwly and 
seriotial}' conniilor the advice givem 

Our aim should be that nJl ecKAlled improvo* 
meats may bo 5ub|oete<i to tbo careful scrudny of 
e iiunlilioa CDmmittoc, in otrler that all ^lossiblc 
niGana may Nii adopted for making each addidon 
and iilmmiioQ in the city a sntiafnetory part, fhirly 
ocuitribilling to the beauty and ccoiiumkal sucosi^ 
of the whnle- 

The control of street arGbitectom Los bofiii the 
nubjoct of much dlGOti^sion and considerntLoii Id 
late years, and Bovaml writers bavo mails sugges¬ 
tions, 

Mr, (lay iJawber, in Ms f^rtMidcntial Address u> 
the Arohilectiifal Association a year ago, regretted 
tliat this coon try liad no UiutHlry of Fine Arts or 
flomo coosuliative comiuittoo on art who coitld ad, 
vise when aitw come into the market or buildings 
are pullfsl down, as to the farm the rehuildiug 
should take, or what immovemcn^ nr moilihca- 
tlons on the design would conduce to the future 
Jigtiity or lunuty of the city, 

Mr, llelober, in bis Addm-ss this year, doala with 
the sobjoct, and points out that an Art Commission 
Nimilnr to tliat suggeamJ Ims been ratahliytked in. 
Now York, and he oxialains that it hits jurisdiction 
DVor hJI ilesigiiB of municIfNil buildings^ bridges, 
appirrjncbes, gatra, (euc^ lampe ; the hoes, grades, 
and plotting of pnbUo ways nnd grcnnife, and 
similar matters. 


SimikTly, in France authority is eureiscd ovnr 
finch works* 

It b, however, a very didicuh subject, and one 
our Practice Cemmittoc would do w'ell to consider 
and take up, mth the view of having Papeita read 
and discussed by the practising mfunbora of the 
Asfiodation, 

If our Association becomes ♦•'u power in ita 
province wc oxpfjct, I see no objection to tho 
different autboritica having power to delay any 
improvement until the advice of the Assoc la* 
tion Committco is obtained, and thus force a full 
ConsIdcmtioD of the schemo by Ihc promoter ui 
conjunction with the Committee, which weuW bo 
the body poseihlo to eliminate the hod, and 
mtnun without killing individuality* 

tn the Case of the Stmnd widening in London 
thfi Xioudoii County Council obtained designs in u 
limited competition with a view m controlling ilie 
huildiogB to be emciedH Again, it is gmtifying 
to know that the? ConunisRioncrB of Wooda and 
Feresis intend that the whole of the (Ju^rant of 
Bcgent Street ahouid be rebuilt upon ooo dcHign 
and with rt^td to Uio architcctnml continuity of 
thfl eltoot, and that, although many architects may 
be employed, Mr. Norman Bhaw is controlling the 
work. I think n local committee of architecLR 
might act in a similar way here. 

In the case of the Market street fistenaloo, w liare 
a considembb length of frontage halongs to the 
CorpoTAtion, there should (with the example 1 have 
referred to) bo no excuse for our Council failing to 
df^l eatis^torily with tbo fju;adq. If thny Imvc to 
sell ^strips to fliflerent purchasers, let us urge that 
aruplo coaditiona be inserted to secure the treat- 
meni of ooutlnuoua Hocks of frontago as a whole 
On lines which will commeod themaulves to the 
Minmcreial investor and the artistic ivolbwi.vher 
Mike. If the Co^mtion scheme cannot now bo 
irnprev^, I have indteated on tbii pempective what 
ought he done m thia direction. 

It L-anufll lie denied that citv iiuprevomeots are 
Dut recaving jiderpiata attention, in view of the few 
t f fiblsto ky before you in tlis ahnrt 
hmito of my Addreaa. and fmltng reforms in this 
respect fiit^ gfimprations will have jnst qauso to 
regret Lho de^oric* of our city Hinoo thu ihiys of 
Graingor and I>oh8CJm ^ 

tuvo ownkoned na iiil.-reet 
tHuongsi lajt Whw woritocs nud tho 
I V I trast xt may In KURlaiaixl imlil 

tbd«ppr«iaii0a a( 
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J[ErAI.W01iK. 

By .Toijn' M. Swan, BA,, Mostaoue Fohouam, ast> Waitbk Gilbeht. 

Rdid before the Royal laeUtute of Bdtiih AnJiUcctx, Uotiday. S 3 aA jamiory 1906- 

U By Joim M. SwA^^, R.A. 

I HO PE you will forgive my frwiuant aUusion to ancient art in this short 

on nifitftl-work. 1 am so far pcnetmtetl by a profoond reverence for the past that 
t feel we are hnt a« pigmioe that poop Lbrough the legs of the ColOisaua of ontiQUity* 
Speaking of this I must neede think of the Colossi, and of the work of Uiares pupil of 
Lyaippus, -who built t!ie Colossus ot Rhodos llmt strod* across llio harbour wbare *‘‘^9 
Hailed out and in. I’lie proportions of this giant are nearly e^jiialleJ by BartholdL m hiB 
msgiiificsnt slatus of Liberty thst Ruurds the cntnuice to Sew York hiirlwur. 1 mtf deep y 
impressed by the simplicity, grandeur, and spleudid malaebite^^ coloim of ^ • 

it rises like some TiUm-liora goddess from the sea-not as Aphrodite, but a kind uf MinorTs, 
with a sea-girt realm. And 1 wondered when a slatuo of Britannia would ari» from Urn 
waves in hronse of colossal form in the same spirit of siituimty, and emblematieal of our¬ 
selves and the sea-girt isle we spring from, or at least to which we owe our ^oataess and power. 
Japan, that rising nation, hoa, einoo the eighth century, prodneed a fieriea of 
in^Ko: the most notable is their presiding genins Bochnna, known as the I>u buUu a 
seated figure 68 feet high, broadth of fsce 9 feel -1 inches. Four hundred anil fifty tons of 
metftl are eetimated to have heeii iiMil In its confllrnction. 

VfiL XIILXfa. Jui?- iwft. 
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Dicdalus, that mythical |>er8onage under whose name the Greek writers personifitKl the 
Mdiofit development of sculpture and architecture, is one of the presiding deities, but he does not 
help us much, save as a starting point. During the Homeric {>eriod of Greece works executed 
m moUl wero wrought by meuus of the hammer, and the parts were joined together by pins 
cramps, or rivets; the art of casting in bronxe, iron, and the precious metals, together with 
the use of ivory or chryselephantine work, followed later. One reads of the colossal statues 
in ivory and gold of Pheulms; also of a statue of Dionysius by Onassimedes of solid bronxe. 
mentione<l by Pausanias us existing at Theirs; and metal plating upon a wooden nucleus. 
Lnfortunnlely there is no lietter record than the statements of Pausanias and Pliny, according 
to whom tlie art of casting in bronze and in iron was invented by Ithiecus and Theodorus of 
Samos, who prolwbly lived in the fifth and sixth centuries liefore our era 

If we could have the power of taking the roof off a Greek workshop, even us Asuiodeus in 
Lt Diahle Uoitrux, and peejung into the mysteries of the crucible and their methf>d8 ! But tliat 
^ino ; the proo^ses employed by the ancients are so shroudeil in mvstoiy and so difficult 

they Imve left us. that we cannot at this distance 
vi^ r certointy or form a clear judgment uiKin them. We rely ujKin the ancient 

%a8e8 and Us-reliofs. \\e read that the preiwrution of the aUoy or bronze with the Gn*eks 
was an es|)ecial busm^s and nourished in its highest development in J* guui and Delos then 
for a long time at Corinth, but that it ufterwurdH disap}>eare 4 i. 

Many ^rch«« Imve Ikhmi nm.le, iin.l the Itoumw of ..imieiit Efivot, Greece Rome Chino 
ami J«,«n have U*.. analysed l-y Flight, Gludetone. Rol*rte AuetenrOarland Cl rietophe am 
»onaa veryg<K>d id« of their ailoya. althoitgh I always "S'rw 

/I 1 V*** “'‘f'ol'ou* ivory and gold etataoe or chryselephantine work of I-|,eiilias and otliera 
(I liehcve Winckelniaim mentions one lnmdred>—1 wonder how thev could have lookeil in their 
pUcee tn the temple in the light of Gre^e: the sea-blue naval lie MphT « 

Ji^te with demlly pale countenance, of silver and hronre alloy; Aristonidas’ 1^0 
Atlmmas, from a muture of iron with hronze. is worthy of remark as Iron VC! i “ 

Iming hlend«l with cop,sir. fheidias gave also (so Vui thTle^nd s r Jc:.! 

Eemmun Athene; there are also the iron statues of Thcslorus of bhimos 

All the vaiying changes of colour that arc mentioned hv Uim ei 

Joimsteand the blush of the Umiiian Athene, are occasioned hy L 

metals cumhiiiu together when meltod. mid onlv rr.nmii. Man> 

temperatn^ by reason of the wide difference, of'their 

I wonder what pUm the h«i«tiful ivory carvings of the Ja,«.ne«e'to.ds'v Cm hold in 
mmmture art eompared with the aneienls in technical skill; for certainlyTev C 
Greeks of our rme m »-.,ry and metal-work. .md of surface treatment and colour 

In ancient bron«. the ,.roiK,rtions of tin mixeil with brass or cop,air and o ' copper with 
silver seem to have b«n: cx.,,iK:r 71 to H7 ,«rts. tin 8 to fi ,«,rts. lea 1 4 to -I ,lts C1 

occasiomilly em,doye<l, and there are truces of iron. With ourselves in oIau ^ ^ 

D6 copfier and 4 of tin are generally used. ordinary bronze 

The JajiHiieac are the real authorities for trestiniMii a/ • 

bine such eitraordinary mani,>nlative skill with artisli.. ‘ 



eword-guard, 1 have brought with me, also an enumelU^fiah V ' JuT “ “ 
masterpieces of metal-work and colouring «8h-box of Mokume, that are 

”■ ... a,, 


METAl^VroRK 


I4T 


allied to their excellent art Iraining. I coixsider of the liigheBt im[)ortance in a work of art 
the study of colour for the full realiaatioii of ariifitic dT^t, 

In m<Mlern activities in metal-work for the European market the Japanese are praciiotvlly 
the principal purveyors, by (Terman, French, and Englteh capital* When tlvey work for 



HRTJ4.>iroil£ : inUlifiH M»T KT 1f(iUT. 


UicraHclveH wo to ay ho assured of a fine artiatic result, although it con never nesimilate 
perfectly with our mirrotmdinga, ns our points of view differ from the Oriental in the decoration 



umtrr op toitowi*, l¥ PKltur- 
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of interiors. The Persian and Arabian metalwork with large plain 8«rfaee@ nf copper mA 
brafljwe might, treated in a baa-relief manner, he aall adajited by ouinelvee for iinnel 
IreHtnient for interior deeoralion. " ^ 

We got a knowlftlge of Mi fonruUng Ln Tboophiliia' Dr Dker^is Arlibrn^ somelhmg 
dehnjte, m actual uko in the elovenlii century j and from the faniouH Jjenvenuto Cellini gel 
the proceas of canting in ecta perduta, witten by himself in hja treatiRe on ecuiptiire 
amniated by his own ojctraordinary story. 1 always think Beiivonoto Cellini could colour a 
bronze as well as a etory. 

It is about twenty yaara ago now since the first cars perfinta castines were made in this 
conntiy. I remembor «wll when Gitlwrt, Oiisbw Ford, and Stirling Lee were working hard 
at their first essoy. The process is now universal and in nse in many foundries in England, 

In my foregoing remarks 1 have wandered through classic periods and the Itenaiasance 
in nur own time to explain the introdaction of the ancient method of caating 1 have hreught 
an example o( Egyptian casting of a cat’s head in cera perduta, also one of a Gr»co-Keman 
fragment of a toot that la clmeed. Thee* I conaider are wax castings and not sand castings 
IhoprocMB of cera ,s,rdnta casting as used in England 1 will endeavour lo explain^ 
brie ly aajawsiide. First, an ordinary piece mould or gelatine mould is made from the 
plaster model, Swcondlj, a wax casting is run from the mould, le which are attached the 
runnera and gates lor the flow ot metal, and vents for air or gases. Thirdly, it is cored 
and an eternal maiild now eovors the whole. It ie then placed in a mnflle or furnace, the 

wax meltirf out and when the mould is dry the melal is ponred in that replaces the wax 
in0H:ii>l. I oiiti tbo hroniie. ^ 

The founder’s wax is made of Gambia, Italian, or native beeswax and reain coloured with 
vegefahle ™,tlcr or vermilion. The forgoing colouring auhstaiicea volatilise and leave no 
residue. The Jui«ncm employ a vegetable wax from Ihe freits ql Rhm surcedanen. The 
method of ebtaimng the fomider’s caaUng in wax is by pouring the molten wax into a piece 
mould until sud, time as iho Jasired thickness is obtained. Somotimee wax wreughlT 
tonpermg w. U hot water or m a seml-melled stale is i^inted or brushed into tlm Cu 
Sometimes galatine mouhl* are used for. say, two eopiss, although the shriutage is a ™t 
nak. ‘Iheeoloiirmg of tho wax is imiwlant. ns if some mstallic [ligment or earth^oolour wore 
employe.! .1 would cause a „».d«e n, melting out that would destroy the ^ting. \WWe 
colour or veraniiou .a genemlly employed, as they completely volatilise. Upon the Ser's 
wax model are placed the jets and mgutesor openings through which the metal is 
the mould; he necessary out cts for the escape ef the air and gases, aud lor o^ 

melting out the wax. are nmulded m pipe fashion, and lantern pins, as Ihey are t“ are 
meerM to Aid m keepuig tbfl core in [joaUion. ^ ’‘t nuea, iiro 

Tlio loam is mmle of half hrickUnel and hall p!„eter. hnt the inlonaco is of laiwdered 
earthem .iram-pipesoldaimihlefrom LonlUm, Laml«tli. The Jaiianeae emplavclav. if I ^ 
po^ gramle ..btaimri from the hills round Kioto or Osaka: they arc extremelv pial 
not very refractory, as they contain «,u»iderable ameunta of the ulkalie, Ulava a«T! 
by admixture with old fire bricks of fine and coarso iww.ier. The eore which ‘enjuired 
moat important ports of Ibe mould, may l« hollow nr solid : for figures it t ceneL vcirV'Tu^ 
dapai.™ core does not differ much from European cores, saveTn thickness ilir tt 
1 $ made and dried Ibo object ih modelled bj was uiwn it Tbs 

uses ull the resources of his skill, and if the casting ha suceessfurnll lhi’^?ht"t“'® ‘'I’l 
touehea of his bund will appear in impcriBhubla hronce. Occasienallv tlm V ° 
lutper lor making moulds. Compressed, I am iulormed, it nrtes fine mm. r ''“P^cse employ 
gives a good impression vary deUcate when humt— hut this process a'*“' T' ' 
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ikncienta employed lava lor moulds, jewellery espeEjially, the aame as other Dnentol nations 
employ tufa and stone. The founder’s wai model is coated with a thm ]^^T ot the first 
intonaco or fine clay: after drying, other layers are appUed, unlil the omst is thick enough 
for the stionger loam. The mixture of clays for the first layer or mtonaco is very carefully 
prepared to prevent them from being melted by the molten metal. Tlio formation of a fnsed 
crust on the casting, which is always difficult to remove, and destroys its enrface, is obviated 
by thia. The core and mould aro dried slowly, the wax ie melted out by m^im of a 
file by which both inside core and outside mould are heated and the walls baked ^ird. The 
core and mould are heated by a charcoal fire generally to a red heat before the metal is 

^^^rnong the different examples of metal colouring exhibited here this evening 
not fail to draw attention to a now colour that was discofrered by my friend Mr. RoUo 
Appleyord, who has made for himself a well-known name in science; it m a deposit of 
sulphur upon copper. I have fonnd flometbing analogous to it upon the Japaneae enamel 

taubo which I have brought for you to see. ^ - i t,* 4 

For what I know of the art of casting in cero j>erduta in Japan I am mamly indebted 

to my friend Sir. IVm. Gowland, Associate of the Hoyal School of Mines. No man in 
England is better acquainted with the methods of the Japanese; ho was tor a long tune 
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attached to the Imperb! .Tapanese Mint. Many of the methods he told me I have tried. He 
obtained forme some of the graBsea, the lamona or CaianMt/roAtis hakonmms, alao 

the unripe plum-picklcfi: and varboa patinas I have ohlftined, hot up to the present I have 
not succeeded in obtaining a lobster red or a very deep brown, 

I have brought a Hpecimen of fine black bronze that i remember the late Mr. R/tbortB 
Austen, of the Mint, saying eonld never lie obtained save by age—admitting the right alloy 

and pJekle were need. The subject of patinas 
and pickles is a vety large one, and I can 
only touch uiion it in my Paper; hut it was 
the subject of colour that caused me to 
siieak to you this evening on metal-work. 

Everylwdy, 1 feel sure, must be struck 
with the uniform black colour nf the bronze 
statues of our metropolis—the dull heavy 
nionotony of colour, Can nobody discover 
in melallntgyan unchangeable alloy ?—for 
at present all our etatues are dull unifonn 
black. 1 wonder when all this will change; 
it la u most uns4iitisfactory state of things 
for both public and artist. 1 steori one wet 
day regarding the Lions of Landseer and 
the base of Nelson^s column in Trafalgai' 
S^ijuare, fmcl saw the iridescent elimo oozing 
over their black imrface, although it ja said 
the precious bronze of which they are 
made, consisting of copper and tin, favours 
this patina formation in our London atmo¬ 
sphere and fog, also the large amount of 
dam[ines3 in the aimosphere and salt, 
together with frequent rain. It is further 
said that wa.shiug favours the product ion, 
while coal-duel, sulphide of hydrogen, and 
sewer gas hinder it. The black eemts of 
the Tmfalgar Htpiare lions do uot recall 
the orange-tawny glow of the king of 
beasts. Under certain almeepheric effetrte 
one can see an artislic blend with the fog 
aud mist of archituctunU Htirroundings. 
Thai reminds me always of iho fieep from 

columns of ht. Martins Church with their weathor-l>eatcn and washed sides 1 am in lav! 
wiLh this as one of our most beautiful artistic eJTccle ; if they were dean colunmf. or of unifoZ 
grey 1 should not notthorn ; they are part of dear obi London. 1 am perforce com^M 
to example of the micieuls and to prefer in many caws gilded atatues or moniiLnte 

that would iofLler resiKt tlie action of the atmosphere and haven more dworatjvo t-ffecl Tl-v 
- - iie«r t™ p™ , nt hrst, but ft good old peu.«,ui, London fog T,o.,ld soon lonJ kli 
nnd Wiko off tin eJjiro of now plding. I Miovo history wya throe tlioosiuni broiise 


TiTir.B Htinii; tm KAnlaufiic rmttrs fjr tci 
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statues clOToralad Scaurus' Theatre that Sulla took aa-ay trom Greece. Wtat ii they were 

oJl bltick ! .s a , t j 

Fine colour U li source of joy to us uU ; certain it ia n gilikd aUtue would iippear m a 

sunbeam in our streets in the dnll foggy weather^ and in the Hummer in sunshine with blue 
Hkioft overhesd would he a joy for ever. Of course i imagine the artiat’e conception to be n 
beautiful creation. The noble rust twUtis), the antique ftatinay le not nntumlly formed 



MrrAlc-WUKi i FllUkiWir 

uniotr iTtjt A ifitrsTAix, 



jirTAlisWiuj*: WJWJPunT-nwn^ 
VEwi cf lunnuund Tort 


in the atnioaphsre ol Loudon, or our atatuee ol maUthite and our copp*^ domes would bo a 
deUchtful green. This reminds me tliat our brushor, through the London County LonncUj 
IB looking after the cleaning and waflhiug ot the works of art we pOBsesa m the ^ 
public monument, 1 hope no more of these ancient landmarks be moved. How 1^ 
the old Lion of Korthumlwrlniid House I He was u iiet of mine; also the Duke of ^^ollmfeten. 
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J want to aee Boehms* etatiue of him higher up i but even then it can never replace the 
aBEOcialton of the old Duke. 

Whenever I take my walks abroad 1 cast my eyes around for foiintalne playing in the 
Bun-bakod square —the whirl ol pigeons^Ihe flower^patehes. 1 am aJwaye looking for them, 
also for Bome iiecoratlve groups as a relief from iUe hi^tcrjcul personage on a pudeiiita]— 
Bometliing to relieve the dull adie of towti and the monotony of atatnes of heroes in trcnaerB r 
they are so aerioiiB and each heavy bronze ^qiute a weight on. my mind. 

Bronze bas-relief or gilt bronze in relief on marble should be fine as a decoration—even 
with U8. I do not see wby we should have less devotion for onr heroes by giving them a more 
Iwautiful decorutiS'C u6i>octj or less feeling for our architectural Eurroundmga. Colour would 
Im subservient to sculpture and a glorious hatidmnid to arehileetnre; the chann o£ mosaic is 
capable of wedding a beautiful monumental design; at preflcnf our monuments are Iwirren of 
colourt and especially deficient in treatment of the pedaetafs and bases. What can l>e more 
unsympathetic than the l>aems of the founlainG of Trafalgar Square ? k there no mom for 
the sculptor as designer, and the play of goloiired metals and water? Gilded bronzo can 
work in unison witli bJntk bronze, aiid aluminium may be looked ufler so that it does not 
liecome the uniform London black: Insides, tliers is water, and we occasionally get a little 
suuablne over which u miniature iria will ploy. 

*,* Mr. Swfiji'a jllasliwiionit iuDludcd minaemus specimciiij of aDclent and uiodam luolahwork, 
luostiy Japnocsc, from hU own private collbciiou. 


IL By Montaoue FoaniLiM, M.A.Cjintao- 

I PBOPOSEj as ft Subject for my Paper lo-nigbt, to give a short ftocount of the tools that 
are ubwI in tho ordinary working of copper, bronze, Ifrass, and iron, with some notes 
en thenalurea of the metals and their proper treatment fl* viewed in our own workahop. 
1 take Ihifl entirso ivartly l^ecft«fle I have gonstantly wunteil, and never been able, to find 
this information in ftoonclae form, and 1 therefore aafltime others havw had n similar experience; 
partly because I nm anxious to draw archite^its down into the workahops, which would have 
tbo double advantage of giving them more knowledge of the iiclual treatment of metal aud of 
creating a eloeer bond between ankitecl and craftsman : imd bistly, btfcause I thereby avoid 
the error of wasting your time in dogmatising about design, on which I ivm sure 1 am not bo 
competent to apeak as any of my audience. 

Turning, then, to the workshop, the smith is the king of metal-workers, and I will take 
him firsL In the smithy you find at the forge the smith oud the srailh’fi mate, or alriker. 
The principal tools they will employ, in addition to the auvib a heavy tool called a swage- 
block, vices, and tonga, are the followingthe Bledge Immmor, for heivvy work; Buxailer 
hammera of various types, for fighter work ; tools called top and bottom tools; chisEls and 
section tools; horns, monkey tools, and the set hammer. 

Forging is, of course, the work of the smith, and for all heavy forging the sledge 
hammer is used, bnt it is not the Bmith who uses it; it ie bie male, the striker, who wields 
this- The amitb is in tlus case only u director i holding the metal with his tongs, be strikes 
it lightly with his hand hammer, indicating Hie poUxi at which it sliould bo struck, and at 
the Bome time often calling out an indiciitien of the strength with which the striker is to 
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strike. It is also liia fmiction to tniirk in Lhis way the late of stroke, whii^h varies in 
nucordaiice with the comlitioneH. SoniElitiiea jon will note that the smith is not attempting 
to strike the tnetal, but only the aiiviL This la a way 
of imUcating that he wishes the striker to repeat the 
last blow at the same point. It is from this method 
of working that arises the peenliac rhythm of the 
hammer strokes, wliiuh creates a wild and fascinating 
music, Hpeeially attractive when there ore two or three 
strikers going at once, with the tap of the smith's 
hammer for an under-current. 

When apeeial shaping or forging is required, 
w‘Uat are call^ top and bottom tools are iisech Tlieae 
titles e^cplain themselves. The bottom tool is fli^od in 
the anvil, imd the metal is driven into it by the 
etriker as he strikes. The top tool, on the other 
hand, h held by the smith, and is hammered on the 
top by the striker. 

The swago-lAoek is a mass of iron with various 
shaped holes in it; into theae tools sometimes lit. It 
is used for making Bhonlders, Hiraightening. mid as a 
l)ottom tool when there is punching to he done. The 
monkey loots are used for making tenons. 

The set hammer Is a short hammer with one 
Dice large and flat: it is used amongst othar puri»sofi 
for flattening out heavy plates; the eet hammer is 
held in posltiQU by the smith and the striker strikes 
on the other end. 

Horns and scroll W’renches are used for muni- 
paluting email work, spirals, and tendril w'ork. The 
work is flseil in the vice, and the smitii. works often 
with a tool in each hand. All the tendrils in 
the altar niils of the Leeds Cathedral were done in 
this way, onr smith being allowed considerable dis¬ 
cretion, with the result that there is no repetition of 
pattern. 

Chiitcls, punches, and Bection tools require no 
special comment. In addition to the heavy forging 
of which I have spoken, the smith will also himself 
do light forging with the help of his slrikor; for 
example, forge<l leaf-work. This work requires great 
skill, and ia worked hot and finished cold. Iron can 
lie joined up hy welding, which ia the most diomc- 
toristje method hy a collar which is shrunk on and 
pinned through, if necessary; or hy pinning or 
riveting, which, though s4>meUmeB necessary, is the 
least characteristic. 

Moat of the work of the emith'e shop haa to go on to the fitter’s, and it is there that a 
good deal of money is often speut. 
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While siieiikiBg of iroa-work^ I may eay that in our Vforksliop we do oruamantal 
sheet work in iron without the uae of any heat. In this ease a tra/cijr or other embossing 
tool is fixed in the vice. The lueUJ is placed on the tool at Iho point where it is deeired 
to raise it, and hammered on ihe front with it paning hammer at a point close to Imt nol 
actually <m Lhe tracer, which thus raises the w'ork at the required point. 1 may say that 
this process may be naed for any tueuil, and is thoroughly satisfactory if your workman is 
skilful 

In addition to purely forgoil iron there is, of course, cast iron and what is called mnllGahle 
cant iron, which we can with Bomc advantage uae in inespenelve work in which lime is not of 
importance. Malleable cast iron is iron east and cooled slowly in an annealing ovan^ about 
three weeks generally being reqnired tor the process. Iron so treated can be lightly hammered, 
twisted, and hotiti, and for small work, such as cheap handles, it ie as satisfactory as wrought 
iron, hut you cannot weld ih 11 is less britlle than cast iron, but much more brittle than 
ordinary wrought iron, lie exact limitations are a question of workshop experience. 

Forged and malleable iron can be finished black, jinaour-bright, or brigliL The best way 
of finishing iron block is to huve oil burnt into it in the forge {a process llrnt closes up the 
l>oros find prevents rust) and then painted; but in general it is merely painted black. 

Armoiir-hright iron: this effect is obtained by oil-blacking your metal and then scouring 
with oraery paper. This brightens up the higher suriace, leaving the black in the hollows, 
accentuating the modelling, and thus anticipating the effect of time. 

Eright iron is, of course, made bright by filing imd scouring with emery paper or ether- 
wise; it ia often burnished: that U, rubbed over by a bard highly poliBbefl steel toot 
The toiil is first damped. Black iron ia Buited for all purpOHea laith indoors and out. 
Armour-bright and bright iron cannot with udvantage be ueed out of doors i they invari¬ 
ably ruat, us no varnlah or lacquer that we know of will stand climate ; but both can be used 
Induors, and must either lie well lactiuered or varnished, or, if not so treated, must be frequently 
wiped over wiUi an oily cloth. 

Of all metal work good forging is to me most attractive, and nothing gives such character 
to good architectural work as really distinguiBhed smithing. There is something, too, ]>ecu- 
iLarly fascinating about the smithy; the music of the hammer-strokes, the flames of varied 
colours, the oortstant change in colour of the heated metal—a charigo which the smith must 
watch with every nerve laut, ready to selise and work when he knows from the special tint 
that it is ripe for his special purpose. The power of the human mind and muscle combined 
working openly 1>efore yon, all join to strengthen the atmosphere of romance that has from all 
times surrounded this magnificent craft. 

Leaving iron-work 1 will now deal with copper, brass, broniH, gim-metal, and gilding 
metal, wliich can for most purpoaea be gronjied together. All those metals can bo forged in h 
sort of way. but you eannol weld any of them ; faring is not really their projior treatment. 
All can lie cost, but for this purpose copper is quite unsuitable, though the others can imd do 
east wdl. All are suited for sheet-work, that is, repeusBe or raining. 

From the point of view of sheet-work, copper is the best of these metals : it is very tough 
and pliable. 

Brass {which, by the way, is generally a mkture uf copper with varying proportiona of 
jEtne and a very Hiuall supply of lead) is less ductile than copper, more liable to crock, and 
not quite m eoBy generally to work in. 

Bronjte (which is generally copper with a small pro|X)rtion of tin, zinc, and lead) is more 
suitable than brass, bat not quite so good as copper for sheet-work. 

Gun-metal and gilding-metal, which are varieties of bronze, have the same qualities. 
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The i^jloura of these metals hi the stale in whicli they come to the shop from the milla 
arc not iiarticulitrly altractlvo, as all the qualilj has been rolled oot of the metal; hut in nil 
ensots they may be improved with hammering and also with the effect of atmosphere, 
over, for all these mehils there ie 
a groat range of colours with 
whioh they can be finished. All 
these colours, though character- 
istie, l>elong only to the surface 
iind can l>e removed more or leoa 
oosiiy; on Jujianese work one 
sometimes finds a patina whith 
is almost permanent. Thit» 

linisUing is in our workshoijs 
done hy acids or fumes of acid, 
and the simpler shades of bronze 
for copper and grey for bniss are 
easily obtained. Other colours 
arc simply a matter of experiment 
and time. Whatever you do, 

copper, bronze, or brass tends to 
become green, and in London that 
green becomes almost block. For 
indoor purj>o«€*s all these metals 
can 1 h 9 lacquered, and if this be 
very well done it is entirely satis- 
factory, though as regards copper 
and bronze we preror to let the 
meUd darken mider the influenco 
of climate, in which case it aoon 
attains, with the aid of oceasionfil 
rubbing, a very pleasant colour; 
but clients will not generally wait 
for this, or [wrhapfl their servants 
will not do the rubbing. 

As these metals cannot be 
welded they must be joined either 
by pinning (riveting) or by brazing 
with It spelter, wfuch ia an anmb 
gam of zinc of the colour of brass, 
or in small work they can be 
silver-soldered. They all become 
and remain saftish when heated, 
and have to bo hammered Imrd 
again. Consequently it is the 
practice for them all to l>e worked cold, though boat is occasionally applied with a blowpijto 
when hammering has taken the pliability out of the metal. When in the sheet they 
treated in practically the same way, either by raising or ropousa^'. 

Taking reixjusse work first, the tools of a reponsse worker are innumerable. 1 
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luiiny of thr^m here. In addition to viirious hammers some workers have as many as a 
thousand tools, punehen, clmsers, tracers, d:c., of various forms, each suited to its special 
purpose. 1 hesitate to ^ve even the shortest explanation of repouss^^ vrork, us the process is 
so well known : but it will perhaps make my lecture more complete if 1 introduce it. 

In order to do repoussd work, after pro])erly scouring and planishing your metal, you set 
your plate on the pitch-block, wanning the pitch or the metal with your blowpipe, so that 
they lulheru. The design is then drawn in on the upper surface, and is traced in with tracers. 
The workman is now working on the bock and drives in the design with his tracing and 
shaping tools, working on the tool or direct with his hammer. A good man might possibly 
finish all his work on the back without having to look again at the face, but he cap and 
generally does turn his work over, and melting off the pitch writh his blowrpijie works from 
the front for the purpose of correcting errors or improving tlie surface. Wlien the work on 
the back is finishe<l, a cerUiin amount of work on the front is almost invariably necessary. 
Lettering is done very generally by work on lioth sides. The altar cross for the Catholic 
Cathedral at .\deluide [see p. 153j was worked front ainl buck in this way. llepousse work 
can also he done by working on lead instead of on pitch. 

liaising is the principal other kind of sheet work. For this another process is used. 
Sup|x>se a ^wl is to l>e made. A disc having lieeu cut out, the metal is slightly shape<l by 
hammering with a wooden mallet into a woo<len bowl or on a sandliag until the metal takes a 
saucer form. It is then hammered out from outside on a tool called a head held in the vice, 
or it can l>e hammered over a stake, annealing the metui from time to lime to prevent 
its getting too liard. Hiiapiug on a larger scale is done by hammering over a stake. In 
making bowls we draw a series of concentric circles round the central |>oiut of the sheet, 
so us to get one’s hammor-lieats regular. If an e3cact shape is required it may I>e necessary 
to make a templet; but os the hammering jiroceods the l>owl often ol»toin8 8ha|)es by 
accident more suitable and beautiful than any design. Sometimes all the work is done on 
n saniUiag. 

The various mixtures of copper cast admirably. These castings, as yon know, ore of 
various degrees of roughness or fineness, var}'ing according to the sand used. Castings have 
to lie chased, lie toole<l over work-chasers, or cut with a chisel, or filed or turned up 
with a lathe, acconling to the quality requireil and pnrjiose; and it is in this work that the 
cost of cast metal comes in, though a really fine casting may sometimes bo left almost 
nntoiiched. 

1 Iiave only now to say a word on {icwter and silver. We do not use pewter very much, 
as it is not very easy to get it with n good colour. It lends iUelf readily to casting, but the 
colour remaiiiM unpleosing. Pewter can U embossed, but it is rather soft; it can be ham¬ 
mered eiisily into simple forms. It is not an eiisy metal to solder or otherwise join. The 
attraction of the colour of old ]>ewter is i»artly due to its l)eing alloyed with silver and partly 
due to the action of time and atmosphere. Of all metals silver is the most attractive to 
work in : it is lough and pliable, and stands a good deal of heat when annealed. It casts well 
and shows a nice texture. The general treatment is the same as copper, hut it is worked in 
practice with the finer tools, and owing largely to its value and the necessity of saving the 
metal it should !)e employed with a different type of design. Soldoring can also be used more 
freely in silver than copper, ns the joint made aith silver solder is priwiticully invisible. 
Silver can 1)0 finishcKl bright or can be oxidised, that is, darkened with acids, whereby 
you obtain the effect of time. The l»cauly of surface of silver, and indeed of all metals, is 
largely due to the workman’s skill with his tools. The l)eauty of old sUver and brass also to some 
extent de|)6iidB on the fact that they have been ijolisbed for centuries. 
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ThuH nuicli fur the metals as used in our ^'orksho|M; 
and if there is iv royalty about the smith’s vrork which is 
unique, Uiere is an imaginative l)eaaty about fine repouss^t 
work and weU-8ha]>ed metal that has a value i)ecaliarly and 
8})eciaUy its own, and recjuires a marvellous skill and great 
understanding. 

So far 1 have talked definitely about the working of metal. 
1 propose now to speak for ten minutes on a question which 
arises naturally from any consideration of this subject. Why 
is it when thoroughly good metahwork can 1)6 done there is 
so little to be seen; or, to put it crudely, why will not the 
public in general, and the architects in {mrlicnlar, have this 
craftsmen’s work, which if it were fitly encouraged could easily 
l>e produced in far greater quantities than at present ? And 
I shall l>e grateful if. in your discussion, yon will aid me in 
cdticidaiing this {Kiinl; for although I have given some seven 
years’ practically gruluitouB work, not as a craftsman, but as 
an organiser, to aiding the creation of work of good ciuftHuian' 
ship, and to interesting the public and the architot'ls therein, 
and have had great help from the public, I still see that the 
gulf between the craftsmen and the architects is not altogether 
bridged, and I do not entirely understand the reason. 

I fancy, however, that the princi))al reason why the 
arrhitects so rarely entrust their metal-work to the craftsmen 
is Uiut it is much less trouble to deal with the trade firms. 
A trade finn employs a traveller who is at the architect’s heck 
and call, who will supply a design in any manner, will a<lapt it 
for any metal, and is often in a position to cut his work down 
to any price. His firm’s business will l)e to execute the work 
in a certain (perluips rather mechanical) manner with a 
meclianictti accuracy Uy design, and, what is of extreme imi)ort- 
ance, with mechanical accuracy to time. Alter all, I supiwse 
that is what most people want, and are satisfied when they got 
it. IIow is the designer craftsman, the master craftsman, 
who cun turn out really magnificent work under quite different 
conditions than those of u trade workshop—how is he to com- 
I)ete wiUi such a system ? The matter rests largely with the 
architects. I doubt whether any 8elf-re8i)ecting craftsman will 
employ a traveller, neither do 1 think the architects should 
expect it; hut, on the other hand, if the architect will give the 
craftsman the slightest encouragement, be will gladly place 
at the architect’s dis()OBaI the result of his practical study 
and knowledge ; hut it is not possible to expect him to attain 
the facility of ix)int of view of the trade traveller, who is 
working quite genuinely to obtain orders and make money, 
while the craftsman works otjually genuinely with the definite 
ideal of a revival of the crafts, and is far less anxioos to 
conform to the criticism of the client than to make a really 
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beautiful piece of work. Moreover now» at 
last, there ie no reason why the metal* 
worker, amongst craftsmen, should not in 
his arrangements be as reliable ns the 
ordinary man of business. Practically all 
the craftsmen metal-workers have now 
had ample ext)erience, should have got over 
tliai disease of their youth the so-called 
artistic temiieraraent, and have some sort of 
business organisation to support them. 2dore- 
over in metal-work there is no special reason 
(as there is in furniture) why the craftsman's 
price should be unduly high; in my judg¬ 
ment the normal prices of the craftsman 
metal-worker should be no higher than 
similar work done through trade sources. 
Labour and material are pretty much the 
same for everybody, and the craftsman's 
working expenses should l)e no more than 
those of the man of business—certainly they 
are not in the workshops with which I am 
associated. 

So that if you, the architects, are pre¬ 
pared to bridge the gulf that lies between you 
and the craftsmen, and ask them to step over 
and help you in the detail of your metal-work, 
you will, whilst taking your share in the 
work of the revival of the crafts (which many 
of us think is a work of national im)>ortance), 
obtain at the same time an undoubted dis¬ 
tinction of detail in your work. This type of 
distinction no trade firms can, I fear, give 
you, because the verj' essence of the ^ffer- 
ence between a good piece of work and a poor 
piece of work lies, as you know, only partially 
in the design, but largely in the conditions 
under which it is carried out and the spirit 
in which it is made. However good a design 
may be, if it is executed by a workman under 
ordinary uuKymi)athetic conditions and with¬ 
out a profound interest in his work, and an 
understanding of the designer's object and 
spirit, the result will lie of no artistic value, 
and will be a |>erinunent disfigurement to 
any good surroundings in which it may be 
placed. 

I venture to emphasise this point l^ecause 
when I consider the system under which 
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ccmtracU are given out, and see the curiously mechanical results, I cannot help supposing 
that, after all, architects do not place sufficient iniporttmce on the conditions under which the 
work is executed, nor clearly understand why the mechanical results are obtained. It is a 
question of methods of organisation and of workshop inspiration; and although it is not 
particularly easy to deal with this question on an occasion like this, it is, I think, of the 
utmost imiK>rtance, in relation to work like altar crosses, chalices, and other work used for a 
dehiiite religious purpose, to realise that unless the workshop and men are imbued with some 
element of inspired enthusiasm the work will always be an artistic failure. This, 1 tliink, 
the more intelJigent section of the public thoroughly understands, and is prepared to 
make monetary sacrihcea to obtain work executed under fit conditions. I make no apology 
for introducing these remarks, because the question of working in metal depends entirely, like 
everything else, on how you do it; and how you do it depends inherently on how the men 
(assuming a good technical training) are feeling when they do it; moreover, 1 do not doubt 
that any special interest that attaches itself to the work of the shops with which 1 am con¬ 
nected comes from the spirit in which much of the work is created. 

The matter of the revival of metal-work now rests largely with the architects. The 
public, 1 feel sure, are interested; and both in the organisation of which 1 am a member and 
in other organisations there are men who have shown themselves qualified to do work of fine 
character under reasonable business conditions. It is for the architects to say whether these 
small industries which are now growing slowly are to be allowed to fiourish, in which case 
I feel great hoi)e that the present century will become fiuuous in all time for the distinction 
of its metal-work. 

The foregoing Ihiper was illustrated by a collection of the tools of tbe craft. 
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III. ROMANCE IN METAL-WORK. By W.aiTKR Gilbert (of the Bromsgrove Guild). 

I FEAR the task vrhich you have allotted to me of confining my thoughts on so 
immense a subject os metal-work to a few minutes is very great, and after the able 
addresses of my predecessors it is with sincere apologies 1 add mine. 

I am not l>old enough to imagine that I am able to show you any fresh views of the 
art of metal-work ; to lay down any dogmatic formulie, or even to tell you of the most 
perfect period of the art which decorated the necessities of existence and develo|)ed in the 
pride of mairs intellect, on art of which 1 am and can only be a student. 

But in so far as it touches the |>ersonal n])peal to me as an artist, I will endeavour to 
explain a little of that impulse which urges the artist to find expression in those methods 
and materials with which he feels in most symjmthy, and which to my mind had the most 
influence in the development of the art. 

Tlie philosopher will tell you that every individual seeks to increase those feelings which 
give pleasure, and stifle those which cause him paui. The artist is wise in this knowledge, 
not only as regards himself, but, ixwsibly unwittingly, he seeks further enhancement of relief 
and pleasure by conveying his knowledge aud his ex|)erience, by means of his skill, to others. 
It is briefly this desire to please others—this eagemes.'i to make others see with his eyes, 
to feel with his touch, that whicli is so great a source of pleiisure to him—which impels 
the artist to train his faculties to the clearest pitch. 

Primarily it is the emotion or imagination which creates the impulse to give expression 
in the language of the time; and when the intellect at the various periods reached its highest 
point, at that time the art burst its blossoms and enriched the world with the calm iierfeclion 
of the Greeks, the grandeur of the Romans, the domesticity of Uie Gothic, and the grace 
and |iomp of the Renaissance, and latterly the feeling of our own tinii;, that the glory of 
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patriotifiin, which is i>est shown, is in the worship of her distinguished sons. I hsTO said 
primarily it is the iniagination, or rather, the consciousness of imagination—the ruling 
faculty in all art—which creates art. But the real art is something more than this; it is 
imagination allied with skill and dexterity in the creation of beauty. Beauty is the criterion 
of all art. the object of all human longing, and a source of human enjoyment. It is but 
to the most sordid and debased the great desire and the unfailing source of pleasure, 
and in such measure ns the intellect is trained will tlrnt enjoyment be. 

The perfect work of art is always the result of some emotional mood, and that work is 
the most perfect which conveys the dream of the artist most successfully and most fully. Tlie 
necessity of the door-knocker on the door of the Palazzo Ik^ria, in Genoa, never evolved 
art, hut gave the opjKirtunity to Cellini to express the emotion of defence which a closed 
door impels. The necessity of doors never gave to the Pisani the impulse to make Uieir 
glorious creations, hut the opportunity of placing on record the emotion they would experience 
in entering the Baptistery evolved these bronze doors. 

The mere necessity of display of water never created Tubi's Fountain of Apollo the 
Sun-god at Versailles, hut wi\8 used as an expression of the emotion the artist experi- 
oiicchI when he iliought of water, its {nmition at Versailles, and its 83 rnonymity with the 
King at his Court. .\nd I take this opportunity of saying, if 1 may rightly do so to justify my 
extravagance, that it was sotueUiing of this emotion which caused me when designing a hand¬ 
rail for a small flight of marble steiw for one of the most distinguished members of your 
profession to place a centaur in one volute hurling stones up the steiis at a dryad ]>eeping 
out of the opposite volute [fig. 1], remembering the days of my youth and the fre<iuont use we 
made of books at school. It is a trhdal thing, hut an artist's amusement. 

The Greek metal-worker or sculptor never sought nor received inspiration from plant 
form; we find nothing of this in his art save perhaps an occasional altogether subordinate 
sprig of foliage, for the perfc^ct art must always ix)ssess the sensual element of l^eauty 
to attract and retain attention. Even to his ainphorte ho gives lions' paws as feet; his 
handies are made of twining peeping serpents, suggestive of curiosity; or Medusa beads, 
suggestive of defiance of the examination of the curious; or outKtretche<l hands imi)elling 
your fingers to grasp; or amorini restraining seahorses eager for the sea of wine those 
uinphorie contain. 

The draughtsman's art and the afTectation of delicacy of contour of line were evidently left 
for a later date. The work was liold and broad and vigorous. The one thing necessary w’as 
to caress and 'illustrate tlie emotions in their development of the perfect art — the most 
profound pleasure ensued. If the Roman loved the Bay and the Vine, it was not liecauso of 
their plant fonii, hut l>ecause the hay spoke to him of conquest and the vine was synonymous 
with the worship of Bacchus and nil that revelry and riot of the empire which succeeded the 
severity and serenity of the Consulate years; iuid whenever the Homan silversmith introduces 
that foliage it is arranged, not in nusleni form, hut in wrcv&ths and garlands in such nature 
tliat it conveys to your imagination the room festooned and the crowns awaiting the heads of 
the revellers deep in the worship of their god [fig. 8, p. 162]. 

1 said just now that forms of utility never evolved art, hut that they wore means of 
stirring the imagination; and in carefully studying some of the beautiful little bronzes in the 
Pierpont Morgan Collection, the Salting Collection, and the FitzHenry Collection in the 
South Kensington Museum, I was amazed at the extent to which the imagination of the great 
Italian and other masters of the Renaissance had been stirred by the purpose of the objects 
they had so lovingly and carefully designed. 

The masters of the Renaissance took their bronze seriously in their use of it for all 
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Articles great ot small. Wha.t bitppier Ihonglit 
than m tlit> mkstaud of the school of Sanaovino 
[fig. 4] in 'which the artist has cmleaTOared to tell 
you by the figure of SJarsyas tliat tneu are lK)UTid 
by their written words—a laating rebnko to aTTt>- 
gance ; or this other ona with Bros and the fl aming 
torch [fig. 2. p. 102]—a little delicate suggestion 
that even in those days there were such things 
as love-letters to be written ami vietiuis to lie 
obtained? Wliat more delicate satire limn this 
winged female sphimt for n door-knocker [fig. Ti] ? 
^Vhat more delightful fancy than the bMU of this 
ortiai^s presentation of a saH-cellar—^a triton 
aetride a dolphin bearing salt from the ocean 
[fig. 6, p. m]? 

But this was no original treatment on the 
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part of the masters of the Eenaissance, and 
we can inmgino that just as Pelrarch and 
iriosto were inspired by the niuatera of 
Greek and Boman UteraturOj so tho sculptors 
of that period were indebted to tho Eomana 
and Greekfi lor iheir ideals, and it is not far 
to Book lor the source of origui when wo ^ 
Bueh an esample of caresaing the imagination 
illustrated in the use of the Beaboratj on this 
Itonmn water vessel [tig-7, p- IfM]; or Mercury 
counting his money in the handlea of this 
vase of iron and bronze [fig. 8, p. Iwth 
belonging to tho Pierpont Morgan Collection* 
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embody tlio philaaophic contompbiion of 
fl virtue in godiiko form than it b for 
UB to reprBMont oor age ne one ol eplendid 
eoreinoniee and mrignlficeni paradca and 
pagKkntricH. 'ITjat ago is dead and gone, 
and we are living to-day* Jut*t a» the 
KeDaiEaanee HtUrateur eatiafied bimBolf with 
rhetoric and wolUrounded and polished een* 
tencea iDstoiid of the clear and limpid ’words 
of the Classic, so the metal-worker viewed 
his imagonaiion through decorativo spec¬ 
tacles and mysteries, and from that Ume 
oD’fford the greatest ortisb have been those 
who have fell most strongly this fascination, 
and have Ij^me the poata of Death rather 
than of Majesty in human shape* 


Bnt there is a subtle difference iietween the 
work of the Greek — and with the Greek I con¬ 
nect the Koman—and the artist of the Ee- 
nniasance vrliich I feel (,! 6i>eak of it only in 
parenthesis), liecauso it supports a contenlion 
1 often put forward when I hear some of our 
leading architects contend that no individuality 
of the metal-worker is required in the art on their 
buildings, bat simply a repetition of the old work. 

The greal art of the Itenaissunce wus not 
the copy of the art of the ancient Greeks, 
but the result of its insidration* It was no 
jwBsible for the Benoisssnee sculptor to more 
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Hitherto in speaking of the Renuiasance 3 have given my views more partiimlarly on the 
raflHters of the Italian RenaiBBance, but in the North the dramatic passion, the anblimity 
of the imagination, the energy and earuefitnoEa of purpose, and truer sincerity of religinn. 
together raised the ideal from what I have pro vlonsly said had been the result of well-polished 



scholarship j this in itself was the 
subtle Lnduencc of the vigonr and 
robustness of the long Gothic 
period. 

'tVe lose sight of the ilancing 
^rls and youths, crowned with the 
garlands, of 33occuccio, the in¬ 
spiration to Donatello and Seitig- 
nano; we lose sight of the shape 
and form and mystery of death of 
Petriircb, the subtle inspirer of 
Michelangelo i and see the fierce 
eamestneaa of X^eter Vischer and his 
scliool in the tomh of Maximilian, 
or tho homely wit of the German 
sculptor who symbolised human 
nature in this lock-ease [tig. y, 
p. Ititi], illustrating by the fall of 
man mherite<l cariosity to arrive at 
the forbidden; or, again, what truer 
example of religious earnestness 
than this lock to a bedchamber [tig. 

10* p. 1G7] ? Can we not imagine the 
emotion of trust and contidence the 
occupant of this chamber would feel 
each night when in closing the door 
her patron saint would be between 
her and harm ? Ami the fact alone 
that her guardian angel liad been 
so skilfully wrought into tho handle 
of the lock would surely forbid 
tmlawful entry and fortify her 
courage. j\nd so I could go on 
giving you example after example, 
when in the best periods of art 
men did not scorn the highest 

thought and fancy to even the smallest things ; and I cannot imagine that then they thought 
to show their skill and care, and that appeal to the emotions was making too much of things 
so small. We certainly are not more artistic or keener lovers of the beautiful now' than when 
every clerk could converse on art, and cities celebrated the masterpieces of their artists by 
pageants, and allotted special taxes for the trlumpliB of archltectnie. Why should we raise 
the contention now ? 

I have shown you in a w’uy the inlluonce which w as at work amongst the metal-workers 
of the Greeks and iiouionB, the Gothic period and tho masters o£ the Renaissance. 1 wdl now 
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endeavour to tieco the uLduacce which inspired later times. We have passed through Uie 
philoaopbie calm illustrated by the melaUwork ot the GrcFek^ the pride oi the Roman in hie 
magnihcenco and extravagance for glory of selfi the devout religious superstition and 
eameetiiesB of the Gothic period, the learning and the attendant dedre for knowledge of the 
Renaissance, its oonhict with religion, and its desire for freedom, and arrive at that period in 
France when the kings dreamt of glory and expansion^ and the love of France liecamo 
manifest in the worajiip of its kings. Who can dispute but that it was tlda feelmg which gave 
Lamour and Herv6 the impulse to conceive the feeling and magnificence so royally expressed 
in the screen8 round the forecourt of the Palace of Stanislaus at Sancy [see headpiece, 
p. lib]. Who can doubt but that this courtly impulse was the origin of Guibal and Gyhk^’a 
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siiggesliOD ol Xeptimo imd AiD|>Li't[itc jwiyitig liomagis to StfluislaQB 7 Or at YeTsaiUcs who 
can look from the Fountain uf Neptune and see through the bosupeta in the diatonco the 
Palais^ and not realise the amaEing magnitude of the conception of the elder Adam and 
Girardon, the truly overwhelming grandeur of the aea^god with hia court eager^ aa it were, 
for the expreaBiun of bis supreme will f YTho can doubt but that the sculptor of those load 
figures expressed the all-pervading thought of the glory and magnificence of France per- 
sonifietl in the monarch in that PiJaia, or by the persomiication of tboae figuros on the n[>per 
terrace of all the riverH of France and their fmitfuhiesa was not impelled by the desire to 
express that the rivers of Fnuice came to i>ay honiagn to the source of all their glorj' ? 

From the worship and adoration of patriotism hi the person of their kings in the days 

of freedom and democracy it was a small stride to deily the republic, ita progress and 

triumph, both m the abstract^ as in lliis masterpiece of Daloa [fig. II, p. 168], and in the 
personage of her most distinguusbed aons* Who can deny but that it h the glory of 
France that the metal-worker wdshea to proclaim in forging those gates to the Apollo Gallery 
in the Louvre [fig. 12, p. ISO], or in tiiiii elatuo to DelacroLs [fig. 13, p. 170]? IVhen 

Time, with Art applaud mg, holds up Fame to crown the iiaintor with the wreath of in^OT- 

tality, who cati deny but that the sculptor wished to proclaim the unearpofisable superiority 
of Franco in a golden age? Who can fail to boo but that the sculptor wished to convey m 
this flUtue of Dantou [fig. I t, p. 171] that France was the Fountain of Liberty, and that his 
countrymen, even the young throbbing with uncontrollable eumestneBSji were eager to 
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translftte the doctrine of the freedom of brotherhood and glor}* of race at any cost for the 
glory of ideal ? Or in the statne to La Fontaine that he wishes to tell you of the wit of 
this nnsurpassable son of France [fig. 15, p. 172]? 

And 80 I could go on telling yon that under all great art of the metal-worker, whether 
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the thing to be done is great or small, there must always be the same working of the 
intellect, the same poetic feeling for the ideal in story, the same tenderness for material. No 
better example can be given than this by the great modem master in the loving treatment he 
adopted for the figure of St. Elizabeth of Hungary for the tomb of the late Duke of Garenra 
[fig. Ifir P- ®o8t beautiful treatment of one of the most noble attributes of royal 
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duty—royal charity and anxiety for tlie welfare of the children of tlie nation. Of such 
does great art cx)me; and it is the <luty of m all not to neglect the artist who can, as 
in the case of such a nnister mind as this, hand down the splendour of his country and the 
nobility of its aim and ideals. 

Now for the future. Let us not hastily condemn any struggle for individual treat¬ 
ment; the post ages, as I have previously said, are iwst and gone—to be learnt from, 
not to 1)0 slavishly copied. The work was for a period of existence, and expressed the life of 
the time. To revive art, scholarship and intellectual training are necessary. Intellectual 
art is not to be ignored, nor is it debasing art to sell it; the old masters had their workshops 
for execution and their shops for the sale of their creations. What we require is, not too 
arbitrary an assertion on the part of the architect of what is good or bad, and for which often 
an architect owing to the euonuous amount of work he has to deal with and to his present- 
day methods of training is not too well qualified to judge, but a stimulus to thought and 
energy for the artist, that the architect may gather round him a hand of men working eagerly 
in close co-(>|»eration with him for the glorification of his buildings and an enhancement of his 
fame. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 
Mr. JoFtN BKLacKB, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Mu, GEORGE UURB.AKI), F.S.A. fKj, in 
proposing a vote of tlianks for the Papers, said that 
the three lecturers had approached the subject of 
raetal-work from three entirely different j)oint 8 of 
view, and he ihniight that Mr.' Swan’s lecture waa 
one of the most instructive tliat be luui ever heard, 
giving as it did the early history of art metal-work. 
Ho was extremely pleo^ to bear Mr. Sawn say 
that be thought that the Japanese were the Greeks 
of the present day in the excellence of tlieir art in 
iiietal-work. Not only was it in the excellence 
of their metal-work, such as the Komai work — 
which is unapproachod by an^ other nation — but 
ID their ivory carvings by thefr great artist Okawa 
and others, which for absolute perfection and truth- 
fnines) to every detail in nature are unequalled by 
the artists of any European country. R was ex¬ 
tremely interesting to hear the description of the 
Cora peril uta process, which is 00 exooodingly 
well tiescril>ed bv Beuvonuto Cellini in his auio- 
biogniphv. He bul never before had the oppor¬ 
tunity 01 seeing this process in the casting of 
bronxe, which was humic m clear by the exhibits, 
showing how the wax was allowed to run out of 
the moulds and the gases allowed to escape. It 
was thanks to such lectures as those that arcmtccts 
got an insight into the inner workings of the arts 
they were snpposed to practise, and the thanks of 
tlie audience were due to the lecturers that 
evening for coming down to instruct them. Mr. 
Fordham hail treated the subject from a prac¬ 
tical point of view, as seen in the workshops. Mr. 
Hubbard explained that in hU innocence he had 
always thought that it was tlie smith whoso brow 
wa« wet with honest sweat," hut be found that it 


was not the smith at all, it was the ** striker " who 
really should luivo earned that distinction. He could 
not help ferling, in spite of the wonderful tools that 
were used in the workshop, tliat the work pro- 
duowl to-)Uy in England was far inferior, from 
an artistic point of view, to that of France or 
(Jermany, and certainly no country UmIuv 0(|uaJlod 
the art of the mediteval tuctal-workerH. The 
beautiful set of slides exhibited by Mr, Gilbert 
were most interesting and instructive, for they 
showetl how the sentiment of the designer w^as 
embodied in his work, and the inspiration of this 
sentiment contributed to the perfection of the art 
he practised. Ho expressed the gratitude he felt, 
and the gratitude felt by all present, for the able 
and inten^ling Papers they bad beard. 

Mk. C. HARRISON TOWNSEND |F.]. in 
Roconding the vote of thanks to tlie three gentle¬ 
men who had contributed so much to their know¬ 
ledge of the subject treated, said he had been asked 
by Mr. Fordham to convey to the .Meeting his 
apolMies for having to leave before the proceedings 
clcMod, and exprossml his own regret tluit Mr. 
hordham was not present to receive iboir thanks 
for his admirable Paper. Mr. Foidliani had con¬ 
tributed to the interest of the evening by openiuff 
the door of the craftsman's workshop, and showing 
tliem llio implements with which he worked, and 
bow ho ^ them. Mr. Swan, on Uie other liand, 
wto lu^ been retrospective in the opening of his 
llaper, l^me, perhaps, rather too bopefnl at its 
dose when be led them to dream dreams of a 
London where their statues might not only be 
wasliwl ciraii from time to time, but might even be 
occa-sionally gilded. Ho did not, however, know 
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wbutbcr tho record of what fheir titatuea had 
gono ihrutigh in thi^ latter process was such as 
to make them wish to continue or repeal the 
experiment, w'heu they remembered, for instance, 
the monument at the top of Sloane Street, from 
which the County Council had had recently to 
remove the last lingering vestige of gilding. Mr. 
Walter Gilbert, finally, had imported into his 
subject what w'as a necessary factor in speaking of 
art— \i£, sentiment, and he had shown them what 
was the inspiring cause and what was the ideal of 
the beautiful works ho had illustrated by bis 
slides, lie had pointed out that the artist could, 
as Emerson said, ^ give to oven pots and pans all 
the glitter of romance.'' 

Thk PKESII>ENT, in putting the vole of 
thanks, said they were all very grateful to the 
readers of the Papers. Ho must express his 
special thanks to Mr. Swan for coming among 
them and giving his most interesting and delight¬ 
ful Paper, full of enthusiasm and, if ho might say 
so, profound knowledge modestly veil^. They 
were mvatly indebted to him for the beautiful 
examples of work bo had brought for them to see. 
Ho fpiito fell with Mr. Swan how terrible is tliat 
dead blackness of our statues in London. Ho 
could only wish with him that some moans might 
lie found for keeping them clean and bright. 
The County Council, or other authority, had 
endeavoured to keep them clean, and luwl coloured 
wmo of the statues with a sort of mtina, which in 
its shiny condition looked \‘ury much like Cadbury's 
chocoUte! Put even that did not last long: the 
shine still remained, but the colour disappeared. 
Various attempts had been made to brighten the 
statues by gilding, as Mr. Townsend had roferr^ 
to in Mr. Onslow Ford's statue of I>ord Strath- 
naim at Sloane Street. Parts <if the statue hml 
been ^Ided—all tbe feathers in the hat, for instance; 
but il^ did not last very long, and tbe County 
Council had cridently given it up as hopeless, for 
there was nothing left now in the way of gold. 
The only thing bo saw tlie last time he passed it 
was a bird's nest in the middle of the fattbers, with 
the loose straw lunging down, which did not much 
improve the eflect I Certainly they had the Prince 
Consort Memorial, where tho statue ha<] been 
gilded again; but up to tlie second gilding it looked 
a very black apex to the pediment of white sculp¬ 
ture at tbe base ; and it was not a veiy great success. 
They had again Gilbert's fountain, where the top 
fi^^pire was, be believed, aluminium. Hu remembered 
Ciiibert saying he hoped it would keep its colour; 
but it had got as black as the rest of these monu¬ 
ments. Ti^, it hail lately been cK<anod, and now 
it looked like Portland cement! Mr. Swan bad 
referred to the Huke of Wellington’s statue, which 
he al^ys admired. When he (tbe President) last 
saw it at .\ldersbot it had a most delightful 
colour: it was in some parts brilliant green—every 
feather of tbe hat was bright green—and the effect 


was most festive. He wa.s glail to bear Mr. Sawn 
refer to the columns of St. Martin's Church. The 
silver grey of the washed side of the columns had 
a most delightful effect. He knoa* the public 
genc^y took it to bo a fault of Portland stone 
that it should be grey on one side and black on tbe 
other. Efforts hail been made indeed to wash the 
whole of the exterior of St. l^iul's and other 
buildings of Portland stone in order to got rid of 
it. * It was, however, one of tho beauties of Port¬ 
land stone. The contrast was beautiful. Tbe 
black intensified the ap[)eamnco of tbe silver grey 
of the stone. Mr. Montague Fordbam bail 
given them a great deal of information of value 
to them. There was no doubt that tho more 
architects knew of the details of the crafts¬ 
man's work, and the limitation of their craft, 
^0 better it was for them. That might bo said 
ind^ of all tho arts. Tho more they could fami¬ 
liarise themselves with the methods and processes 
adopted by various craftsmen the better they 
should agroe wbeu working together. Ho could not 
quite follow Mr. Fordham with regard to his 
lecture to arehitccts. If architects found them- 
selves assodated with a good artist they would 
stick to him; hut if they were at any time sup¬ 
plied with boil work, then they would not employ 
him again. That was the whole secret of the 
business. It was not a question of what the 
artist callcil himself, whether be worked in u 
society, a company, or a guild. So long as his 
work was gotKi the architect would respect him 
and stick to him. Dfr. Gilbert's Paper was most 
delightful—intellectual and poetical; and his 
allusion to “purpose" in art appli^ to all— 
quite as much to architecture as to metal-work 
or anv other craft. The illustrations shown 
reminded them in a most delightful way of how 
“purpose" in art assists the artist in giving 
expression and character to his work. 

Mn. JOHN M. SWAN, U.A., replying to the 
question rr ancient castings, said that in tbe old 
tombs of Japan had been found sUine moulds 
which wore used in the hronre ago for castings, 
and of coarse the swords must have l>een beaten 
bronxu. Me had particularly mendonod solid 
bronze I)ccaus 6 there was solid casting of solid 
lead. He had brought a specimen bearing upon 
that particular subject. It stood their climate so 
well, espociallv iu old fountains and garden 
statues. Touching again on that point, bo bad 
brought a few specimens of coins of the time of 
Hadrian, showing the various patinas caused by 
the \arious earths and salt marshes in which they 
had been buried, and the imlino of salt water or sea. 

Mk. WALTER GILBERT, responding to tbe 
vote of thanks, said with n^rrl to tbe question of 
gilding, that if the architects would only tAck up tho 
artists in this matter tliero would be a great deal 
more gilding done; but their modesty as English¬ 
men mode them afraid of having too much show. 
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Vh Ou^utrti StuiT^ liOXiKist,. W., 27 lh Jan. LSOfi. 


CHUONICLK 

The President's "At 

Boini) two hiintlred nod flftjr momboirs, ni^tro- 
fiuUtaD and provincul, were recipients of Uie Fre- 
eidont’fl boajpitftlity st the " At Homebold in tbe 
rooms of the InstitntG on ^fondriiiy evenings tbs 
liith iobt. InviiatioEtfi liad Wq by & 

tiiuch largor nmiiLHir, but nmtiT ivexo douhtbps 
prei'fintcd from coming by thu lienvy rain which 
6&t in tomnlB night. A f^ktore of tbe ovoning 
watt tbo intoFesting exhibition of working dmwingtt 
that tbu Ftcoidodt Lad boon nJblG tourrango for tbe 
occasion. Tbe OKhihition, whicb wiis gon&nUIy 
roprottentativo of ciinotit pnM;tioc» oonttistod of 
W'Orkitig dmw'inga and viuws of Laildings,, public, 
commOTCiAl, and domestic^ eroctiH] cr in course of 
erection by the following architects ; 'Sh. liogioald 
ttloinfiold, A.Il.A., Meaurs, ft, h’, Itoilley, K.A., 
and OiUtort Scott (who sent drawings of Liver- 
TOol Catbodml), Mr. Win, blockhart, KlesarR, 
Kmetit George A Vcates, Messrs, tiniichcater A 
Rickonitt (Ihiptford and Card ill Town Halla)^ Tifr. 
Ernfist Newton, ProfeSitor Ikrqaford File, Mr, 
[jeonanl Stokos, aivl Sir Aston Wobb, R. A, |Ruyul 
Colbgo of Science and Victoria and Albert 
Museum), Admntago also lakun of tbeoppor- 
tnnity to show somo Imtirnle tmaaiires which 
from lack of aocommodAiioii for tboir proper dis¬ 
play hare had to rceiiDin stow'ed away oet of eighL 
The most interesting of thecio was tbo fiBries of 
casta nf oonfnilar and eccIcKiastical dipiyebs, tabtctiti, 
c&akct'lide, pauelif, Ac., dating from, the early cen> 
times nf the pmsont era, nmuy of them beautiful 
ttpedmens of tlio eculptor^u art. There woixi also 
on %iew a sfuios of anehitecu' lUNkta, and tukontt 
struck in commeuioratiDn of historic GventAr the 
opening of umahle hiiiidin^, Ac. 

THE PRIZES AND ftTUDENTSFllFB 1906, 
Council's D«d of Award 

Tbo IVaignii and r>tawingTt submitted for tlio 
lostitiito Prizea and SiatU'Qtships aro now on 
exhibition in the GiilLry of the Aljnnn Chib 
(entruTice in Mill Stroet, Conduit Street, \V.). 


Tho Council's I>eed of raul at the General 

Meeting of the 22 qi 1 Jannaryt giviisi particnlarB of 
th# com petitions and the resuLts Umreof 
follows:— 


Tbe Royal Institute Silver Medals. 


(l) TJie Easajf Mtdal and Tieiaty^fice Guineas^ 
Six Biographies of British Architects (decoasod) 
practising in the Nineteenth Century were received 
for the Silver Modal under thci following mottoes;— 

1, ChjT AHwnian/' 

12 . ''Ttr™ Incognita*" 

3. l>aii'i» qf A Voltitd. 

4. ^ Ajtt JongiL rha 
5- ■■ CiArgoylcL*' 

€. " fihiugal«e." 

The Council have awardeil tho Modal ond Twonty* 
five Gniueas to the author of the Biography of 
"Cteorgt Devey, F.R.LB,A, Bub- 

mitted uudor motto ‘^Torm Incognita'' [Waiter 
Uhidrs Gad/retf, 11 Carteret Streetj Queen Anne^f - 
GaU, S. ff^J, and Certiheates of Hom^feuticiTi U) the 
authors of ihe Biograpbies hoariug the mottoes ro- 
spoctivelyof “ Gargoyle" [xMar/iu 5 iImw‘ Brufga [j.], 
Whnr/ebank, Otktf] aud " ^hinguLoe " E. 

MnlUxk, 45 FaiVhtu^ Aumne, Chisirick, IF,], 


(ii,) T7ir 4rc^44mrrd Medttl uttil i lO lOn. 

Fifteen sots of Drawings wuio sent in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under inottixis aa 
fallows:— 


i. " Ami ■ I 4 sLrmmcrfi (CliAhittti de MontnalrBil, Hanhi< 
Fi»ci»b 

S “ Auft Plc»it« E>w " ; 4 nlmlnErs ll^ucen Ance'i 

OnMigerry, KimEinii'Uin). 

L -"riiiLin"": l^etrAittflrs \Le Gnntl Trifttiori, Vat- 
amLIlflA), 

fttrolnern (JlaTvquttlfiK H*lt, Keesinjiten 

FuJiLQq), 

0 . ■' " J 6 aLraintm i^It. AlfOKc.OrMnwiehi. 

T. Q ijlnkln^m (St. Anne'p Onuijwnr, Ken- 

L'ttlilnfi), * 

H. *' Qui ft'esemi* ft'ttwnM " : G straincm Potll 
XrLitian, VonuiUeA}. 

£». ^liedej: : S stniTwn (Ht. !4i«phrt>'ri, W'albruokI, 

ID **S*n Ujuto'^: fl alrtlTiijni (Satin Miwl* dei Hitm- 
OOli, Venice}, 

11. ^nttorlno " ; Oiimisnri (Old Litrarv of Sl MartV 
vwnSw). 

1± *■ Higfliu ELcckAJi'iTrinitHtittll. Talnlinn: : 5 fetnJnfT* 
lOliriBiqhnren Priory, Haota}. 

IrV f Mimoruft, KorwiqJi). 

I 1 « almlnrn, (CiutJe Slentlei, 
AbuHelay), ' 


lutf v.t.>iiucLu uBTB awameu 


Ten Guid^Jo the delineutore of Hampton Ooiirl 
I alace and Chnsfehurch Priory, snijtnittotl under 
respectively of *' A.n. 1600 " I Albert 
Hampton ffili] and 
BigiUu TnmUlifi d. Toinhaiu " [Oeorue 

/cArt Coo^r-6^, S5 Portnian lioa^l Ihscotube], and 
a Curtificale of Hon. Mention to the delinoator of 
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StttiU Maria dei Miroooli, submitted under the 
motto San Marco" [Percy WelU Locell^ 
IB Hampstead LanCt Higligatej. 

The Thavrluxo Stloenthhu^. 

(I.) The SoaM Medallicm and a 100. 

Ten designs for a Realisation of the Ideal Man* 
sion descriWl in Bacon's Essay " Of Building " 
wore submitted under tlie following mottoes:— 

1. ** Coaum) Ci": 4 stnincr*. 

2. ** Fnuinclle : 4 itriiiiMrs. 

8. “John Thorpe*': 4 itnunersL 

4. ** PaUzxo *': 5 straineiv. 

5. “ Peniui **: ft stiminera. 

0. “ Bcgid ": 5 straineni. 

7. “ VUoount : ft *tnmer». 

8. “ White Lion ": ft itninm. 

0. ** Zed *': 6 xtminm. 

10. Derioeof a Bee on the Wing : 5 stroinorK 

The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
bearing ilie motto ** John Thorpe" \Walter S. 
George^ Oaketiclough, Limehurst. Ashton-under- 
Lyne\ and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
Ton Guineas to the author of the design a’ith the 
motto“ White Lion" [Bobert Atkinson^2Q Sheru'in 
HocuU Lenion^ Nottingham'^, 

(iL) The Owen Jones Studentship and aTOO. 

Five applications were received for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following:— 

1. W, J. Duries: 0 itruiu'n. 

9. MAtthftw DAWKtn: ft strainarB. 

8. Charlcfi Otucojm *: ft atninon. 

4. X. IL U. JaekMti : 6 atnunenu 

6. Aftlior D. NlchulMni: ft Ktrainera. 

The Council liave awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to 3Ir, Charles Gascoynef 
fi Gray's Inn Sf^uare, ir.C., and Fi\’e Guineas 
each to Messrs. H . Davies [J.i, Thornton Dene, 
Sidcup Park, Kent ; A, D. Nicholson, 7 Park 
Grove Terrace, Glasgow West; and A. R. H. 
Jaekson, c o I*ro^ssor beresfoni Pitt, Royal 
College oj Art, S. Kensington. 

(iii.) The Pttgin Studetitship and A40. 
Ta-elve applications wore rooeivod for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following;— 

1. J. W. Carter: ft •traiiiera. 

2. O. DrjBiUIf : ft atraioara. 

8. Walter H. Oeorgo: ft utrainen. 

4. Jordan Green: 6 •trainers, 
ft. T. Gordon Jaclnon : ft xtrainera. 
a W. H. MaoLucaA: 0 atrminera. 

7. Oswald P. Milnr: 6 atraioera. 

H. J. R. M. Uortaun: ft »trau)*r«. 

0. J. B. Richarditon: ft tArainera. 

10. G. B. Solomuira : 0 atrainera. 

11. H. W. Blmiater: ft atrainerm. 

19. B. Cecil Waatwick: 8 atrainera. 

The Council have awanled the Medal and (subject 
to the spcHiified conditions) the sum of Forty 


Pounds to Mr. O, Drysdale, and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to Mr, Jordan Green [J.j, SB South 
Road, Uandsworth, Rxrmhujhanu 

(iv.) The Godwin Medal and if65. 

Five applications wore reoei\*ed for the Godwin 
Bursary from the folluaing:— 

1. Allred E. Corbett. 

9. C. E. Power. 

8. F. Tomlina. 

4. U. Inigo Trigga. 

5. A. H. Verata^. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum uf £65 to 
Mr. II. Inigo Triggs [d.], 8 South Parade. Bed¬ 
ford Park. Chiswick. 

(v.) The Tite Ccrtijicate and £80. 

Twenty *one I designs for an Open-air Swimming- 
Bath with an Arcadwl or Colonnaded Enclosure 
wore submitted under the following mottoes;— 

1. AJ>. lOOr): ft atrainera. 

9. Ajax; 4 atrainera, 

8. Afiua: 4 atrainera. 

4, Aquarius: 0 atrainera. 

5. Ariatobolua: 4 atrainera. 

ft. Bo'son: 4 atrainera. 

7. Cai Bono ? 5 atrainera. 

8. Dolphin (white atraineni): 4 ••trainer*. 

0. Dolphin |brawii Btraiuernl: 4 atrainera. 

10. Dorian: ft atrainera. 

11. FI Plurihus Unom: 4 atrainera. 

12. Ellipae: 4 etroinera. 

18. Fiat Lut: 5 •troittera. 

14. Hnilden Gray: ft atrainera. 

1ft. K.I>.: ft atrainera. 

10. Michoelonge: 4 atrainera. 

17. Pleiades: 9 strainers. 

18. Seed: ft strainera. 

10. Sphinx: ft atrainera. 

20. ultra: ft atrainera. 

91. 100ft: 6 attaitrera. 

The Council have awanled the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) a sum of 
Thirty Pounds to the autlmr of the design bearing 
tbe motto ** Dolphin" (white strainers) [d/iVA* 
George Horsnell, South Primrose Hill, Chelms- 
Jord\, a Medal of ^ferit to the author of the design 
under motto ** Ellipse " [Clutrles Dulman Pearson. 
12a Cheapside. Lauemter]. and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to ilte author of the design under 
motto Dorian ” fCcciV Laurence Wright, 06 
liolingbroke Road, IP. Kensington, TF.]. 

The Abthuk Catrs Pki/.b: £40. 

One applioation for tbe Arthur Cates Prize was 
received from Mr. John Hatton Markham fi4.], 
0 Glenbrook Road, West Hampstead, N.W., and 
the Council have awarded him tM pri 2 H». 

Pkiee for Dbbio.v and Onstkuction. 

The GrisssU Gold Medal and £10 lOs. 

Six designs fur a Stone Skew Bridge wore snb- 
mitted nnder the following mottos;— 

it K 
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1. *'ByitunJi^tMine^jL 

*i, “ CuULiury ; it atmlnOTL 

'i. " ETucatim Fjimtufl " j +■ itnuocn, 

-I, Nil’ll 4 aUraincrs. 

5. "E."^ fj «tr>mf r«t 

ft. ^ UlUc thlkJ ^ S 

The CtJUDoM liaw AWnrtlpJ tlji« aiml 

<iiJiU!i6as Ixj the author ot the diLXifijL,m lieai-m;; the 
motto " I ' tile Diilci" [Oeorijfl .Vo«, H Market 
fiircel, 

Tuk AsrriMTEi. HK)5. 

The (.-ouncil hnve, on the roeuiumendiitioD nf 
the Jimird of liimraoertt (Areliitocture), aivuttled 
the Aahpitel PnV/j to 21 k J^fm flaitoh Mtjrkham 
fA*J, iiooitt tPftff Hampxteitff, iV, iK, 

^vhcl ifrTift rcmstori-iTi Pi^haiujneij; in IDOO, Situhtti 
in iy((W, iind pyj^aod the FimU filsirtminnLiDn in 
.Jojjt? Tfke Council fuirc' ftirthor atiiunled n 

Ythtt ijI ItixiJijj, value ilO, to Mr. Aihcrt Ilnttrri 
2()tJi fifunt^ficUl Plitci'., P4tltnburtfh, in 
reco^uitiozi of hia lueiitorious work ivt iho SpeciFLl 
KxAitnimtioii, Noveiober 1 !K>m. 

ThK TtUVItJ*l.lHO JiTUjlENTH' WoilJt. 

.Srjuru! Mr ihiiut IfKJt.—Thu CoLiiteil havt- ap- 
provDtl the ilnn,wii4*a exeuuM bv Mr. Frtfdorio J, 
Hortlkg who wiw AWnninil the MiHhlhoo in 1!K)1, 
ami who ‘^todtixl in Ttnly. 

Oa’un Jofiet Stiuh.nUhip The Ooiindl 

hftTO approTod th* work of Mr. Wm. Ihvvklflon, 
who wait Aiimirthfd ihe StuclcotaUip in I IJOl^ and 
who atiidiwi in lUdy* 

Ginlipin JJur^ry IhOi*—The Coimeil Imvu up* 
prrmiJ thv JUmKJrt of Mr. ff» Phillipa FJotoher 
[i'»h who wiui awmJod the Omlwin l^iusary lilOh 

nnifwlK^ visitor) the St, ExhiLttioii. 

irottmn Burialr]^ Tbo Council hftvu ap.^ 
proved the Ilopiirtof Mr. h\ Ih Hiofiw \A.\ who wia 
awanlod the t indwin ilmnary in 1 f>05t and who liaa 
topcniod on Municipal Adoiinifitratlrvii ia Franco. 

I‘uyin StwirnUhip 10 D 5 .—Tim Comidl have 
appruvod the wnrk of Mr, Etlwntd fiarmth who 
w-as ducted Pujgln Stodeni for lljOS, and who tin- 
vi-llwJ in Oifo^shini, .Stimifrjtot, Iloraot. Clotiosi^ 
terfibirc, WilUhirc, himI Hmjiptihira, 

Tiit Priirmtih ItlOo*—The Council havo cp. 
prov4Ml the work of Mr, It Atkin^o. who w&a 
awardud ibo TlUa Frizo in lOCNJ, and who Ktudied 
in Italy* __; 

Tlio I>oetl of Awartl Wr? lUtc 22 iiil .famu^ 
ItJWt, anil la ai(jnofl by John liulchaft L haimuin * 
John Sbuw, C. liamson Townsend. AifttJ W, sl 

Mrttitn'n of CoMoriV; Alexnnilur t Imhara* 
//OH* S(^cietari/i \V* . 1 * Lceku, 

Seventh laternatiQiuU Coai^eu of ArchttecU, 1906. 

Till- Kwcutivi- CoinniJth'te luivt* nuulo armngo- 
ments to take Lhu whole of the Gmfton flahciieet 
flralton Strtjeh Ho^'ont 8trwt, ns the lii>Ar]qtiii,xturA 
ol the C'otiffxiift!. (htriuK im meutintf iu Loudon next 
July* 


A Beautirul London. 

Lriird PlyuiotiLh who, it will be Tc- 

uiemburod, a,^ Lord Windsor btdd th^ office of 
First Coinmisstouer of Works ftnd Puhlic LtiM- 
tags in the late (loverninont, \n an aiticl# 
with ih£i above tiltu in the Trifutue of the 22nil 
innt. iaj'fl:—^'Tbe time has nnsik'dt let us hope^ 
when Loiiduii-^vien eduentoer Lofiilon—w’uft in- 
difierunt to art and nrchitecturu* The tradic 
problttin bid given the aptir to many of Loudon/s 
latest improTementu in thu ilirectioia of fllreiit 
widening, nnd, ns a conaftptunce, much Tebuj1d.ing 
of shop fronts and bmdness premia in b^g 
found iieoesiuiry, Neithor fiovcrnment nor ztiiiEij- 
cipoHtlea can cxorclso any control over the desigti!$ 
ftinl eleviviioii of LiuhUnga (unless they aro tlto 
owners of tho land, bijiT in a poMtt'ou ihercforo 
iiithcr to build thetiiselveft^ or to make agrtM-'ment 
with tbeir Intiiding teuaniai, except in ao far aa 
the law eunhl^ the tjondon County Council to 
mako rmgukttoufl iiuutfng the height of houses or 
cotitrolUng their 3-tnictut% for pnr|)oso!i of eeetirinc 
Air, light, and snnihiLlon. 

^*So iaug m tho present uyKtciu prevaiLi, ao 
ioii^ must w'o suffer frorn lik ^incontrolled 
variety of tndiridoal tnateSj where the oa'oor la 
not coucerutid with nny other building than his 
ow’ij, and solects his design^ ndthont ceferooce to 
the height and style of the surrounding housed, 
or, still worse, with tho udvertifting: object of 
cutting h!s Jieigliboiir out. Happily there are 
ni^s that the priviito owner b not wholly in- 
diBerent to good architecture—indwd, Ihere aw 
mhiide mstaucfti to the crntniry in 110111* of the 
streets m the Ciiy and in the West End. f am 
lar from wlvaeating compluie ualforinity in the 
Biylu of bousea. Variety is tharaelerbtie of 
^ndcin. unrt, softened hy the fluioky atmosiihere. 
Jt ndUs much to the general piotnrtsriuonuasof ciur 
Mpilal* 

" Bat whatnatlly is a'antud is some tuntitiitltT 
of nbii and ulTcct in dcalijig with the iiutir sites 
Dl th« mclropolht. With Somerset House and 
v>Rtorlw Bndge as the starting-point, what might 
the hmljankinentlukvobocoiiie had thonj been ^onio 
pjiding spirit to direct and control the great 

miubiJI IB 11101 . 1 , 0 . UIHIIBCO ol 1 luiigniriceat 

Site (being thu mam npprrHich to Wefttiumstet 
Ably Md tho lou^ of Krliftiisent) winch lo^ 
in effect from the uhsence of any gcncml fichenie 
or tiesjgm 

^ Whnto^cr Arcbi tec turn! merit thu frov'cmment 
office may imliviaually, they are the works 

Ilf tliffeitut architects who appe^ar to have paid but 
acttiit atkminn to the rclntion of their ownhuild- 
to thow imm.illat4dy suirounding them. fl 
do notsptfLk of the biocka oi rToverainent officoa 

thence the nrea^nt 
t^ffect of patchwork, which it is almost tort l^m 
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■ k'UKKly. From the miiuriiiDf tliti cikse^ tbo (joveifQ- 
iidfnit hAv^in^ to ac^iuiro this Iao^ Ami arect Ui£i 
ImUilingH na they wtiro iticiuiryd, no complete 
,'*cbL‘iiun oaiiLd Lsv« i»t>n camffll out for b conaidtfr- 
nl>lo timQ { but point ia that no g^ncml doaign 
fur iitiliatu^r thu froutik^ea ot ^niiLebiill hsa over 
lioeii iu1opt^:» If, U evnr eiinted * anil thut 

by thb exercise of aome foresighland by oonUniuty 
of policy, Whitohail mighUiAve become a aplendiq 
ihoronghforo nf well ■ proportion&l anid woU- 
liolaEict'd GovnrtiiuetLt umceSt which would Inivu 
liEcn dcaiffiiud, nut only tdtb $uiiJd regurd to eodh 
other, htii with much rogArd lo tboolevation of tl^ 
Jbnqtuiting Hall and the Horee tinmulti. 

" It lA useleea to lay the bUiuft uf this 
upiii] fliiccoai^ivo (‘.iovarnoiCzits ot FLfst Couinna^ 
Hionera of WorkHi, The longth of the lutter’s tennio 
of otbeo irt uncertain; if lus ofUiimry work la 
properly lookttl ufter, little time Is luft for tho 
initiation of bi^' ^heiu^s for blyin^,' out anti 
ImpfOYinir LoDiIon, and it is a tnatfer of btst'vry 
that the projecta and schemes of aiuiic Ffrat C^rni- 
luisaionBiTs Inive boon ontiroly iip»et by theif 
sncQossOfH. Neitber has the Ltmdon (jonnty 
Cmincdl any power or eontml orpT biiiHJngrt cciti^tdc 
1110 limits ptftviously AtAlcd- Wbat, then, ia to bo 
done ? 

Sir Aston Webb, when Presideiit of the Royal 
lusUtaio of Btitisb Arch! tec ts in LBQA, strongly 
urged tbo uwjossity ofesUibiUliuigdoiiioperiaaiieiit 
conbiultativa body, to wboni tpiostiotia of pnbUo 
improvemtintti might be referred^ ifr. John 
Ihhidiert Rresidunt in went hUII further, and 
|iropcbsdd Umt the First Comniififiioufif of Worlta 
sboidd act as a Minister of I'^ine Arts—ptusasssing 
thu neces^iary despotic ptiwora—with the aid of on 
advisory eomniitteei j and the cfration of a Ministry 
of Fine Artd has, ia th*? September miniibur of 
.VbiftfWtttA Crntorj/, fmiud a powerful ivivocate in 
Mr. M. H» Spieluiianii. 

** Tbuh! iBt no doubt, much to bo said for the 
sweeping ciiAnpo that would be brought about by 
tba crvatioti ot a Minister of Fine Arts, the most 
important, iiorhitph, being the C5>‘or»iinatioii of 
mattors, generalJv' of an urtiatic clianicter, which 
are now controls by varions dopartmenta, under 
one bend, lint before tluis %yera done the inos^t 
earufuL conniderAtion would have to bo gu'un to the 
^>ownrsi with which tins jqdw Minister and bia 
dcjjftrtmont wore to be invested ; and h> Imnsfer 
tlic control of nmtters bithorto sncccsafully |»r' 
formed by variotiM liodies to a now and aniried 
deportraont could not l>e done hnrricdiy or with a 
light heart. 

Seeing, tlierofure, little prospect of such u 
MluiAtcr Itfilng appointed in the near future, t 
think that iiuieb good might !>« done, or to ptit it 
coaveKely much hanti might be avertei, by pro- 
ceeding on the lines suggOated liy Sir Aston llobh, 
•iud by eetablisbing some peniiMieint advisory 
cuiiimitlct^ to which in tho first place thu ((■nvenj' 


mom might ralbt mattEiT^ touching tlM3 erectiem or 
inipiovemeni of public buildings and national 
monuments under their controL 
*' U such B ctmiiuittee were properly conatitutod 
Ita authority would vory soon Ije reeogntgoi], anti 
it might then bo possible to give it wirier intlu^ 
enee mvl to dt!Al, witbeut unduly treepassing on 
the inliv^iduol rights of privmfo persons, with other 
than Government Luiluiugs—at least in certoin 
defined positions where the etyie aud charaetur of 
un olevntion were considereil of sinnunit irniiort- 
itnce.'’ 


Appoiqtie«irt of Districl Sorreyors. 

Mr. Thomas Henry Wateoii iPiBaidoiit ol 
tbo Ihstrict Surveyors^ Ai^sociatioin 3 jjw addreseetl 
the following letter to the Lniulor County 
Council:— 

^ih Jaw, \fm. 

My IjOudh h.xrj GKirr-1 kui ilesipvd on behalf <o( 
Ihtr DhZriol ijun'i^yoni of LduJuu lt> fulclrrs# jrou ea tho 
f|UEalbri ot eertAin prfl'PomlB whieh hovo been giihmitlvd 
m ;qu. by yaiir BuiJdinf{ AeL Commit Eo; iiiralfing vory 
•crioitt and iniportnul clumi^ea tn Elu] lernu of thn npxidiiL- 
mcint o-f Pjatrlct Survrrof'i. 

t'ruui tilt inipon of the f^> urifii TA as lirinUnJ, 

Kj whtrb trtiif jiltcndcin bMndpnwn in tbu puhUi; 
if wiiulil Aeani tkat Uio chiuiijvs ftUuK'L'S ted would Inoliide ;— 

r fol A rt!*lnctiQU m Urn nOinTtwr of lUatriota hum ta 

A c&nvii^ceaLutl htcruisr tn iho tiz^' of (l!]« 
dufttroi^. 

(cl A oorrienwndJin; tliniiJiutitin io tha nmnber uf 
i[Eiik]ilic«l profMHioniil iniiii jiciiiig with Htatalor^ 
ftutburity. 

A eon on] ndntial do^ttliition ol ■ IwrjfQ i^ordou i;tf 
Lhfl work of rupcrviikiii Iom nuuiWruf ossiMaiit^ 

:L A dual fyK^tcia ^ payutent of Dliiliirt Scirrcyor^ 
la) by f^jiliLifjr in revnoot of thn duiiei iIiej porform 
nmki ihn tjcwidMi HniLdUi{{ .Act, otiil 

by f^ ii] of Ibcir dutiot under tbo 

Am^udiucat Act uJ 

tt. The of buJfdmg fM* la fbo Co-LtntJJ in 

rekpfwi of «forbi ^soOTtwl midor llirr ,vei of 1®>I 
and tii tli« Ditvtriel i^ur^ryoT in uf wortit 

I'lecutinl under vhe Act of ilW)5. 

U will Iv tuJHiifps* thrtL libimpa* Fuob ^ tiuwo niaj 
ip tf a pj Itocl to ronfuriioii uq'I rnJvandtintJtodinif. and ti?nd 
tu incZAiuiw ih« dbQoultii'i of ndm tniisdratioo <ri tba 


Uw, 

Tbo Olsuiul Surreyflja uMpectfully aobmii that Uw 
sapeTrUion of beildiuK opevaiJtma Iihj lw»n iimriud out by 
liigWj'tniflfl't nien—lUnny of whoua ftavie stYnpi^ the 
htf^hESi iwitimia Jtt thfir (irofwrtlon — tbAt Lho puldia hin 
Ktown miauatokiit'd to jmjf ptoft-irfllanal focs fw prufciafoiiaJ 
thtOk Dditjuately rendered, and i| in At Icut doubt' 
ful whoUjvr iIhi iumsieJ myiacnt by -jdaryTSIl Attract 
etliu’AlH] men of thrilr»t ability; fmni a pxcfeHiionaJ poitu 
nf yIcw tliHiofolW the riidiwtkrri wtgfteatfi lu»b tbut cbiuigiHi 
in the diiW'ttorv mdirated aboii'e miiy not br: in tiio {n.!iTBitii 
of the Ijt-^l anil ntoil i^Ificit'n.l adnlidijtr&liou nf Lbti 

BuihUbf! r,rtwi. ^ 

The Pifllrirl SuiTByofs do ntkt inib to sttRjjesi tiiAi tnore 
m»T nol b® poinU uf tlmtail in tin* jirEwni ^y^luru which 
may will! lAh anlAffO b« AtiBrBJt and they ^nUn me to add 
ibi t tll^y will br llafkiiy. by confEndOu flr (jlbnnAliW, lo 
AfiHiiil the Council I u it^ effort* to improro a trjistcm. whieb. 
In ibtopinEon of ojojit. Ua.^ hfUieiio worbHl lo llie pahlio 

Hdvantof^,'-] am. Ax., „ m 

Tiiohm HrTUiY Wat«». 
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Alexander Thomson TraTcllinj^ Studentship. 

The Council of the Glasgow Institute of Archi* 
tecis, Trustees of the Alexander Thomson HIo- 
mortal, announce that tbej ha%’e awarded the Pri7es 
in their gift to the following: — First Prize, £(i0, to 
Mr. James Whttclaw, of Loancroft, Uddingtou; 
Second Prize, £20, to ^fr. F. M. Craik, 18G Stan- 
more Road, Glasgow. The subjects set competi¬ 
tors were: (1) A Studj of a Classic Building; 

Design for a Cascade and Portico in a Public 
Park. The winner of the first prize is renuired 
to go on a Mkotching tour for three months in 
pursuit of his architectural studies; and the 
second to spend three weeks making drawings 
from the ronrotluetions of Classical Buildings in 
tlie British Museum, or elsewhere, as tlie Trustees 
may agree to. These prizes are competed for 
every third year. 

American Architects' Director/. 

A copy has been rootMved of the American 
ArchiUcti* Direr tojy ami Spfcificatiou Index for 
19(Ki-llKKI f\V. T. Comstock, 2»l Warren Slrrat, 
New York], being the aovonth }'ear of issue. It 
contains a complete list of the architects of the 
United States and Canada, classified by States 
and towns, indicating those who are members of 
the American Institute of Architects; also the 
names of the ofllcers and locations of the difierent 
architeotural associations in the United States. 
A siiedfioatinii index of prominent dealers and 
manufacturers of building materials and appli¬ 
ances, and a list of the building departments of 
the leading cities, with the namee of the {irincipal 
officers, are inolude<l in the present issue. 


MINUTL< VI. 

At the Rixth Oenarml Mc«thi|t (Ordinary| ol the Sesuon 
IVOA-Oa, held Monda/, 29nd Jiuiusrjr lUOS. at H p.m.— 
PreMUit : Mr. John Beiober, AJ{.A., Prnidfnt, In the Chair, 
41 Fcltove Ondadlng IS mernbem ol Uie CoaneillTdll 
AaaoclaUt (including 9 memben of the Councili. 3 Hun. 
AMoeiatM. and M»T«rml Tieiton - the Minutes of the Meet¬ 
ing hold Htb Janoar/ fp. 1R4J vere taken a« read and 
■ijtred ae oorrcct. 

Mr. UosranI Cbatfalhl Clarke. FWfotP. attendinK (or the 
first tim* since hU eteoUon, was fomtalljr Mlmittol bj the 
iVi-eidrnU 

Papers on MrrsL wnax were read and lUnstnted bjr 
Mesars. John M. Swan. II.A.. Moataoue Fordham. M.A^ 
and Walter OUbert. 

The Beerstar/ having road the Deed of Award of Pruces 
and HtudenUhIps 1906. made bjr the Coonell under the 
Common Seal 'oaf#, p^ 170], the eealed envelopes bearing 
the mottoM of eocceeaful oompetitors were opco»l and the 
names dieehieed. 

The Meetinp then proceeded to the diseaseion of the 
Papers on Metal-work, and a vote of t h a nks was passed to 
the authors bj acclamation. 

The proceedings were broutrfat to a clone at lO.lil pjn. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

LKEDS AND YORKSIllUK ABCUITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

At the r(H>m8 of this Society on Thursday, 
the 11th January, a paiwr was read on “The 
Better Housing of the Artisan Population" by 
Mr. W. P. Rylatt, who won iho prize for an essay 
on tbo subject. Mr. Rjflatt said: “ The question of 
the bunsing of our artisan population is one of tbt* 
greatest problems of the present day. Ever since 
wh^ the attention of Parliament ww first 
drawn to the ilisgracoful state of the houses of the 
artisan classes in Ix>ni]on and in other large cities. 
Acts have Iteen passed and measures taken to 
improve the conditiou of these dwelUnga A very 
great fact in tlie health of the people, physical and 
mental, is a cbeeritiess of surroundiugs and a 
pU«sant outlook obtained by providing plontv’ of 
oiwn sjMiceft. laid out os gardens, such a.4 is earned 
out on the Millbank ostato in London. M.-my 
difficulties are met with in carrying out schemes 
of workmen's dwellings in large cities, one of 
which is the high price of land, another is the 
increase, of recent years, of the cost of luatcriais 
and laliour. Every mlvantage should ^ taken of 
cheaper methods of biiildiug, and perhaps a more 
reasonable application of the by-laws by the local 
authorities would allow more latitude in this 
respect In a workman's dwelling scheme every¬ 
thing should bo cheap and simple, cousin lent 
with good workmsnsliijp. The most econo¬ 
mical plan of Wnement uuildings is a parallelo¬ 
gram, two rooms deep, and with a common stair¬ 
case, ovoiy-thing, as far os possible, fire-resistuig. 
All staircases, landings, and passages should be 
reduced to a minimum. To bring a little bright- 
into tbo lives of the tenants the buildmgs 
might U planned ronml a pavoil court or qiuui- 
ranglc, oiwning into a street by one or more arch¬ 
ways, and laid out with tlowoV-beds. This court 
might be overlooked from lialconios on each ftjior. 
Much might be done by proriiing cheaper and 
quicker moans of transit by electric car and rail- 
way to enable the letter class of artisan to live in 
the suburbs, and so leave more dwellings in iho 
congested |MirtA of the city for the poorer class of 
workmen. In proriding dwellings for the artisan 
class private enterprise has signally failed, anti 
tlwre are acres and acres <»f jerry-built property iu 
the suburlis, which probably in a few years will 
fall into a condition almost as Ind as that of the 
wwtehod dwellings now being cleared away in 
our slums. The problem of the bousing of the 
agncuhural laliourer in the country natiimlly doe* 
not attain tbo vast proportions of the some pro- 

i . '‘‘y* » cottage, costing 

^m £l(X) to £130, everything included, is neetleti 

u *5“?* materials and labour 

should bo utiUsed as far a* possible " 



ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. Deliveretl by tlie Presiilcnt, llr. Joiix a^r.a., 

iit the Gpiieral Meeting, Monday. 3 t1i February IDUb. 


Fellow* Students, Lldies and GE.VTLEiiRS.— 

I PROPOSE to put Itefore you tUis o%'Eming a few fluggestion* afi to the methods—or mthor 
I should method—of coostrnetivo tLoiight ia deaign. Aa a matter of faut there 

18 only one »uch methexi fur arty urtbt^ wlta^ver l>e the vehicle he choose to work in. 
The wta are all closoly allied—at any nvte in their methods—arid the order of thought- 
development in eaeh is one and the same, ^!y friend Alfred Gilbert the sculptor once ineiated 
that there was another way, called the " duke,*' and that lie was sure from bis observatiou a 
great imny more designs Avere iiroduceil in that than in any other way* But surely this must 
be a Ul>0l! ] Avon't A'entuTe on the statement that I have had no exjierience of that sort, but 

1 am not anxious to talk about and it wouldn't help you if 1 did. For the one thing the 
youthful a&pirimt needs luost to hav'e rubbed into lu'm—in season and out of season^ if 
ueccflaary — is that without bard study aud adequate thought be will never do anything reaUv 
good. 

The intelligent study of mental proeessee in design, and the knowledge of the order of 
thought to be observed, is not unim^>ortant; for^ though many follow this order inetincLively 
and unconsciously, yet, seeing that our mental faculties are our armoury. It la gooil to know 
Avhat weapons we have at our command, and how and when to employ thorn. 

1 am not a philosopher—not even a psychologist; but I have observed and analysed mental 
processes both in myaelf and others : I have also gathered light from the analogy that exiflta 
in the arts genetiiUy—and sol hope that I may be able to say sometliiiig on this pf>mt that 
will help you in your work. First of all, then, and a preliminary,« suitable environment must 
be found. Xot tieceasarily a literal environment of persons, places and things, but at any 
rate of theugbt and moo<i. Environment k nowadays more a matter of character and 
temperament Ilian of locality. Whithersoever a man betake himself, it needs powers of selJ- 
govemment and mental concentration to esciiiie tlie maintent shoute of commercialisni and the 
prosaic business claims which are so apt to usurp an undue share of our attention. Yet, if 
the imagination is to l>e free for visions of beauty or even of dignity, if thought ie to rise to 
the expression of noble pniqx^se, the soul of the man must be able to take tlight on occasion 
into the serene *' of lh& summer sky, leaving the earth and its cares to look after tliemselves 
for a time. 


Psychologists teJl ua that moral etlucation is dwarfed, or even imjxiflaible, unless a man 
lias a certaiiy amount of leisitre time for the free play of his moral faculties. Certainly, too. 
the soul of the artist will i>eri8h within him unless he learn to witlidraAv himself at will into 
the higher realms of imaginative vision, where no sordid purjjose or ignoble thought can live. 
'n>^Swte** Vtf. xrii. Stf. r.— jo f*. loihl u c 
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Given tbe right condilions, may now proceed to aiiulyse tbo working of thought in 
design. Lot us reKDoniber, in the first place, that arcbiLecture *‘6peaka/* The power of speech 
— the nobleat of gifts to man—is seen in all true art. In language worda are aymbols, and by 
their cotabiimtion Into sentences thought Is eonvejed, the punctuation of such aenteiioes into 
primary and sobordinate clausefl, together with other qualities of proiKU'tion and rbytbm, 
determining the value and relation of the several ideas expressed therein. Exactly the same 
in architecture—forma are oombineil to appeal to the imagination and express purixifle. One 
form of opening in ii wall will convey the idea of ingresa or egreBi*, another the moans of 
looking out or receiving light* This may Ijo called tbe “ simple Benleiice,"* or, if you like, the 
prose statement of lurcbitecture * but when we proceed to the lilglier forms of combinittion, 
to tbe moulding of these symbolic forms into sequences and rhythmic (trder, then we begin 
both to express and to appeal to tbe higher kind of poetical and imaginative thoughtn 

The same laws or ptiociples bold good for the work of the |jainter and sculptor, botli 
these aria in their higher qualities possessing the power of conveying to and impressing upon 
the imagination much more than they actually j»rlray* 

In music we have the most ethereal medium for streaking to the heart of mini* Just as 
poetry can convoy more than prose, just as there are musiesl sounds too high-pitched for the 
ear of man to catch them* so there are thoughts and emotions too deep for words ''—for 
which music provides the only adequate vehide of expression. 

Architecture liaa been Lermed Frozen mnsie.’* Like both music and jxjetry, it is subjeotiva 
in its appeal; fur the same arrangement of lines and colours will nicest fifty diifferent things 
to fifty different persons* A fine and imaginative work will reveal lo each individual some 
vein or mooil of bis own* and this above and beyond what was actually present in the mind 
and purpose of the architect* Every true work of art possesees an inherent energy which 
will sway the hnagicLatlon of others and discover to them moaning^ of which the artist hmisell 
may lie nnconsciouH. 

The iruagmatiun* then, must he allowed a definite place, Iwtli in tlie piXKluction of a design 
and in that retleotion which it indoces in the beholder* 

A gootl design usually has a definite origin in a germ idea, from which, as from n bud 
unfolding itself* must be bIowIt and jiatienlly evolved the Lmo poailion and relation of tiie 
several objects and iiarta. 

In connection with this process of evolution it te worth noting that in architeclnre as in 
language the most powerful effects are Bometimes gainfsd by the simplest meaiiN. Thai state¬ 
ment is strong&flt which is given in Fewest words—provided tbe words he adequate and suitable. 
Why? Because the mind is quicker than the lips; liecause tbe imagination can picture more 
tiipidly than words can paint. So in onr art there are occaeiona when Ibe dignified and 
simple statement is not only the most appropriate hut also tlie meet affective. Not that thie 
kind of atfttement affords a ready escape from toil; dignity and simplicity come with exiierieuce 
and thought* 

An essential element in tbe prodnciion ol a design—whatever the idea and imrpofie of the 
work—is "feeling/* by which either sjmfjathy or repugnance is called into play* It is hv 
fooling that an architect makes his selection and developes and encourage* definite tastes of 
his own* Feeling is his own private arLisLic assessor, lo judge in the compotiEon of the many 
ideas and auggestionB tlmt present themselves before his mind's eye, as it were. 

In the projection of a design on pii^per, mental pers^iective plays an tm|iortaut jiart. Pro¬ 
jected as it ift on a plane surface, the relative distances of tbe sevenU parts of a design can 
only be distinguished and appreciated at tlieir proper value by an effort of thooghl* Time 
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waa, ua you aro duubtloaB well awate, when tJeaigna were produced in a kiuil of geometric 
perspective, that the author might see all round hie subject; now we do this mentally} or by 
developing each side eimultaneoualy. 

During the whole process ol development and aelection the purposo of the work must l>e 
kept ooiiiitnntly in view, with the object of bringing out iu stronger relief every feature and 
detail by which this purpose is to be eonveyeiL 

The first " idea ” relating to the purpose brings with it resemblances which stimulate the 
huagination^ The interest thus awakened^ backed by knowledge, provokes to further effort, in 
which original thought is both checked and stimululed by association and comparison} memory 
and imsginaticn acting arid redacting on one another—both of them under the control of 
knowledge and recognised principles^ 

The expansion of the initial thought will resemble the circling ripples produeed by the 
stone thrown into still water—every ndvanoe leading on to some fresh development, some 
more extended idea. 

Wilb these expanding thought a enter other consideration a, such as qneations of material 
and proportion of parts to the whole. Secondary causes also claim our attention as we procsetl 
—viz, incidental local featnros and surroandings, contrasts} ornamentation, colour»texture} 
These are the means which the thought of the designer marshals anti controls to give 
expression to such intangible [qualities as purpose, character, manner} and disposition. 

Architecture furnish08 ixjsterity—unconsciously, perhaps—with a picture of the prevailing 
mannorS} eustoms, and conditions of life. More than that, it reveals, or, it may be, betrays, 
the emotions and sentimenU wfuch have made each ago famous or notorious. 

There are thoughts fonzmlatod ages ago which, having found expression in the work of 
tho architect} are living forces to-day* 

The student should l>c imprewoed with his responsibility, and so 8ytitoma.t!ae his thoughts 
as that his work may be a fitting and representative expression of the best thonght of his 
day; for if he suffer his work to be infected with the haste and self-assertive methods of 
modern ILfa, these are l>Dnnd to betray themselves in every line and detail of his design. 

There is something much more subtle and mysterlouB in an architectural w^ork than a 
mere orderly arrangement of materials* There ia life and speech in It. 

[f a man^B character may bo read in his hand, certainly it may in his handiwork* 
The life may be noxious, like that of a poisonous pUnt, er sweet and beautiful like that of a 
flower; or, ogam, it may resemble that of a noble Iree^bnt life there is* The speech may be 
that of a Shelley or a Milton, or, on the other hand, ol tho most blatant type of " yellow 
joumBl, hut speuk tho architect's work muaiand will. It baaa muelc, too, of itfl own—whether 
it be the music of one of Beethoven^s sonatas or of the latest comic eong- 

AVhen you realifte this—and no one eun l >0 indeed an architect who does not realise it 
more or less—you will approach your work with that due sense of its dignity and importance 
in which alone you will he able to rise to the height of the (proposed) argument"—if I may 
adapt one of Milton's phrases to my own purpose* A clear perception of the poesihilities both 
of gQO<l and of evil that open before ua when work ia entruatcii to us—in other words, a 
proper feeling of reverence for our task—is indispenEable if we would accomplish souiethmg 
noble or beautiful, or even suited to its purpose* 

If &n architect ia to speak truly—indeed, if be is to be coherent in his me&aage“he must 
follow the recognisetl forms, the articulate phrasing, the grammatical order proper to hia art* 
Thought-symbols, of whatever kind, are arranged iu groups of rhythmic form like musical 
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phrases in relative kevs. In arcliitectural desigri thin is effected by diyisienal IInee and 
grouping of purta. such d I visions being regulated ou priueiples akin to tboeo which govern 
musical progression and a harmony built tip of fiounds. 

Again, contrasU are obtained in music by the use of load and soft paasagea, and effects 
by gradetious of sound from pianissimo and fortissimo. So nrcbitecture makes use of 
" strength of tone,^' gradations being securetl in this case by the measuro or greatness of pro¬ 
jections of the different parts; also by the varying plainness or delicacy of surface and detail. 

1 will not carry' these atralogiea and deffnitionfi further. What 1 have already said is 
eiifffcientt I hope, to convince yon that there are laws and principles governing good 
arcbitectnre, and that as nobody ejtj>ccta u iLarniony from a haphas^d arrangement of 
ruuelcal notes, so neither will you do good work in your profession by chance combinations or 
random methods. ^ 

Wa have now come to a iKiint when w^e can indeed analyse no further, for there is 
always an element of mystery in the best architecture—a sort of hauntiug pemonallty that, 
ghostlike, vanishes just when w'e tluhk w'e have it in our grasp. 

This quality of “mystery —so pre-emineiit in Oriental bnildings—is one to conjure with. 
Veiled under symbolic forms which hide as much as they reveal, it continually draws ue on 
and as continually eludes ue. I'he screening of parts provokes the mind to search further 
and deeper for that which is beyond Hie immediate range of vision. 

Given the dement of mystery—whicli is perhape the “t>crsonai equation of art—none 
but the trained mind can moke effective use of ii. The {>ereonal dement is of Ultle avail if 
we have not painstakingly learnt the methods and piinciples of our handicraft. 

One of the commonest of pitfalls for youthful designers lies in certain fanciful ideas of 
originality. It b easy enough to be original after a fashion. Any mere novelty will serv'O to 
oatonbh or startle ; hut if we wiah to appeal to the higher facuUba we muat be content to let 
our originality £nd expression witJiin the lines on which those faculties themselves work. 

The great Gorumn poet Goethe relates it as perhajw the greatest leeson of hie early 
nmuhood—-a sort of discovery that he made for Inmself apparently—that if he would find 
himself^" and enter upon hb inheritance, be must recognbe and submit to limitations. 
Originality does not involve a subverston of aU that is orderly. 

In music the gamut remains the same for one man as for another; certain comhinaiions 
of sounds are pleasing, certain otliers dbpleasing, and will not change their character for 
anybody, Bo the architect can neither create new demenia nor alter the emotional effects of 
combinations of dements; hie hope lies in so training hb iwwors of perception as that he 
can move freely and with a sure tread amongat the almost infinite variety of paths that opan 
before him. Then he will find plenty of eco|)e for originality without violating the canouB of 
art or wandering into the realms of tho unpleosing. 

Sir JcNihua Reynolds considered that excellence b the direct result of trained iwrceptionu.'' 
Certainly such i>orceptione are tho foundatioa; any eiieeittl iiowera or qttolities that a young 
architect may !» conJ}ctou& of will find their place and expression at a later stage. Von may 
rest assured they will not be thrust out or obsiciirod : they will only shine all the more brightly 
for having submitted to limitations. 

As 1 have said before, the character and mind o! the designer will always reveal them¬ 
selves ui hb work. The scholarly treatment of one man will api>eai to the intellect, while 
the grace and charm which dlfitingnbh another's work wUl rather sway the affections. ' 

The higheel achievement, seen only at rare intorvab, Ues m a combination of qualitiefi 
well balanced and mider absolute control. 


ADDRESi! TO .STUl>EirrS 


1S5 


I have endeavoored this evening to shew yea thel there is s ceitain order and develop- 

menl of thought in the evolution of a deeigii. . . , j 4 -:^ 

Mere knowledge will not soffico. Something more is needed then a raprodaetion ol the 
past or s mere applicsdon of mathematleal lormule. i! a student labour with but httle 
thought, ho may attain to a daseling skill, bat ho will neither stir the heart nor eonvuiee the 
mind. The search for the ideal lies ever upwards and onwards by the way of severe mental 
disciplino. Let us remember, iu the words of Philip James Bailey 


Wfl Ute do«d3. not jear*; in tb&nglitas nol hni*ihi; 
In nut In BguJa® on 1 iW % 

We fljHJtttiJ count Umo bj hourt-lhrobfi- He latHt livea 
\STnj thintfl tnoit, ih* noblEsl. neti ibe best- 


ItEVIEVr OF THE WORKS SUBMITTED FOR THE PIHZE3 AND 

STUDENTSiUTS, 1906. 

Ry Joil.N W. SlMPSriN [/’.]■ 

Read before the Royal Institute of Britisb Architects, Monday, 5tb Ftbniary, 1906. 

Mr. Pn&siDKKT, Ladies ano GESTLUMEh’,— 

rf-lEE duly laid upon mo to-night of uriticiaing the students work ib oh honoumhle 
^ I ^ one not Eo bo Bghtiy undortAken, It is evident that for eriticlam to be useful it 
_ must be symp&thetle j milesB the critic emi divest himaeU of peraonul UjoH, and 
regard the work under review from the author's etaiidpoint, he can neither appreciate how 
far it is successful in attaining the ideal of its creator, nor usefully indicate in whut respects 
it may be improved* It is of no help to a student struggling with an imperfectly expressed 
conception of a thirteenth century church* having a tower at the crosaing, to advise him to adopt 
a plan baaed upon cliat of a Ctrecian temple, and employ a Systyle Doric Order, He must 
be led to an hitelligent comparison of his own design with those of tho great Gothic 
m Aft tors—to consider the proportionB of his tower, and the manner in wliich it will combine 
vrith the other features of his building. His mouldings must bo criticised in reiotion to 
their ijositions in the work, and their effect in emphasising its horizontal and vertical lines 
respectively : the voids and aotida, the sky lines and projections, scrutinised in relation to t!ie 
general mass and grouping under various aapecls. 

Yet, how is it possible for an artist, who is convinced that his own conception of lioauty 
ifl the true one—and without that conscientious conviction he is neither ht to criticiBo others 
nor to meddle at all with art—how is sneh an one, 1 say* to divest himself of bis beliefs, 
and point out with honesty another road to iierfection ? Balzac, you will rememhor, in La 
Vousim Bette, said of the sculptor Steinbock, who, bewitched by Madame Mameffe, proved 
recreant to his art: ** Enim, il paasa critique* comme tons les artistes qui menlent k leurs 

debuts/’ g ’1 1 

Well, Sir, I do not wish to accept Disraeli's defimtioti ol a critic, as one who has 

in Literature and the arts, as a reason for my being here to-night; and the panvdox I have 
suggested above may be left to be argued by more learned casuists thou myself. 
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THE SEfi-COStMiTTEEa' liEPOATfi. 

but With your permiseion I will, before cunfiidermg the work ol the etudent*. Ten tore & 
criticism upon that of the sub-eommitteea who hnve reported Hjwii the drawingE^ Bahtuittotl for 
the aevend prizes. It has been their duty to examine and discuss them in detail—s dniv 
involving long and armous consideration of the work of efich candidate, and one which 1 know 
by experience is fulfilled with the greatest care and thoroughness. The re|ior1a made to the 
Coimcil by these eomniitteefi were placed in my hands for the purposes of this Paj^or, and I 
wae struck by the fact that a great part of their labour is in almost every case lost to the 
institute by reaaon of llieir referring only to those deeigiie recommended to the Council for 
distinction. If the respective secrelHriefl were instructed to emWy in the rept^rk some notes 
of their committefis^ views upon each design which was worthy of serious uonsideration, the 
record would bo of great value for the inatraction and guidance of future comfieiitorH. The 
information, after the editing of cunfidentliil matter, might Ikj printed in the JoraNAL, and 
would be of permanent interest as the considered criticism of men selected for thorn B{>eciBl 
knowledge of the subjects dealt with,. 

1 ask your pardon, Hit, for this digresalon, and proceetl to the proper subject of my Paper. 

My task is, on the whole, a pleasant one. The prisses are, except in one case, well 
contested, and the standard of the work submitted is distinctly above the average. It may l>e 
said, for the greater glory of the prijie-winnere and Ihe encouragement of the unsuccesoful, 
that several competitors who are, alas I in the latter category, W'ould have been in the front 
rank in any average year. 

THE ESSAY VEDaI., 

Taking the Institute silver medals firsts 

The Essay Medal has brought out six competitors i hut I am betraying no secret in saving 
that the Council is by no means Mtiefied with the ijuality of the work offered by candidates 
for this im|>orlajit priite. Whetlior it is that the younger men are intimidated liy the prosi)ect 
of competing under an age limit, which Is, in my opinion, far too high, and that the older 
men are unable to find time to enter for it, 1 cannot say. Certaia it is that the literary 
quality of the eaaays is by no means what it should be, or what we have a right to expect 
from iho number of well-educated men in our junior ranks. I think myself tlint the small 
publicity which attends the gaming of Ibis prize Ims much to do with it, and that the Council 
should take Bomo steps bo ensure the winner attaining an equal meed of fame with that of hia 
fellow-concurrent for the Measurod Drawings Ifedid, whoso work is seen of all mem TVe 
must remember that the dearest reward to the artist is the appreciatiou of his work by his 
follow-ar Lists. I dare not inquire how many of as have ever read tlie work of any Essay 
prtze-mnn 1 

THE HKtevrUEO DULWIKOS 3iiEOALi. 

It is with pleasure that I turn to the measured drawings. Messrs. Ck>ombs and Poley 
well deserve their triumph, and the Council had great satisfaction in awarding the medal to 
each. The drawings of Christelitirch are an excellent and beautiful rendering of a fine subject, 
ami the value of such a study to its delliieator is incalcuhiblo. 1 could wish that the email 
ftcale drawings bad been BUpplemenled by full ball-ineh details. The Eiampton Court work 
is shown with a cleati expressive Hue, and the last word would almost seem to have been seid 
os to M ren’s work in this building. Mr. LoveU's drawings of Santa Maria del MIracoli aro a 
careful, useful, and thoroughly student like set. It is to be regrette<l that ha has adopted the 
practice of " blacking up'' the full-Biee moulding profiles : it gives a misleading double outline, 
and fakifies the contours, A grey wash, or any method which gives a eoft histoad of a hard 
line to denote the undefined side of the eglid, is of great assietance in appreciating Its true form. 


REVIEW OF TEE WORKS STJUMITTEI) FOR THE FRIZES AND STFDEST^HIP3 


**Trv^' and " Sansovino aand good and conacientionB renderings of St, Peter Mancrnft, 
Norwicli,\viid tbe Library at Venice reapectively: eitceUant subjects, but the drawings not, 
perhaps, quite up to Silver Nfodal standard. Two competitors give: one the Grand Trmnon 
and I ho other the Petit Trianon, but neither quite succeeds in expressing the feeling ol French 
Itenaissanee work; its dainty preciaion suffers from any want ol finiab, or coareeiiGSS, m 
drawing. St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is presented by '^Reffesr »nd hero again I note a want 
of that refinement which is essential to the efiectwe delineation of classic deiuil^ 

The Kensington Palace Orangery has attracted several students, and “Wren*' shows its 
details, such as they are, with sympathy, Orawinp of the Chateau de Montmirail, Sarthe, 
and ol Castle ^iteiizies, .Vlierfeldy, complete the list of works Bubmitted. 

I do not propose to pillory those competitors who have not yet arrived at such a degree 
of protidiency as to place them within measurable distance of this pri^e, by direct oriticiam of 
their work. The cempEirison of their drawings with those of the eticeessful sets uill teach 
them more in ten minutes than they would learn from a lile-timo of talk. But, 1 woe Id ask 
those whom the cap fits lo appropriate to themselves certain of the following remarks, 

Ths choke of a subject ta of great importance to the student who proposes to undertake 
its nioasnrement. for the ultimate object of the enterprise is not the more preparation of a set 
ol dnvwingSj but that intimate knowledge of and familiarity with the work which cun be 
occjuired onlv liy a patient and detailen:! analysis. It is to this und that the Royal Institute 
encoumgeti such studies by tlie offer of ite modal. The opportunities which the architect' 
student has for dissecting the entire anatomy of an important edifiee must be limited by the 
time at his disposal; and this time becomes, in the natural order ol things, more and more 
diBicalt to obtain as Iho other dutios of hie life increase. Few ol us can hope to achieve the 
complete doscrijjtion of more than one or two BiibjocU of the first class, liefore other claimH 
comi>el ns to realrict our studies to less elfiborale memoranda of their essential points, VVo 
ill Great Britain who desiro (and who does not V) to acquaint ourselves with the subtle l^utiea 
ol classic art are under llie disadvantage of living remote from the great maeterpieces of 
Greece and Rome. We mnst he content to study them at second hand by means of luKtks, or 
must spend time and money in travel that we may see them ourselves. But Ave have at our 
very doors a profiiHiou of the most excellent Gotbic Avork that the world can show, and^l 
comniencl its study to you, not only as affording the finest possible technietd exercise in 
draaghtsmansUip, but as tending to great flexibility and freedom in composition. 

I have troubled you with this dist[Uisltion IwcauBo in some cases the subjects illustrated 
are quite unworthy of the time spent upon them ; unless, indeed, as I hope may lie the case, 
they have been measured for discerning patrons who desire the candidatea to make “ altera¬ 
tions and additiotifi.’* The mechaoicat delineation of surfaces of brick aaiiII and repetitions of 
BttBh-lKirs fjin nev'er giA^e the pOAver that comes by attacking and mastering iiitrieate and 
lieantilul detail * and though I yield to no one in ray appreciation of the picturesque qualiti^ 
of the Renaissanco, 1 hold tlmt, regarded ae an aid to the study of classic architecture, it i» 
somewhat worse than useless. 

THE WOANB MBOAUilOS. 

We now coma to the “ Boane MedalUonr for which ten designs are snbmitted, it is the 
cuetora, and rightly so, to set great eubjecta in this competition as pegs for the students to 
liEing their most magnificent ideas ujioti. Youth attacks heavy problems with a light heart* 
and Heaven forfeud that “ the Soane " should e^’or fall to a set of practicable working draAv* 
ings. This year a moat liappy Buggestion by Jtr. Statham was adopted, and doeigne were 
invited for the realisation of the Ferfect Fatace described in Bacon^s ** de ^dificiis. 

The result ib more than satiisfaclory, and the winner, Mr, M*, S. George, has my hearty 
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eongratalationfl on hifl fine production. It is iniagmoti in a proporly grsndiose vein, and 
executed in a way v»hich indicates arttatic qaalities of a very high ordor^ The ** View ” is 
eapecialjy meritorious, showing, as U doea* a riotous fancy with an admirable ssnae oi pictorial 
arrangement. This deeign is, I think, quite the most It^rned parody of style which we have 
had ainee my brilliant colleague tm the Council, Professor Pi to, startled ue with his ideas as to 
what a West End Club should be like. 

Mr, Atkinson, w'ho takes second place, sends a capital set, the plan and detail especial!v 
wcU conceived i but he has somewhat lost aight of that domestic quality winch dilTerenliatoa 
the palace from the public building. The effective and careful exeention of the drawing 
merits special mention. ” Bee has a good central Vanbrugh-like comjjoaiiion, marred by 
the restlasa upper parapet. The author aesumes a seventeenth centur}' latitude in siieUing, 
but " Indigo ” for “Inigo” Jones would have provoked a mild protest oven at that date. 

“Regal's” plan lacks imagination, and his treatment le that of an “Hotel de YiJle ” 
rather than a mansion. “ Palazzo ” sends a design marked by a certain reticence and 
Ijalajice of composition which promises well for future efforts. His i*sfHpoetive, like that of many 
other competitors, hardly does liia design justice, and his pkn has another common fault la 
following the rigid, formal lines of a public inatiLution. The ohauge in his section from the 
Ouler Court to the arcaded motive required in the Fountain Court is quite happUj managed. 

“ PeruKri ” deservos a word for his eoloureil half-inch detail. “ Viscount ” has a good 
and suggestive plan, and the detail has many good points; be fails especially in his compeei- 
lion of mass. 

“ Fraxirielle" has a flexible, clever plan, with a Scoto-French feeling in design. He 
conveys a distinct aense of sise, and his grouping in perspective is good and plctureaque. 
The chrawtngB do not do bis work justice. 


rm: owkn joshes sTtroEKTsnn*. 

Next in order comes the Owen Jones studentship, for which the competition has 
been veiy keen. Mr. Gascoyne, who is sueceaeful in taking tlie £100 for foreign travel, 
givfss admirable and delicate renderings of Italian work. His wator-oolour interiors ehow' 
a good sense of the pictorial, though not vntliout a certain inclination to a trick effect in 
lighting, which should be guarded against. Hr. Dawson sends most meritorious drawings, 
which I really think would have taken the etudentahip iu any ordinary year. Mr. Davies has 
u remoikahly boautiful set. The cleuu, straigbtforwartl drawing and legitimatie effects of his 
sketches are admirable. There is to bo remarked, however, a tondency to hot brown tones in 
hia collected work, which he has emphaBked by the warm brown mounts he has adopted. .\ 
white or cool grey mount would have cleared and given tranBparoncy to hia colour, Mr. 
Nicholson, too, another prize winner, lias not paid cuflicient atlontjoii to hie mounts, a point 
which it is a great mistake to neglect in a colour competition. His works, which are strong 
in colour, ora ao oloaely juxtaposed as to kill one another, an<l hurdlv do themselves justice at 
hret Bight. Itr. Jackeon, the third of the “bracketed second ” men, sends veiy^ careful and 
excellent colour studies of the Santuario at Soronno, and Sante Croce at Florence, They may 
be cited as examples of what this sort of work shonld be, and the author s very simple and 
direct technique is worthy of notice, ^ 


Jnjs t STirOENTamP. 


Tbe “ Pagio ne,t rhim ont attention. «„J am fa, „„ i„low the general 

etanilard ol eicellcnra. Mr, Dryndale takes the sLlyer medal and £^0 prim vith deUghtfal 
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and effective sketches well worth study by other M>ni[jetitorfi. Hi» detail Ib carefully arid 
conscientiously given without imnecesssFy repetition : and the renderingR of Sistiop Bridporfs 
tomb and the John Draper chantry screen at Christchurch are quite masterly. His eomhim- 
tion of brown i»lt writing with pencil and colour dra^iTiig is very pleasant and characteristic ; 
ho has done a great deal of good work, and thoroughly earned the prize lia has gained, 
Mr, Jordan Green comes a good second with eicelleiit imaffeoted meaiHEired dmw'ingB of 
Abbeydore, Other candidates well to the front are: Mr. Simister. with fine clean liencil 
studies of bhrewsbnry, and other subjects; Mr, George, the winner of the “ Boone, who oends 
a quantity of really useful sketches, inclading a study of one of tlie iruvKattx^ of Amiens 
Cathedral west porch ; Mr. Morison and Mr, MacLucas, who have each a raasH of good 
conocicntloofl work collected from many eourc^. Mr. Milne sends capital water-colour 
sketches and pen-and-ink notes, but wants rother more measured work. The remaiiider are 
oil quite good, hut their sketches though invariably studious are a little thin in quality and 
in some cases insufficient in quantity. Nevertheless ali the twelve competitors are sti^mg 
enough to have taken a lot of beatirig,” 


THE OOnW^JK KlTtfisVaV, 

The Godwin Bursnrj' is next on my list, very worthily won by Mr Inigo THeps. I hope 
I mav not be indiscreet in saying that the only doubt in the minds of the Council was whether 
lha proiiosal of the author to study the “ liaying out of Public Squares and Open S^jacea fell 
strictly within the terms of the Trust deed. Their deciaion in the aflirmalive 1 awiutod with 
trepidation and learned with relief, lor I fear the suggestion I nuide in my Paper on this 
subject lost year may have imlucneed the author^a choice. I mention this that students may 
be careful how they adopt any advice of mine in future. Mr. Corbett was placed second out of 
five concurrenta. 

rHE TITE I’RIZE. 


For the " Tita " certificate and ^40, there are no fewer than twenty-one com|«titors, the 
subject set being '^An open-air swimming bath.” Mr, Horanell is placed first with a really 
fine conception. His plan is thoroughly artistic, and the design is naturally and unaffectedly 
that of an enclosed space and not of a covered building. The pencil perspective h coaree, uod 
does not adequately express the enclosing of the bath, and the half-inch detail is uutlniahed. 
The merits of the design are so great that it i» deservedly placed first; hat! would warn future 
comi«titora that tliifl buccobs is not to be taken aa a precedent for nnetudont-like finish m 
woirlci 

Mr. PMreon tiikes n Uadal of Ueril for a vi^roQs and good alteropl to doal with a 
difficult Blliptic motivo. His outer colonnadB. though offeeUve. requires more thoaghltul 
planning to instify it, and the entrance blocks occur too abruptly, and do not quite with 
the columnar treatment. The drawings are very admirable. Mr. Wright, who recoiv^ ^ 
honourable mention,*’ baa u defiign marked by refinement of detail. His treatment of the 
projecting staircase hlocka ahows want of considoration of their side returns, the ptojeetionB 
are not in quite good proportion, and the peropeetivo, as is so often the case rather rcveala 
defects than tmiuapec^ted marite. These neglected returns m a favado form fatal traps to those 
who ditfiign in plane geometry instead of cube miisaes. 

■■Dolplun So. 2’’ sends an able and esaentially “open-air" design, with a p)od and 
oBecavo washed view. His proportions are good, but the deteii, which is poor and weaUy 
drawn, mast. 1 imagine, have destroyed his chances with the assessors. Many of the 
competitors have failed to express this "epen-air" motive, and treat them liatlis as ordinary 
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buildings vrilli the roof removed. Viewed from outeide they oiiglu lie cmimoa, town bEiUe, or 
any other public buUdiuge. 

^‘Fkt Lmt " sends end elevations which are absolutely ecelesjaetical in ohanicter, though 
bb treatment of the bath with an open colonnade to the garden is quite escallenU II is a pity 
be did not develop this Buggestion further. “Pleiadea" has an arobitioiifl but hardly 
liompleted design with many good i)oint8, not the leatit of which b ttiai he has aimed high. 
“ Bobun " haa a good idea in the terrace roofing to hia colonnade, hut his detail ie poor, and 
llie intercolmnuialioua anpleasaiit, the voids beiug too square in form. “ Hodden-Gray '' Jienda 
a design well drawn but hardly atodontdike enougb jti detail. The uiasoury of the }ianiijete 
is too heav^, and the eeutml entrance very unsatisfactory aa regards the panel over the arch, 
Cni Bono " has a vigorously draw u set showing a really tine sense of tnaSHing. The 
interior is, howevei , rather “ thin " in design, and hardly esarriee on ibeijolidilyof the exterior. 
The author boa deatroyed the acate of hia parajwetive by filling iu the circular openings with 
block, which forces them into undue proimneuce, and is fatal to all suggestion of aerial 
perspective. I nientiou this design for its merits, but it is clearly disqualiiiod us not com¬ 
plying with the condiliouH of the competition. » Seed/' “ 1905/‘ and “ Aqiui/' with a PaUadian 
design of merit, all deserve mention. Aristobulae fails in the treulmont of his internal 
angles and rounded seats. Ajar " shows some go«l composition in hia section, but the whole 
deaign is alovanly in oxoctiUon. pluribus uimm,” " Michelange,’* and "‘Ultra" show 
some promise t the first fails in jjcale, the second is lucking in imaginative quality, and the (lat 
domes of thp third require more apparent solid support. 

THIS .lUTllUJt CATS« rttlZE. 

The Arthur Gates Prize of Forty GainGus has produced only one competitor, and 
Mr, Afarthum, to whom it fulls, Ims thoroughly earned it by lionest and good work, ft is 
curious that this prize has not uUracted more attention, ae a great part of the work required 
IB already done by every eandidate who panaes the Pinul Eiamination at the firet attempt. 


ORISSRT.r. MEOAL. 

The GrisfieU Gold Modal and Ten Guineas [a given this year for the heat design ter 
u Stone Skew Bridge. The priao is awarded to Mr, Kott, for on eieolknl and simple scheme 
thoroughly well worked out. His design for the pylon piers would Iw l>etter if the niches 
and brackets in the lower iwrtioii were omitted: the uiquir pirta ore loo thin in pro!x>rtion 
and rather skb-liko whan viewcHl from the side. 

Although thifl pHr.e is primarily one ter conatrudion rather than ter lieauty of dosign, it 
must not l>e terptteu that construction which reatilte in nnlovely form is architecturally \md. 

» Bydand " gives an elaborate Italian design with extensive abutmento, 1’he lemainuiK 
designe ehow much meritoriouB, though, I tear, misdireideil work. ^ 

T.tudieB and Oentlomen, here ia the younger geueratiou knocking ut the door, as Ibsen 
says I and we hear their vigorous strokes for the prizes of the year without any of Jiulvard 
Solness' misgivings. The bettor Ibe Htudente^ work the tietter is the prospect for British 
architecture: and we welcome all such as are worthy within our ijortala. I offer mv con* 
gratulations to the Boyal fnetitute upon its fitudeute, and to the Btiidente upon their fine 
performances, oommending to them Ben Jonson’s deHcriplion of ‘*The True Artificer ' 

fJt hmi'E It ]j An AJiltf rtrl, to ta carrp it oj hat ortifir^n perc^itr^ it,” 
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Ua. EDMUND G0S3E, LL.D.: Gaiitleiiioii 
of tlie Counoil, Ladiea and GooilemoB^—Your 
Council bavo Ibwn good (iuDiigh to deulro tliul I 
ehauld to-night propom a vota of tiuinka to jour 
illustrious Frosidont. I do 90 becuuso I habitually 
abej orders ; but I huto very great doubts indeed, 
or rather no ditiibt at aJ:, ua to tho propriety of 
tbdr cboico- The whole world Is dividod ns fo- 
gands architaoture, it sooius to me, into three very 
unoy ual divisions. Tboro is tbo enormous lusjority 
of per^iis who know nothing about nrchitMtura 
at oil, and who huvo net the sinalleet desbre to 
know. Then there is tbo soiaU and unimportAot 
division who bavo a greai lovo iitjd tasto for arehi- 
tocturt^ but have no pTaeti<%kl knowledge o£ it: 
lo that siogularly uoiUustreous body T belong. 
Thou there is a third groum consisting of tlie 
Asuoobites, and Btudonis ol thia Institute, 
who know every tiling about ATchiteoture that can 
bo known | 1 oume to ibo mw'ting this evening 

in a voiy humbb; fiiate, bat I am not quite so 
hlftnk as not to know that the very fanctiou of 
this Disiitute is kr insist on the relation of urebJ- 
^ture to tbn other arts, and to imiist that it iu 
itself one of the fine arts. Your Fresident all 
through his career, if J uuiy venture to say so, baji 
not tnoraly been a briUUnt observer (if the rules 
of your own porticttlar art of architectoro, but be 
has been dn^uLirly happy and singnlarly flytuiu- 
thetic In linking with those bteresta the interests 
of the kin^lred arts, and particularly of the art 
which comes neurefit to architocliirc—^tho noble 
art of scujntare. ft was therefore with particular 
emokioii tliat [ llQtenod to his veiy ingemnus 
striking Addrofs to-ulghl, bocunse 1 felt that 
if them ie a iiiou who b httod to miso onr ideas to 
a high lovdi on snch h subfoct ns this it ts Mr. 
Belcher, In listening to tliat piooo of—^be will 
not allow mo to say fisycbology, and perhaps he is 
right, for 1 never know ciuctly u'hat psychology 
meunsj hut cerLoinly it wuji a very mniaphysical 
Address—in betening to that brilltani picee of 
fuetaphysics, I thought that it was near the end 
that the keynote was sounded : m iha wards which 
diroettid us to roolisa that ordm and devolopment 
of thought^ in tbo evolutioD of a dcatgn, form the 
central ambition which an arohiteoturai student 
should hold before him, T took the whole Paper 
to inculcate this lessou, Lbat Iho student shouLl 
Alwuys aim at parity, dignity, and fresbnm of 
design, without giiing way to the incongruons and 
the fantastio. noL you think that wo live in 
an Ago when the mooagrnous and the fantastic 
are very popular ? And is it nnt really u great 


hleeaing for architecture that it cannot pencLreto 
into tboso realms of Inoongniitj and funUsy into 
which pointing and even sculpture sometimes 
ullow llumselvea to trespoHS? 1 do not know 
whether you remeEahor a curiotis phreso of Vasorh 
where bo isi speaking of the great Homan azchitoct 
Qas^tiano Amtotele, Ho says that ho, living m 
an age when the Heujiissancc was aaddeuly do- 
ebuing into incongruity and fantfksy in pain dug, 
was tmioed to ho a pointer, but that be soon felt 
his nature to lack that fertility of iuveution which 
was poodod by the [uiiatere of hid tima, and there¬ 
fore turned to tbo soberer and more diseipliucMl art 
of arebitocLure;. Well, it seems to mo that there 
IG an encrmoii.i work to lio done in quickening tbo 
urchitoctural ctmscjonco of the public to-day. 
Wheu the other day I received the mvitatlon of 
your Council, 1 was staying in a little town on the 
Routh coast of Dovonshireu Tberei is a good deal 
of work that the tnadlnte might do in that little 
town, which I will not be so liboUmia as to name, 
bociLiiso that UtUe to^vn, if you will ]%fdon me a 
mementos digression, ig almost entirely in the 
hands of one proprietor, and he an absnntoa nrm 
prictor. That little town is a collection of dull, 
stupid little bouaest all built exactly hkc ono 
Another, aU with tbo same deathly conviqntioD 
about tbeni, ell of them looking ah ugly outside 
ns they probably an uucomforl^Is inside. And 
I wiis intorestod in tHs because what romains of 
the little old town, as it eiuittod more than a 
hundred years old, is charming: little Adamsy 
tenuccs built m exquisite testo, I w'us told that 
the tuodern villas were all bnih by one gentleinao 
— 1 aiu on the liordcrbvnd of libel, but 1 lode to be 
proteotod by tbo Inslrituto—and that this gentle¬ 
man watr the suri'eyor-arehiteet^ — for so he was 
vllcd^of the place. And lie luid only one set of 
designs J it dees not seem to mo that that is 
enough, liscaiias it could not havo been a vary 
mmd set of desigint even when it was quite new. 
Your President, whose mind moves from the 
boigbto to the depths, epoke of thoro lieing two 
kinds of Jjlo in aTchiiceturo. I was struck with 
that reiu(ij-k; he sasa it may he noxious, like that 
of B poisonous plant—or of the latest comic Boiig 1 
If tit [ should hkc to point out to your President, 
and I should like in my ignorance to ask you as 
all Institiite. w hether there Is not a third comEtion, 
and w hether it may not lie even worse than having 
noxious life to hare no bfe at all. It sl'Oiiui to 
me that much of the architecture wo asc in this 
country ia of an entirely deed order, dismal and dead 
anil fit only to lx^ blown up and bnriwl J Thb 
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Imtiliile, And your Presiilent at ils hBod, %liL li 
very difficult And ilAUjiftroas fight Againiit ttus 
[) 0 »iit 4 ir deenMiatioi] of dcaigti* And iherfl ia no 
end of to be doncs not inortsly in building 

cijod biultlinga, but in raiain^ and developing 
public tiiate. But the present medipcrity at 
events f oughts fought through thick and I bin, 
fought upon all tKScasions, by the Institute of 
Britifib Archltecla ; and I am sum that we all owe 
11 very great debt uf thanks to Iho archi tects of 
this InstiHiti! for conlinuinj! aKainnt all sorla of 
ilifticuU’iea, all eorts of discouragementH, all want 
of apprecLitiont to draw public taste rigorounly and 
pareiftteiitly to the claims ol architecture m oao of 
rho Fine Arte. Amongflt those who do tliat, none 
does it, aa I tMnk, il J may say aoin my ignurance, 
inoro brilliantly aud with niort'aucceM or with more 
porsistenco than your illustrioufl Prefsideui whom 
wc havo very much enjoyed hearing to-night, 
Pnot'KSflOK F. M. HiilPisON [i' -l- Pmui' 
dent, Ladiaa and Geutlcmwi,-! gimtly appreciate 
the boncuir of lioing asked to second Ibis vote of 
thankB; And it is an ^Idilional booonr and plea¬ 
sure when one luia ILsteusd to an Address ao 
thmightful and Ihought^ercftting as Ibo one 
deliverwi lo-nigbt by the President of the IngtJtnto^ 
Mn IMcher in tbo first paragraph strikes the key¬ 
note tliat runs all ihrongh tlie Address the kty- 
noto tlmt without hard study and adequate 
thought no student can bcipo for succesa. lie 
further ninj^baHifiC^t the fact that archiUicturu 
speaks, and lliat according to the way in winch n 
umnN work spaaki, so can one detemmio the 
character of the man* Let ub thtnk what that 
latter means, it is not only the good work that 
n limn dooa I hut lives, the Ijod work survives as 
woIU and very often aurvivpa much more than the 
uood work itsol f- W hat, for i nrt tiincc, gives the host 
ideanfCockerelVs fiWetor? Ts it tho mmud^ 

of hill Ufo; is it the portrait that hangs to tho left 
of tho Ffnaidtnt on thu walls of this room t 
Neither gives yon anything like the kit* of the 
man bimEteU that his work does, Iwcauae in it you 
Qiji see—I am raorely talridg Cockerell as an iUo»- 
tration—his rafincniont, his scholarly skill, und* 
abnvii alb what is the most important to ns to¬ 
night—for it ja on this point that the Pniaideal 
Oockereirs buildings you can see the 
enormous aiiimmt of work that ho did in tho sl^po 
of study luifore heaohtoved success. The President 
has ably Bkolched thu evolution of a dealgn : ho 
Imfl ghnwn the ganio of hattlwloro and shuttlecock 
that "lies on in a man^a mind betwoen his imagina¬ 
tion and his knowlodge, Thfiau two thlogs are 
iHith necosiary: one ia of J title or no ifootl without 


the otb&r. Imcrgiimtion of esiirec b a gift, and 
knowledge Is the result of grind* Cifta no doubt 
are whikt we appreciate most, hot it ia the mixing 
uf the two things that makes for success. It is not 
merely enough for a man to posaess imaginelion— 
be has to do the work in order to train that 
Jmaginatioo, so that it shall be directed into projwr 
channels^ and not run riot os it otherwise luighL 
Tho President'u remark, It is easy to he original 
siter a fashion," is perfectly true. In nn old play 
there is a character, a would-be wil^ who aey^^^ 
spring of a friend: '^Hia want of knowled)^ 
gives him the more opportnnitiea to show hts 
totural parts/* Now natural parts ere very crude 
things as n rule, and it is to the educatiiig, to the 
polishing, of those natural parts that a uUin a life 
practically has to be devoted if the result ia t:! be 
snccefifl, A student is to bo oongratnlated yi'ho 
possesses that {jift of imaginalioo* becauea it ia 
the one thing that he cannot possibly anquire if be 
does nut posscaa it in the first ins.ian'Ce. I think 
all of us in this room, and especially the young 
mombera, should be extremely obliged io the 
Preeideut lor laying such strong emphasis on the 
U^t that two things are necess^ ; first of all* 
the imagination, in order to oonceive^ to attoin tte 
idea 1 and seocuidly. the odneated taate, which w ill 
enahla the student, as architect, to work it otit 
thoroughly- 

Thp President : Indian ancl GgntlemenT.— 

1 thank you very heartily fur so patiently Estening 
to mo this evening, awl for your cordial acceptance 
of my Address. I think I am vorv fortunate in 
hiiving been so vrftll supported too by my friends* 
Mr. ^mund Gosse, who ae a profound thinker 
and a great master in bia own art has supportedl 
my views, I think, has odaistod nn in OUr enn- 
sideration of the position ol architecture at the 
present time as regards Its life, whether in its two¬ 
fold or threo-fold form* For my own part, 1 
regaol as dead arehltecture the mere reproductions 
of the past—the mere copy Log, without any thought 
at all, of something wUch lu» boon already done 
before- 1 am grateful also to my friend Professor 
Bimpson lor supporting my remarks as to the 
need of thought m the stqdy and work nf archi- 
tocture. You may have imagined that 1 was 
laying too much stress upon hulldinga in the air, 
u;^n thoughts in tho air, and tbit there is not 
much 5 per lyuL to be got out of caatloa id the air. 
At the same time it ia abimlutoly necessary that 
We ihould give adequate thought in order that 
those imaginafions of onre may be materialiBed, 
and that we may have some ideal id good orchid 
tecturo. 
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Tbe Prizes snd Studentships 1906. 

The Annual Exhibition of the works submitt^ 
in ooiniiotilioii (or the Prizes and Studontsbips in 
tbe gift of tbe Institute opened at the Gallery of the 
Alpine Club on Tuesday the 2Hrd ult., and closed 
on Saturday tl»e 8rd inst. Over 1,100 persons 
nsitod the ’ Exhibition. The number of wm- 

K liters, including those whoenteretl for the Essay 
ize, was eighty-seven, as against eighty last 
year, and seventy-three tbe previous year ; number 
of strainers 350, as against 302 last year. The 
work resulting front the tours of |iast years* 
Travelling Students —Mr. Frederic J. Hortb 
(Soane Medallist 1001), who studied in Italy; 
Mr. Edward Garratt (Pugin Student 1005), who 
studied in Oxfortlshire, Somemet, Dorset, Glouces¬ 
tershire, Wiltshire, and IIuiu|)8hire; and Mr. U. 
Atkinson (Tite Pri/.eiuan 1005), who studied in 
Italy—was displayed in the Meeting-room on the 
occasion of the Presentation of Prizes on the 5th 
inst. 

The Prize Drawings for Exhibition in the Provinces. 

The following selection from tbe premiatod 
designs and drawings in ttu} Institnte Compe¬ 
titions for Prizes and SiudentshiM 1905-G, 
together with some studies submitted by <»ndi- 
dates for tho Intermediate Examination, w'ill be 
exhibited in various cities of the United Kingdom 
during tlte next few months, under the auspices of 
the Allied Societies:— 

The Royal InttituU Silver Medals {Measured 
Dratriruji ).—Christchurch Priory (8 strainers), by 
Mr. G. J. Coombs (under motto ** Sigillu EcolesisB 
Trinitatis d.Toinbaiu*') and Hampton Court Palace 
(8 strainers), by Mr. A. E. Poloy ^nder motto 
'*A.D. IGOO^'), awarded Medal and Ten Guineas 
resuectivelv; Santa Maria dei Mtracoli (2 sirainers), 
by Mr. P. \V. Lovell (under motto “ San Marco ’*), 
awarded Certificate of Hon. Mention. 

The Soane Medallion .—Designs fora Realisation 
of tbe Ideal Mansion describe in Bacon's Essay 


“ Of Building '* (4 slminors), by Mr. W. S. George 
(under motto “John Thorpe*'), awarded the 
Medallion and zlOO ; 3 strainers by Mr. R. Atkin¬ 
son (under motto ** White Lion ’*), awrded a Cer¬ 
tificate of Hon. Mention and Ten Gahwas. 

The Owen Jones Drawings by 

Mr. C. Gascoyne (8 strainers), awarded the Cer¬ 
tificate and i, 100; drawings by Mr. W. J. levies 
(1 strainer); Mr. A. D. Nicholson (1 strainer); 
and Mr. A. R. H. Jackson (1 strainer), awarded 
the sum of Five Guineas respectively. 

The Pugin SfM/iru/i/iip.—Drawings by Mr. G. 
Drysdalo (8 strainers), aa-arded the Medal and £40; 
drawings by Mr. J. Green (2 strainers), awarded 
Certificato of lion. Mention. 

The Tite Prize .—Design for an 0|«n Air 
Swimming Bath (8 strainers), by Mr. A. G. Hors- 
nell (under motto ** Dolphin ”), aa'arded the Cer¬ 
tificate and i.80; 2 strainers by Mr. C. B. Pearson 
(under motto " Ellipse *’), awarded a Medal of 
^lerit*. 

The Grisseil Gohl A/rdaf.—iHsign for u .Slone 
Skew Bridge; 8 strainers by Mr. G. Nott (under 
motto **111110 Dulci*’), awairdwl the Medal ami 
Ton Guineas. 

The Arthur Cates iVizr.—Drawings by Mr. 
J. H. Alarkhom (2 strainers), awarded the Prize of 
Forty Goineas. 

A selection of Testimony of Study submitted 
for the Intermediate Examination. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects, 
London, 1906. 

In connection with the Congiws in July next, 
to be held at the Grafton Galleries, it is proposed 
to hold an Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Water¬ 
colour Drawings, by known painters, which treat 
of architectural subjects. It is hoped that tbe 
Executive Committee will receive all possible help 
in making such on exhibition of purely British 
work as complete and representative as possible. 
Members who are ac<juainte<l with the whereabouts 
of such paintings and water-colour drawings in 
private collections are requested to bo so kind as 
to oommunicate with Mr. Ralph Straus, Secretary 
of the Exhibition Sub-Committee, at the Oflicesof 
tho R.IJl.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee are also organising a Chronological 
Exhibition of English Architecture from tlw 
Norman Conquest (lOGG) to the death of Sir 
Charles Barrv; and an Exhibition of English 
Furniture and Silver Work. 

His Majesty the King has graoioiwly conwnted 
to the members of the Congress vistting W indsor 
Castle and the Oanlens of Buckingham Palace 
during tlie Congress week. 

By the kind iiermission of the Corporation of 
the City of London tbe Inaugural Meeting of the 
Congress will be held at tbe Guildhall on Monday, 
16th July, at 8 r.M. 
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The Testimonial to Mr. Phen^ Spiers. 

Tbo executive committee of this teetimonialf 
having now closed their accounts, state that after 
paying all expenses there is a balance to the credit 
of the fund of i.79, and Umt only 124 copies of 
Architecture, East and West, remained unsold at 
Christmas last. The committee have handed over 
the balance of iTU to Mr. Sraors to deal with in 
any manner he thinks fit, and have instnieted Mr. 
Battford to transfer the remainder of the edition 
of the book to Mr. Spiers' account. Mr. Spiers 
intends to devote the sum of money which has 
l)«en handed over to him to some useful architec* 
tnral purpose, which will be announced later. 
Particulars of the testimonial are given in the 
Journal for 11th March 1005. 

The late John Pollard Seddon [>’. 1 . 

Mr. John P. Seddon, who passed away on the 
Ist insL, at the age of seventy-eight years, had had 
a long and at one time a very intimate and active 
connection with tbo Institute. Elected Associate 
in 1852, be passed to the Fcllow'ahip.in 1860, and 
served for some years on the Council, for five 
years (1862-1867) filling the post of Hon. 
Secretary. He was the author of papers on a 
variety of subjects read at General Meetings and 
published in the Institute Transactions, Including 
“The Dark .Ages of Architecture" (1860-61), 
“ Sundry Notes upon some Miscellaneous Sul^ 
jects " (1866-64), “ St. Nicholas’ Church, Great 
Yarmouth" (18tM-65), “On the Pboto^n'^pbs 
taken for the Architectural Photographic Society 
in the Year 1867 " (1867-68), “Some Recently 
Discovered Examples of Ecclcsmstical Decoration 
(1869-70), “ On the University Cullem of Wales 
and other Buildings at and near Aberystwith" 
(1870-71), “t>n the Shoring Ac. of (jrosroont 
Church Tower" (1872-7*‘B, “The Principles of 
Chronmtic Decoration" (Conference 1871h and 
“ The Polychromatic Decoration of Various Build- 
" (1870-80). 

r. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., in announcing 
the doccoBO at the meeting last Monday, said that 
Mr. Seddon had loft behind him among his 
rofessional brethren a very pleasant memory, and 
is loss would bo keenly felt. He was one of 
those who followed strictly in tbo old Pugin 
school, and a diligent student of medheval archi¬ 
tecture. Mr. Gr^m went on to say that be 
should like the opinion of meiuhora who were 
liettor atHiuaintod with their late colleague's work 
than he was, but be was sure there was only one 
feeling amongst them aU—vix. that of doepoat 
regret at tbo removal from tboir ranks of one who 
hi^ fought the battle of professional and artistic 
life HO nobly and with such distinguished success. 
Mr. Graham concluded by ^po«ng that a letter 
be sent to the widow anfi family sympathising 
with them in their great loas, and expressing the 


appreciation of members for the work and merits 
of their deceased colleague. 

Mr. Seddon’s funeral took place on tlie fithinst., 
the service at the Church of St. Mary-le-Park 
l>eing attended by a large congregation and a full 
choir. The Institute was officially represented by 
Messrs. W. D. Garoe and G. H. Fellowea Prynno 
and a wreath was sent on bolialf of members. 
Among others present were Mr. Maurice B. .Adams, 
as representative of the now extinct Architectural 
Museum with which ^Ir. Seddon was at one time 
identified, and Mr. D. G. Driver, representing the 
Architectural Association. 

.A notice of Mr. Seddon's professional career will 
appear in a future issue. 

Architectural Censorship. 

In a Paper on “Architectural Censorship" 
read recently before the Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society, Ghugow, Mr. J. Campbell Reid showed by 
lantern views numerous architectural mUtakee, 
due to the want of proper supervision of archi- 
t4x:tural schemes, with reference to the relation of 
new buildings to their surroundings, which w'ore 
often of real architectural or historical value, and 
were'thrown out of scale by the new structures. 
He advocated the appointment of small com¬ 
mittees for each district of large towns, w'ho would 
form an Architectural Court, before whom all 
plans for proposed buildings would be submitted 
after having been sanction^ by the Dean of Guild 
Court. These committees would refer any schemes 
opposed to architectural principles to the censor, 
who would lie an architect or artist of repute 
appointed by the Government, and whose decision 
would be final. Mr. Reid also advocated the lav¬ 
ing out of new streets by architects, who would 
introduce more varied lines than those laid down 
by engineers, and thus relieve the monotony of 
many of our thoroughfares. 

Carpenters' Hall Lectnres. 

The Carpenters' Company is arranging for the 
delivery of the following course of lectures at 
Carpenters' Hall, London Wall:—Fob. 16ih, 
“Some Points of Architectural Interest in our 
Parish Churches," by Rev. Walter Marshall, M.A., 
F.S.A. Feb. 22nd, “ Greek Tomploa and Ruins," 
by Mr. A. Evan Remays, M.A. Mar. Isl, “ The 
Relation of .Architecture to History," by the Rt 
Honble. James Bryce, M.P., F.R.S. Mar. 8ih, 
“ Steam Turbines—Land and Marine," by Mr. G. 
Gerald Stoney, B.E., M.InstC.E., Ac. Mar. 15tb, 
“ The Y'eoman’s House in England," by Mr. E. 
Guy Dnwber [F.] Mar. 22nd, “ Tlie Neglected 
Resourcea of our British Woodlands," the Rt 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P., F.R.S. 
The lectnres commence at 8 p.m., and will be 
illustrated lantern photographs and in other 
ways. Admission is free by ticket to be obtained 
from tbo Clerk to the Company. 
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RECORDS OF ROMAN REMAINS. 

Commendatore Boni's AppeaL 

Cunuu. Giacomo Boni, th<» abla director of tho 
oxcavatioDs in the Roman Forum, has issued a 
pamphlet embodying, in the form of a lecture anil 
an appeal, a scheme which ho proTOses for gather¬ 
ing together topographical record of the widely 
extended Homan remains existing in different 
countries, to be deposited in a central museum to 
be formed contiguous to tho Forum at Rome. 

The appeal is for information in tho shape of 
photographs, accompanied by topographical and 
other descriptions, which would be kept classified 
for reference and study in this mus«im. Ho pre¬ 
faces tho appeal by some >-ery pointed and sensible 
observations on tho propw rersw tho improper 
treatment of historic buildings and of historic 
** finds '* in general which wo in this country 
should do well to lay to heart. 

Tho occasion of the lecture was his return from 
a journey across the Alps, undertaken in tho cause 
of the research indicated. He says ;— 

“ I bad cause for satisfaction in realising by 
comparison the mlvanco made in Italvin reverence 
for tne authenticity of ancien t w'ork. Unfortunately 
among other nations, who nevertheless possess a 
wide and profound knowledge of history and of 
art, the most deplorable metho«i8 of restoration 
still persist, which ore bound to destroy all the 
value of works of art—either as documents of civil¬ 
isation, or as entitling to a national clium to noble 
rank—and to turn them into false and repugnant 
objects by reason of disconlant rejmes. This 
destruction would Immediately cense if the school 
which has artistic culture became larger and more 
important. . . . There is very little in the methods 
of archieologioal research in other countries to give 
Italy any cause for envy. In these other countries 
excavations are directed not infrequently by philo¬ 
logists, or amateurs having onl^ literary culture. 
Such direction must of necessity destroy much 
which, to be appreciated at its proper ^nluo, needs 
more extended training anil knowMgo. . . . Cun- 
ridoring tlm paucity of such records, these nations 
would appear to have sufficient inducement to pro¬ 
tect them. Owing, however, to the exuberant 
richness of its historic artistic remains, Italy more 
than any other ha.-* becomo a prey to the spoiler, 
and more than any other nation appears to be 
incapable of curbing the work of devastation. 

That sonic monuments of art of supreme im¬ 
portance still remain to us, and that the most 
sumptuous buildings cannot be pullid down or 
broken into fragments and made over to the 
foreigner, is not sufficient to procure us comfort. 
For a large part of that which formed the basis of 
the existence of the lordly summits of art and 
mounted up to them by steps, and through which 
the lowly aspirations of the Italian mind found 


utterance, has been carried away from the place 
where the ancient artificer had dedicated his work 
to the tutelar deities of our cities. 

“ It was not enough to uproot the flowers from 
the soil of Italy; its burieil straU were ransacked, 
as if it were an enemy's country, to extract there¬ 
from whatever bold out promise of^ gam. • • 

Numerous examples of the most exquisite archaic 
art, taken in our own time from Italian sepulchre 
in Sabina, Piceno, and Umbria, are eidiibited in 
foreign collections." 

Comm, lloni also points out the loss occasioned 
by tho severance of oojects from their environment, 
such as the contents of cemeteries, skeletons, and 
funeral ornaments. 

Referring to his journey and its object, he says: 

** During my journey I made notes as I travelled 
of everything that boro in any way on the excava¬ 
tions in tho Forum, and 1 shoi^ like to have 
most of these notes published in a generally 
accessible form- It seems to me that the heart 
of tho Urbs, tho centro-point of diffusion of the 
whole T^ in civilisation, should bo, as it is in 
fiset becoming, tho centre of the studios connected 
therewith. It is a vast undertaking, but the 
wherewithal has been fortliooming for enterprises 
of not less magnitude. The monnmonte of Roman 
antiquity are disperseil over a very Ni-ast r^ion, 
and scattered fragments lie beyond the limits of 
the Empire, but the interest in t^m is so wide- 
spreail tMt I do not despair of eflioient assistance. 

“ Tho publications I suggest will include critical 
editions of tho classics, the treatises on history, 
mythology, numismatics, topography, and Roman 
art. My few contributions will form the first 
instalment, and to these (if I do not deceive myself) 
other publications will lie added, acquired by 
purchase or by other means : 

“ Atlases and aall-maps to illustrate the extent 
and the changes of the * limes’ (ancient boundaries 
of the Empire), every road, and the site of each 
colomr. 

“ Copies of Roman coins, and notably of meilals 
representing the inaaguration or the dedication of 
the forensic buildings. .... 

“ Casts of ftems and pUtre-durt with incised 
emblems, mottoes, mytholi^cal figures, or well- 
known portraits. 

** Photographs of all Roman monuments and 
architectural remains {ruderi^, of all sculptured or 

S ictorial relics in Europe, North Africa, or .\sia 

linor. j I- f 

*' Facsimiles of architectural designs and roliels 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, ami re¬ 
productions of Renaissance paintings, engravings, 
and etchings. 

“ Photographs and on^^rings of any work ol 
art inspired oy Roman influence, and especially 
by forensic intercourse, until the fall of tho 
Empire. 

“ Some of these collections do not roqulre very 
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bunicbi^iiie reaoarch* OkticrB» of iiigtoT 
ance, wiJI, I trtist, be ptmirided tbroiigh the kdp of 
lovers of Eotoan ozitbjiiify. AtiJ as I AhnaU 
consider unworthy to inabo this request of 

citherB if I did not myself offer some oantribnition, 
I jiTOjKiSB to armiig^ oonfcioncos and lectuioti in 
tbdOe countries wbiob possess monunmnls and 
Roman oolonieSh 1 thia maj EtwAked in 

every mind n Benae of omniation. 

"The ivorka which l»elDag fo Grrcco Italirin 
thought apj>ear to ns at tho prsBeni timo mnch 
lesa remote than those whicb resulted from 
inediH'VaJ ondeavnnr. V irgi I was the poet's g aide, 
and the RenaLnsancp was only on aspiration 
towards the antique worhl* where the social 
problems of to4ay were not nnknown; and 
allhoiigh Romnd biographical hrstetj is In the 
habit of paying most attention to the strange 
[>eculiaHtiea of aome foroign imperial ralor* a 
surer history is sculptuied oh the scatmiwl monu- 
meats and stamped on each coin, which tells us of 
Ihe wiedom and knowledge of the anciente and of 
the ideal htete to which the Roman legionary, 
though far from his hirtJipliice and lieartht never¬ 
theless presemerl his loyalty/* 

To make a beginning toWArde the rcftlisation of 
these proposals Comm, Boni iawnea the following 
appeal:— 

" To tht Lovent 0 / Boman CicUimihn. 

” To the Roman Fortim, the centre of nil pnblic 
life in ancient Rome, como the udmiFera of the 
civic life of which It wns the contra. 

" The Alratigraphte material now collactcfl in the 
idULseum of the Forum, the drawings ard models, 
the engravLDgs and publications hare at haml for 
evBiy inquirer, viW givo siimiilus to fresh rcBfflwh 
and to compBrative study. 

"Groat facility would be given to such atiidiort 
by photographji of the Imp.irtant iDonimiciits mid 
architecluttiJ atrtictureo, such m Toads, sepulchres, 
bridges, nquoilucte, obtems, walla, gates, soeniri, 
temples, arohiw, tikeatioe, amphitheatres, circitsos, 
l)Aths, ACh, whiiCih mo documentary evidonoo of the 
extent and power of the Bmpiro, and reveal the 
inliueno^ w hich Roman life either cxoreisetl or 
wBA subjected to in tho mom diatont oolonioB. 

To start aiich a oomprehensive 00 I lection 1 
ask aasistftuce from every tever of the Roman 
^civil^,' from the bends of depurtnientH of culture 
and arts, from the olhcials and members of 
bistoric inHtilutes ■ of acaddmiei uqiI societies, of 
arohu'ologicHl mqgeume; from lha Htudeata of 
classical antiquity, and from all those who will in 
tho futoro bo visitors to llw muwum. and can offer 
pbntogrnplu or tend negativoij or dmwingrt of 
Rnnutn fauiMings or mins, 

"1 should he grateful for even impgrfeol am] 
stnall roproductioQs froxu tho African or Orionlal 
provinces wharo exploration is still incomplete. 


On tho reverse aide should be written an account 
of the building and locality. 

"A Volume wtR ho kept uunr the exhibits to 
record tho names of gonerous donors who, inspirod 
by their roverence for Rome, have contribiitHl 
towards this groundwork for a comprahonsivo roll 
of Roman uionumonts.^" 

Too uiueh reliance should not bo placed upon 
more photographic raprodnetiona of buildings 
Unless aupplomonted by anthropological and 
ethnographic details. 

Comm. Boni wants also phciographa of the 
ntensils of domeBtio life of peasant ^leoples of 
to-day, and of costumes. " Little io this direcripn 
has bson deno by Italy, and if Ihe comerri do^ 
not qiiuckly come to the rti«ciio every trace of the 
c^tumea wlsich diffemntiated tin? mces will 
di 3 s,ppear, fehise of ten dating iTtick to the vory 
earliest lieginnings of Italy.'* He furthtt an- 
hd uncos the preparation of catalogues of 1110 nti- 
meuta intend^ an a miidth in forming this j^hutO' 
graph CullMtion. 

One liourtily wishes tliat Cqmni. Boni'^s efforts 
to t'htain reconls will be suceesafub arid nifto IJioi 
ho may exert his inflneDceagainst the unintelligent 
tempering with our old buildings oithur in the 
imtiire of wilful and unaecodsaiy' destruction or 
tho still sadder destnicrion and fateilicatioji which 
tflkeg pbee in the name of repair. Italy may bo 
said to lead the van in the wi.w care of ho r classical 
remains. It is to liefenreti, Jiowever, that, whether 
wiser or less wise than other natsonfl, with regard 
to Medlreval and [toiiaissence buildinga which are 
eliil in use there is not infrequent ly more valour 
tbjin ^ororion—though wo have reiuion to bolieye 
tost Comm. Boni is cm the side of diiHcretion, os 
IS certainly to bo inferred frejm his own words* 

doHK flsBB. 
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REVIKWS. 

CENTRAL ASIAN ART. 

OEd rtnrf AVtr ATrAifec/«rP in A^itTr, ft^ttara-, f[»wi 

Turketian, Btf O. Oluffen. 4’* Cnjtnnluijrji'ii^ 

PrKV fw!. [rfcmitfla' 17 Old ^u^fA Stri'ett 

Tho title of thiR book so much, tbikt 

ODD hailed tt ns prohuhly the first step tou'Hjrdti 
Lti43 BohiliQn of prgtjlcm& of rfunote (Lotiqulty 
which have piiisisled the <itiiLlept of Eaytero Amllii' 
lecture. Tho vjigt torHtoiius of Central A^ifl sefiiii 
to have leeii at norna remote period of biatery the 
vrorWfl ctndle of art* and the explum tiott of one of 
ilA jDOit active contft^s iA\is\, it waufii be thought, 
ariil materinlly to aur present kuoi.vledge of the 
flubjeot. lu point oJ fact, howevoir, thle pcibLioa- 
lioD, ktoyond showing more clearly the Imtikn 
origin of the kcmuiic surface work of Mdohon, 
lioborc, Delhi, and other places in India, adds 
little to what is already known. The oldest 
building now ahovts gfound in the rogiona dealt 
with is oonterapomry with St. Mark'e, Vouice* so 
that the Word “old Eneana Irom the eleventh cen¬ 
tury upwards. The book is w'dj got up, the 
photographs and drawings cawftiUy oitesau and 
mtelUgontly describetl, el though eoinzneuojng with 
a description of the most roennt work is LLdiiaual^ 
andt in a more sorinns effurl, might lead tu eon- 
fuuion. 

Tlio pitiless followers of the Proph'st left not a 
vestigo of wljat they found ; the country U swept 
na clean of archiiiological remnina os n passage nf 
locusts swoops ft country of gMon mmt I la like 
nionni^r^ in fjuierat, Kuttiawar^ and other places, 
the invaders 4ilso killed and d&atroyed | hut in 
those regions arehilecturo was a Iltbic art, and it 
rcniaiiia to the cr^it of the oomjueitors that they 
rccogniaod the beauty of ranch they had defacS 
as woli na the artistic apti Ludo of the kiiJdof^ fa 
thoy employed the latter to c'instruct mosques: 
and toml^ out of utoiinde of the ni ist magnificent 
df.bris that probably ever uKtsted ; In this way the 
nmterials or the nfcler works were pfeseired. In 
Ahiiicdahad, Mobammrdim columns can Iw ib^h 
cnmpjsed of twn or even three Hindoo or Jain 
columns placed tine above the other, and wu know 
that nearly rdl tht material used in the construc¬ 
tion of this city wiia hrought from Patan^ tbs 
ancient Hiddoo dplUl of Gnjerat, In tTcutral 
Asia, on the other hand, thera is no atone; all 
hitildibgs arc oonstmeted of sun-drimi onrtk tiud 
as long 09 the nitenor of such work is protected 
from wet, it la probably as permanent as huihlingt 
cohi^tmcteil of harder material. 

The only atmctiired now existing consist of 
rnoiHines, Lombe> find jialaoes* they nri> 

nearly nil Iww^id on the one idea of a ouurtyord 
surround^ by npartmeote, nod all arc oruttinentefl 
oitbar with plaster euriehmcnb or with gUs^eil 


tiles applied to tho anrface. It is Interacting to 
note in this connection how, when Ibis art passed 
into fiidia, it was mealifiod hy the inlaid tuarble- 
work. In Moohan and LuborCp wbara ihn iiiiUe- 
rinte are similar to those of Centmt Asia, numerous 
niaDipln^ exist, and, as far snnib-esst os Gwalior 
and Ikttia, glared tila-work was mado liw ol us an 
exterior decoration. 

Afr. Olufsen points out that the keramio sur¬ 
faces one tnwted in two different wayn. Tti Che 
one mode, probably the most anclenL tbo pattern a 
are formed of tesaerar alvsiut one inch squaro fitted 
in Like monies r in the other, the patterns are 
painted on tiles about a centimetre arjuarUt bke 
loucb of the modem tile. work. In Luliriro a thirti 
mode was practised, prohnhiy in imitacion of the 
marble inlnya of Uclhi anil Agra. The leaves aeuJ 
fiovrers of the fioral work were ehnpod before 
l»eiag firod, and then laid whole or in two or three 
piacns on a ground of toned white (kaolin 
with a tench of cobalt oxide) or ynllow fnntinHiny). 
It possible that Bomo of ibe soft dead Idue- 
green gW.es [oxide of nqppor) were fired on the 
work iteclf. S^ftdoad gliu:cs can bo fired under 
rau files lorineHLl of two nr throe layers of bmttias 
(dried cow-dung) over a metal frsmo likir an in¬ 
verted oIoth(W-hft(sket. Whether such a proecstf 
oyer existed it is difficult now t:j determine, but 
piecea of vitrifiGi.1 green, about the thickness of an 
cgg-Hholl, can ^till bo seen adhering to a mass of 
apparently quartz plaster wfiliout joints of any 
kiml. If In ji country where stioslikio is the urjfjnal 
fitjkUi of the weather a building wholly covargd 
with faience has a beautiful appearance, there 
seems to be no roasoii why buddings m decorAhvl 
should not liok oven beWnr In our dingy and 
sinnky towns. Fnienco. used as fuiotioe, i« ct^riainJy 
mom truthful titan when it te mndo to hui trite 
stoHO. The grant difficulty stonis to be in tho 
sdectionof oolours. If the tonca are loo high the 
building Itos an imdenlded, wnshed-out nppear- 
fipeie ; if ten low tho contmstH aro genoraJly too 
viotenL Nearly all tbo attempts at faJenoe ex- 
teriortt both in England and an the Cotiklucnt, 
foil from one or other of tbesi} reason 

Tho painted stucco niado use of when buildings 
have to be finisbeil cheaply ie not to lie com* 
iDonrled. Many of the patterns arc intricate and 
ImatifLil, but this style of wnrk. if it ia Uku 
similar examples in India, is coarse and bixarre. 
The Wftodwork is in every way cxceUont, ino.st of 
tho d'Kira are richly ornanientw witii tliuse intri¬ 
cate '** all-over" patterns of Arabian art which 
testify so doquentlj to the patience and industry 
of ilio Eastern WiirknLu). 

ft may lie boE^fi now thnt the onterprise of 
Russia, has operitsl out these vast territerios to tho 
possibility of scientific exidoratioii, that excava¬ 
tions will be uwTe a1oE:Eg the groat central tnulo 
lilies. Ferguason was the first lo call attefl- 
Uon to tbe great slmiUirity of the arts of t -blua 
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(lad Egypt, whiJe IndiAD tnwlilton&ininrialilj^mt 
to Cbina ils tbii jffeat urt oaiitre of Emdcnt cdvilisn- 
tion- At presort aucb ooiijcctnros ewb moioly fipetcn- 
iabvo; but it ia not impossible tbat while T»ie are 
moaniog nvor the loss of the world's art cradle in 
the buried ifltiuni of Aiknlis, that CMwIle may never 
haw been lost, but ia here at liaud in that most 
wonderful of all countries?, ChinUk 

B. F. CHiRHonsi^ 


gardes cities. 

Oard^rt os TJjtmry ntvi (*« AmpU- 

Aeatvm of a Paptr niii “ TAi? of 

Sevjux «l a (fanitin CU^f* reatl he/oft Station F of 
iitfl Britiih ify A. /?. Nrnueff. 5 

8a. Jronrf. lEMSfi. Iflfwrewtf ifotu, hid., 4 Stvtv Hill, 

K,€.] 

(iardtn CUtet in Tfmart/ attil Practice is a work 
oousisttng of two largo Tolnmea* A lengthy 
introduction deals with tha moral and economic 
justiSeatioii of the “ (iardtm City " movement, uoii 
incidentally touohes upon hoido other iotorcstiog 
social praolenis. A g<jod deal of enginomng in- 
formahon in inctndod. in the work that will 
usefal to arahitBCtfl. 1>u.g attontion is also given 
to iho arcbitocltiro and laying out of garden cities. 
The author, who fully discuasea the general 
disposition of one of these cities, ia in favour of the 
adoption of a rectilinear plan. As ho juatly points 
out, the drCiilar plan incroaaos the difficultiw of 
development, and, bjfefltTicting the range of visioB 
in the thorough faros to Ihja length □£ a chord, 
makes oittenirive viataa imiwsaihle. The author 
has something new to say on the plotting out of 
land, and nsjotumends huiagonol plots os being 
more advantageous than recUingular sites. Id the 
iodustrial village the authofr plana several of those 
hexagonal plots lietw«m two roods. Thifl method 
of plotting, however, would probably involve diffi- 
cuUioe with local building authorities, Flat con- 
ctefco roofs are gonomlly nscommondod. It is 
painted out that such roofs Duablc a more even 
t^pomture to bo mabtainwl within the building, 
and arc a boon to tbe occuivmta by permitting of 
a roof garden. Much is said in favour of kilohens 
on the roof on the score of good light and ventila- 
tioii. The aenice to dirung-room would of courby 
be fneiUtated by a Lift, w^hicb could oLfio be used for 
hoisting goods loft by tho tradesmeux It should 
bo rouinm1»red, bowevor, that in flmall faooaos oil 
tho asrvante ocenny the kitchen, and where thia Li 
on the roof tbe auty of answering viaitora at the 
front door would be rather laborious. Amongst 
tbo vast amount of goneml informnticn given in tbe 
work aro particulafa of Fort Sunlight and Bcustec- 
rille* Many illustnitioiia of cottages in th^ 
dllrtgaa, and of cottages in some of the superior 
continontul villages, are include^ The author 
diseuHsea In detml most of the tbln^s having any 
cpniiootion with gardoociliBs ; mimidixil buildings, 


nllottuent ganlena, oruches, iDcomoticm, physical 
ciQturc, recreation, education, all ooutiug in for a 
shard of his attentiem. 

SVDNKY W. CKANl-TJinD. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, 

LEEDS ASD YORKS HIKE SOCIETY. 

At the rooms of ihe abovu Society, on Thuraday, 
the 25tii Jauuary, Mr, A, Noedbam Wikon read a 
Paper on the “ Amhitecturo of liouthuru Fiunce,*' 
Mr, H, i>. Chorley* in the chair. Tbs lector^ 
said; " 1 propone to deal with Lheiiilluences which 
govoriieti the production anil development of archi¬ 
tecture alter tbo wjtbilTawuLef Koinon domination 
in the tmuUi of France, oud portictilariy in 
Pruvenoe. A eiiiileiit vi^itiug the south of France 
for the tiiue cunuot fail to be struck by the 
examplfid of HomanDAntia arcbitocturo' more than 
by anything doe, and in Provetice be will^ bo 
bawiitlured by the impn^sicm that no iutormodiatc 
styles seem to bridge tha gufi betwocui the degenC’ 
mto BouioUbsque mid tho bte Gotbic, or even the 
Kouaiflsancu. To deal with tho subject os a whole 
would hardly conio within tho scope of a single 
Taper, and with your purmistden 1 will deal in parti- 
nnlar with the Romaucsijno iu FraA’uuc& May' 1 be 
pardoned if f dip briedy mto history 7 But a rough 
ontUud iJH uecosaary on which to boss the other 
ospeois of the sulijoct." The lecturer than duh 
with tho occuiiaticu of Proveuco by the Homans, 
tlid influence of tbo Fr»nke, tbc rapid advancement 
of Idaming and arts under the Emparor Charlo- 
nu^nd, and the prsmianeui state of civil war, 
** Thera remains the occlasiosiicul aspect j I will 
not staj to dvi'cli upon the port that Aries hoe 
playiKl in tbe biatury of the C bunch, on Constan- 
tinv, or on the Cliiircb Councils ; mthor let me 
emphasise iIda noble part played by the Church 
during tho horrible ccnttiriee which precedod the 
Honoissance id the eldvduth century. Having 
now dhetchoil the oonditioue and influeucos u oiler 
which ths^o isolated religiouseouintunities mdsted , 
we must gUiucd at Hw archdUwturo whidi they 
produced. Aa VioUut’la-Duc says; *Tho frog- 
nicnte of Jiitchitdcturo which remain to us of the 
sixth and ooveuth ceiituriisjare iiiit|jatd iwlldctiotiB 
of tho Ramun art, often of dtthrif thrown together 
haphazard by uuskilfui workmen executing masonry 
and brickwork with much diifieuUv,' In Provence, 
u well os iu its vicinity, atany fmllditiga appear 
bo Lneorporato Eouilui Irngmumta; wo ore bold 
that these are slaviah copies, but it would be 
wrong to jump to too hasty a concluiiion on the 
point Them are otitno ty^ncal axamples, as the 
probes of Notre-I>ania at Avignon, and at Aix in 
Provence, which npp»ir to boiir tho stamp nf 
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Koman work; but a little consideration will stow 
us that they are onlv slavish copies. Rut, coming 
nearer, wo find a delicacy of execution which seems 
to indicate that they are either genuine Roman 
fragments or copies by craftsmen who^ were 
certainly not ignorant of trailitional training; 
also the positions occupied by these fragments 
frequently indicate an incongruity of treatment 
quite inoommlible aitb original work. One of 
me first problems which confronted the Provencals 
was the covering of their buildings. The country 
produced no suitable timber, but stone in plenty. 
The school of Provence contented itself with the 
simple pointed barrel vault owr narrow, low naves, 
only trusting to the massiveness of the walls to 
resist the thrust, or, whore aisles were adopte<l, 
fonned a kind of oontinuoiw flying buttress, and 
raising the wall over the arcades sufficiently to be 
pierced adth windows.*' The loctuie was Ulus* 
trated by numerous sketches. Mr. Butler Wilson, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said 
that he noted with pleasure the individuality of 
the architecture of Provence, and the way they ha<i 
overcome the difficulties by purely local materials. 
Mr. A. E. Kirk seconded, and >fessr8, Chorley and 
Hope supported the resolution, w’hich was carried. 

( 1 . E11.NKBT Rkason. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

At the meeting of this Society held on the 
25lh January Mr. C. F. Innocent delivered a 
lecture on “Enelish Renaissance Architecture, 
to 1700," illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. 
W. J. Hale presided. The iMturcr first explaine<l 
the smaller local buildings of the peric^, and 
showed that they were still in their details Jacobean, 
with mnllioned and transomod windows and label 
moulds and strings. It was only in a certain stiff¬ 
ness and formality in the arrangement of the purls 
that there was a differenoe from the work ol the 
preociling period. Walkley Old Hall was an ex¬ 
ample of this. In remote districts, such as the 
Little Don Valley, Gothic details still lingered on, 
even until the early years of the eighteenth century; 
and the porch of Midhupe Church was an example 
of this. ’There was thus less than half a century 
in this district Iwtween the last of the Gothic 
work and the first building of the Gothic revival: 
the Ravenficld Church, designed in 1756 by John 
Carr, of York. During this period English garden 
design attained its greatest perfection under the 
influence of the groat French garden designer, Lo 
Notre, and the period w'as interesting as hmng that 
of the transition from the formal to the landscape 
school of gardening. The walled-in gardens and 
conrtyards of Eyam and Derwent Halls wore 
examples of the earlier idea; and the sp^ioos 
garden at Sprotbro' Hall, which was built in the 
reign of Charles IL. was a fine example of the 


Restoration period. The great bouses of the neigh¬ 
bourhood were naturally much purer in their style 
Hum the smaller, and Chatsworth House, designed 
by Tolman, the rival of Wren, and the most 
important building erected in the neighbourhood 
during the period, was pure Reuoiss^ce, and ex¬ 
hibit^ no trace of Jacobean design. It was 
difficult to realise that Eyam Hall was only a 
few years earlier in date than Chatsw’ortli, but 
such is the case. At the end of the seventeenth 
century the people of Sheffield indulged in a new 
Town Hall. The accounts had Ixsen preserved 
by the Town Trustees, and the cost of tuo build¬ 
ing appears to have bwn about X800. The hall 
stood at the church gates, across what now is 
the bottom of Church Street, and was pulled do^ 
a century ago. The doorway now presersed in 
Weston Park had been supiwsed, without any 
evidence, to have been the entrance of the hall. 
In this district during the period, the use of 
timber-work for outer walls was given up, and 
in the south, where good building stone was not 
so plentiful, great aa%*ancc8 in the use of brick¬ 
work were made under the influence of Sir 
Christopher Wren. The necessary re-building 
of London after the Great Fire of^ 1066 gave 
Wren his opportunity, and, in addition to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, lialls of the City companies, and 
other buildings. Wren rebuilt fifty of the burnt 
churches. *1116 lecturer concluded with a general 
description and analysis of these most interesting 
buildings, in which, for the first time and with 
complete success, the requirements of Protestant 
worship were met. At tlio conclusion, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded, on the proposition 
of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by ^fr. J. R. Mitcbell- 
Withers, and aupported by Messrs. U.L. Paterson, 
J. W. Green, and the Chairman. 


MINUTES. VIl. 

At the Serenth Oeocral Meeting (Onllnary) of the Saoeion 
liKW-Oa, held Monday, 6lh Pebroary 1906. at 8 jun.— 
Preeent, Mr. John Belter, A.K.A.. J*rtMui*nt, in the Chatr. 
41 Feliowi (including 10 uembera of the Cooncil). 41) 
Aaiiociatce (including S nieniben of the Cooncil), 9 Bon. 
Aseoeiatee, and numerouM vUitore—the Minntee of the 
MeeUog held ‘i2nU January 1906 [p. 180] were taken aa 
read and eigned as correct. 

Count Htinkett, Hon. A»$ociatf, attending tor the flmt 
time since hie eleetion. waa formally admitted by the Pre- 
■ident. and aigned the Regiater. 

The Hon. ^retary having announced the decease of 
John Poliazd Seddoo. fVWoic. moved, and it waa thereupon 
r««ol«ed. that a letter be sent on belialf of the Institute to 
the widow and family sympalhulng with them in the 
they had sustained, and expressing the appreciation of w 
Institute for the merit and work of tu late distinguished 

... . u 

The fallowing candidates for membership, found by the 
C o nrM- il to be eligible and qualified aceording to the Charter 
and By-laws, were recommended for election—via. .As 
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FELLOWS (38): AJbcH ThomMi HuUer I Hollowed.) ^ 
Hanrv Arthur Chf«rB-, H»ii 7 Siilnty Cunj (SflWcdAttt^ 
uR.Tvneli v,\ ELILlWIl Kcmvi-iill* (Sewcaallc orv-TynoJ t 
tJatbntt [U. lijy3J;Joh±i HiU (SuudHrkud) ; 
Jncmufl Ecndi^rwa (Sund^ud^: Mutthrw H<htict Otm- 
btm {SeTTcartlB'On'TTiw) s ThUip Johnston ; 

Emeat \sminjti SlrtrK^hiiU [A. ThomM Henry 

Kuwcll 1‘hilip Edward PBditrli, IMSJ-: Wjlliimt 

DjniDck l^rt (J'ottliiKhira): Wint*!r lUttlifs: 

Oi?i>iri{F Itun^inc ]_-A- 1S80J j&Qutli Alficb) "j Xlci&iikMjfc Uoberi 
Utthwnln; atti:Rgid limuion (NtwcMtln) r 

Baiuom Liskt'anI): Ilertfert Arnold SatcUdl [^. ISW* 
JJ/c4nWtflf Weltoi hcctt-l^aton 

(ShTe»8biirtJ; Hiinv Eitft [A* l»8tl; /nttiliilf Mtdalttat 
[KiMetiiA 1 final, j Willie Swinttui Sifinnot (BriitoliJ Wllliuai 
Stewart; AttUiir Hytaa {A. lifittd; So<Ant Ifnfrtuiif 
Jahn Allck THn trtJix ; Anhiir Edmund Thompfon; Tbomaii 
Frauda Tii'kncr (Cow'tiny); Arthur Edward WatMU 
(Ntwct 4 itle’on-.Tyne)i As ASSOCIATES (l-tli:* Artlrur 
Willmou Addisfln [Kpfcinl AramiiJuiitDH] (CamhridBoJi 
Andrew Dartakine Aitlwn [iVdkrtfiyrtiT .'VJ'wtfi'Hf 

lytHj {Airdria. K.Ft-} -. Jaane* Hutcheson d» CsiynoUi Bal- 
lardiafPr^ifilnmfr IttSfu, Student HtfO): Joseph B*yle [/•to. 
tiaiimer iflOS. Student IMl] (Bolton); JannwEUiaBraith- 
wnlte iVrjtoAoncr IBOO- IW'iJ (Lsadj.); Sydney 

Brido^ I PmfrtifinKcr IMS, JSiuJml IWlj: .Wbert Edward 
Uolloi'k I Fmhailoner 11*00, *S^a4en( ILNM]; JliLihikcl Boutwy 
rSofcial FJ^EowiinaJ'tmt]; John Cocker fPn*«^ion<!T lt»K 
Stiidfnt IWli iAltrincliMu} : Tartos Tolfourd Cuminmg 
Siudmt IWJjt Ernwt John Hikoii 
r/*roio/ioniv IHIJd, Studiut IJWO}: Ikntnim 1.1 ti^uioohI 
iPrebatitmrr IS07, Sindrtii lUOl j ; Frank Dyet [i'i'oh-Jiunwr 
leOH IU03] (HandieriUfr); Thoma.^ Spens I-raser 

fFn*rtltWfr 1M«. SluJwI 1S9GJ (CaedtoM. Doxobartosi- 

sh ire); William Curtiitjroen [S/wtcr( AVami'PMhtfftl; 

Llowollfn Hnmwhiro fjVpfcnltoiwr IliOD, Situle^tt HWJ} i 
Hanwn mi. IV03J (Halitni); 

Charles Haiiry Holden [Sjiucial Ejrnniinitionl; A’iyn 
lIuntffT ' SprcM?! EjfriwiHa/wwJ Hay) j AleiMiter 

Hftj Laiuont ff'mftalnrMr HHhi, Slodonf IMS], iF^hi- 
btiwhl 1 Laonard William Cmndali Lonlen [Speemi Ar. 
amiJiconlj Walter Klngaler Mdlermoll 
nm, Siu^nt 1W31; Williatn Percy Han 
imrT, Slirrlrnr 1903) (Eingahriilup, S, l>etob}; Oaoid 
Miloboll HWl. lOMj ; Henry AH^ 

!il(X*n f SsKvir*! Ketim.ina.tutn \: Giujltroy Mcr£at»d [I roha* 
fioPl^ lOQL 15KHJ; Henry Me^ii [/>*£>■ 

ItJOl. Sludent lUtJSJ (And^rid. A.Z. ; A ^ 
Hobcri Myci'B f.VjircuU E'jaaiiaoillyni] (Lamiicr^i : Albert 
Cart Notlaj [ivobalioa^r ISBfl, Sttutmt liWMIJ (Sunayh 
Donixnio Maty O'Ccanor* B.A., B-E, [PrtiAoIwnrr lWl| 
S^fitlcnf 1W>3J: Alfred Jitme* Feyl* [Sproml i’^dwnm^ 
fiffliT* SUnlej Churchill Biuniiiy £ i'robfllibfwr Stu 

deni 1U031; William HtTHTy FUtej [J'nptaHtwjrt- iOWl, Stm 
deni JEttM] (LalrtaUit); HoilrtUrl Ryic f proftotwn/r UW, 
SruJfrt/ lUOll; Bugatd AlaiawJei Ehaw (S/wml Exatm- 
jAioealluahan Shaarar tPro^Nif*o««f;: H3W- 
^Irnf IWHl (Eaetcrl: I'erer Sloola(jtia Blraltod [/Vo^^fttwr 
1901 , Slrni^rtmKrJr} Jflhti Bcyimlds iaykw. 
laitli A'/udml mJ] ; Farcy Turuer [SyiemH fiMmianfura] 
(Hnidlord); Maren-Osw^d Type, J 

(Birmljvgbain): IU';^lnflld Fiaaew ftb«a^ B.A. 
r i>tttb(ilvjneT IIKH, SfaWca* lyilSJ: Edmund Cliurl«> Morgan 
WilimoU [/‘r'LdwHOJfcpr IWHX .SiiMirnt J903J; li^nw 
Button W^. ESe^ [/VnfkiliotMT HUH, SIwdrtI 11KH]; 
Henry Edward Woodaend [Proifttiopurf 11»0, Siutfent 

ibsl iho CoomiiJ propowl 
lo auliinlt lo Hti Maiesty Iho Juns ihc name or Sir 


* All the rjindidalci (or Awoclatcfthip paaawl llte 
QualilyiDH Eiamiimtion Noteoibw 1«>5. 


Lawrenoo Alma-Tiuleina, ILA, F.B-A. a* a fit 

moipleut dE the U^sai GoEd Medal lUOO, 

Mr, John W’. Simpaon [K) disilscted aCarTiLiflii of Tiia 
WunKfr anPKirmii kpk Tin Fiuies ssu KTOPsjiTBmi'i 

The prMeotaiiad of prlzoi was made by the ItcwdDnl 
in accordance with the Deed of Awaril. aiul th# varLou^ 
BtndenU introduced, nt followa :'— 

Esiax 

iMtilnl* Silver Medal and Twenty iive Gmneaa lo 
Mr. Walter Hindm OcHitrey* 

Certibcale of Horn Uentiott to Mr. Martin BLaw 

Cortihoafe of Hon, MeuiEon to Mr, Albert E. Bullock. 

MiuJicusn lijuvnaos Mjehjii- 

Infttituto Silver Medal imd Ten Giiinous in Mr. Albert 
Edw'ia Poley, 

Institute Silver Medal and Ten Guineas to Mr. Oeorfie 
Johu Goombh 

CertlhoutB of Hon* Mention to Mr* Porcy Welle 
LdvrU, 

SOArte 

TIie Medallion to Mr, Walter H. (tmikb. 

Certlbcate nl Epiti. Mcnuoii and Itn Guineas to Mr. 
Robert Atkinson. 

OwiEir Jnsas SrontwiTHiiP, 

Certlflcate to Mr, dutrlee Oasociyno, On'm 
,Sfudki4i{ HNKit. 

Five Guinea^ to Mr, W. J, Dariee. 
f ive' Oniutiaa ii> Mr. A. D. Nioholsod- 
Fivi Oolneoa to Mr. A* B+ H, ■faeknon* 

l*Troi5: STtrOKTHini'. 

Mr. Q* Biyadale introduced as tho Student 

IMKI. 

Certilicalw of Hon* Meutioo to Mr, Jordan Hr^n* 

Tetk Pttnte* 

Cert ideate to Mr* Aliok Georj^o HorAndl. 
ildrdaJ ot Merit to Mr. CIiatIot Balman Poarson. 

CurtiScale of Hon. Mention U> Mr. Cecil Laurence 
Wright, 

Aamua Cate* Puul 

Forty GuinetM to Mr, John Hation Marktkaiii. 
Oaienou; GoW- Mch.vl, 

The Medal and Ten OquiDas to Mr, George > 011 . 
AncriTEL Pjuxn. 

Booka value iTO to Mr, John FTatlon Markham, 
Aikpitel Pri/cBiatn 

Sptwltl Priap of Ikruk:! taloe f-'ld to Mr. Albert 
Ifobcrt Myera, 

Sojuti MitP^i, 19Q1. 

d-tiQ (eueond md'vtyi lo Mi^- F. J* Hort i* 

Gooutbc DcnAvliK lOO^, 

Medal and AiJO (Hicond InatolEttr-nt^ to Mr* F, It, 
Iliuma. 

STi.'oi:NTMUjr 199^, 

Medial and a'10 to Mr* Edwanl Garratt* 

iliie PresldeiiL delivered an Aoimtioi TO STiinnirTa, and a 
vote of thnnka, rnoTed by Mr. tldmund Gos», LL.B,, and 
accended by El^Iceaor F, i£. Sinipiioi] IJ’.J. ima civrnDd W 
aeclamatTpo* 

The Proeldtmt imniMinccd tliat, a Special Gonural Mating, 
nummooed in aOcordance with Section 33 oJ the Cfaarter, 
would be held on Tueeday, 39111 February, vrben a ItesDlmion 
would bo moml from the Chidr respeetutg the purebaw 
hy the IruiilulB of a freehold Rite in Portland PJam and 
the erection thereon of premiepca for tbe Institute. 

Tho pnocwclingti then closed, and the Mfeting '^CparaUd 
at 9.411' p4n. 
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FUBMTURE. By E. Gl'v Dauber [F.]. 

Rwd before the Royal luatilute of British Arehitects, Monday, igth Febna/y 1906. 

] ^rR>nTUBE hfts bctn aq cxliauHtively {[mU witli ihitiiig ihe past lew years in hooks, 
magazines, and newsiuipers, timt it ih tlifiicnJt to apprortch the anbjecti from any new 
standpoint. In the time at my disposal it is not poenible to do more than hrielly 
trace its development in England from the Middle Ages to the present day, and no attempt 
has l)een made to deal with it from the arohfeoiogicol or the collector's point of view* It 
has for most of ua an interest beyond the mere appreciation of its beanty, and is so 
closely interwoven with the hahiUt and euatoma of imt ages, and so clearly eietnplifieg the 
mannerH and tastes of the time, that its interest is almost human. The carving and 
omamontation of the various pieces, the skill with which they are constmcledi and the 
materiaifi of which they are made, all claim our careful study and regard* 

Furniture for domestic uho was generally made of wood, and, therefore, to attempt 
to follow the history and continuity of design throughout the Middle Ages is almost 
imiwssihle owing to the scimtinesK of the material at iiur di.spi^I i hut from manuscript 
illustmtions we find nearly all the examples down to the middle of the sisteenlli century 
of an ecclesiofiLical character, or what we regard ns such, Ihongh of course, tike the 
archilecture of that lime, it was the mere veniacnlar in overy-dny use. 

Throughout each suceessive |>eriod the style of the furniture followed that of thfl 
architecture, and if any special piece was raiuircd. the some craftsman who built the church, 
monasrtory or castle, made it, or at any rate had such control that in character and detail it 
assimilatod with the bnilding. A glance therefore at miy ancient piece mil enable ns, from 
ita construction, material, and detail, to tell the country and period to which it belonged. 

IrtilBl Seri*. Vut. xill- Sfc 11Pi* iwd. V V 
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Much furniture in these times—the Middle Ages—was of a permanent cliaracter, fitted 
into and forming {lart of the actual sinicturc, and the remainder was confined to simple forms, 
such as stools, benches, chests, and tables, with heavier pieces in the way of bofiets, cabinets, 
and j)resse8. The same materials were used for making furniture as for fitting up the 
buildings, and so it comes about that certain furniture is invariably associated with a certain 
inateriaL Furniture followed the evolution of architecture, and every change in one was 
reflected in the other; to trace, therefore, tliese changes in detail is to write the history of 
lioth. 

Household furniture in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was charticierised i)y 
simplicity and stability of construction, and, as much of it had to 1)6 shifted from one castle to 
another when any great personage moved, its supply was necessarily limited, and rooms were 
consequently sparingly famished. Great armouries and court cupl>oards formed the chief 
pieces in tlie halls of large establishments; stools and chests were the princi{)al seats, and 
l)egan ns early as tlio fourteenth century to be fitted with upright Imcks and arm pieces— 
a survival of wliich is still occasionally seen in the old settles in country inns and farm¬ 
houses in the northern counties—Yorkshire and Westmorland e8i)ecially. For a long 
l)eriod the cniftsinan was infiuenced hy the architecture of the hnildiiig, and he bonrowe<l 
all re<iuire<l detail for his decoration from either the structure, met 4 il*work, or textiles. In 
wrought-iron work esiiecially, the locks, hinges, and handles of furniture were often man'els 
of skill. 

Before tai)e8try became common in large houses the walls of rooms were often (tainted 
to imitate it, a style of decoration which lasted until the geneml introduction of inanolling. 
Tapestry, from very early times, was used for the walls of superior apartments. It hung 
from a series of hooks under the ceiling down to the fioor, and generally over the doors as 
well, l)eing puslied aside when entering or leaving a room. Like most of tlie furniture of 
this period it was removable, and in large establishments one servant, called the “ upholder,” 
was appointed to superintend its hanging. 

For many years much of the manufactured pieces of furniture came from abroad, and 
for long afterwards the influx of foreign workmen from Italy and the Netherlands huulere<l 
the development of a distinctive and national taste; up to the close of the sixteenth 
century there was hardly a definite and decide<l tnwlition. After thetlesign of furniture Ijegaii 
to break through its ecclesiastical environment, when the Itenaissance in Italy had developeil 
in Kngland, then we find a real national style gradually l)6ing evolved. 

The most common kind of seats at this time were the " joyne<l" or framed stools, 
settles, and long l>enchee. The tables, which a century previous were pbiin IsNirrls laid 
upon trestle.H, were now often richly car\'Hl with heavy turned and moulded legs, gene¬ 
rally covered with elaborate embroideries, velvets, and satins, fringed and emblazonfsl 
with arms in silver and gold. 'Hie foot rails were iiuiwrtant features in theee old dining 
Uibles, as in the chairs, for they not only added much to their strength and rigidity, hut they 
kept the feet from the damp rushas with which the floors were generally strewn. Chairs 
during all this period—the end of the sixteenth and liegiiming of the seventeenth centuries 
— were still 8<'4»rco, and only found in the more prosperous households, and reserved for the 
heads of the family. 

Gradually the furniture liecame richer, great cabinets of oak inlaid with ivory, ebony and 
other wckkIh were frequent, and the common chests which for centuries fiost had lieeii the 
general reixwitory for articles of all kinds, now became highly ornamental. 

At the end of the sixtoeiitb century, when the use of plaster for decorative purixjses was 
coming into use, nearly all raoras were panelled, and carving and inlay were often uae<l. 
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At Hardwick Hall and Sizargli Castle in Westmorland^ the r<X)mB were |)anelled in oak inlaid 
with ebony and holly in geometric designs, a treatment adopted in a similar manner in the 
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lurnitiure of the period. Fnrniture generally was just feeling the Renaissance influence, and 
though its forms wore severe and unyielding, and strongly tinged with architectural design 
and detail, yet in the houses of the wealthy, at any rate, the sumptuous Imngings, ta|)estries, 
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tlatnasks, and velvets, made up a picture of lavish display and colour, of which we can form 
but slight conception. Chairs in jMirticular, though severe in form and outline, dei>ended a 
great deal on carving for their effect, and pillows and cushions for comfort. 

Practically all furniture in England at this period was made of oak, and though other 
woods were introduced by foreigners—the Flemish settlers, in (xarticular, using ebony, walnut, 
cypress, and cherrywood—oak continued to Iw the favourite material. Perhaps the most con- 
structively perfect period of English furniture was the end of the sixteenth and first half of 
the seventeenth centuries, and though it was liasetl almost entirely on classical inlluences and 
detail, and the outlines may suggest extraneous origin, it retuinetl a character essentially 
English, an<l soon lost any trace of foreign influence. The workmanship was of the Inist, the 
construction admirable, and framed in a iimnnor calculated to withstand the roughest usage. 
The old court cupboard now liecomes the elaborate cabinet, with folding lioors below, recessed 
upi>er jMirt and overlmnging top, with turned and moulded jiendants—the whole richly 
moulded, carved, and inlaid—often framed inU> the panelling and treated as a structural 
IMiti of the room. 

The chairs, whether arm or single, were framed with four, six, seven, and sometimes 
eight rails to the logs, the bottom ones close down on the floor—to enable the feet to Ihj kept 
off the damp stones. As boarded floors came into fashion the front rails were ndsed or 
omitted, to give more freedom to the feet. All the horizontal pieces were tenoned into the 
uprights and pimied with oak fwgs, and the whole put together with a degree of strength and 
rigidity trnly wonderful, and admirably adapted to the material they were made of. 

Many of the chairs, the arm ones in itarlicular, were very elalwrate, with carve<l Isicks, 
rails, and turned or moulded legs, with names, dates, and emblems cut upon thorn, the 
carving generally consisting of a series of interlacing or geometrical iMittems, cut with 
a " [tarting '* tool, or with a design outlined and sunk some sixteenth of an inch, and 
coloured. 

Of the single cliairs, the three kinds IkjsI known are the Yorkshire, Perhyshire, and 
Lancashire tyjHJS. The Yorkshire one shows the peculiar arched and ensped work, with the 
small turned i^endants and shafts planted on the side rails. The Derhyshire chairs are very 
similar, from the seat downwards, but are differently treated in the bticks. The cross rails are 
straight, and l>etween them two or three arches are intrcxlnced, divided by neatly turned 
spindles, with split ones, as in the Yorkshire chairs, pluntecl on the sides. This, indce<'l, is 
one very characteristic detail of the Jacobean period. Turned work, at first coarse and heavy, 
for table legs, balusters, and newels, Ac., had been in use for years; and now small turned 
spindles in t»ak or el>ony, with round or acom-8hu|>ed terminations, were split and laid on the 
sides and rails, and turncsl drops were addetl below tables, chairs, and cabinets. The fashion 
was copied from abroad, ns this treatment was common in France ajid the Netherlauils during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centnries. The so-called Lancashire cliairs, again, are some¬ 
what like those of Y’orkshire and LHirbyshire, hut the Uu-ks are generally higher and filled 
in at the top with a solid i>anel. Endless varieties were hosed on these models, luid in all 
|Mrta of the country widely var^'iiig designs arc met with, though in the main lines they 
follow these types. 

During the reign of Charles I., and indeed for many years previous, velvets, bnicades, 
satins, and stuffs, had l>eon imiiorted from Venice and abroad, and much furniture from Italy 
as well as the Netherlands. Knole, in Kent, contains many Jacobean examples covered in 
their original material, and the paculiar X-shaped chairs, made specially for the visit of James I., 
covered with crimson silk velvet embroidered with gold, were doubtless Ixised on Venetian 
models, although the typa had been in use in this country for many years previous. The 
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Restoration in 1660 of Charles H., who brought with him a foreign wife and the manners 
and tastes of a strange court, caused a further influx of furniture and workmen from Holland, 
Flanders, Spain, and Franco; and to this we owe a great deal of the mixed character and 
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diversity of style so prevalent in the latter half of the seventeenth century, indeed in many 
cases it is almost impossible to determine the nationality of the various pieces. 

Up to this time, however, in England, chairs, tables, and cabinets were nearly always 
constructed with straight framings, the legs, stretchers, and rails were always straight, if wo 
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except the farniture Uwed upoi^: Italian; Towards the close of the coJitury, the 

spiml twisted logs, adopted from Flanders* CAme into fashion* and the plain circular turiieil 
ones fell into disnse* Furniture gradually begins to lose its rigid lines ; and the mUuence, 
HOinelimee grote^kiue, of the Dutch cablnet’makorH becomes evident* The lega very slowly develop 
into well-defined knees, arid Woinc cabriolo legs, w'bich liefore this lime had not been seen bi 
England—a fashion which soon nsnri>et1 the old square framed supi^ortaj and became tuiivers^tl. 
Though the old style of furniture lingered in country districts for nearly another fifty 
years* yet the character was entirely altered. 

As a rule* at this early j>eriod, the backs of chairs were formed of a wide cut, and shaiseil 
centre splat, at first jar-shap^* and later pierced and earvetl* placcil l*0tweeu side uprights 
and connocted at the Utp by either a straight or shaped rail. The raised and elaljorate 
Lop of Charles JL*s time sinks into srmiile eurvea* iind the carved-cMik periotl imeses, never 
to return. 

Carving, lo a great extent, at this time - the beginning of tbft cighlecrith ccutiu'y—was 
sparingly used, the tendency lieing towards greater lightiiese and grace of line in furniture. A 
delicate shell oruaundiit vva$ carved on the knee id the leg, tlio foot Wing somctitiies miHdellctl 
after a lion'^s or eagle's clawj nud the wide curved and hollowed centre paind of the back was 
decora led with a shell at the ti>p and delicately inlaid with marquetry. 

Margnetry ie one of Lhe distinguishing characterifilics of late J^ntcli seveiitounlh cenlnry 
fumUnre* and when treated in a iiaiet and eini^de manner was very pleasing: but allliough 11 
became the fashion for eome y&vrs in this coimtry, and chairs, ertblneU, dock cases, and 
indeed all surfaces, uffore^l upiKtrluniLiee tor the now Hlyle of decoration, it nuver Look a firm 
root, Hud after a few' years died out- 

Furniture was often entirely vnueored with walnut or mahogany, upon an oak or sytamoro 
huckmg* aiid, although mahogany is said to have been discovered by Sir ’Walter Haleigli in 
15&5r It watt only now being used in a tenia live and eittK^ri mental way. 

In a |Miper of this sort il is hardly more than iHJHsible to touch upon Lhe influenees that 
gradually vhange^i the styles of furniture in Engbmd ; hut, broadly spoakiug* i± may be said to 
follow' Ibo contom^wrary architecture of the timcj and in the eighteenth century this waa so 
marked that many schools of cr 4 ifijsmeiri and cabinet-inakers based their designs almost 
esclasively on the miHleis of the leading architects of the day. 

In lhe Ciirly jwtrt of the eighLeenlh century. Sir (JhrUtopher Wren had Ijeeii for sume 
yeiirs rebuilding London after the (treat Fire, and had gathered around him a school of designers 
and carvers whoae influomie Ufioii funiittire makers was very marked. It was lhe age of von- 
struclivo joinery and ];>eantifui carving, and whether in oak or deal one ttingle sty la and 
tradition tiermaalod the whole country* 

The broken and curved pediments over doors and chimney-piecos, and the carving of 
(.Trinling f iilil>onB, srom caught the popular taste, ivml fouud an echo in the ctibinotu anil 
furniture of the time. Tho acantliuB leaf* so common upm the knees of the table and cliair 
legs, and the shell ou the upper rail of tho Wks, are Iwth directly IwlutowbiI from archiLoi:- 
Liiral details; indeed, the licallop shell, tto idontilleil with Queen Anne furniture, cau lie tmrotl 
back to very early doye. It used in Classic and Benaifittance times for the luverlod tops of 
cylindrical nichee, for water fia»inB, for fountains, as decorative backgrounds for busta ami 
vases, and was a favourite ornament in laior French work and throughout the lirst x^uarter of 
tho eighteenth century in tbia conn 117 . 

At this time wo ttoo bow marked was the influotice of architecture on intorior decoration 
and furniture; the architect was the chief director in all matters of style, proportion* and 
arrangement* until a groat deal of the actual furniture was designed by him* It ie not 
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too tupch to claim Unit the clasttic spirit, so predominant throagUont the fiimitare of the 
eifrliteenth tentary, ia mainly attrilmtable lo the inAneuce of architects. 

The name nl'ciiipiieniiflle flrat liecame known almul the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and though his work at the time was hut little tboughl of, yet now it holds ohiwjflt a unique 
poBition. Ilifl first Iwok was published in 1754, and in reading it we cannot help admiring 
Uie |jower he poasesseil of combining ttie seeming incongruities of the ro called French, Gothic, 
and Cliineae sty lea which wore then mi fashionable, and in waking out of them plKising and 
harmiinions pieces of funiitnro, and imparting Ui them such syniTnetry and dignity. We see 
ill hia work how all his effect was obtained from outline iind carving only, for though inlay, 
veneer, and painting had long been in nae, he discarded them altpgelher, and worked m the 
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solid mahogany. But he did not, aa Romany suppose, originate a style; he only carried on the 
existing traditions of the day and clolhe<l them in fresli detail of hia own, or liortowed from 
other sources. 

In his cliaire, for which ho will always lie noted, the broad seat and carved hack, which 
were his slrongeat featureSj had tioen in use in England for more liiaii half a century, and 
chairs almost ideiUtcal in outline had lieen inado by miknown men all over the country. His 
Chinese chairs, Imsed ufKin tlio fashion lamiliarlseil by Sir William Gliamhers, with square 
underfranilng and rails, are simitar in construction to those of the earlier Jacobean peru>il, 
and show how loth the makers were to lose hold upon the tnwlitionH of the past. 

At this time the country was full of ejtcellent cahinet-inakers, and the taste for everything 
of the new or French fashion was in the air j and by imbUahing a book upon work with 
which douhtleBS many of hia contemporaries were familiar, Chippendale has gained a 
reputation and notoriety which perhaps Is hardly deaerved ; for though he crystallised the 
lloutiiig Idoftfl of the diy aud published them as designs, yet he cannot certainly be credited 
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with their entire originality. It va diflicuU to get over the fart that it in impoHsihle to identify 
any of the detiignfl published in hia liooka with esecuted piGees. That he was a most able 
craftsman, a euperb carver^ and a clever and ingoiiionn draughtainanj everyone will admit; but 
it ia open to ijueation whether it Is right to attribute to him the origiiiaUng of the Bt^de that 
now hears his name. 

At ihb period n great many iKioks were published of desigiie for furniture by Imth 
architects and cahinet'^makers, all more or less trade eutn Hogues “-Mathias Lock, Copebiud, 
luce and Mayhew, Main waring, and many others. These were issued broadcast all over 
England, and to their influence must be attributed much of the fumtture then made; but In 
country diatriets It was simplified, and, though following the new fashion, the construction iind 
tradition of the earlier work w'ere much adherinl to. Chairs and tables in particular are 
frequently met with in widely different jiarts of tlie country, some plain and others elalsiralely 
carved, clearly showing that the same designs and ])atterns were common property amongst 
the eabinet-makera of the time, who embellishod them or not as they felt inclined. The 
earlier chairs had claw' and liall feet, cabriole legs, and the acanthus leaf, the successor 
of the shell, upon the knees, and very often the little " forget-me-not ” flower so use<l 
l»y ti rinling GihlioiiR — workeil into ilio hick in several places. Towards the middle of the 
century we find the square legs in favour, and the carving confined almost exclusively to 
the Ijacks. 

Now', wliatever wo may think to-day of the general design of Chippendale and his fcllow- 
workers, there In no doubt that these famous cabinet-makers thoroughly appreciated the 
proper limits within which carving, ns applied to furniture* should be confined. Lowness of 
relief, adaptation to the structural Uues, tho employment of a maximum of plain surface 
with a minimum of car^'iiig, lire all strongly marked chanieterlsilcs of the work of thiN pericxlH, 
There is nothing to catch or destroy the drees, or |,iro]ecling to hurt the occupant. Close- 
grained, bard mahogany was the material almost onivaimlLy employed; and so the extreme 
delicacy and fineness of the cai-ving suggest this material alone, and would l>e im^wsaible of 
application to oak, ast to any of 1 lie softer kinds of wood. 

I do not want to weary you with an attempt to trace step by etep tlie i‘ariou 0 changes 
that took place in the forms and doiails of furniture at this time, but there arc a few' men who 
Btand out pre-emiuont before their fellows, and who influenced tho style of tbeir lime to such 
an extent that 1 feel constrained to speak of tbem. 

Shearer was one of the first to rocogniac the valne of satin wood, which lie used either 
solid or veneered, and also that of many other rare woods for inlay and marquetry. He, 
perhaps, was the one man who was not carried away liy the prevailing tuste for the French 
style, and kept to his aim id providing good, solid, lieautlfnl furniture for everyday people. 
His furniture is practical, sensible, and ingenious, and always worthy of admiration. 

Ileppelwhite may, perhapif, lie entitled to bo irallot! fhe originator of a style, us there is a 
disiiiictiveneaifl and character about liia work, and a pre-eminently English feeling that makes 
it aland out froiu that of the many cabinst-mahera who were hia contemporariea. llifi work 
is altogether lighter and less cumbrous than that of Chipi>snthilo, and tlmugli, perhaps, 
lacking tiie power of Invention imtl dignity of appearance so associated with the work of 
tho latter, yet, without doubt, his is the one siyle that had more to do with influencing the 
taste of the day tliim anj' other. The name will always bo assticratod with the shield and 
heart-shat^etl back chairs with the straight tapering legs, and thongh be occasionally adhered 
to the now traditional eahriok legs, yet his preterenco lay for simpler and more direct 
forma. He also favoured the employment of pointed and jai>anned work to hamionise with 
the colour and decoration of raoma. The delicately carved hnsks, feathera, knots and 
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ribands are ehamcteriatie of 1u& and aru found m oome form or other In nearly all his 
pieces of farnitiure. 

Particular mention must be made of the brotbere Atlamt and of Ifobert especially»who was, 
perhaps,^ as great a designer of faimiture us any in the century. The strict formality of Rolicrt^s 
dOHigna can li^i traceil tolus classical tramJjigt aud researches with liis lyrolher in Sjuilatro, and 
to him must be attributed the credit of having introduced the elegant rahnement that niiirktf 
the furniture of bis time. The name of the brolUers was so far-reitchuig that at one time haitlly 
a honse of any preteneion was hliilt or decorated without their eo-operation. With Forgolesi^ 
Gipnanip and Angelica KaiUfmaim they worked a great deal, and, like oHier architects, published 
books of their designs for decomtlve £ tilings and furniture ^ which, without doubt, assisted in 
educatiDg and forming the public taste of this [janod. Their furniUtre was deaigfic<l not only 
for the room„ but for particular i^oeitions in the room ; and the fireplaces especially, wdth the 
beautiful chimnoy-pieces, delicately inlaid and e:ii]uisitely carved, with their tall mirrors over 
and attendant girandoles, make most efieclivo piecen of decoration. Tbeie ia a peculiar airy 
grace and perfect sense of proportion and htiiess a1>oui Adam furniture and work that h 
especially captivating, no doubt atUibutahle to L)ie designers^ architectural training. 

With Thomas Sheraton furniture, [lerhaps, reached its acme of delicacy and iinlsh, aud 
sank 111 nearly its lowest ebb,.and it is matter for much rodection lUaL a man who could 
deeign such masterpieces as Blieratun should at the close of bis career deteriorate to positive 
uglineesj and pander to the deliased taste of the day. In his hnest work there is great 
smocrity and truthfulDess; the ornament and decoration is only intrcHiluced as pjirL of Ihii! 
e^jireseion, and admirable construetton and perfect workmanship are always found. 

Rheraton worked a great deal in mahogany and aaiinwootl, paint^ and inlaid, and 
seldom had reconree to much canring. His omument is very severe and chaetc, chiefly cun^ 
siBting of a combination of classical detuils, iiruR, roHcttes, rcsloons, and swags, and his 
favour to ppiulent IjoU bowers. In his earlier work aimpHcUy of outline was one of bis 
greatest characteriaticb'; and bowever elaborate the decoration, it always formed and looked a 
jMiTt of tha furniture, and did not give the impression of being applioii merely for the aake of 
ornament. There ia no doubt thrh his influence woa greatly feh throughout the country, even 
more ho than that of Chippndale, mid a great auioaut of retmed and ijidet work waa the result. 

The list of eminent furniture makers and designer a may lie Ijily rioeed with GUlow, 
whose Hpeciality was inhiyiiig with ilelicate threads and fret^ of metal ; but his work is not 
in any way e([ua1 to that of bis piedecesaors, and after him furuituro deeiguiug so rapidij' 
declinotl tliat by the middle td the ninotemlh century it ab^olntely ceased to exist a® an art, 

A few things with regard to furniture stand out pre-euiinent m bygone clajT)—the firul, 
tha I its ronu and detail were ttu admirably adapUKl to the material it was nuide of; the second, 
that it always was so singularly suitable U- iU envifonment—two facts that mainly contribute 
to its cliarm and interesl. 

How adminihly suited wo® Ihe oaken furniture of tlie KloahsLluiu aud JoeuWan [teritHis 
to its selUiig of panelled and ta|i€strieil walls, luw cojlcd rucims, andTiitticed casements: how^ 
ite ijuiet colotir and severe liues harmoniseil w'ith its surroiindinga, and gave just that sense 
of cuinpletenesH llmt was needctl to accord with the dreas and manners of the day. 

Then think, again, of yet a later |)eriod—that of the mahogany school of the eighteenth 
century—a ceiilury which stands nnrivalled tn its pnxhiction of beautiful furniture. How' 
pleasantly the gracaful curves and aimioua Ihies of the dark wood ahow up against Ihe white 
panelled rooms uf the GMsrgkn jieriod i nolliiug could W more suitalile to it» environment 
than the delicate yet virile workmjiiifihip of Ghtpiamdale and bis CGnteiiiiK^rariefi, (ir the 
pleaftiug fantasies of Hoptielwhite and Sheraton, 
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Iii tlia sfiventeeiuJi and eighteenth tenturie* the influence of architect^} iii giudiug public 
taste Was evidently much greater than now, and the publialied ’fforktj and drawings of such 
men as Inigo Jones, Wren, Cbauili^^ra, the brothers Adam, and many others, show that the 
designing of the fittings and {uruitnre came wall within the scope ol their work, They were 
not only itioronghly conrersant with the planning and arrangement of fumitnre, hot were 
coneulted as a matter of course by their clientSj, who did not venture to decide each matters 
without their aid—a great contrast 
to the feolmg witli which archi¬ 
tects are, I fear, regardeil to* 
day. 

Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, though the 
design of fnmitnre was still in* 
flueiicetl by the architectural tea* 
tores and cimrncter of the honses 
it adorned, it begins to show that 
the necessity for the two being 
absolntel^v in liarmony with each 
oilier was not considered essential, 
for a great achool of specialista 
in fumiture-maliing had arisen, 
and the aasoeiation between the 
architect and cabinet-maker was 
beginning to weaken, until iLcea9e<l 
to exiet, 

Aliout half a rentiiry ago, or 
even lees, n time when perlmiis 
domestic architecture in England 
was at its lowest ebb, things 
I'eaclicd such a paas that the 
fafibion in furniture tjecame abac* 
lutely regardless of architectural 
principles or fitness, and only 
the idea of comfort and Jus,ury 
prevailed, until the inevilable 
reaction set in, and people, finding 
they conld no longer get new' 
furniture which wits not an eye¬ 
sore, perforce reverted to the 
opposite extreme, viz. the older 
styles of former days^ 

Then came the dilBcully wliich slUl exists—which inarticular style amongst those of tlie 
past to selecU All, perhaps, are equally incongruous in modern houses, yet all appeal Co 
people in different ways; and now that ui the mind of the geiU'ral public architecture and 
furniture have lieen definitely divorced from one another, it la the faahiun for [Jeoplelo piok up 
pieces of furniture, some Jacobean, some Chip[»endftle, some Sheraton, quite indiscriminately 
l»QcAUse they happen to Ije beautiful, quaint, or old, and fdl their tiousee, nltorly indiffcreiit to 
the eflerl ponced. 
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All IhiA bringa ua back to one thiug worth noUcJwg—that lliroughout th* [i-aritKlg when 
architecture flourished anti war a living art, iiirniture was the eatne, and very tivaiitiful work 
was the result; but as soon as there ceiisei] lo be luiy real truditiou m architecture,, so at the 
same moment furmiure died out. The two ai'e iusejiarable — they always have been and always 
will Ik) ; and just as to-day w"e have, I lirmly believe, a real living t^mmon-sense style of 
domestic arcbitecture, so ubo, with its development, will a teal style of furniture arise, Eut 
so long as we have no new furniture U> rival the old in Ijoauty, workmanshii^ and durability, 
and in keeping with present-day arclutedlore, as well as in accordance with modem require¬ 
ments, 80 long will this system of tumtshing with old ostmiplefl, or modern ctipieu of it, 
continiie. 
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There is undoubtedly a great effort l>eitig made at the present time amongst many of our 
ablest designers and cmfeiuen to remedy this by producing designs for fumiture orighial and 
artistic in treatment; lint 1 feeUand I mpiy be entU^ely wrong, that the retuson Ibis movement 
lias not beeii so sncceHsfnl us it might lie, is that klielling IheLr efforts with the hall-mark of 
** simpticity "—that admiruhle I ml much abueod leriii—the feeling of modem fumiiiire k some¬ 
what too archaic and too primitive to appeal to the luxurious age in which we live. It is 
the old story of the swing of llm |>endulum—tlia over-elaboration so eonapiceous in the bad 
styles of our fathers has led many to go to the opposite extreme, find design furniture that 
is too simple and whose lines are too rigid anil severe to combine, as they should do, HimpUeilv, 
elegance, and comfort. Not only in design but alao iu material are we too archaic, mahogany 
giving place to uiitoucheil oak ; polished woods to raw green stains, and inlaid satinwood to 
pewter and aah I—furaitnm, in fact, more suitable to country cottages, or simple and unpre¬ 
tentious houses, and quite unfitted for rooms with any greater claims to docoration or design. 
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There is atill too much ineliimtion in fuming et 
of form 111 together^ Beeau&u monidingsi have Ikcen 


eimplicUj of form to ntfglect the lieauti^ 
or ivTiJiigly employ oil + thaTO tss 



a tendency to abjure them alto¬ 
gether, HO losing one of the main 
factors in creating beauty and in¬ 
terest. 

Of course, to class the vrlmle 
o! iUe modem lumituTe produced 
to-day in such a la^te^ry would be 
absurd, for we have designerB and 
craftsmen who, if only' given the 
Opportunity, can design and make 
furniture which can rival the pm- 
diictiona of past ages. But until 
there is some aellled atandard of 
thought and trediti<in [lermealing 
the wliole eouulry, any efTorta at 
design in furniture must be but 
isolated and individuaL 

1 do not suggest that an 
architect fthould design furaiture; 
imt he should Imve in his mind 
the hoiiEo he is building, finished 
and furniBluMl complete, just as a 
painter has a mental impresBion of 
the last state of a picture he may 
only lie beginning to put on canvas. 
That impresaion may l>e modified 
and impi’oved in detail as the work 
proceeds, hut the general BcUeme, 
the broad idea, wiU remain. For 
Die architect, however, who is more 
thorough in his W'ork, iuid is not 
content with con-stnietiug the mere 
shell of his house, who will try to 
give his clients the l>eat [jOBsihle 
arrangement in hia rooms, there 
is much scope for excellent affecls, 
by planning |>ermanent fitments, 
such aa book-cases, cnphortnls, side¬ 
board, recessea, and «o on. There 
is, I am aware, a prejudice against 
bucli thinge, because, now lluii 
furniture removing is so eaaiiy 
accomplisbod and the love of 


fj,anxr, 


change so rBstlesalv indulged in, . i ♦ i xt- 

I>eopl» like lo fed tiiat whiit they Uai-e in <ni« bouse they run take to snetlier, and not leave 

as a fixture lor the next teuantfl. 
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1 .1 fi“i“ 8 e ut» tattain kind nre common enough - carricil ouk not by urcliitects 

. But rti»l » TOt <iinte Ulo eon of tiling we wimt, which must t« snmetliing essontmllv 
pert of ths erehitoetnre. and a-)ucli will also boar the invisible, Imt none the Imb remiabli 
Signature of the man who is respunsihle for the room ilbalf \rn 1 It t>vnn ’ ’ 

£L“tf" Tir ■” 

hout’itZl! “* ' ‘"“'“"Oh it is more completely part of the 

1 1. reputation of being nn rnartistio nation ■ hot one cannot 

look r^d at the present day wilhont lieing atrnek by the (jict that ibis reproach Lb beinc 

lhra^*d’ “"."y I^P 1 « have either liecome artistic themselves or have attained to 

he wisdom o boereles m admitting that they know nothing, and are therefor! conten T. 

«Ti, ■" ®how them what is artisticaUy right 

aiiti 111 g<^ taste, \titfi the improvement m domeslie architeettire, which is so marked it 

wdl. I feel anre, only be a matter of lime before tlia jinblic realise that good sensible lurnlim 
fnraitnro can !« ^ually well obtained at a reasonable cost; and this result would be ereatlv 
helped it arehi^tsgeneraljy would give more thought and earothan they do at nresciiUo llm 
finishings and fnmitnre of the houses they design. For though il is imiKsisiblo mid I think 
umiecesaary, that they should emulate the esample of the brothers Adam, and design’ the con' 
tentn of the hoi™ from garret to cellar, yet an architect's training and senae ot^roportion 

the I*"'"'' eontrelting and directing the taste of 

[The anlhor gmtefally ocknowlidgo* he, iiiJsbtcdacs, for photographs sikI sUdes hi,idle l_.., 1 . 
M™,b Meih,™ the pablisbora of Mr. Robinson’s Farai/^;,. Mr, A (f u th^ 

poblishorot Mise Coastanre Simon’s Iwok on AWb«k Furaitun Denoocra ■ t ;„ u*™ir *“ 
wto, nonuis Kdgar Werf. C. K ,V V.ysey, cL Spool, Aribrn^P™!;, "^1' 

Himson, nan Gilson of « mJerracra. cic.. and lo the auiborilics of South Kensfogton Mo,eum.|' 


DfSCUSSrON OF THE FOHEGOLNG PAPEH. 
Mr, LecKs^hti Btohrs, in Ibe Chair* 


:ifiL PEHCY MACQUOfD. R.L. AuUior of 
A Huifory i}f Btifflish Ftimiiiirw, salil he hud ken 
ftsketl at n tnomeiifg notice to speok on thia 
subject* but It wan very ilifBcuU to lyld ouythiuif 
to ilr, Guy ^nrbor*fl ailmir&hiD Piipor* IJe 
(fiveu tbeto* in qu extremely simple ^lay, a TOy 
large grasp of a very Urge subject, anil comlensed 
pretty well uU tbo types known of EngHsh furni¬ 
ture into a very small compaBs. It was oxtremelv 
^liiSciiU in eo short a space of tiriiu to give* os Mr* 
llawber lind done, un idea of how one period 
melt^l into another i but tl»y soca by Uio 
adinirablo illasitratioTiH on the soroen that those 
links worn ver^- perceptible s and that* to hie 
mind, was the great inlemst in furnitmo: it wan 
the poriodfl of transition that tuiight one the 
past Ho fih&tild like to have seen n little more of 
tho ElkabethAU period, but H wua oxtruniely diJK- 
cult to obtain fine anti gtinuinn oxaiupJea, Tbe 
court cuplmatd, for in?^hince—a very iriiportant 
piece of furniture really comprised oveiy necosjiity 


ni tM family Tho court onpboarfl abonm thorn 
^ a very old fneiid of his ; and ho could tch 
them a story conaoctod with it. fie noticted that 
court cuplK)!^ MiDo years ago, and* ahhotigb ho 
^ the greatest ^pect fw tiio aiilhoritioa of tk 
\ictona Aud Albert Museum, he thought On 
Authenticity was douhlful. He took a note of tho 
rluto on It, And the wotbuenshin. Seme time ago 
a eflollcman in the West of fenglmja eent jJm 
some photographs of two ebaifs of tho samo ditle 
and tho same touch of tho bAtid ae this ccitrt 
cupt^rd, And asked him to come and look at his 
lurnitiiee. He go enrions to see these chairi 
that he wont xlown nod saw all the ftirnitara, 
Irn^Mno ^ horror when he found the iiall fiiW 
mth work of the same kind as tho court cupboard 
fWn n- ohmral The pentlomAn presssed him 

for hiB opinion nbout the furniinre, ond he hatl to 
Ull him that not one aingle pioc* of it wiw 

opinion. 

The owner told him that he liad been getting it 
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Tjieiie by tiiece during the Ift-st fifteen or twenty 
years. iWt would H ^Ir. iIac<iiio:d ihon^ht. 
iibciiit the timt South Kensington hud the 
court ouplKHirdi The fiirnititro, hie frienn 
on to sfvVi caine Irom a fainily in the Norin 
who were greatly reduced in dmcuniataneefi; and 
it WU 3 all mado by ibo ciwpentere of the ffttnily 
m tho reign ol James L" rhis gonttoumn hud 
?iMnt ft very largo nnm oI money on old furniture, 
lie (Mr. Macouoid) was glad to say that tno whole 
of it iukd now been returned to “ the carpenterri 
of the reign of dsiucs L " an.! kin friend Imd 
able to puichase ntker and geniiino fiimituns with 
the money reliirae<1 to him. One of the most 
beautiful specituons in oak Mr» Ikiwber luwl rfhow'ii 
them was the €harterhourtfl Uble. That wm 
especially iti loresting, becaiisu it sbtiww the very 
atrong inliuencse of tlonri H- and the r rench 
style of about 1554 and 1556. Mr. l^iw^r^l 
mentianed the hwt that walnut svaa ushI j bnt 
walnut WTis no doubt voiy- extensively n*i®b 'totl 
some aiMicinnina euttrely conslmctocl of ™niii 
wore m«do between, say, 1570 and the lie^mninE 
of the Civil War, ami so grant an impresfliou had 
this walnut msdo upon ibo i»eople that they on- 
dentiv planted a ancce^sion of 'valniit tnee^a Ui make 
ready for tlio Restaratiou of Charles fl. These 
Charles IL people made nothing but ivnmut 
Iirrmturt!. The walnut in the sixteenth century 
was evidently used as a rather precioua thing, for 
oue never findfl. an inferior piece of furniture uinde 
of walnut in Elizabethan or Jncob^n times. 
Tbe date of the Vorksblre uliairi^Ti^i. 1(120— 
also «eine«l ft Tittl« v‘arly, because the mteroshng 
split baltwtor in Oitwo cliaini was, he fancied, a 
litlle later in ilale. If thow were not later, there 
would be no cbftiM mftdo between the Itealoralion 
chairfi and Ihorto very distinctively made in 1025, 
and he ooiild not iitiagiiie tluvt a looil variety 
would have sprung up *o early as Iti2i0 beanug the 
'^plit bfllustef. That sjdil baluster must h*v^® 
QomG,. of (ijHiwSf Ifoiii Uolland through Siiflolkt 
and then got up North. One also nii^ the 

rtini/ihilt srEkM-iivifins to obtuiji of gilt 



should imiwiuo, came m with the tiufllphtf. Jt 
was fl verv ^owy mti of stuff, and did not btdong, 
in Englbs'h feeling, to ihereat uf ourfurnilure; hut 
at the twiae time it wm very interealing. The 
knees of the chairs and sofas bore an ornamenta¬ 
tion which be wafl at a liws to aocouut fort (jod il 
anybcKly couhl iufonu him w hat it meant, heahouM 
bodwply gratolul to them. It coueisM of a bon a 
mask oil the kutHts and an eagle ^ haul on t^ end 
of the arms. The lion's musk and reglo s hnul must 
havo some svuibolic mfianiiig, heniuiw one foniml 
Ihcm only m that fHiriofi and veiry extensively 
reprodneed, together with an extremely nbjoctioo- 
abt face—uvitfentlv rapreaentiDg sotiieborly of the 
lime, and ho should like to know who. Ho 
agreed entirely with Mr. Daw bur about C liipiien. 


dale. Ho wa-> a very nlite man who did very 
little that was originab except to resim ftwl 
niflie lighter certain forms that existed before 
him. Mid to make those forms more piB45UwWe 
and tiuiteble to the costume atwl apptAmnoo of the 
people who nsod thcKie ohaire ^ for it must to 
iemombered thsL when Cbippencbio began the 
oostumes alio^jcthLT iighlenod. Powder ^lo in, 
and waisted coats. Stockings just then b^n to 
tom down and go under the bribes: I'P the 
lime of George li. stockings had l»en rolled orer 
the knee breeches. The whole cofllumo of the 
first George and Anne was far more clumsy, 
and the furniture far inoto suilnble to the mlUer 
dull and clumav-looking people who msod it. 
Chippendale hegHti at n far brighter and reftUy 
more intollectital and gay podochand coni^uently 
one lound a mtber more lively ebaracteriBtic intre' 
dneed into his fumitute. With re^^rd to ibu 
Adenuj ho Imd nothing to say: Mr. I Jaw be r nau 
shown how very buautifnl the Adam fujintiire 
and how' very apt we arts in talEung of the inenta 
ot M«in™tins, Henpqlwliilt. uml CtapmnMe, to 
neglect that of A to. He was arehil^tnreUy 
complete in his structure, and where one lound, as 
Mr, Dftw'ber remarked, Adam in ^s^ion of a 
where Hiat house was ongii^Uy doaigncfi 
by Adam, and the fumitare dosigncil by lum. Mid 
it still remwned in its original pUee^, the effevt wsj* 
moat iK^ntiful, lie ehotild Hke to mention that 
there wTis one pwrlitruhit' honfie in this country, a 
very beautiful Adam house, where the whole ol 
the furniture of the rnomH had never l®en stirred 
from its original pasitton-m. Lord .1 ersoy s house 
at Osterley. Tho triumph of inlay to U seen there 
on the sofas and choirs wws remarkable. AH iko 
delicate and claisicol togiis were inlaid on the 
round lanltlessly, and not i>no pi wo of j^ay bM 
started, allkough the sim poured into the room. 
With regard to the nicKtom fuiniture Mr. Dawt^r 
liod shown them it was must intereattng,^ and ho 
had no doubt that when they found a public who 
would pay as much us thoir anoestors hafl pam for 
the furniture of which they had just seen photo- 
emphs, they would produce something reai»«teble. 
At present ilseoined to him that the wood was rather 

Hat, the mouldings wTeteralker fiat,and agreafc toeiny 
ufJtiffhta onded inspalM topsaud poppy hoads, which 
Bueceated iteit clotlies should ho hung upon them: 
the liingod were very iiinoh larger than they 
Ib : and Oltogeiln-r Ihurc ww a se^ of 
and barenoas that was not attRwtiVfi. As to ian 
mui'Mti be thought it wa-s benwth contempt, 
it was only the result, be ebould thinly of a person 
who bad ^ lived entirely by kiniselt 
nrglcctHl by society, and who, wlien ho down 
to^rlesign fiunituro, dined off Tfitl lieirmgM uud 
fthsintbe. His aim Wfts hi prince somothnig 
extrai^tdinarv, and ho tborougiay m 

doing it. T'hoy had to tlionk ilr-1 luy Daw^r for 
having in a very short time 

V. rywinpreliiiiiHire viewol this interesting snbicei, 
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iind he k* propoae a hearty vqto t»£ tbimlia 

to him for hiis Paper* 

Mu. D* CRACK m\^ bwi lery 

pleasure in litcoiiilitHg the vciia of Lkmluj to 
Mr. Guy J>awbdr lor his interesLiD^ Paper, ilo 
fcU still more mtenuftoil in aomethin^ to 

thnnk him, tjociiuao U ivna now' forly-nine years 
sinco Ms (Mr. Cmce's) latlier lijwi reari the first 
Paper on this eubject ifotore the [natitam. It yem 
)iartiniilarly fiieiil on hie mind la-eauae be (Mr. 
Crece) iuul hftd a larf[6 hand in ptciariug tlio 
diagraiiis for the Pa|»r. Thom TSicre innny iximts 
Mr^ Dawtwr hof] toucbetl ujion tiuit wore very 
interesting, ami one might nqiy rfiisHy gn inh} 
detail which it was nut dt&irabtu to do ; but them 
wore one or two things which occurred to him were 
intercHting, and might U- colhid to mmd. Por onn 
thing,. Mr. Dttwber lad made a. little light of the 
lulvantdge which might la bad in Lracing furniture^ 
hiatoricftllr at any rate, from the old represents- 
tiouti* Tlie iiluHtmtioiUi to IjO found in old niaiin- 
scripta were by no inenns eiiehjsivQly eccle&ia^tioiil. 
Par freiu it; many of the deilicatioii pages, for 
inHiance, in the old liotika flliow^cd the donicstk 
inU^rior of the person lo wliom the Imok wan 
presentwL find in that way extremely interonting 
detaih) wo re often given. Then there were viny 
Interesting .speeiiiiene of furniture »catk>reil about 
thv country^ in styma of the old hauses, of even 
nrc-BiirJil)ethan time. Ho rocoibctei areing a 
mstinctly nriginul l»wiHLiuMi, which had certainly 
novor left the houso sinco I he time of llimry VlL+ 
at Cnlhole, Lord Mount Edgciunl>a'H plow on iki 
Taumr* There was a great mine id iiitereyting 
tcimiture at Hard wick Hall. lU was tiony Mr, 
Hawhor had not laid a little inoro Htretet on iho 
auioimt (d inbiy work done in Eti/.nlxithan t]ino>. 
Elijinhetitan ftirnitnru wa^ ^ifteii esteuMlvdiy inlaid, 
{iidercnco lisd btea made to iidiiy on the mutiil In 
the time, hut inLiy on thn roufKl exleUMl in 

the mofit chnnning way at llanlwick Hall al tiui 
timo rd Elijsahctli, and done apparently wiiba \idw 
to Quot'ii l'jlkaheth*B viait to Hardw'ick, It wns 
on the turned leg of a Uide which hail n sort uf 
coniplimentary mviiSJige tm the top. Thero vra-i 
the Koyal db^noe, and the Cavendish arms with 
the Bupporters, the two stags, anil I be wild rose 
twining la-twoeu tbeiii in oonipUinciiil Ui Ijiiuen 
ElLtatiuth, Tim verso was to Ibe effiicl. that *' Tbe 
rodoli nt smell of uglantino We stags esaU to the 
di viui' ■'—oiidonllj a coiupliment k> the IJtibun. 
Then thum wii.m on initiiunbe dc^d uf furniture of 
about tbu time of William 111. io the miino house, 
and cppecially some oitraordinarily fine specimens 
nf the 8tnlb hwl of tlint {S'riod. witli grisat carvel 
canopies covered with velvet and silk, id together 
verv intortJiilijigarchiKilogicaUy. Knuie, of course, 
was also a muBt interest jug houiwi In the way of 
furtuture. Going through the poriod of the 
Georgefl iDvolvbd siylre of fnrnitore which had 
been very much stjnght r iit during the knt rUendr 
or so; full |»rhapH Mr, Pawloir went rather far 


in saying that design hod already given out in the 
middle of last century, becaui^e hb l^ehovcd it was 
then reviving very isonslderably. It began Ui 
ruv'ivo bfifore the Great Exhibition—in loci, the 
Great ExhibUion was the outcome of the iwnse of 
A certain nuiuher of people of the wuit of linviug 
daslgiui in the nccesflories of life better nuderstood, 
lint there was a great deal of udiulrably defligued 
and very well oxocuted furniture prodticod from 
I if 30 Slid up to the end of the tuniury* Any body 
w'ho coidd look hack upon the liotrors that ap^ r«] 
in sbops when be W'B» a young man would look 
now, and, oven taking im ordimiry shop-front of 
Totienhani Court Rood, think it ijulle gem-Uke: 
compared with what oxisted then, A great deal 
of thn furniture [produced liy the ordinary fnrui* 
tura makers to-day might not bo of a very high 
qualitv, nr of a very high i|UalRy of ilesigu, hut It 
hail the right intention; it bad a right gimcral 
notion of what design should lie,and did nntincdiide 
tlitiAo aliumiuatioiu of the early half of the nttu^- 
tecDlh centuiy* 1 fu begged moat cordially to thank 
Mr- Daw'ber for his Paper* It was very useful to 
bring this and kindred subjecta before thoInstUtite 
fruiii time to time* Uiidonhtcdly all ATchitecta 
would do better to lake a keen inkreat in the con¬ 
tents of their ttaw hoiiocB, whether they deHignod 
tlHun themaolves, or whe ther they found i^ineliody 
ca]vihlu of designing for them the oecoaaodea; 
bveauss, uatundly, they were greatly intercetod in 
ilie effect—and tliotatidrcaultnf the inLcrior would 
uIwiLys dupond lo some ex lent upon the accessorit^ 
hnally occupying iL 

Mk* SrAUlUCK B, AlUMB ;Kj aaid that there 
was nno period in the hiHlory of architecture in 
regard to lurniture which had not houn alluded tu, 
hut wliioh struck him as being extiumelj inter* 
estiiig* He refetrud to the Ume when ^Ir* Borges 
and Mr, Btroot and *Mr. Moatloko and Sir Arthur 
[llomfield were intoresting themselvoa In deeigti' 
ing furniture, dome of w^hlch wwb extremely gi^, 
and w hich—uApecialiy that nt Mr* Burges — ought 
to have some rveognitioa if they were to ehow the 
work tliAl imwadAys wtis genorally assodntod with 
ihe *ArLaand Cmtta Hcliuol. In i^Ir* Burgos' house 
In Kensington — which ho should like to see 
acQuired oa a nationaJ monumont, liecuiise it really 
W'HH a most wouderful [hireo of uniform: design, 
tlui roughly workrd out from boginnlog to and uy 
Ouo of the most diatinguished arehit^ts. of the 
nineteenth century—in that house, and alsn In 
his odiccs al BurhLogluuu Street flituu which 
many pieces were removed to hk house suhsc- 
qnontlj), hfr carried out the Idea, which AYilltam 
Muiria and Roowlti and Buree-dDnos ateo reftlicief], 
tliAtouocun havo perfectly plain furniture, And can 
enrich it with the most lioAUlifiil poiniing both 
insiflc and out, and umko it extremely interesting, 
tttid a su^uiu work of art. ^fr* Burges in hk 
house, acting nn thn Imes of the {tinted inediicval 
armnire at Bayeiix, decorated a sericfl of Inokcasca 
in his Uhniry, k'ginning A. was the Architect, B. 
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the Builder, iind h) on, all comid thfl 
He emidojed in ilniii" this 8ui«y It&r^ and bir 
E. Poynter. Inside lUis furmUirc lie painted most 
delightful representations of pLftnt life-—-all j[Kirt 
nnd parcel wf the Htory. Burges, to his tuind,, 
lifiwl funiitnin to a higher plane even than LIiq 
ox.uuiaiU) cabinctu'ork the work of (.’hippeudalo 
and others. Whether It was duHjralilu to pint 
chairs and aiichlike ar tic tea subject to hard 
usage, wiiDrti the painting was liable to Iki worn 
off, wTUi iinothor niatter; Imt. in IriDgiug ihu 
history of fnriiitiire tip to thu present tune, aa 
Mr. rtawboT luid dome, it wodd be a jfrity if we left 
oiU ef our Jiiind such w'ork as that which beloEiigeLi 
to the iniViT much abimed puriiwl calletl the Gothic rt- 
\ \vnL Thtto wait Mine very nice inlaid work at that 
tifuo by Bruce Tfilberi; and Dry don followeil on 
much in the same way. They woro frieiids, and 
Sootcluuen b:ith oE them—and botween them they 
did some extreiuisly nice work, which would Itear 
criticism even from the prosont atand|^iiiiL There 
WBS veiy’tiiuoh more iiitdligcrit individnality in it, 
and very much iiioro the tight, than there wtis in 
sums of Lbo semi ^barbaric pihhit-h etches which we 
i 4 oe with tiugfi irm hingc^i, and inlerion* sit- 
treiuely dimauU to get at and of very bttlo tia& 
Tbui wa.'5 a subject be {tbe speaker) bad taken a 
great iiiteroaL in all his life ; p^hapa he hatl Iwen 
iiiapirMl principally by the writings of Jlr. East- 
lake* wdiowas so long aSHiictatecl with the InatiLotc. 
SoiiieyearSAgOi, when hie friend Mr. Aldam Heaton 
read n Vapr on furuiahings in that rtxmi, the 
subject WHS rather ilispamged by some members of 
tbo Insdtiito oa Iwing a maitec which architects 
nowtadays bad no time uaefully to turn tlii^ir atten^ 
tion to. He thought tliat wils a great inisuilie. 
When one goaa into some of the d^ghtfal nsodem 
housea which architects ate building all over the 
counUy, where they have Iwen alltiwed to l^ve it. 
voice in fumhihing the housw they have deoignod* 
the result is eslremely taitisfactory, and must be a 
great delight to the owners who were well adviaed 
onougjs to allow their architects to have a voice in 
the maltor. On the other lmi]d,oijegoea into other 
byu«es of thia ebus where iq to be seen imine of 
the luosl atrocious furniture tluit is poaHiyo tu bo 
introduced, and the incongruity of whioh in such 
liouseH ia piiiiifully evidemt. In the desigmug of 
furniture, aa in the fitting up of our homes. It 
must lie nuuembcrwl that tlie people w ho uao them 
ought not to appear mcoiigruoiis with them. Mr. 
Mitoounid luul brought out most correctly tiuit it 
was not only the archilecluro oI tlio iietiod which 
indiienced foraituro, but also the costume and atylo 
nt tho p«iipl& who usoil it. Ho had known Mr, 
l>awbor a gtiod many ycare, and he remembered 
the first time lie mot him wa.s w^hen ho flbowM 
him somo skoteLow bu bad made of furniture in 
tlost Anglia. Ho was not sorprined to find he w^ 
still iuterosUd in the subjecL Ho wished to join 
in thmikiiiig hiiu \i^ty lifiartily lor ilio couciiH? ftutii 


extremely interesting way in which he had hreuglit 
the matter before them. 

Mn, II. J>, SEARfiES WOOD [fl] amd be 
know how much Afr. Burgos^a honito was appro- 
dated, and if ho might suggt^t it, it woiild bu a 
very cJmrmiug object for a visit during the com¬ 
ing Congrfjsa if it touU Ijo arrangod. There 
severel other bouses which hfud e<iuaUy interesting 
fumitiuc and docoratiuuB in them w^liteh could l» 
oildetl to the liat If such a visit were contompktod. 
Mr Ouy Pawber htul not referred to Owen JouEi » 
work. In Carlton tlouflo Terciwe there was itoitic 
very interesting furiiiture and decorative work. 

ihu ARTIILTR PENTY said thut it alwaya 
appearts,! lo him* aUbungh he did not know' that 
one e hould be severely critical aboU t old furnitu re* 
that vurv little of it was Entirely salialactory. Oim 
would 4a a chair the legs cf which were lujaiiti- 
fill but the liack of whioli wan wiutk. The oarlK-r 
w'ork waHi rieomUH, hut there was a lack of refine- 
nicnt about U. Then in the later work there waa 
refinement, but the vigour was gone, tine feU, ton. 
that the Sill no Htandaixl of design never appeared 
to have Itten maintalnad in furniture os hhd Iweii 
maintoineil in architoctiire* 

MiBfi ELEANOR ROWE, referring tu Mr. 
Mttctiuoid’K nlliistou Ui ibv spindle ornumdntatiop 
OB being rather too early at lt(20, nsketl if Mr, 
l>awlMr w'Oiild give them its earliest date acconliug 
to his ohsemalionH, Ill Nash a dfdJii.fioiK of 
hmt there was a drawing of the Montaciito mom 
with the interior porcb^ajjaiit 1530—and tlio 
apindlu omuiuenlfttlon woe given in it. 

Thb Oil airman, in putting the vole of ihaiikii, 
flaid he Wits sure they ho-l all very much uppre- 
ciflUKl Jlr, Dawber^s Buper. It was a aiibj^t ^ 
(the Cbairmim) wasverv much intoreatod in. He 
liked eoUectiog old things, but bo did not preteiii 
to understand when they wera uiEile or who made 
th«m. It was vci^ interesting tji bear Mr. Dawber a 
cxperiiujire, and they were all (frateful to bim for 
giving them the benefit of hia knowleige. 

Mu, OUY DAWBER, in reply, aald he bad to 
niako an npidogy, iMNaniao bo felt that in uticior' 
taking to read a Paper on fiimitoreho vontu^ on 
far Uko big a aubjocE It wu-s quito itnpuaAiblE to 
trace properly the history and eviiJntiou of furniture 
in half on hour or so, uu the subject was «o v^t 
and covered such an enormous grouml, Hardwick 
Hall ho knew well and also thu furniture, much of 
which ho liad Hketehod, but ik was impossihk to 
touch upon matlera like the inlsy and immtwl work 
here in thir time at his diapo^aL He «mlrl not 
quito agree i^itli Mr. Jlaffliuoid in wlutt b<5 
alwut split bains tor tm ihe clmire. (Sir. 
Haw her) hod two wimirkably fine IJerbysbi re chairs 
which had these split lnOuetor» and tu^n^^l drofM* 
and ho had always datol them at alxiiit 10 to 
1015, (iiid at pre4nt his resoiirches Imd not led 
hitii to any other cnnclusion but tliot they wer® 
id thia lUitc. 
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C<HR>DIT StUET^ LtHfOOM, Ftb, I wo. 

CHRONJCLK, 

Electioti of Feltows, sth M&rch. 

The Couihcil ilitect ilut iLtiotiLiod of tiiemliCTA ia 
the foUowing etateuiont :— 

111 vompliiince with roquisiHoas ia writiDg tloty 
fligned fbcconliag to the pmvbioaa of By-law 0 ^ ihi 
election of the twentj^oight cartdidateA for Fellow- 
nhip nonimated hy iba Coimdl for election at the 
Bn«in£«« Meeting on the Gtb ^fa^ch will be lakon 
by Toting iftjicrft. 

The CounciiL oro awa™ that theee tequieitioies 
proceed from a wjdeappeftj) feeling that the lostitnte 
Khotild avail itadf of the porniissloa gmoted by 
Clatiae S of the Cliwter to Ueclara that every 
penton deairiiig to l»e admitted a Follow shall be 
required to have passcfl such e^mninatioa or 
exainimtiobt)^ aa may be di reeled by the Royal 
Institat& 

Sympathising with this fwting the Council 
adopted it ii« ihGif policy in 1904, and at a Specisl 
(ienoml Meeting held on the 29th Fobmary 1904 
a reBolution wae passed to th& cEect that after tbe 
Jtlflj; BeceiiiboE' 3906 no person uhall bo admittsl 
a FeUoa' unless ho is either an Associate or has 
passed the examination or oiamiiiations fjoalityiiig 
him as an Associate.^ 

On the soma evening, however, the OenoTal Body 
pojm&A. the following Resolution t— 

" That during the mtnrvening period (i.t Ull 
Lhtf rtlst Boconiber 190ft) every architect eligible 
under the Chnrter (or eIt?ction who desires to join 
the In^titiJte os a Fellow lie encouraged to do so," 
In conaequence of these r«*o!utioiis becotnJiLg 
gencmlly known in the profesaion a large number 
of cligihlo candidates hive come forward during 
the last two years. Tim Council are convinced 
that It la to the interests of the liutitute that 
thoTonghly qualified architects in varinua parte of 


the country whose age and hnsy practice proclndo 
them from entering for osamituitioo^ should become 
Fellows before tbi« door is for ever clrjsed against 
them. 

At the same timo iheCj^Lincil ha^'o subjected the 
quailfical^ons of cx^ndidates dunug the last two 
years te the Hfttnn careful scrutiny and inquiry us 
tmg been theie pmetico during the whole eiisleiiL'o 
of the Institute. 

To avoid any poasible niiaapprchfinsion the 
Council declare that the lost elnction of Follows 
under the eiistiQg system will lie on the Rnl 
r>eceinber 190fi. 

In riew of the reqaisitfunEr for a poll the 
Cenocil think it right that members shonid be 
reminded of the above facts *, anil a't one ailverse 
vote in four oxelude.<^, they desire to direct the 
attantion of naombeta lo the gravity of their ro- 
spansihillty when they Ml up their voting papersH. 
Hy order of the Council; 

AnnXANDEH Gn.NRAM* Bon. Si'trretfirif., 

W. J, Lockr, fifCTtftiry. 

PrcpCHcd Site for new Institute Premises. 

Mr. Leonard Btokeg, Viee-PrattUnit who in the 
absence of the rresidont through indisposition 
vras Chairman of the Meeting of tho 1 9th iusi., 
in bringtag tin) precuiHling.g to n close refernsd to 
ihe Special Oeneral fleeting which, hsif been 
summoni^l for Tucsilay, the 2U4h, when the follow¬ 
ing Hsoolntion was te lie moved on lieholf of the 
Council:— 

TIint ibn ImtJUtte do psTDhjtsQ the tmibold site b«tween 
Xcw. ] I vid 13 poTtlanJ I'W*. IjDiidaiu si die priee vf 
pjid da erect iherecu a baildhiR lo jiucloda ihe 
Ofne<» Slid HsLL of llii ImllituLe si a total cot! Ineludiuiit 
the pnfoimaa ol itio vaid site luid iat tlw citetldD of tbB 
■tjtid bnLtihnK- And tbulthe Council bei aciihortseil la tiilsrh. 
\j liLt* nalc ol Stock balongini; U> Ihe TnnUldtc imd hy 
HorlRnR? ot lh« Raid site and bnlldiug .on tnnus to be 
Approved bj Ui4 CodocEl i«UGli nioncj nol exceeding bi tbn 
QRgregste tbr lucq ot i!-^akO00 u may be fieecunTy (or LbD 
purpose n( ihE purchiiiie o( dm site uidthe ptHillaii th« 
buEldlDg.” 

Mr. Stokeei etetoil that certaio considerations 
luid arisen with regnnl te questions of ancloot 
light and other riiatters which would necessitate 
tnu Cuuncil'R further delihuratiQn of the schomD, 
The (kmucil had therefore itetermincd at their 
meeting that afternoon to adjourn the Meetings 

ho^vcver, there waa no time to issue notice of 
adjourn meat in the usual way^, the Ifeeting would 
Ihj bold^ but a motion fur adjoinrument only woulii 
he brought, forward. 

Tbo notloQ thns verbally given prevented Lliu 
attendance of all but a very few members who 
were ignnrant of tbe altered arrangement.. The 
ChoinnaD prr.Ij»tULrd Btakee), thcFon. Secretary, 
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and A fon' ineiubets ijf Council were mijeent; but 
as Ib^? quorum required b^ the by'^luw wiis not 
oonatitut^ by hnlf^past eight, tho ^Meeting fell 
through altogether. 

The Regwtrfttion SiHj-Cominittec : SUtemeot. 

The Regiatratiorj ftuh CommUUw, consisting of 
the President, Sir ArIou Webbp H.A,j Mr, E,dwiu 
T, Hall, Mr, T. E, CoOentt, ^Ir.dolm Sluter, Mr. J. 

S. CTihson, ilr. A, W. JS* Croes, Mr, W. II. Seth 
Smith, und Mr. Georgo tlubbanl* nud ftpi>omtoa 
by the Registrution Comniitfceeto toke evidence 
for and irguinat th& prindplc of RegiRtruliini and 
to buggest the (jour^ of prooe^luro ui bo adopted 
lit the tirneml l^Ieeting when the present j^heme 
of Begii?tration cotocs up for discuisiDiQj deture 
to stnUi for the infomiation uf members tlmt iliey 
lave hull twelve meetings ami taken the pirvi twee 
evidence of twenty duo arcbileets pructising in 
Li>Ddon and the ptovincoy, a vorbaitim report of 
which bus Itoen preaerved, and they hopo soon to 
be in e position to report to the Uegiatration 
Couinilttoc. 

Greenock (Carlshurn School) Corapeution. 

The St'cretary lias been in correspondence with 
the promoters of this competition, the Greenonk 
Ihirgh Scbtxd Board, roH|Wcting the rito of the 
nrebittcl'i ctHumiaBion for carrying out tho work-^ 
staLed in tljc conditions to bo Sj per conh As 
the Board decline In increuee ibo commission, 
memhnrti of the lufititute are requmsted to rofruiii 
from taking (lart in the competition. 

Rurol Building By-laws. 

In tho Koport of tbo Bural Building By bwy 
t’nmintttw, read recuntly before tho Central and 

AsiSOcmlctlChumUrHol AgncttUtire,tbG Comirnttce 
•stateit that the admitted hardohips which occurred 
fit the present time were duo to the fact that some 
local nuthcriticd who bad Adopted the by-lfiwfl of 
1877 had, cither through a misimd^tanding of 
tbfti r powers neglected, or from the nnJted charaoter 
of their dietTJCt found it difficult, to avail tboin- 
iMilvfia of the IfMll bydaWB. The authoritits work¬ 
ing ttndfir tho 1877 by-laws had no option hut to 
enforce voxatimis reytriclioHa, uml the latillby not 
fc-o much with Ihif local authDriliea nu with tho by- 
la wb with which they had saddled theinsclvca. 
id 6ti8 rural aulhorititig there won? eeventcen whose 
by-JawiJ wore not based on any modal irerioa, and 
wore made before the Issno of tho first nicdcl in 
1877, There wore 288 who had adoplod the 1877 
by-Liw'rt, and 188 working undor*those of ItWl. 
whilal there wtiv still aifl who hud ftdopteil no 
hy lflwji at all In Ibo opinion of the Comuiiittoo 
that was n£>t a dekinihle fltate of tilings. They 
could see no reason wliy the whole country shotdil 
not ho adunnlstinreil under fiiiu nniform tivstoiu, 
t»roviiloii firtch a Bystem wire mfide mifficicntly 


elfiadc. To tmconnigB the erection ol chcip and 
suitable dwdlingfi fnt agrtcultvir*J labourere* 
fll the same tima to protect commumttiis which 
were gulherod togutbnr in conipuratively small 
arooe of land, they requirod agreat deal of elasticity, 

A quality not io he foorKl in the emating by-laws. 
No possible readjustment, uithor by amending AtU* 
or hv adminiatrative powere, could over jdaoe the 
nuittcr on a impmanently ftitisffoctory footing. An 
entirely new bnilding code was necessary, Ttu.^ 
C'omniittee therefore aug^ted that a Hoyal Coni- 
miswion or Dopartnieiital Comunttoo should be 
apisoiut-Gd toinqidre into and report on tho subject. 
This l®dy might eonsiat of an ollidal from tbi! 
Board of Agriculture and the Local Govorameut 
Board, and lopresentativBs of the Kojwl Institute of 
British Architecia, Institution of Civil Knginoers, 
Hurveyors' Inatitutitm, Central Chamber of Agri¬ 
culture, Land Agents' Society, and tlio Rural 
Bis trio L Councils' Aseociatioii, The Coinmiesion 
ahould be directed to fiume one comprehimflivG 
cuiide of by-laws, «o iia to inako them o.|uaUy an. 
Automatically applicable Ui tho following cl^st of 
buildings t (1) Isolateil buildings, ^2) bniJdingM 
partly isolated, (8) buildings in vilUges, and (1) 
binldings in towns, special powena m a new 
Imilding code should bo given to local atithoriliBS 
with reforonoe to oseniption, nnd tho principle of a 
Court of Apptfilt aticb ^ found in Lhu 

London BuilEling Act, ohould also Iw emljodiod. 

GraeJe and Romau SculpLurc- 

Au inlereating lectore on *' Tho Dewdopmont of 
taculpturo in Greece und Beiue ” vras delivcrod by 
Mru. E. Bnrkm Brown at the London luititution 
on tho fith inst. The lecturer dealt with the 
dovclopment of the spirit of Greek art, and tonched 
on that o f Rome, iUostrating tho general pnncipl^ 
on which ana Bystem and style ef art grew into 
Anotber. The chairacteriatic of Greek Wt, she said, 
was getierollT described as Imbig ideulilj, and that 
of Roman art of realiHin, and those words vvoro 
right if one unduistotMl whnt they meant t hut they 
each luised so many interpretations that one had * 
to be careful aWut them. What it redly eauso to 
WM lliat the Greek ai^t was a groat creator, und 
tho Eomon artist wos not, Thw Greek artiat mwr 
sat himself down before n singlu ai&n or woman a 
fonu, or brtore any acenc cr in the frout of jwijIo 
with the intention of copying or imitating thejn- 
Tliat to him vraa not the nature of art at all, llo 
wiia a croatof and an oiiginatcr,utkl he was alwavB 
working from within upwards, and he made a new 
thing oven- time- be wt out to luako a fiUdm or 
Tolid, He earnestly watchiHl the moving fiRures 
of men and women in order that ho might know 
what alVitudca end what laautiful linea each one 
cf them took, and iben he made Bomethjog wlucn 
wa? mote Iwaulifnl than what ho 1^ actmJJj 
at 4 ‘ii. If one did not do that it was difiicult to »>' 
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wbot wiis the nse of hnving art at all. .\s 
Whistler put ht All the eleiueuta of beauty" airo 
already eiciatoiit so the ’world otitaido; the artist is 
born t 0 S 4 ]k-c:t and citwae/' Greet: art was itlijal, 
tbeieiore, becaufie It dealt with ideAlfl^ and strove 
to erttito typoPt and vi'afl not merely a copy of 
oxisLiu]^' fonup* Katoaii art was einjctly the oppo^ 
site to tiiat. The Itcmian was n great maker of 
history^ bui he wap never a f^rcAt actlet, nnd 
perhaps the two liardly ever went together. The 
Uoman was content to imitate ftclW forms; U> 
make A speaking likeneos of the people he saw. T n 
the diSerGueo Ix^tween the two lay the svhole diflfcr- 
enco botwwn two opposite ways of looking at art. 
They saw sn the very beginumg, when the Greekn 
had* IumI lonla and ViaKl stonOf and no know* 
ledge of Bnalomy* and tho greate^iL difficiolty in 
moJitGriEig theif materiohi, how they wore ilion 
Ktriving U> make ttoinuthiiig Ihat,, of their own in¬ 
herent consnionsness; was raally beaatifnL In the 
period after tho Persian wnrs they began to nanko 
vory beautiful Init still rather 4<tirr and broad, 
solemn, strong hgurtia, and the fifth century was 
one when the ideal was strength and dignity. In 
tiio fonrth century they liad greater coiiitnaiiEh and 
then to:ds and materials and tlio far grtiator knuw- 
Ifldgo of anatomy essablcd them to moko status 
with far more eGect in repose and freer in line, 
and, AS it were, less dignifLod^ leas solemn,, and 1e^ 
finer perhaps. They were efjiniUy ideal, hat the 
ideal waa ft new am, and was na ideal of delicate 
IjcatiVy and grace mther Ihau of maieaty and 
solemnity. Then they got to whal were colled 
ileilenlstio times, and there they found that the 
old Greek model was changed, and the old Greek 
style was luotlifiod by \arioiis infusions of dilferent 
foreign Idoas. Lastly,, they to Rome itself, 
where the Roman sculptors, living in a eity 
crowded w'lth splendid raasieipiecca of thtr old 
Greek days, longed to Imitate Greek forma, but 
wore them.wlvftfl always fiUa<h more or less, ’with 
their own realistic tendencisa, ao that Roniaii art 
was Hcllenistio in & sense, 

f 

Competitiods ia America. 

At last tnonthV convention of thu American 
institute of ArchitroaUj, the following suggistions 
w'are brought farwani by the special eoinmittee 
dealing ’with ihe subject of oomiwtjtiuns :— 

I, The (ibjacl uf ihe coil; petllitin ulcmhi ha lo Mcuxe thif 

iiiuat Akkllcd ancliitE4M he ihewn bjr the acbtntiM which hr 

[titrbcaiii. 

An arcliiiK'tunJ Hilvltvr vhaalil ilnitr up ih^ pro- 
I'CHdlnt'. iUlil HitviBff the inriHir la mUlion to tEuhiilrs] 
il^Lcrnuaa in auhlng t>iD iir^'nmmr. mlrrtmg thr wUemt 
sud the mrabitecL 

a, Th<' oiilMUnt to h« cspenilrit on |hc work chould be 
suincieiit witJiici H roMouithLs inuigCn to % slrueture nl 
||l« ^araCler a]iil iiXo ladiDHlpd id ihn Jxfijgtiinirar. or lh(iO!i 
shonliL be i>u «><t price sti [mlHlEkl, 

4. Hlb [jrigjfnimme ihculd tw in the form of ■ conlncL 
vheeh gumnotcci the raipluyiaiml of the pfOccewiluJ cvni' 


peiiiiOt lo make the druvlngE fur aiul AupeiriM^ iho work 
of the pfopoded atniiDtim at a proper remonctaiion. 

u. All oompetltore who hare notldeJ the owner* of their 
enlerinB the oDm|Mtition rihould meet and. nfur diBcim^oiP 
wlih thf) owmer. ai^ee upon coaditioiu which will be hiad- 
iej? upon the owner nnd the oompelitors. 

■1. Fajmoat of DompetlLorB la a Uailled oampetjlluo 
ebonld bp Kturaatced eiTAlcieiit to cover iho propurmLiua of 
HtD drawiiige tlenuLail^xl. nnd pjtlxM or ptemiuoi^ in open 
cooT|Kiitiona tci cover luioh eapense for nt 1 o*hI the live 
bottt itehcrnQ«. 

T, llio tnialtnaia oJiuamt of drawiarpt shoulil be rv- 
fiuind to expTEM the dnscpi wad imaeameat. 

The Liverpool Architectural Society and LlTerpaol 
Improeemonts, 

Following the rliBcnssiob on the Fu|>tT by r. 
T. T. Rijes |^‘.3 no Archilocts and City Imprevtr- 
JucinU," rrad before tiic Liverpool Architectural 
Society, the following res^jlution was adopted:— 
^'‘Having rep^rtl to thincomiuarcial im.[K>rtni]:CDftni:l 
prosperity of the city of Liverpooli this inouihori:' 
meeting of tho Livtirpool Architectural Society 
ccnsidDre the appearance of tho city ahnuld lie 
worthy of such cummarcial gi^tnens, and shunld 
OKpreai its own dignity. Tbla meeting roatlsos 
that this is only tolw dDnc by the combined efforts 
(]f all our worthy citizens. It therefon' anggesln. 
to the Council of this city the advisability of 
having a committee to deliberate as to the host 
means of obtiining that end," 

The Concrete Age, 

in view’ of ihe inercujing interest in the uses of 
ooncrote for building and engiueeriug wnrk, a 
journal ia to ho brought out bi-iuonthly under iln^ 
Uile of Cottcretc and Constractwnal 
Tho first number wdll appeftc in March with tho 
following articles amung tho contents Tho 
Advovt of tho Coucrete Age," by LicuU-C'olonDl d. 
Winn, bLEr; *' Steel Skeleton Couetniction. end 
the London Hiiildmg Act," by W, Noble Twelvotrees, 
,M,riist,M,E,; " Keinforood Couorete Fcnmdatioii.s 
of Ruildings/^ by Charloa 1-'. Mariih, ALIeise^G.E. ; 
"The Sotting of PortLaod Cement" (Serial); 
Article L, by Cecil H, Leech, I bSc,, Phd), ; The 
Preservation of Iron and Steel against ComHlon/' 
by II- Thwaite^ C,E.; “Safeguards agahtat 
Freezing in Concrete Construction "; “ New Gsea 
for Concrete: Hail way Sleepers; ** Teste with 
Concrete: Adhesion of Steel; Fite iteaii^tence." 
The new venture is to he about tho aiza jjagu of 
tbu NitiiUtiith Cmtiiri/, and will be puhlish^ at 
n ahilllng. 

Records of RoEoaa Renminj : Cunun. Soni a Appeal 
Mr. John Ifebb reqiu>!ite os te §late tliat thu 
tran.4LntiDn of the appe^ by Comm. Giacomo Item 
tarinteil in tho Jol'h.sal of tho 10th Fehrimry 
(pp. wfl3 not made by biro, but by Jifre. 

lioningham, the wife of Dr. Hcrringham, of 
Wimpoje, and a contributor to the 
Hftvjatittf and olher art [leriodicalA of the day. 
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JOHN POLLARD SEDDON, 

Horn lOfft Sfptf tuber 1 S 37 ; i^^ Frhruttr^ IV i<i. 

IJiJ not know hIoKh P.S?iildciTi ml 1W^0|, whan 1 
QiitEroc] oEico in (^uoan Annas f>atOK 
minator^ as an improvar, so that 1 cjwnot H[>onik 
□( hito At tho time when hiH ohjof iltHtynn worn 
mAi1o> notiiblyp tbo f’aatlt) Ilote) (ttftcfWfanlB TIae 
C tlloso, Aberystwith) and lha competition design 
for tiie Law Jlioiirtfl and for tlie tTOvermuGiit 
biiUdiogs In Whitehall; htit having knowti him 
ihcHp and kooiviDg thtdao desiifosi it is not lUdkuli 
to iniAginu tbo spirit and onthLntioHiii that coii' 
coived tbonij and the way in which lie worked into 
the-TO thu liest jiort of JJis enUmaiosin for 

hi& Art was immensei Bonietiiues fMjr^ps currying 
bill! away from the men? ntillties of lif% hot nflvtr 
allowing him to U»j» his sonss of urtiatio fiLness in 
what ho did. 

Articled to E^cofossor Iknialdwon in lltJT, lie 
was thtiit liFcnigbt up in a atrictly claHsic almo- 
apbere, though hia very qarlieat work shows that 
Ids aynipathies wore from the tiral with the 
Gotbio roviv-ah Neverthelesif, the hroaiUh of treat¬ 
ment which hiu licat work ahows is probably 
accounteil for to Bonio extent at least by this 
early classic training; oa tuay well be also thu 
columnar form of fiotbiowbtch be modtf hisown— 
an absolutGiy original foriUf though owing liome- 
thing oIbci to hia love and etudy of Venetbn 
f icthic, hut os diaiinct from the ooo as from the 
olliGp in minor dotailn and aEintimont. Ho was, in 
fact, tar the most original of the Gothic pa- 
vivaLists; for though among the strongest in hiis 
love for and belief in the rovival, be was always a 
modern rather than a luediievaliet, even though 
ho himself might net ftliogothoT have been willing 
Ui admit it; and in hb work almofit elono jvnioiig 
the early revivahsU was it impaasibla tu trace the 
oridn of the detail to any part ten larioeilireTal stylo 
or Wilding- 

In this cGSiJOct he was ctirlainly boforo hie time. 
AVkilo others wtre content to prodiioe copio^ more 
or loss of ancient detail, ho went doopar and 
sought to lookbohind at thertsttsona timt prompted 
jnedia-val fonur and to prodtiua wliat a imidiieval 
designer would have done if living in the seven¬ 
teenth century with the knOwdedge, liisU>ricftl and 
ounstrnotional, then available. 

Like many olhcpi of the rovivahsts, he was a 
fatilo draughtsman and rapil worker, not only ia 
his architoetural dmwingSr hut in his wattr-emour 
il rawings of archi lecture and aconury^ twmfl of his 
cairly drawings, more eBpocUily those of Venice, 
which w'ere carriwi to a high state of fiuseli, won? 
extremely hoautiful^fnll of atmospharc and colourv 

Of all htii deaignflT probably that of the Ijaw 
Courts was really the finest. Never thoitnighly 
understood, it would have been better approciated 
now than it was at this Ume of its prodnetion. 


It wift^ in many resjuicts e^utvwl Iroin hie 
Aberyatwith design, hut van broader in trenliiient 
witbout losing any of tho richness of ilcUil of hie 
Urgeut oieciiwd work. Rttd it been carriMl om it 
would certainly have iHieti tbo moat orlgimd 
building in modern L judon. and 1 think I may 
say the finest, from a upecUcalar point of view at 
least. IHs notion of » great rocord lower 
fine in the ejlrctiKv and its vast simple linra, com¬ 
bined with tlwj scale on winch tho whole design wns 
conceived,, would have inado Lomlon the richer, 
Il wmdd have Iteen bettor for the orchitwturp 
of fUir towns had hia ideas of breadth and unity tjf 
treatment Ijoen more gow-iral. 

rurdiff. -I- Co.VTFA CAIlTEIi. 


Ul'VltlWS. 

KO^ilK ARCHlTECTi; AND THEIR VVDRKS. 

i*i .InJ'li/i'cUo'i’. fiojiiwiW .4., 

Jjf A.OfciMu, 'M 

.IrrAtfiKiareifi A’FtjftlBd/' flu. luFMfjf. Iiact /'jTiri'lOj. 
n/!i. f Afifiitrj. Co,] 

Tint resuflcibilioti of thesu luilf-doxen slightly 
connected essaysj, which Mr. Illomfiold has collected 
from the i^tuirif riu J^^rM^^eand tho 
lircinv, and untilletl “Studie.'j in Architecture/' 
results ill an informing b^mk whiohmoy Iw fwniswi 
with profit by any int^geiit remler, hut (w^iolly 
by tho iirofessad atadent of arehitocturu. ExcopL 
ing th+s first eaiaiy, il iu a book mninly about archi^- 
tsetii—certain urehitoqts us po^nalitiefl seen 
through their archi loo turn and thoir wrilingH, Tu 
find tho man in his aroluU'clnro seems, iiceonijiig 
to tho author, to bo the problem far thu critic. 
After all,’* he says, " tho vital interest of arcM- 
tecture in thu htuima interesL/' To this poinl he 
addrv35Hoi! hinmulJ, aiming at rvcalllng the fftct 
tiiat arehitocture is a diflicult art „ « . pot h 
riiystGiyHiiitaii exproAsionof the human inMligciice 
, I ^ oapable ol tho .‘JAme oritical aiialyab as any 
ollivr jirLsgiimtive and Intoliloctnal olTorl," Eor 
shortcomings iti this endoavour ho pleadw thv 
find ted opportunity ixiHsiblo to a wrilor wIumo 
principal work lies eli 3 cw'hii'rt;+ 

Amongst the fifty illustmtions are ten repreduc- 
liam of skflltbtw fmm Mr, Rlomfiebra own pencil, 
delightful in ilmwing and iiiaKterly in their 
handling, but, unfortunately, not all (Miually happy 
in iiiriiviug the orrlwl of proce*J reprodiictiou- 
Some twenty mom of tho plates am from pbikto* 
graphs, most uf them oxcellent for their puriKWO, 
As an arfihitect, treating of archiUictiire, Uui author 
is Fwinew hat chary of planfl—and etill mom m of 
Koctioua for illustrating hiH SEibjoct,. Skotchcs&nd 
nuneral dews, ho waver oscellant and however w*dJ 
they may appmr to suiliBe for tliu sympathetic 
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amateur, are not quite vrhat wo expect a specialiat 
to rely on to the extent that Mr. Bloinfield does 
(or elucidating his idoae in matters architectural. 
There are illustratione given that could be spared 
to afibrd room for nlans and sections. The use of 
explanatory scale-aiagrams is mo peculiarly the 
architect’s moans of laying ofien for inspection 
and investigation the work of architects, so as to 
l>o read by students of architecture, that one 
is tempted to wish the author had adopted it more 
freely in this case—if only by way of example— 
and to regret that he had not more obviously and 
directly addressed himself to professed students of 
architecture. So far as the geueral reader is con* 
cemed, this is but one mure added to tlie class of 
interesting but non-indispensable Ixxika on archi- 
tecture. Addressed with mure serious intent to 
architects, as ox|)crt8 in building-work, it might 
be put into a higher category altogether; for it 
contains lessons tliat need to be driven home to 
architects in particular, and can be rightly enforced 
only by the authority of an architect- 

The first essay, entitled ** Ilyaautium or Loin- 
iNurdy,” 0 }}ens with the remark that “ modem 
architecture seems incapable of progress except in 
a circle." Having exhausted ourolauical trailition 
and got over our devotion to Gothic architecture, 
w’e now see men transferring their studies to the 
obscure period of p^et-Roman architecture ** which 
preceded the art of mediirval Earoi>e." Each of the 
various Italian writers on this subject seems to liavo 
been directing his best olTorts to demolishing the 
work of his predecessors, besides being too fond of 
theorising without consideration of the buildings 
themselves, summing up, so to B|>cak,before master¬ 
ing the evidence; a failing, one might observe, not 
rigidly confined to Italian hook-writers on archi¬ 
tectural history. Ons recent writer, Signor Kivoira, 
with pitriotic zeal projiounds the theory that Western 
architecture of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
(generally known as RmuanMque) is descended in 
unbroken continuity, through the work of Italians 
—presumably Lomraurds—at Ravenna in tbe fifth 
century a.d., from the architects and builders of 
Imperial Rome; that it was in fact the creation 
of Italy, not of Byzantium. As (or Byuintine- 
looking fcAturt56 and details found at Ravenna, 
these may have lieen executed by Greeks working 
for local designers ami builders; a theory which 
appears to Mr. Blouifield ‘'entirely to miss the 
very real and far-reaching diflforence between 
Byzantine architecture and Romanestjuo, a diver¬ 
sity in kind that there is between S. Vitale and S. 
Apollinaro Nuovo." He finds in Signor Rivoira’s 
work “ too little attention given to plan and oon- 
slruotion. It is here that the band of tbe amateur 
is apparent; (or architecture is a difficult subject, 
and this aBjiect of it can only be hamiled by archi¬ 
tects." And, further, be says : “ To my mind the 
vital distinction liotwcen styles and periods in 
architecture is to be found, nut so much in details 


as in planning and construction, in the underlying 
thought. W’e do not find any such principle of 
classification laid down in Signor Rivoim's work. 
In his anxiety to find the origin of medueval 
architecture in Italy, he claims a single origin for 
tbe basilica plan of the Western church and the 
totally different plan of the domed church of the 
East.*^* “ Tbe remains of the classical architecture 
of Rome were tbe common property of the beirn 
of the Roman Empire. What was not common 
property was the tradition of constructive skill 
which the Byzantines alone seem to have pre¬ 
served." " He ha.s yielded to the temptation to 
magnify the modest achievements of the Italian 
and of tbe Lombard by claiming for them some 
sliaro in the discovery of that great constructional 
system, devised by the ability of the Greeks, of 
which Sl Sopliia is the most magnificent expres¬ 
sion." “ It is one of the tragedies of the history 
of architecture that the great achievement was 
never followed up, ami that tlio architecture of 
W’estern Europe, with tbe exception of a few 
isolated efforts, proceeded along the lower lines 
laid down by the Lombard builders." ** Roman 
architecture in tbe West died with the Roman 
Empire; but in the East the legacy of Rome 
passM into the hamls of men capable of develop¬ 
ing it to tbe utmost—men wliodid, in fact, evolve 
from it a new type of architecture, probably the 
most truly original that the world has over seen." 

The author notices, om a valoablo contribution 
to our knowledge of By/antine art, the work on 
Ku Sophia, hy Messrs. Lethahy and Swainson. A 
brief account of this building follows; and here, 
at least, one would think, hoiuo light might surely 
have been thrown hy moans of a scale-plan and 
section to supplomeut Mr. Fulton’s two ptuspec- 
tive sketches. 

Another great church built by Justinian at 
Constantinople was that of the Holy Apoetlcs, 
now destroy^ From it are derived the five-doiue<l 
churches of St. Mark at Venice and St. Front at 
P^rigiieux. S. Vitale, Ravenna, was probably a 
Byzantine copy, from a church at Antio^, of Con¬ 
stantine's, according to Mr. Blomfield. One lias 
lieon accustomed to hear of its near relationship to 
Justinian’s church of 8S. Sergius and Bacchus at 
Constantinople. As good examples of later develop¬ 
ments in Byzantine architecture the churches of 
the monoMtery of St. Luke of Stiris are quoted, 
illustrated in the tine monograph by Messrs. 
Schultz and Barnsley. 

“The real achievement of these Byzantine 
Greeks," says Mr. Blomfield, “ was not in their 
decorative detail, Ijeauliful though this was, hut in 
their mastery of constructional form, their pow*er 
of handling great masses of building—a pow’er 
inherited from the Roman builders, yet trausportcvl 
by the finesse and subtlety of Greek genius into the 
fairyland of poetry." “Thearchitectural fonns used 
are actually the constructive forms. There is no 
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e^nce&lincQt behiml Orders »nil other devices of 
revi%*od classicism, none of that torturing of stone 
which mikes a great deal of later Gothic 
ridiculous.” “ Even as regards Roman architecture 
itself there still appear to bo lingering misconcep¬ 
tions. It has been too much the habit to assume 
that Roman orchitecturo was merely a tamo repro¬ 
duction of Greek_This does not go to the root 

of the matter. The Roman was a bom architect, 
in the sense of what is moat vital in architecture, 
for be was a l>oro oonstnictor; and it ww out of 
this strong constructive aeu.se that a new architec¬ 
ture was developed —an architecture that eliminated 
ornamental forms, and worke<l out an aUtract 
system of dosign from the materiabt to hand.’ 
Thus doea our author got at the root of the matter. 
“Good architecture," ho adds, “is not arrived at 
by liolent ofTorts to be original, nor by tlie repudia¬ 
tion of knowle»lge. If architecture is again to 
become an art with assured vitality, it must 
dispense with the unessential, and address itself to 
the task of finding the aliaolutely best expression 
for the constructive necessities of a building. This 
is the lesson to Iw learnt from Justinian’s 
architects." 

This first essay, going as it does into matters 
which lie behintl so much that was yet to come in 
the story of architecture, East and West, seems to 
vxoeoil in interest ami real importance all the 
remaining five essays put together, notwithstand¬ 
ing the more strictly personal interest in them, 
which counts for ho much with Nfr. Blomfield. 
To come ilown directly to Andrea Pallatlio, Phili- 
Ijort do rOrme, George Dance, jun., and the real 
is Just a little damping, at first. Of lire first-named 
tho author says ; “ What the student wants to know 
is Pallanlio’s place among architects, how he came 
to occupy the position in history that bo does, what 
were the sources from which ho dri'w his insnira- 
lion, nrsl the genesis of his indindual methods of 
thought and design." Of architects generally : 
“ One wants to know and understand their aule- 
oedents, the labours of their predecesHors which 
became their heritage, the intellectual atmosphere 
of the lime which inado them possible at all; arul 
this is, in fact, the function of historical criticism." 
Calling attention to the historical nntrustworthi- 
ness of Pallailio’s drawings of Roman antiquities, 
Mr. Blomfield remarks that “ he was an exceedingly 
skilful architectural draughtsman," and “bo 
gratified the taste of the time by restorations of 
the buildings he ropresenterl. . . . One would 
willingly exchange tho whole set of Palla<lio s 
restored antiquities for a dozen trustworthy 
measured drawings of the buildings as they were 
when he saw them." “ In Encland, at any rate, 
the work of this architect should l»e introduced to 
students with very groat care and all sorts of 
limitations, for at reenrring intervals Pallailio has 
been a sort of Old Nfan of the Sen to the art of 
architecture. There is assuredly a good deal of 


chance in reputations, . . . Palladio was certainly 
happy in his opportunity. His fame rests partly 
on his writings and partly on his aroliitectnre." In 
hU book “ there is a large parade of learning ... 
and then there is that uncomfortable habit of 
advertisement." “ With the touch of p^antryr that 
suited the times and invested his writings with a 
fallacious air of scholarship, ho was tho very man 
to summarise and classify, and to save future 
generations of architects the labour of thinking 
for themselves. After the days of the intellectual 
giants came the schoolmaster to pnt everything in 
onler." * 

Unfortunately Inigo Jones “ fell headlong into 
the arms of this teach er." Would that ho “ could 
only have come under tho influence of Peruzzi or 
Sanmichelo instead." “Fortunately NVron did 
break away from Palladianism ’’; and a dead set 
was ma«le against him in consetjnenoe by tho 
younger generation, abetted by Lord Burlington, 
th'-* amateur. Wren “ became the great architect 
be did, because he was in facta great coMtructor." 

In snch manner doea the author bring things 
home to us, investing his story with that personal 
interest which toueb^s us closely. 

“The .Architect of Newgate," Geo. Dance tho 
younger, is described as being an artist of some 
iiatu^ gifts, highly trained and accomplished—not 
a genius, elected early in life one of the original forty 
Royal Academicians. Nevertheless he produced 
a masterpiece, afterwards lapsing into the mere 
practitioner. In designing Newgate Prison “ he h^ 
U> get some architectural quality out of a gigantic 
wall ... he attacked his problem sqoarolv . . . 
and producwl what was pertaps the finest abstract 
expression of wall-surface to be found in Western 
architecture." “ tJomuch was done with so little." 
His pupil, Soane, having ta design another place 
of safe custody, viz. the Bank of England, sought, 
by a curious inversion of ideas, to obtain his effect 
“ by devices that inclode<l a number of sham door 
and window openings; in other words, by iiioims of 
the very architectural feature which tho conditions 
of his problem forbade him to use," Mr. Blom- 
field can only offer, as a reasonable explanation of 
Dance’s fine design, the theory tliat he ha<l come, 
when travelling in Italy, under the spell and per¬ 
sonal infiocnoe of PiranosI, wliose olchins^ of 
architecture, including the seventeen extraoniinary 
“ Oircori " plates, had been paldishe<l only a few 
years before. “ With all their traces of insanity, 
these seventeen drawings struck a note undreamt of 
hitherto, one that the greot draughtsmen of the 
Renaissance, with all their scholarship and posaioxi 
for the antique, had misseil; for it was as if Piranesi 
had thonght himself back into the spirit of the 

* The nw« of peilants In arcbitcetare did not dl« oat 
•ith Palladio. Probably to ihoin and thrir writing w* 
in oor lime* have latKoly owed ibe rise and fall of oar 
ao-oaUed Gothic ItcTival. 
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huildcrs of the baths and atiueducts that he drew, 
and had piinetrate*! to the Uoman’s secret, that 
the highest of architecture is found iu 

mighty building." 

The three remaining essays treat of the art of 
the French Renaissance—and of some of the men 
who left their mark thereon —chiefly of the 
sixteenth century, ** poriiaps the most interesting 
period in the whole of French history." "The 
history of this period has yet to be written," as 
we might equally well say of our Knglish architec* 
tnro prior to the sixteenth century. 

After noting that there la evidence of a reaction 
from Viollet-le-Due’s « histrionics—history on the 
smallest possible basis of evidence "—Mr. Bloni- 
field continues: “ The study of architcciunt suffers 
much from the want of clear definitions. Wo talk 
of the Renaissance, but the Renaissance may 
mean very different things." • “In Frana^ as in 
England,* the first fifty years of the Renaissance 
were occupied with experiments in ll»e details of 
ornament; bnt the difference is that, whereas in 
England the Italian influence disappeared at the 
death of Henry VIII. ... in Franco the dov'elop- 
nient of architecture procce<Ie<l steadily to its full 
maturity, with the result that, historically, France 
got a start of some fifty to seventy years—a lca<l 
wliich that country' has never lost. The man who 
contributed most to this result was Francis I., ‘ un 
amateur du premier rang.' as M. I^iinior calls 

“ Whore his predecessors merely looked " in their 
Italian expeditions, “ Francis considered and learnt. 
Moreover, IhrouglKiut his life ho hail the rare 
advantage of the guidance of his sisUr, Margaret 
of Na>Tirre, * la i>urlo dos Valois,* one of the most 
attractive minds of the sixteenth century: . . . 
and perhaps it would nottoo much to say that 
what was liest in the French RonaUsanco was due 
to the sympathy and intelligence of Margaret 
quite as much as to the direct initiation of her 
brother." At Fontainebleau, which was destined 
to iiooorao the cradle of nioilem French art, bo 
stortetl work aith the faiiions “ Doris," or Import, 
of 152 H, and oarrietl it on under a succession of 
Italian roasters, such as II Rosso, Fell^rino, 
Soflio, and Primaticcio, tiKxit of them careers ami 
omamenlalislM rather than architects, strictly 
speaking. On the accession of Henry II. a 
bY^chnian, Philibert do TOriiie, api>eareii on the 
scene as “archilecto du Roy." “ l^ POrme," 
says the author, *' was the first and most complete 
rmlisation of the uiotlom architect in Franco, as dis- 
lingiiisbod from the master-mason of the middle 

* So. too, «« talk, without deSnition. of RotnaneMiiw '* 
luid “bothlc,” of Earlj Enirllsh.’* “ Deeoralod," or 

Perpend iealar," and other pnerilitiea in nomenclatare. 
mainly of nineUenUi-century concoction, employing these 
adfecUves, a* Is now the feithion. to wrre »• ■atMtaiiUre*. 


ages." “ He in fact finally did away with the older 
method of building; for the happy-go-lucky prac¬ 
tice of the master-mason bo substifuiM the mi^em 
system of working tu scale-drawings." “ Modem 
French architecture ilates from Bullant and 
Do rOrine." *' The conception of an architect 
08 a man who devoted his life to the design 
and construction of Imildinga, and who was only 
qiialifieil to do so after serious and prolonged 
training, hanlly existed before the middle of the 
sixteenth century." “ It was only by slow 
ilegrees that the conception of an architect as 
an artist of exceptional knowledge ami capacity 
establisheil itself, and l>e I’Orme, in insisting 
again and again on the necessity of thorough 
training for an architect, had very good reason 
for doing so in the vagno opinion and incom¬ 
petent practice of his time." There is soiuu- 
thing about this contention of De rOruio’s which 
sounds most curiously up to date. Also very 
much to the point is the connstd he offers, in his 
great work on architecture, published in 1 CG 7 , *‘as 
the resnll of more than thirty-five years' expe¬ 
rience." He litts noticed the lolly of people who, 
instead of consulting an architect, go to a car¬ 
penter, or pointer, or notary, and spend the rest of 
their time in finding out Uieir mistake; whereas 
the right thing to do is to call in your architect, 
give him a free hand, and not insist on his copying 
old htiildiugs. The architect on his part is to be 
loarnisl in mathematics, philosophy, and history, 
and is to lie a staid, sensible, teiuporatn man of 
affairs . . . and is to l« careful in the selection 
of his clients." Truly a golden maxim ! 

Walter Mn.LARn. 


MlSriKP. VIII. 

At th# Eighth (i«iicral Meeting (Ordinary) of theScMion 
IWKV ir. held Monday. lUlh Echiwy lUOn. at s p.in.— 
i'rrM'iit: Mr. l.eonard Stokes, Vxtt-VrtndtMt, in the 
Chair. FrllovM (Including 11 membets of the Council), 
Its Aftfociates (inclnding 2 member* of the Coanfiil), 1 Hon. 
AtMoeiate. and a»>-eral riaitors - the Minutes of the roeeting 
held Monday. Stb Fcbroary I'jnrt [|k IWUi. were Ukrn a* 
read and aigned aa correct. 

Tlie following members attending tor the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairtuan 
?iiL Francis Albert tVhilrwell. Ffllote, and Charles Joseph 
Tlioiiipaon, dnortn/e. 

A Faper on Fvaxrrcaa Itaring been read by Mr. K. Qoy 
liawber > P.l and illustrated by lantern slides, the subject 
was disoossed. and a rote of thanks, inovetl by Mr. Percy 
Mariiuoid, U.I., and eeeondcd by Mr. J. D. Grace wa* 

passed to Mr. Ibiwber by acclamation. 

Announcements re the Special General Meeting 
snmmoned for the 20th February and the Special and 
Rustnees Meetings of the 5th Match haring been made 
from the Chair, the proceedings closed. an4l the Meeting 
<«parated at 10 p.m. 
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RO>fE rx THE ATTGUSTAX AGE. 

By A. W. 8 . Cross, M.A.Cantab. [F.] 

Read before the Northern Architectural Association, 31st January 1906. 

I N ihe following crudo attempt to describe the sorrouiidings of Roman life in the first 
two or three hundred years of our era I liave drawn freely upon the vivid descriptions 
of social manners and customs to l»e gleaned from the immortal works of the Augustan 
poet Horace and of the famous satirist Juvenal, who flonrishetl about a hundred years later. 
It will therefore be apparent that I use the terra “ Augustan age ** in its broadest sense, 
as referring, not only to events contemporaneous with the reign of the great emi>eror, but also 
to those of the many years following his death during which his life’s work and teaching were 
still exercising their l>eneficent infiuence for the advancement of art, literature, and science. 

In the early days of the empire Rome ceased to be the mere capital of an Italian 
State, and liecame the metroiwlis of the world. It was at once the goal of adventurers of 
various nationalities who aspired to raise their fortunes, and of criminals of all classes 
desirous of escaping from the liands of justice. Under Augustus many years of j>eace 
followed centuries of desperate conflict, and, as the result of final victory, the treasures of 
Carthage, Syria, Gaul, and other conquered lands flowe<l freely into Rome. 

Unlike their republican forefathers, who held gold and luxury in contempt, the consuls and 
members of the civil administration displayed the most shameful cupidity, and threw them¬ 
selves upon the conquered provinces like birds of prey: and owing to their rapacity tlie wealth 
of Rome became pro%*erbial. Magnificent Imths, immense gardens, |Hilalial villas; increased in 

lUiaaslM. V*t.XlU.K«c».-IOXBrrh IMM. ** 
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number, and the city was flooded by a tide of Oriental luxury which all parts of the com¬ 
munity quickly learned to appreciate. 

The protracted nature of her foreign wars had given to Home a vast number of slaves, 
who were employe<l as domestic servants, as labourers, and as artisans. In Rome their 
duties were diversifieil and multiplied by the growing luxury and caprices of the rich ; the 
jwssession of many slaves meant the possession of a very productive capital. Not only were 
the slaves the blacksmiths, shoemakers. Inkers, Acc., of the city, and worked in these 
capacities either for their masters alone, or for the public for the masters* profit, but many 
were also doctors, actors, bankers, writers, and men of business, and as such were often a source 
of considerable wealth to their owners. 

The increase of wealth in the hands of the few was followed by the apportionment of 
the land into vast estates {lati/undia), which were generally held by wealthy slave-owners 
whose serx'ants replaced the free men who had hitherto gained a subsistence as farm owners 
or ns farm labourers. Driven from the country by the advent of slave labour, the rustic 
population flocked into Rome and other large towns, where the allurements of the public 
free distribution of com attracted the idle and necessitous from all parts of Italy. These 
subsidies, heavily as they pressed upon the Government treasury, were insufficient for the 
maintenance of the impoverished families, to whom—so keen was the competition of the 
slaves in industrial occupations—nothing but manual lalx)ur was left. The prolonged foreign 
wars had exhausted the supply of men fitted for military service and seriously modified the 
social organisation of the city, which was constantly acquiring many new citizens; whilst the 
older ones, in whom lingered the manly virtues and traditions of the ancient race, were 
gradually disappearing. Every day Rome lost some of these, her most valuable citizens, 
left on the field of battle in remote provinces of her vast empire ; and the survivors had l>een 
retained so long under arms by the dunition of distant expeditions that on their return to their 
native city they found they hod lost their taste for work. Those who were fortunate enough 
to return rich with the spoils of victory passe<l into the daily increasing class of wealthy 
citizens, whilst those who had squandered their share of the pillage augmented the ranks of 
the proletarians. In short there was no longer a nobility, but merely a rich class—a 
plutocracy had succeeded an aristocracy —and there was no middle class interposing l>etweGn 
the two immense hordes of rich and poor which now formed the population of the city. 
Rome indeed had reached a state of society that had ruined tlie Greek republic, and the 
inevitable struggle between the rich and the {)oor, which could only end with the establish¬ 
ment of a tyranny, commenced. 

The constant and free communication with Greece consequent upon the Roman conquest 
had filled Rome with Greek artists, philosophers, sophists, and rhetoricians, and at this 
period “ her ruthless conqueror Greece has overcome,” and Greek forms and Greek ideas, 
including the introduction of Hellenic deities in place of the ancient national gods, were 
as instrumental in transforming and developing Latin literature ns were the luxury and 
eileminacy of the Greeks in undermining the old stern Roman habits of business and the 
discharge of public duties. 

Octavius, the nephew of Julius Ciesar, assumed a title never before given to man—that 
of Augustus. He was ostensibly the first citizen of the republic; in reality he was the 
alxioluto king of the Roman world ; but he was studiously careful not to appear to be so, and 
wameil, by the untimedy death of the great Julius, of the grave danger he would incur by 
assuming the kingly diadem, be wisely determined to conceal his real autocratic power by 
an unostentatious mode of life. His house on the Palatine was smaller and far less luxurious 
than those of many of the citizens. He walked through the streets of the city either 
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unattended or witli no mure tlian the ordinary retinue; and throughout hb lUe he waa 
content to (>068688 the power without di8()laylng the pride and pomp of royalty. The ancient 
liberty, so dear to the real liotuan citizen, appeared to be still in existence; but although 
the Senate and the Comitia met as of yore and discharged their public duties, yet their 
authority liad l>een taken from them and was now vested in Augustus, who was at once 
consul, pro-consul, tribune, censor, (>ontifr, and (>eri)etual commander-in-chief of the army. 
I'nlike the Greeks, the Homans had never l>een accustomed to deify man, but religion also 
lent its 8up[>ort to the im(>erial power, as Augustus while living was honoured in the |)rovince8 
as a gcsl, and the cities of Gaul erected a temple to him. After his death temples, (jriests, 
and holy obeerv^atices were decreed in honour of the divine Augustus, and from this time 
the apotheosis of deceased emj)eror8 Iteeame general. 

It b one of the greatest of the many charms of the ix>et Horace that he takes us into 
the very heart of the life of Home under .\ugu8tus. With him we lounge into the spacious 
meadow know'n os the Campus Martins to find the gilded youth of the day l>ewitching the 
Homan ladies with their daring horsemanship; or we wander through the narrow city streets 
where wo run the risk of being crushed by some huge piece of masonry in the act of being 
swung into (losition by a crane, or of l>eing jammed into a doorway by a cavalcaule of builders' 
waggons laden with stone or balks of timber, and blocking the street to everyone's discomfort-. 
Freed at length w'e betake ourselves to the Vb Appia, the fashionable rendezvous of the 
chariots of l>eauty and fashion. Before we reach home we (uss various street loiterers 
and lieggars, one of whom drops down l>efore us in a well-simulated fit of epile(>8y. Finally 
in retreating to our lo<lgings on the third floor of one of the lofty blocks of city dwellings, we 
encounter on the staircase some half-tipsy artisan or slave who is descending from his attic 
in search of the nearest wineshop in which to purchase another cup of cheap fiery wine. 

These sketches of the life and manners of Home us depicted by Horace might be 
infinitely extendetl, and Sir Theodore Martin has well said that ** a ramble in the streets of 
the Rome of to-day is fuller of vivid interest to a man who has the pages of Horace at bis 
fingers' ends than it can (lossihly l>e to any other (>erson. Horace is so assocbtod with all 
the localities that one would almost think it the most natural thing in the world to come upon 
him at any turning. His old familbr haunts rise up alx>ut us out of the dust of centuries. 
We sec a short thick-set man come siiuntering along, * more fat than liard beseems'; as he 
(tasscs, lost in reverie, many turn round to look at him. Some i>oint him out to tlieir cum- 
()auiuns, auid by what they say wo learn that thb b Horace, the favourite of Uie great art 

patron Mu'cenas, the frequent vbitor at the unpretentious mansion of Augustus, the self- 

made man and (>er8onHl friend of Virgil and Vurius, and of the most eminent men in Rome." 

Juvenal, who published hb well known satires, in which he unsparingly lashes the vices 
and follies of a corru{tt age, a few years after tlie death of Domitian (a.d. Ufi), gives us 
a very vivid descri()tion of the Hume of his day, in which both the comforts and discomforts 
of life in the capital arc minutely descri})e<]. Of the two divisions of the population the 

uppi*r class consbted of the |>ersouul friends of the Emperor and of the retinue of the 

Court. The lower class was still the plcbs Honmnn^ although the title did not convey the 
honour and distinction it had held under the republic, as the ordinary citizen had now 
neither power nor intliieuce in the world of (Kilitics, and, according to our author, cared for 
nothing but free food and free amusements.* 


NVim gui tLibai oiim 

Jmptnttm, Fa*cr», Ltykna, omnia, ntinc m 
Contintt, atgnt Jhos tantum rt* anxiut optai, 
«i Ctrc4nM4.— Satan X. 
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The elopes and sommite of the famous hills of Rome were covered with the sumptuous 
palaces and mansions of the wealthy citiaens. who, in the seclusion of their large gardes and 
parks, were not affected by the noise and turmoil of the busy city, but passed their lives amidst 
the most pleasant surroundings and conditions. The first two hours of the morning were 
devoted to a kind of reception at which their humble friends and dependents—clients, os they 
were called—attended to receive the nportulUf or daily dole of food, which it was customary 
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for the wealthy fiatron to bestow upon anv client who chose to apply for it. Originally tlie 
•pvrtttla was a light mml, to which all hia clienta were uivitcd. provided by the i»tron m 
the atrium of his house; but afterwards each client received a jxirtion of food ® ^ ° 

a amall aum ol money instead ot a meel. In later times it was therefore only the chos^ 
lew who had the hononr of taking their meal.with the master of the lionse. and then on y 
by siiecial invitaUon. The shabby treatment meted out by the wealthy to the poor w one 
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of Juveiiars chief grievances, and he contrasts the custom of his day with that which formerly 
prevailed: 

** Then pUuu nod open w»i the cboerful (east, 

And everj cUvul wiu a bidden guest; 

Now at the gate a paltry largeu Uee, 

And eager hands and tongues dispute the |injte. 

But first, lest some talse claimant should be found. 

The wary stesrard takes his anxious round. 

And pries in every face," 

The ceremony of the upvrtula over, the wealthy citizen, if a senator, would make his 
way to the Senate-house or to the Forum, there to plead the cause of any client who might 
reijuire his assistance. At eleven o’clock he would return home, probably followed by some 
of liis clients, who dogged his footsteps in the vain hoi)e of receiving an invitation to the 
evening meal. The next hour—sacr^ t<> the midday siesta - saw’ the city wrapped in 
unbroken silence; but at noon Home awoke again to idleness and pleasure. Poets and 
historians selectcnl tliis hour—provided they could manage to secure an audience— to declaim 
their works in public, in the hope of founding a reputation or of attracting the attention of 
some wealthy man ; whilst others, w iser in tlieir generation, waited in the public liaths until 
they were thronged by Irathers before proceeding to weary their helpless victims with their 
recitations and lectures. 

Perha[)S our citizen might elect to visit the circus to witness the games of the amphi¬ 
theatre, in which, ns Tacitus, writing of the reign of Nero, iwints out, “ gladiatorial shows 
were exhibited on u scale no less magnificent than those of previous years; but many women 
of noble birth and many senators disgraced themselves by apjiearing in tlie arena.” Or the 
citizen might adjourn to the theatre to view the “ hired patricians’ low buffoonery,” although 
the fact that Nero himself, when emiKjror, apj)eared on the public stage could not reconcile 
the Homans to such a gross breach of ancient custom. In their view no free-born citizen 
should degrade himself and his city by taking iwirt in public theatrical entertainments. 
According to ancient Roman custom the actor’s profession was one which was always 
restricted to slaves and foreigners—for choice to Clreeks, of whom Juvenal declares the 
whole breed are actors.” 

From one or another public spectacle the citizen would prtK-eed to the baths, which, 
liccording to Charles Kingsley, “ Homan tyranny, wiser in its generation than modern liberty, 
provided so liberally for its victims.” Entering one of the theriiw he would l»e providotl at 
the exi>enBe of the State with baths of hot and cold water placed in magnificent npartments 
resplendent with marble and gilding. The baths pro|)er were inclosed with spacious courts, 
where he might join in a giuno of bowls, or lake more violent exercise ns a preparation for his 
ablutions. An hour or two might be spent |Mrtly in the water and partly in listening to some 
|K)ot who in stentorian tones recited bis latest work, in one of the many marble-paved halls 
or vestibules, mitil, as Juvenal says, " the very columns echoed again.” The baths were 
much frequentetl by the pbilo 80 )»hers and rhetoricians of the day. Hero the l)oarded Stoic, 
followed by a retinue of admirers and pupils, would prove that the Stoic was alone happy; 
whilst at tlie some time, in another jiortion of the vast building, the Epicurean philosopher 
would be pro]K)unding Uie far more acceptable diwtrine tliat true happiness consists in obtain¬ 
ing AS much enjo^mient as (xissible during the course of our brief existence. 

The third satire of Juvemd contains such a very excellent description of everyday life in 
Home, of the streets of the Suborn—one of the most densely populateil and squalid {tortions 
of the city—and of other parts of Homo that 1 have briefly quoted some of his remarks :— 

There is uu room in town for an honourable career, no reward lor hard work; and 
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one’s property to-day is less than yesterday, and to-morrow will again lose something from 
its small residue. 

** What am I to do at Home ? I do not know how to lie. AMien a book is bud I cannot 
praise it, and l)eg the loan of it. No rogue shall ever have my help, and so I go out in no 
governor’s suite, as though T were a cripple, or useless lump with a withered hand. 1 will 
admit to you that 1 cannot endure a Greecised Home ; and yet, after all, what a fractional part 
of our foreign mendicants are true Greeks. Here is a gang bound for the Esquiline to become 
the inmates of great men's households, and, in the end, their masters. 

"The hungry Greek, with his quick intellect, des|)erate effrontery, and remly tongue, 
knows everything: he is whom you will—critic, rhetorician, geometer, {Miinter, trainer, 
prophet, rope-dancer, doctor, sorcerer. Mark how the race, so adroit in flattery, extols the 
foolish friend’s conversation, the ill-favoured friend’s features; how they compare some 
weakling’s scraggy neck with the throat of a Hercules holding Anticus far above the ground ! 
True, we may flatter just like them, but they are lielieved. 

"At Borne if you produce a witness of spotless character, reference is straightway made 
to his income, and the value of his word is strictly measured by the cash he keeps in his coffer. 
How many servants does he keep ? How many acres of land does he hold 7 The last inquiry 
made will lie of character. It is hard for men to rise whose worth finds its way l>arre<l by 
straitened means, but at Rome they have the sorest struggle of all. How dear the meanest 
lodging, how dear the wages of slaves and the plainest meal; and there you blush to dine off 
earthenware which at a Sabine dinner Uible you would not regard as a disgrace. 

" In Borne men dress in a showy style lieyond their means, and the ' more * that we 
require we now and again borrow from a neighlxiur’s coffer. The vice is universal, and 
every one of us lives in pretentious l>eggary. 

" I, for my part, prefer any place to the Snbura, for what spot, however miserable or 
lonely, would you not prefer to the terror of fires, the incessant falling of houses, and the 
countless other perils of this cruel Borne ? 

" Who fears, or ever feared, the fall of a house at cool Pra*neate [a favourite health 
resort of the Romans], but the city we live in consists largely of the flimsy props that shore it 
up. For thus the house agent keeps our houses from toppling over, and when he has coveretl 
an old gaping crack he bids us sleep in {leace, even although a collapse be imminent. 1 must 
live in some place where fires and night alarms are unknown. Here many a {vitient is killed 
by sleeplessness, for what lodging-house gives admittance to sleep 7 It is a luxury of the 
wealthy, and this is the root of the disease. The traffic of carts in narrow winding streets 
and the din when a herd of cattle is shut in (by a passing vehicle) would rob a sea-c^If of his 
sleep." 

" If social duty call your rich man forth, the crowd will dis)ier8e as ho is l>ome along, and 
he will speed above their heads in his big palanquin reading or writing u|>oii the way, or even 
dozing inside, for a litter with closed windows promotes slumber. As I hurry by on foot I 
am stopped by the surging mass in front, while a great host of ()eople following behind me 
presses at my back. One hits me with his elbow, a second with the hard pole of a litter, a 
third liangs a beam and another a jar against my beatl. My legs are caked with mud, and a 
soldier’s boot-nail sticks in my toe." 

" Now let us glance at other and distinct {lerils of the night, the height of these towering 
housetops from which a jug strikes your skull. Think how often cracked or broken earthen¬ 
ware is thrown from the windows. See with what force it dents and scores the flint pavement 
You might well be deemed apathetic and careless aliout danger if you went out to dine without 
having made a will, so true it is that death lurks in every open lighted window which you pass 
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At nlghL Then hope and pray ivitli siieut uganbed vows that \he \ritidows may ccmteuL 
theuiflelvcs wilh merely efupiying on you the wotents of the broad pans." 

There was another danger which he who passed throngh the city by night had to 
encounter. As was the cuae in our own cities towurda the cloee of the seventeenth and the 
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licginning of the eighteenth century, the streets of RiLumo during the empire swarmed with a 
race of » bloods akin to the " Mohawks and *' Hectors of the more ino^m timefl t 
mentioned* who, *' tired with insolence and wine*’^' w'anderwi Forth iijisotting sedan chatra, 
beating the watch^ and molesting i|uiet citii^s and pretty women \ and an eucoonter with one 
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of 1iuiLit;b H 'I'ividly described hy JuveniiL FijiaHj nocturnjil nniraiiders: and ft»tp}idi> 
swnnned in the streetu and, eettiny the im|>erml police nt defiance, fjprend teiTor throtighoui 
the city. 

Javeual'e elo<pience in describing to what wretche^ineRe a ix>f>r elicnt like bimBelf woe 
ex|)OAed in itotue, and bow infinitely pretorable waalifo at S<frn, at Faiirateria, and at Frneino— 
charming ” where there was no danger in the daytime ot lieing cruahwl by vehicles^ 

and no nocturnal peril of being robbed or mnrdorod— did nut liucceei:! in convincing him of 
the wisdom of leaving Eome. He raves of the delight of the country with the orthodox frenzy 
of the poet, mentions a country tow^n adhere ” a bouse and a garden might Iw bonght at the cost 
of the annual rent of a dark lodging at Uome,'' yet remains in that city where Martial depicta 
him wearily climbing the eloiiee of the Cadian Hills to pay his court to some rich ptilmn. 
Monsieur (in^ton 13uissier relates that another [loet. Statins, showed more resolution. “ Ho 
was the first poet of his day in Home and yet one of the [loorest* He resolved to return to 
Ills birthplace, Naples, where ho hoj>ed to find exietenco easier, but his wife retiieed to folloW'^ 
him. 8 he was an obatiuate tlomau lady who the ugh L it impossible to live elsewhere than on 
one of the seven hills, and at tho thought she omitted deep aighs and passed Rieoplees nights. 
In vain did Btatins describe to her m delightful verse« the marvels of PiiteoU and Baiie, that 
onclmnting conntry ' where all unites lo lend life charm, where the summers are cool njid itm 
winters mild, where the sea comes peacefully to die u]K>n those shorea w‘hicb it careases,'' She 
only thought of Suhura and the F.squiluie. She was a w^rianm," quiLintly remarbs the 
eminent mvant, capable of rogrotling ilia hrookn of lloniri in pre^ience uf the sea of Naples 2 ” 

As a matter of fact, the writers and eminent men uf ancient Rome generally agreed that 
it was not possible to live out uf the city* IXmbtlet^ they wore obliged to own it to be one of 
the most unhealthy places in the world. Fevers oflun raged there, Seneca admitted ihut, 
in order to feel ijotter, it was enough to quit but for a moroeut the heavy, dusty, smoky 
atmoiqihore of the city: yet It was riever wdlHugly left Cicero, while resident in Home, did not 
scruple to say in his public speeches that ii was a very ngly ill-huiJL city ; Ihui ihe houses were 
too high and the streets too narrow'. Yet he changed his mind directly he was out of it, 
** How Ijoautiful It is I " he exclaltiicd. He had only been banished frum it a few months when 
he found it atlmirable.'’ He left it a few years later to geveni! Cilicia, hut this time he begivn 
regretting it before he was out of sight of the city. He was thinking of the means uf 
returning to H even before he bad reached his province, and white administering lands more 
vast than kingdoms, commanding armies, and receiving the thanks of tho BemiUi for his 
victories, he could not oonsok himself for being ao far from the Capitol, and wrote disconsobite 
letters to his friend Codins advising him tiei'cr, never to leave Horae, and always to live in its 
light I “ Irbem, nrhem, mi Hufo, cole ot in hue Uico vivo ” (Ciceru, Post red* ad pop. I). 

The use of marble became very common under Augustus, who did his utmost to lieautify 
name, not only by bis personal munificence In erecting buildings, bn I by persmiding other rich 
citizens to follow his example, Suotonius givOR a list of w'aallhy Honuins who w'ere induced 
bv *\ugustus to eEnbclIish the city with inagniflceot temples and places of amusement, and ho 
renuirks that Augustus used to lioa&t that he had found Hume uf hrirk and loft it of marble. 
There was, oliserves Profeueor J, II* ^fiddlelou, “ probably much troth in this, if for brick we 
read peperino and tufa, for in the time of Augtistus burnt bricks had not yet come intogeneml 
use." 

Private dwelling-houses of tuany stories were eoiniuon in the narrow ways and roads uf 
the city, and Augustufl decreed that no hcmjse should exceed 70 feet in height. Thin, how¬ 
ever, was hut a small step in the tmnBiormiUiun which was noAv commencing in the con¬ 
struction of thu city and its dwolUngs* Wliih the older of the private edifices still presented 
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their lofty gablea in stone, or more eoiniDonly in ivtMxli projecting over the narrow iftreela, the 
newer qimrters of the eiiy were laid out in broader ways with lower houses in the Grecian 
fashion, With the reign o! Augtistus the stem simplicity of life in ancient Rome came to an 
end, anti all the well-to-do portions of the comrannily strove for the pssesBiou of sufficient 
wealth to enable them to enjoy to the full the luxurLOUs life of offomiUHte ease and splendour 
now oi>en to them for the first time. Untler tins emperor, owing to Greek in 11 nonce, art 
developed with almost iniraculouB nipidiU', and W4 ls probably at its best up to the second half 
of the second centur^^ am. 

The reign of Kevenis and of his sons was the only iieriotl in the whole history of Rome at 
all cotupafiihle in its jirchiteeLuntl activity with the liiua of AugufltuB. Then, however, 
ftUhongh Rome was richer than ever, anti endleta varieties of costly marblea and aJahaHters 
were easily obtainable, yet the decay of Boman art had commenced, nnd the ornate and costly^ 
buildiDgs erected during tlie reign of Sovetus were no match either in beauty of design or 
delicacy of workmanship with those of the more jiolishHl imd refined Hellenised age ot 
Augustiui and of his immediate successors* 

In the following description of some notable remains of the period under review I have 
included esamplts of the three periotlsof Gruicodtoman art, exhihlling reapoctively (n) its rise; 
{b) its maturity ; (r) its decay* 

The TJieatre of MarceUiis, which falls under the first period, was commenced by Julius 
CiBsar and finiahed in 13 ft.c* by Augustus, who dedicated it in the mime of his nephew 
Marcellus, the son of Octavio. The oxistiiig remains are of great beauty and interest, and a 
large portion of the a reading of the curved exterior is still standing. The lower story ie half 
buried l>eneath the present ground level* The design conaiata of arcades with ongiiged 
colutuuB, with an entabliiture at each story. The lower order fe ftoman Doric or TiiHcan* 
Tho lippor order is Ionic, The materials are travertine, covered vrith loud white stucco of 
pounded marble. The (letuils ore very refined and carefully worked out. 

When first built (in 27 me.) “ the Pantheon was a complebely isolated struotnre; tho 
existing walls, wliieh now join it to the bathe of Agrippa, are eonaiderably lafer in duto than 
the lime of AugiiHtns, l>einig [lartly the work of Hadrian iind pirtiy of Keptimins Severus, and 
there is nti evidence that there W4is ever any internal connection between the two buildings* 
ltap]j«ars to have been called the Pantheon from its earliest time. The upper part of the 
interior is said to have lioiai enrichetl with a row of caryatides, the work of the celebrated 
Athenian Bculptor UiogeneB, and there were Htateea by him on the top of the pcdimoiit which 
containwl a large hronxe reUtif representing the defeat of Ihe Tifens by Jupiter and oLVier 
deities, Pliny recordfl that the capitals of the columns which adorn the interior ars of bronre 
from Syracuse. The upper stories of the exterior wore coated with stucco, whilst the loweat 
story was faeod with slaba of white Tuarblo : these have l>eeu completely stripjsid off the 
circular [nrtioii of the building, but are still eiistorit on the square projectiou sgainst which 
the i>orUeo stauds* 'rho isjrtico consLals of eight front and three side monolithio colunme of 
grey and retl Eg^qilian graailo, having Cormlbian ciipitnls of Pentelic marble* Originally tho 
frtexe of the ontaLdature coTitaimHi hroiiKO letters recording the dedicfition of tlie Pantheon by 
.Marcus yii>sanius AgnpEHiL during his third consnlale (27 u.c,)* 

The internal diameter of the Pantheon La 142 ft. tt in. Its height from the isavement to 
the ceiitml opening is about the e^ioie* Profeasor Middleton hi his scholarly work on Ajicient 

• In VoL SXX^.cirih& t«nlh HnllitiuiJof llic i« of thi! limo of lliulriiiit* ihfl ltftH'5 0 T> tha hridbi 
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Rome” iiwilAnceB thin ctipok "r remarkahle emDipIe o( the aitmorciinEirilj akilful ose of 
c:oucrele bj tbe Boiurjib. It ia casl Ld dro aoUd and is as tree From luteral iliruBi lOS if 
it were cut out of otio block of stoue. Tboiigb having tlm iitcli form, it is m noway conatrurtoil 
on the principle of the arch. The waUs nf tho great roLauda which supports the dome are 
nearly 20 feet thick, caet in concrete^ wilh the thin facing of brick which afterguards hiKsnine 
BO tioiumon, allbotigli examples of the time of AugUBlUB are very rare. The actual mass of 
coucTcte used is ver^' much rodncod hy a series of recesses formed in the drum^ Those tn 
the interior form large nielies for statues anti Rlhirs, and were enriched with marble colainns 
and uther decorations. Other semicireniar chambers set at intervals l>etwGen the internal 
niches were prubably formeti to diminish the musa of concrcto r^iuired, and algo to admit 
I he air into its interior so as to hasten its seUing/^ 

Internally the cupola is divided into deeply annk s^juare coders; and although the oulsido 
of tlio dome is not an rmporbuit feature in the external design of tho building, in its original 
state it must have looked like a mound of shming gold, n& it was then covered with tiles of 
gilt broiixo. These plated tiles were stripped off in a,d, ((tiS by the Em]U!ror Constona II* 
The present lead cavering was put on in The internal effect of the dome, with its single 

centml hypEotliral opening. 25 feet in diameter, forming a frame to the blue sky, makes it 
unlike any other hiiilding in the world; and oven now, although strippeil of the greater part 
of it» marble linings, it b still one of the most stately of edifices. 

The beautiful works of art which remain to us of the time l>rcathe tiio living spirit of 
Greek design—witness the Tompeian vase and fountiiin [iJuge 231]. They are undated; but 
as Pompeii was destroyed in 7d, they are clearly well within the first [)erjod of Graicco- 
Ronmn art* 

An arch in honour of Titus, of which nothing but its iuRcripiion now remains, liad lieau 
erected rii the Circus MaximtiH during his lifetime, in A*n* 80; but the arch m marble 
on the hilUtop or Summa SadTi Via, and known as the Arch of Titus, wrr erected by 
I>omitinn in honour of Vespasian and Titus to commemorate the taking of JercERaleni. Of 
this arch the central portion only ia original; Ibe fiiiies woro restored in 1823. 

In the twelfth century the tower of a fortress kiinwm as the Turns Cartalaria, or Record 
Tower, was partly built over the Arch of Titus, and I be remains of lUis building a\u stili Ik 
traced* The cjipitala of the engaged columns on each side of tho arch are siil]<I to be the 
earliest existing examples of the composite order* The janiljs of the archway are oniamenLed 
wilh reliefs repreBonting the triumphal procession of Titus and his army after the fall of 
Jerusalem* In the spandrils of the arch are winged Victories bearing trophies, and tho key- 
slonea have figures of Fortnna and Uomu. The soffit of the arch is richly coffered, and has 
a relief of the niiotheosis of Titus Itumc upwards by an eagle. There k a email sculptured 
external frieze. 

L’nder my middle ^oeriod I would include Trajan^s Column (a*d* 114) [pp, 283-37]* Tho 
Emperor's asheSt deposited in a gold vase, were placed in the chsnilier formed in the interior 
of the pedestal of the Oolumn, tvhicli, built of large blocks of (ireek marblOt is OTij feet in 
height* Tlte diameter immediately aiiove the base ts about 12 feet. A eoloBaal bronze statue 
of the Emperor form or ly stood upon the top of the cajntsl, w^faich very closely resembLes one 
of the I>oric order* Bauds of sculpture in low relief ranged in twenly'three tiere, and 
illustrative of Trajan's two campaigns against the Bacians, are coiled round the column, 
wliieli has an internal stnircase. The j>ede8tal carrying the column is decorated with reliefs 
of arme and trophies, and cm one of its sides is a tablet with a dedicatory inscription, and 
under it the doi>rway to the ppiral steircaBe* An eagle supiiorting a garland of Hewers in 
plac^ at each angle alwve the cornice of the pedestah 
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Among my illuBtrationa is a conjectural restoration of the theatre at Ostia eupjKwetl to 
have been huiJt hy Trajan. Osthi, situated at the mouth of the Til>er, about fifteen mile« 
from EomOr wsji one u£ the great commerciai centi^fi of the empire, and ita famous harbours, 
coDstructed by Claudius jintJ Trajan, received merchandise from all (juarters of the world. It 
had vast granaries of conn from which the imperial city rHJoived ita constant supply. 

The Arch of Severus, which, with the rest of the hulldings I am shout to mention, cornea 
under the final ijeriod, was erectoii in a-t>. *20 S in honour of tSeverns and hie sons Camcalla 
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and Geta and in commemoration of victories in PurLhia and other Flnetarn couatrles. The 
Imae is of travertine Ihied witli slabs of marble. Elflcwhere the arch is confilructcd of massive 
blocks of white Pentclic marble. After the dtsfith of Severtm nnil the raurcler of GeVa, said to 
have l>een stahlied in his mother's arms by Caracalla, the latter in his foulisli endeavours to 
extinguish the raemorj" of his ill’-fated brother ordered ail statues and reliefs of Geta to i?e 
destroyed and his name to be erased from the inscriptioua. Traces of the erasure ate visible on 
this arch, aa the holes are ulill exiateiit by which the bronze letmra of Geta'a uamo and titles 
w'ere fastened to the marble. The capitals of thu order are designed in a debased comiJoaite 
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style. The sunk coffered soffits and enriched mouldings and centre flowers of the three arches 
are rather coarsely executed. 

The reliefs are poor works of art, Imt interesting for their representations of historical 
events, such as the siege of Carrie, the relief of Nisibis effected by Severus in jun. 195, victories 
in Mesopotamia, the taking of Babylon, and the subsequent defeat of the Parthian king 
Artabanus. There are winged Victories bearing trophies, and figures representative of the four 
seasons in the spandrils of the central arch. The sjiandrilB of the side arches contain reliefs 
of the river gods of the conquered countries—the Euphrates, the Tigris, and two tributaries. 
The pedestals of the columns have life-sized representations of captives driven by Roman 
soldiers. There is a long inscription of the titles and honours of Severus and Caracalla 
inserted in the large panel of the attic. 
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The Buths ol Caracal !a are eaid to have been commenced in tlie lifetime of Heverua, 
mainly bailt daring the reign of his eon and euccoBeorCaracalla, and completed by HeHogabaloB 
and Severus Alexander (318-2^5^ They wore restored by Thootioric about 4 * 0 , 500 , By far 
Llio largest and* in eoruo renpeclB, the best preserved of the many famouE edidcoa of ancient 
Borne, they are of great iiistrcctive value in elucidating variona details of the methoda of con- 
Rlmotion employed by the Hotnun architects, and they prolicibly represent the last effort of 
the moBtere of the Gncco-Bomaii style of architecture to arrest the final decay and extinelion 
of their once robust and virile art. Tlip whole of the buildings^ including its outer colonnade, 
or periliolus, are raised niMjn a platfonn in which are placetl a number of vaulle<l cbamhers 
some twenty feet aWve the groond level. Theso basement rooms were prolmbly used by the 
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crowd of 8lftV6 attendants and for general storage purposes, whilst a considerable portion 
w’ould be re<iuired for the furnaces and fuel rooms for heating the water and hot rooms above. 
The smaller rooms were two or three stories in height, but the three great central halls are 
supposed to have occupied the whole height of the central building. 

The uses of the chief rooms have been determined by the excavations of recent years. 
The frigidarium, containing the natatio, or swimming l»ath, was in the centre of the north-eiist 
side. It had vestibules at each end leading to the outer court. The tepidarium, a large and 
magnificent hall, is placed in the centre of the building; the vaulU*<l recesses in the side walls 
conUined marble-line<l Ixiths or opened, one into the frigidarium, and the other into the 
smlarium. At each end is a large vestibule separated by columns and screens from the main 
tepidarium. The hall. 170 feet long by alwut 80 feet wide, had a j^oined roof springing 
from large granite columns surmounted by a short piece of entablature in the debasetl style of 
the second and third centuries. The short columns on each side were set in front of the 
recesses containing the warm baths. The next room (s^mth). forming a vestibule to the 
circular hall bevond, is part of the sudarium, or sweating room. It has a hypocausl floor, 
and its walls are lined with flue tiles. This is also the form of construcHon adopted for the 
great circular hall, the laconiciim (vapour bath), which was covered by a lofty dome. On each 
side of the circular hall there are four lofty chamliers 0 [>ening on to the surrounding gardens, 
of which the two angle rooms contain semicircular marble-lined Imths. The two iieristyles 
are very large, with ranges of columns supporting a vaulted gallery. 

.\Uhough it is iKWsible to identify the chief rooms of these enormous thermo? there are 
still very many ayMirtraents the use of which cannot l)e trace4l. They might have lieen suites 
of private baths or dressing and anointing rooms. The outer inclosure (1,200 feet square) 
was plaiit<Ml with flowers and shrubs and snrroundwl by a long line of buildings of the time of 
HeliogaUlus and Severus Alexander. The outer buildings on the north-east side consist of 
small vault<Ml chamlwrs, two stories in height, with staircases at intervals. In front was a 
long colonnade, in the centre of which is the main entrance to the therm® from the Via Appia. 
Tlie use of these rooms is doubtful. Possibly they were shops, or baths and dressing- 
rooms for persons who did not care to Isithe in public, or attendants rooms. The halls on 
the north-east and south-west sides of the iierilwlus were intende<l for the use of the philo¬ 
sophers and literary men and their pupils, or as apartments for exercises and games. The 
Stadium had tiers of marble seats. Immediately behind it is the great reservoir for the water 
gQpply of the baths, consisting of sixty-four small vaulted chambers supplied by an aqueduct. 

The following remarks by Professor Lanciani, of the University of Rome, ore of interest: 

“ At the end of the third century after Christ, Rome nuniliered 11 large public therm® 
and 020 smaller ones conducted under private enterprise. The Baths of Caracalla alone could 
accommodate at one time 1,000 people; the Baths of Diocletian 3,000. Taking 1,500 as the 
average accommodation of each of the public therm®, and fifty as that of each of the private 
baths, we learn that in ancient Rome at any minute 02,800 citizens could restore their strength 
in baths of every nature and description. But for those who fretjuenteil the great therm® 
Ijathing was the very last thought; for in course of time, and under the corruption which liegan 
to contaminate Roman society after the conquest of the East, bodily health and cleanliness, 
although the original object, liad long ceased to 1® the only one ; for the therm®, decorated 
with prodigal magnificence and supplied with all the comforts, conveniences, and novelties 
that a voluptuary could desire, had liecorae places of aransement whither people rejxaired for 
pastime and enjoyment, Tliey were, in a word, gigantic clulis where the elegant youth passed 
the whole day—at least the hours in which the establishment was kept open. Let us follow 
one of these young men of Romo into the great therm®. He is welcomed at his entrance by 
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the iwtiiiriuB, or porter, a tall majestic fellow, with a sword at his side, and by the capearius, or 
wardrobe keej>er, who takes cliarge of his wrajis. Then follows a general salutation and 
kissing of friends, exchange of the lost topics and scandals of the day, reading of tlie news* 
pa|)ers or acta dioma. The visitor then selects the kind of bath which may suit his (Mirticular 
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case—cold, tepid, warm, shower, or perspiration bath. The bath over, the real business begins; 
as, for example, taking a constitutional up and down the lieautifol grounds, indulging in 
athletic sports or simple gymnastics to restore circulation, and to prepare himself for the 
delights of the table. Tlie luxurious meal tinished, the gigantic club house could supply him 
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with every kind of amusement, libraries, concerts, literary entertainments, readings of the 
latest poems or novels, popular or ‘ 13amum>like * shows, and conversation with the noblest and 
most beautiful women. Very often a second bath was taken to prepare for the evening meal. 
AH this coubl I>e done by three or four thousand persons at one and the same time without con¬ 
fusion or delay because of the great numlier of servants and slaves attached to the establishment. 

** Recent excavations and discoveries in the Baths of Caracalla show clearly how the service 
was organised. It was carried on entirely underground by means of crypto-iM)rtico6S which 
allowed the servants to apjtear suddenly everywhere, and to meet the requirements of the \4sitor8 
without crossing the halls and without interfering with the circulation of the noble crowd.*' 

The Baths of Dioolotiaii, accommodating about 3,ti00 bathers, were commenced by 
Maximiiuius in the year 30*2 in honour of his brother emi>eror Diocletian, who was then alisent 
from Rome. Tradition records that a large uuml»er of Cliristiaus, afterwards martyred, were 
forced to work at the erection of these Itaths. The general arrangement of the biths and 
their methods of construction are similar to those of the Baths of Caracalla. 

Tlie Basilica of Constantine was commenced by Maxeutius and completed after his death 
in A. 11 . 312 by Constantino. The general proportions and tlesign of the great central hall are 
very similar to those of the great hall of the Baths of Carueallii. 

The Arch of Constantine was erected to commemorate Constantine’s victory over Miixentius 
in A.U. 31*2. It is said to have l)een copied from the Arch of Trajan, which also suppliiMl the 
fine sculptured reliefs representative of scenes in the life of Trajan. The entablature, the 
eight tluted Corinthian columns which decorate the fronts of the arch, the spandril figures 
representing Victory, and the reliefs on the (pedestals of the columns are typical of the degraded 
state of Roman art at the commencement of the fourth centurj*. 

Norr.—Except where otherwise indicated, the illustrations to the Paper arc roprrjtlucocl from the 
FrtvjnienU d*Architecture Antique d'ajiris Its lielec^e el B/istauratiom dee anricne Penehniiaires dc 
VAciid^nie de France d Rome, publics »ou* In direction dt If, D'Eepouy. 
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CqN1»|]it Stukt, Ldhdonh W., I0j!A J/nrr^i 

CQRONICLI^ 

Lqmldn Oisifict SuTreycira^ Terins of Appointment. 

The following coinniiinication, dated 2SiPcl I'V bin¬ 
ary ItXMJ, Ima adilrea^ted friiiu tUt IiwlitaU^ to 
the €liainnnri and Mfruibc^ot thE« London County 
Council >“ 

Mv Loons anh (x£SKTLniii£S> —Th$ Attention of 
the Council of the InjiiituU; Iulh btHiu lUrDcLed to 
the iiuoetion of oortain ohnn^R which are in con- 
toinplAtion by the Louiloti Countj Council with 
rogait} to the tennis of appointmeut of l>iiitrict 
Sitrvoyoia under the Loudon Building Act. 

From the import of the pjt>coodb]fpji of the 
Ijondon Conuty Council puhliRbudl in the imbhe 
prwis it apjj«uift thut the originEil propc&Al of the 
Ihiilding^ Act Coiuriiittee invoBod, itiUr aiia, n re¬ 
duction in the iiuniUrr of Suirejon and the enb- 
HtitntiotL of fiiujd salu-icrt in Ituii of fe«e» 

TIiIb propobird, it woiilil aptHiarr did nut iu(%t 
with goneiral auprovftl, and tho mstter ivjis accord¬ 
ingly referred back. 

As the Kubject h one of con-sidembtu liopiirtnuiso 
mt only to the arohitoctunvJ profoR-iioa but also 
to Londen geucmlly ns. n City and communityj the 
Council of the Inatituto, having givun the tnatikir 
their careful attention^ desire me ki place boloiu 
the members of your Honourable Ckiupci] certain 
views w^htolt Bp|it>nr to thom worthy of considerntbiu 

.Vif you aro probably aware, the Lf^uRlature, in 
deal log with tlie Huibling IjHWS of the ^letroiKdiR, 
has by a long aeriaa of cnuctinnpia extending from 
thi' kimu of Chnrlee LL dalilKiTatcly and. uniloriiily 
provided that thn udminiRtmtion of those biro 
rIkiuIiI Iw in the handt; of tmined and eRperienuod 
pMfe.^siqiinl men< who in the piii^tiit of their emit 
AS aruhltecta have acijuiml practiea] knawiedgo uf 
the vario^ui changing pmbletus which nriae in de¬ 
signing and lulapting hiiildtnga to the luanifobJ 
conditions wh^ have to Ikj met in a oiiy of such 
vast si/o and importAiico as London, cspaoklly in 
the more ocntral aiid congested districto devoted 
to mercantile purposes ujwn w'htch ita pnwperity 
so biTj^ly depends. 

Under euch aupttrvidion was London rebuilt 
after the Great Fire t npiler such supervision hai» 
Loudon grown and developed; and tinder such 


eupervidon is a large proportioD of tliu building 
wttrk of the Mutropolla carried out at the projmnt 
time. 

The Council need 1mnlly dwell on the import- 
anco which the lustituto attachcjit to the |;Kreservii‘ 
tlon of this aud the advautag*^ w'luch 

■LccniD to nuuubenf of the profession in having the 
tidvice and co-omration of n colleague trained in 
hbf art and with a full Icnowliedge of the ataintos 
relating to it, 

fjuch oo-operation has worked well in the post, 
and in the opinion of the Institute to the judvantage 
of Elm ownorii and CJCcnpiers; of every claas of 
buildings in London, 

It is therefore with a full sense of rei^poDKibiUty 
that iho Council ui the Instituh) would urge upon 
the London County Council the desirability of pro- 
aji?rviDg in its integnty a Bystem which has obtaiTifKl 
and endured through itinuy reigns witli l1>e full 
sunctioD and authority of Parliarnenl, 

To this end they would suggest tliut the dia- 
ability which Ima bi^n Iiuposcil in the caw of some 
of the later appointments should no longer bo cn- 
forced^aud that iu fuLtironll Survoyora acting under 
I be pnui'iaiaim of the London Building Act should 
Ijci practisuig architocts.—I have the honour to Iwj, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, your most obodient Rsr- 
'untT W. d, Louke, Sf^retariff 

Tlio following recommendations of the Building 
Act ik>inmiikee wore discussed at the meeting of 
tho London County Council of the 27th ult. 

brh That from and EnckudJng April 1, im, *U 
iltHtrlf'E »urvi'.vor« bt? ptijj » tlipd linLtijbj whj vt mmu- 
aeraUpn cEijitfiiil of fcKn^; Llial the uniOuat of iwltirv to Im 
ptiiit tu t'aeJi til the pobM!nt diitrEirt W e^uot to 

thn iiaouut of the awrefto of tho fow in his 

dlRtttdtviluriR^ the v«irKc!iid(d Utef^rolHir ^1, IW5, 
a* tirovldE'i la Swl, l.fW of tlbc Ixmdoa Acl, 

Irjtid ^ and that iho Building Act Comailttee do auhiEiU 
tit* nwHjdury mwmnimvdjitions to give offcct to thiw do- 
oiflion. 

That with TTgiiird to iho nxlEtlng ind nil future 
vusnii-lcR, Iho Rqlldtng Art Coniiuitliw i1i> t>u1tlait tn the 
COLinoi! Aiirli racoiuliientliiltaiut, ^living tu1l purtloulKTk ol 
their propoiaU In cvety cAMt, an irill Iw* in fU’etufii 

iddk the ^ model ” ffclltuie dcScrilriMl in |lto r?|Hlrl of the 
Rtilldiai; Art OatJ;unitt«^ ilmled Ftihn}Ai 7 lik tkNHt, 

Captain HomphiU^ in monng the adoption of 
those prupoMklfl, said that in the eumonndiDg dts- 
triota siirvoyoM wore jsiid by aalary and not by 
fees ; and if district surveyors were paid by aaUry 
tlwir ylatiie woiihl not be altered,—.Mr. tlowdlX 
Wiiliams said that the propoeals would lead U* 
another department and stafT—the District Ritr- 
veyoTS* Ikipartment—with highly paid oMcials to 
sniMurisa the district ciirveyors. All this vm 
necessary only_ if they hod uo oonddenee in the 
men they appointed, but; there woo a keen aenao of 
hnnouT and integrity amongst architects and 
anrvoyojs i>f Lomion,—8ir Melvillo lieachcroft 
orpr&sssd his regret that tills matter bad again 
been hronght up. They were far more likely to 
get cxperietuod men under the pc&jont system 
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than nndcr that pfcpoaed. They could not 
he Baiil, the vioiA'a in the ni;atter of siidh an 
imChirtant bfidy as the Royal tnstitofo of British 
Architects, wbo^M btter they liad recdvffJ [see 
nAm'e].“tjortl Wolhy, Chninnan of tho Financfi 
Coroiiuttoe, said his Oonimittee did nat vidth* the 
I^roppsaJs with fflvonr. They wnnlJ, he helioved, 
cost the mtepAyers a "oofl di<a]. lie moved loi an 
iLiiieudicmni that the proposals bo referred hack. 
The mnondnifidt was evontmlly carried by hfty* 
nine nsaiiwt forty votes* 

Os^ett Elesaentary School Competition >. 

A strong letter of |irotest has been addressed to 
theOiisett Edneation Com mitlee against the terms 
of Clause -i of the eonditicini of thia competition, 
which mns as foUowe: 

*^4* The Coimnittee offer a premium of jffiO, 
and the Architect whose plans are plscod iimt shall 
be employ'ed to carry out the work. The prrmiiifrt 
icitt in the Ccrntmis$hn af 4 jj#r ctnt* on 

the itniount nf uceepted Contract and almll ineludo 
d limiplute tet cf QttaittUim to the Contmotora, 
The Arehiteci tcili tw pret^ltided /mm accf^ptiup 
any iratlff diicmtfU or counuiiiioMr." 

Unless memhom heaj that this clause has been, 
satEsfoekirily nltcrod^ it is to be hoped thnt none 
will enter for this comjxaiiioR. 

The Fellowsliip'; Elcctioo by VoliDg-pnpers. 

Retjuisibions having lieen reccivetl from memlrnrH 
conformahly with By-law' 0 iluuiaikling that the 
dDctinn of candidateij lo Fellnw^ship (election nth 
IdaKhl be taken by voting-papers, such Papers, 
dmwn up in the form piOMrih«] by the regulation 
TGltiting thereto [sec KaLEifnan, p* 50], woreiBgned 
on the 2201 ! ult. to every Fellow and ATjeociabi 
irejilding in the United Kingdom. Messrs. C, H. 
Brodie [-F.], Bernard Dicksee [F.], 3tax. Clarke [ R]* 
Francis hhtoijer [Kli, PcTcy Tnbbs fF.], Wm. Wood'- 
wan] rF.], M. Starmor Hook [.4.], Fmnk Lishninn 
M-k ^I'nan H.Kmg [d.],TlmmftB A. Polo \A.l and 
j. >riicTjflreii RocBfl [J.], appointed hy the 

Council to not as Semtineore and report the re¬ 
turns. The MTutiny took pboo at Iho Tnstitnte on 
Friday the 2nd iqst„ and the work liLste*! Five bours. 
At the meeting lust Monday the Chedrman (Mr. 
Uenry T. Hare, rice-Prcsid^uO having called on 
the ^rotary to read the Jtcfutinoflrs' Report, a 
diaetission took place, of which the following is a 
condensotl report ;- 

Mr. C. B. [tR<>i>rs [F.] Mild that lirtcra ths reporl k mi 
iritod liff should like lo aik, and Jin empnred to move 
h ILK ft rewhitieo sr ni'eMBAiy. that tht unmeK nf tlie 
RicinboTK vHo bad dpmftndMl thf poU ihouEd bn read to 

thn Mntinn, 

Mr. E. A. (Jsi'si.'fii fteeondwb 

Mr. W)t. WoohH nftCii [.’j.j uJd Lliftt In tlia abMoewot nay 
by.lftw er TiejpilfttlDn which demwidwi tino ikSKeiil ef lire 
requlRtUnalKtK 10 lunue^ bring made hff 

Khonld ftijp|M>rl like pnpQHvUinu that ihdf name* i* rrodmU. 

ibtn Mal CtJuiax \ F.} nKiv«<i 1 as an ara^udmeiili lhal the 

r«KEdi el lire bAll^E Li- reparted doH. They could Tp(e 


atLci-wnjiia o& Ihe qdtatlDO oJ reading out tl» iiameK al the 
miuiiltioniila. 

Mr. BKODiK^alii he tiad no ohl«oUon to the readtni; el 
ihc names heirig potv^flei 

Mr. Mjiv. Ct,aiu(£ uoprfcnwd tho names being diHcJcHivd 
At alL 

Mr. OROimit Httsswuti fP.] seconded the anumdiueiit. 
To read the itiLtnes df thdHC who hnd signed tho re<iuiji3tlon 
would form a dangntyii precedeiit. Theru might lje 
[HcaeiaiiM when It waa tkSd«&«tj:y for imunbere to dBinmud a 
poll, ami it waa i|ulte coniNdrabJe tltat they mlgbl not wiali 
In huTe LlMiiF nMues sjiiMelated publictr with their welioo. 

Mr. K- W. HrrpeoM f d.} ■apported the auieniJiueiit. Be 
presuiunl the iiftuiM of tlic nrembere in questidii wen 
JqIt Rubncnbfli] to tha rdfiulsitlou. Mid he saw no reason 
wJjj- they aboulii be dUiotiMiijd at tltla itage. ‘niijr Msmed 
to be antidiMtinK luuuelhlng of ahieh he for ooe was 
entirely iKuonnlH 

Mr. Hndju^a T, Iknnria [.f.J uid he thonghl the namt.'a 
sJrenH bo mad out- ‘Ihr uanm of members who had 
duiminJLd the pull lliniohl Ui pnbllubfid d<];nalJy with thDee 
w]io had nemiriJited thn eaqdLilaUle. 

Mr. F. T. W. (imuhiumi juied if ihyfd waa any 
ronsti laiional ohlwtidd to the naruss being dncloRed- 

Tuic CuMUtttir atuted tliat it waa lakl down lu tha by* 
tiiwB that nn oommuntraiLon respeclUig cAudidatg^ fur 
rinrlinn abauld bedlaeUiaed; but whether that uppUctl to 
thin [lartEciiLar tjuMtEuii or not ha felt that he aught not 
tu dUow the Tiainna to he diiieliMied without llrst oonsultlng 
thr CutlDDU nn the dlibJlKL 

Mr. Max. Ci.aukk fP.] cnntenrled that It was a cnatler 
fur tliL- fnilUnk- to aettb.-, not the Counen. 

Mr n. 4. Cap£ 1U. r.f.j lUp^joriMl tin.' Amondmeut. Me 
ibit nut kiHiw. ho laid, a aingtii [MUBati who had objet-ti'il, 
10 Inv action wnauuliv iidperaanal. The nh-otion had Ikceu 
by biUlat, and the whole obleet nf the ballut was that eaoli 
member might rate wt he thought rkglit and proper with¬ 
out any intrrferonco or being! hi^d up lo ridicula or odium 
by Ddrer^, M tile Imlloi waa to t» worth anythliiH at aIIi, 
its scorsoy oaebt to applyi out otdy to the man who Toted 
by baihiL. hut |o thtWe who iwittiaitioUed lhn btnJlut, Other. 
wl» thi-y were put in thia siupld itosition: that tuppoiing 
there Was one ptirEon lo whom a member objected - and 
had gmre TeaHcni for objeciing—If hfj voted against that 
aian h« was liable to be pilloried aaobj^Llng to tha whole 
lot of eaudidatci.. Ue did not know why a poll had been 
asked fn^r. It WM probable that objection wa> taken to 
Micud otve on like Hut; and. If u?, why iboold the objectom 
be pilloriBd ? Tbe whoio ideiw Wjii mutt objtotionabh^. 

Tire CUJilftUii!r flaring farmallj pul the malter to the 
TOte tha Jimint dfru.hr WaH EJn rritil, ami Um Seerrtary waa 
directed to rwd tlw Scnitinueni'' Beporl, which wan ae 
followii;: 

0 t^pjldinf U^.Cn. il*nd .Uonch IHW. 

7*0 thf t'hnirman of fJj# Ufnemt Anting of fhs 

HJM-Ar 5. 

Km,— 

Aj!i Stmliniwra appoinlcil by tlie Cttoncii. wo liave ea- 
amlned the AoUng-paperv recoiveil, of which wr foimd 
\ Invalid. 

Tllfr foUowiufi Ki’nlTenien have Leaq du-lv oleClod - vLk. 

>L GAitni- rr. 

H, A. aATorrei-ij. 

K. w. MMlSflAIX. 

O, II.AX90M1':. 

H. nmn. 

A, SVKF.S. 

IVe are. Sir, 

Vqur ubediont MirnniKi 

(SiSJied) Fiuwcu^ EloQi'an. C'Aatinvin, Ma x CiHUtwe, 
Baa.'i^an Dicaaei, C. H. ItiuKtua, Faura 
fjmuaAEc, M.^^TAa^^KnH.lCK,J.M*t’L.l^I^-v 
HfiRM, ViriAX H- Kcku. Tuon^-1 I'uiJi, 
Wtuuax Wpooft Aa/A 
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{to Mmr, IPO0 


Tiui SccuTABT «l«Ud tlut tweatj-cight eanditlates had 
be«n balloted for. and that the tiz elected were the only 
candidate* preriofuly of the ctaas of Aaeoclatc*. 

Mr. C. H. Bnotiix. rinng and referring to the report Jaet 
read. Mid that in hie view, and in the opinloo of a great 
many othera, the result was appalling. Twenty*two 
candUIate!i'ai>proi ed by the Cooneil as eligible under the 
Charter and B^-lawa, and inoinding country arehitceU 
approved in aildition by their own H^ietiee allied to the 
Institute, had been rejected upon a poIL lie would 
•erionidy soggeet to the Institute, through its GoaneiL. that 
if a Ret of gentlenicn, whether their name* were disclosed 
or nut, demanded a poll they should at least come there 
and count the votes. He and the other members who 
counted the voles were ooeupied at the Inititute from half¬ 
past two on Friday until after seven, and he asked why 
they should be pul to that trouble and inconvenience, and 
why the Institute should be put to the expense of the 
poll. This demand for a poll, be would point out, had 
overridden the Charter ami By-laws. And not only that, 
but it had overridden a KpeciiU BesoluUon of the Institute, 
qua Institute, passed at a Generid Meeting. That 
resolution decide that after the 51st December of the 
present year no Fellow should be elected ezoepi from Uu* 
class of Aseoeiuhts. Tliat was broadly the effect of the 
resolution. Then to that somnwhat drastic resolution— 
because it was a drastic resolution, altbougb it was one 
with which probably every member of the liistitute agreed 
—it ailded a filler to this effect: Uiat during the interven¬ 
ing period—that is to say. from the date of the paasing of 
that resolution until the end of lUOff—every architect 
eligible umler the Charter for election who desireil to join 
the Institute as a Fellow should be encouraged to do so. 
He (Mr. Brodie) was one of Uiosr members of the Institute 
who luui tried to the bfwt of h'ts sniaU ability and the best 
of his Amall influenee to bring about the result wbiob 
Uiat resolution hod in view, namviv, the inriusion of 
every eligible arehltcet under the Charter as a Fellow. 
*rbe result, then, of the poll which had boen demanded was 
i>bviouAly to override, not onl^ the general cumloct of the 
Institute, hut also this Special Besolutinn, and he very 
seriously suhmitliHl to the Meeting ond to the Institute 
whether that was a state of things they were going to take 
lying down. Because it came to Uiis, tlist seven members 
of the IcuUlute oould overrule the desire of the Insiitnte 
itself. He might tell the Meeting that as to rams of the 
paper* which passed under his liands as a seruliiieer, every 
fwiMlblate’s nsiits on them was votnl againsL It might bie 
exceedingly funny for the man who marked that paper, 
but whst about the candidate who was affected bv it 7 
Twenty-two oaiididatee passed by the Council ami Uie 
allied Societies, out of twenty-eight proposed, bail lieen 
rejected; and it was now impo^ble for tho«e men to enter 
the Institute except by ■ubtnitUng theuiaelvM to exoroina* 
Umi. So matter what their age, no matter how long they 
hsd been in prsciice, those men could not now enter the 
Institute, because, as the resolution stood, the closure was 
to lake place st Uic emi of the year, and the by-laws laid 
it down that no roan who had b^n rejectcil could lie again 
nominated within twelve months. Hr might icU the 
meeting that one of the mjerled candidates had a majority 
of Tutsw in his favour exceeding three to one, but ha was 
rejected tieosiise the majority rrquirvHl was tour to one. 
Was it tbe general wish of the Institute that a mm who 
rrceivrd votes to the extent of over three to one should be 
rejcctei) ss a Fellow when, if the rotes vrere taken by 
show of hands in that room, s bare majority waa suflleirnt 
to elect him T The state of affair* was monstrous, and he 
was quite sure that lbs majority of member* did not wish 
Uiat recult Member* would ^ justified in asking him 
whst he proposed. In the first phuie, he would say that 
the form of the voting-paper was absolalely wrong, and 
sbonhl be altered. The form of the voting-paper was not 
settled by the By-laws, but by a regulation vbieb appeared 


on page 66 of the Kitaaoxa. That ltd to the rejection 
of me candidates, because the regulation was not known 
throughout the Institute. It was not generslly knovrn that 
if a member did not vote for a candidate he practically 
voted against him. Only votes were counted in his favour 
which wers actually marked in the affirmaUve column; 
and if that column «nsa left blank it practically amounted 
to a vote against him; so that 60 men voting against that 
man could reject him, beeauM it was most umiksly that 
he would receive 900 votes in his favour. Thetvdore he 
would |iropose a resolutioo that the Council be asked to 
alter the form of the voting-pi^er, and make it |iarallel 
vritb the voting-papers issu^ for the Council and the 
Standing Committees, so that unless a man's name 
was struck out hr should be ooasidcrrd to be voted for. 
That, he believed, would more nearly repicsent the wish 
of the vast majority of member*. He would therefore 
move that it be referred to tbe Council to alter the 
reg^tiufl in the tense he had staled, nsmolv, that the 
voting-paper* issued for the election of candidates for 
rovrobersnip should be in the same form as those issued 
for the eleetioo of the Council and Htanding Committees. 
He also wished to state that, in eonsiderstion of the serious 
slate of things disclasml by this demand for a poll, he 
should in due oourse, after consulting the Council niion 
the matter, move in that mom tliat the date of the closure 
be extmdsd if neceosary. so that those candidates who 
had been passed, ooi only by the Caunoil, but by the Allied 
Societies would at least lure snoilier chance—under tlie 
altered conditions, as be hoped they would be—of becom¬ 
ing Fellow* of the Institute. 

Mr. J. K. NsvuHt [F.},of Derby, seconded tbe resolalion. 

Mr. W. OtLMora W 11 .M* [R], referring to Mr. Brodie's 
remarks, asked if it vras the fact tliat if the space for the 
sfilmutive mark was left blank in tbe paper it counted 
against the candidate. 

Tuk CuxiBM**: It is reducing the number of votes tor 
him; it is reducing the percentage. 

Mr. F. T. W, OfH.iwinTH {F.} said there were tuanr 
members present who were under the impression that if 
they did not vote again*! a candidate they wers voting 
for him: sod tlie form of the voting-papers would certainly 
lead one tc suppose that that result would follow. 

Tur SxcaRTARY, at the request of the Chairman, read 
the regulation under By-law U, which was printed on every 
voting-paper, ami was as follow*; ** Tlie votiog-iiapers 
shall state the name and address of every candidate, with 
iho naros* of hU respective proposer*, anil be divided into 
columtu for aflimuttve and negative votes, such vote* 
only to be counted ss are marked in such columns." 

Mr. Enwt?< T. Hsu, [F.] asked wbeHier tbe scrutineers 
had as a fact registered blsnlu an negative votes, because 
if so It was a very serious matter. 

Mr. Bsotiia cx^ained that if tbe affirmaUve space was 
left blank it amounted practically to a vote against the candi¬ 
date ; becaoee If 60 {leople votnl against him, 901 paper* 
marked affirmatively would luve to come in to sseore his 
election. .\s a matter of fact only about one-fourth of 
tbe Institute member* voted in the election; and yet they 
bad this result. He hoped h* had mode his point quite 
clear, that unless a member voted for a man he practically 
voted against him. 

Mr. It. J. A-miu. {A.j said it was not clear to him st all 
events. If a blank sras left in a paper sent in, sorely that 
was not to be counted against that particular candidate. 
U it were as Mr. Brodie had said, then the only thing to 
do was to refer those papers back to the scrutineer* to 
counted again. 

Turn SccaarxBT explained that tbe blanks were not 
counted for or against; they vrere neglected altogethsr. 
Mr. Brodie's point was that from the pracUml pdnt of 
view it scored against the candidate if ns was not voted 
upon alfirmaUvely. One vote recorded against nullified 
four actual aflkmaUre votes. 
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Mr. Gsmmit Hoiuu*, P.S.A [F.1 E^tkcd if the roting 
End e11 thf« |iiror«dorp had bcon in ororr. 

Tiir CiiArEMAK : Krerjlhing ban be«n CEiried uni nbao* 
lutrijr Eorording to the Bj-Ieve. 

Mr. lirEiuEi). oontinainff. nuU UiEt lu they hnd tnade 
thfdr r«*gulationt, thej hnd rniljr themwlTi;* tn thEnk for 
the result. Ue did not Epprove of the result for one 
moment, but it showed to his mind wluU e stmiti* fMling 
tliere wes throughrnit the counirr in faroar of registrEtiun. 
The whole essence of the Itegistmtlon Dill was to ensure 
ever; men OEssing Mme quElifring exEmimuion, End the 
members tnroug^at the country imd eery iinEnlmously 
shown UieI that wes their desim. This had been tbs 
most forcible Eigumcnt they could possibly liEve in favour 
of registTEtion. 

Mr. Hoescr T. Bos\ni M.}: As reference has been 
made to the I^xial Societies it would have been very much 
better if the name* of the CEndidates bad been sent to the 
Ixioul 8oetetie« for tbsir EppnivaL 

Thk Chueman : The nEmr* have been sent to the lioeal 
Soeietiefl and were approved of by them. Every name wee 
sent to the Local Societies. 

Mr. linExm: That should have been mentioned on the 
Toting-papem. becauM London men do not know these 
count^ gentlemen. He fm one should not rote for e man 
he did n^ know. 

Mr. E. A. Oaminm [F.j said hr was. he bnliensi, per 
haps the oldest merob^ of the profession in setive prEc< 
tier, and ho was certainly the oldest member of the 
Connell, having been a member for something liLp thirty* 
three years. He could not help regretting whnt had 
oorurr^. He did not with to cErry any acrimony into 
the discussion, but he did Uiink that the action of mem* 
brrs, whose names they did ihH know, in bringing about 
Uiia poll had bean a groat detriment, not only to the In¬ 
stitute, hut to the profession. He did not think they 
could have realised the harm they would do the profession 
by the action they had taken. 

Mr. A. Bsxoa Boau. fF.) said that be had put his mark 
againit one candidate on the voting-paper because hs did 
not consider that man saflkiently iinaiified for the Krllnw. 
ship. Hut be thought that those who had put their mark 
against candidaUw merely because they were not Asoociatea 
in the flrvl place had done no honour to tbemnalves, nor 
were they loyal to the Institute as a whole. 

Mr. Mix CuiaxE p’.j mo\wd tho following amendment, 
via. ^ That a Committee be forthwith appointed to consider 
the method of electkm and any other matter ooniiietrd 
therewith, including s reruion of the Ky-laws on the 
subject If neomoory.*' The speaker said he wtmid like to 
have beard enmr of the older men in the room, but they 
did not eeem to take any particular part in the di-scuisiun, 
which was very much to be regretted. They liad hcaH 
Uiat 0711 papers were sent in out of the whole body of the 
Institute in the I'nited Kingdom. He pat the result of 
this election entirely down to the apathy of menilMTS 
who would t>ot M to the extent of patting a postage 
sbunp on one of these envelopee, or putting some twenty* 
eight marks if they should be wanted on those {lapor*. 
Thgy might find fault as much as they liked with the 
members who had demanded the poll, but they must find 
fault in a very much greater proportion with thewe who 
would not take the lroubl«< to vote one wsy or the other. 
Hurcly everv member should know if his voice required to 
he hidden dial it was sufficiently bidden behind the ballot- 
paper: and surely be should hare faith in the Institute to 
vote for the nominee* of the Council if he eoasidered the 
Conucii all that was desirable. If be did not be had his 
reeooree. The particular oourae evenU had taken waa 
undoubtedly not a good thing for the Institute. He 
had gone carefully through the By-law* and regulations 
eounected therewith that aftemoon toaee if hs could find a 
*^*7 i>7 which the Institute could get out of the difficulty, but 
he oo^ not. There was no way. The only thing to do 


was to revise the By-laws, and that must be done by tlie 
(teneral Body. He said nothing about the Council. * The 
Council, tli^ might forget ooinetimes, were the servants 
of the Institute: they were pot in lliat iNMitJon for the 
purpose of carrying out the wishes of the Institute. If 
members of the Institute thnuglit it dosiridilc. the 
sooner this revision took place the better, and also the 
revision of the proposed new By-law which put the time 
limit for the election of Fellows from other than the 
Asooeiate elaae at the end of the present year. I’crsoiuiUy 
he thought there could be no harm in altering it, because 
there were many desirable architects who eoold not get 
in in any other way; they would never become members 
of tho Institute unless the In.^titute became the centre 
which registration involved. 

Mr. B. J. Csrxix [.4.] seconded the amendment. He 
expres*»l his regret at the reaalt of the [mU ; be did not 
tliink, however, ihai those who had domanded the poll 
were responRible. but those who had signed the ballot 
papers and vote<l against the camlidatee. The inquiry 
proposal in the aracndmsnt would be a good thing for the 
Institute. 

Mr. Baonie. spiking on the amendment. sEid he 
should like to point out that he vraa quite in sympathy 
with Mr. Max Clarke, and would vote for his amendment, 
provide<l it had not llie effect of throwing over, os he 
thought it would do, the consideration of this queetion for 
a very long period. His own resolution merely to alter 
the regulation wss moved in order to overootne the diffi 
culty that exist* with regard to the next and immediate 
sttb^uent elecUomi. His motion, if carrin], vtuuld lio 
that. But he should bo ouite willing to support .Mr. Max 
Clarke's resolution os well. 

Mr. Max Cuau asked to bo allowed to add to his 
resolution that the committee be proposed he n|TpoiiiUd 
at once. 

Tlie CilAlsxxN: A oommittre of the Council V 

Mr. Max CuAkaR: No. a Committee of the Institute. 

Mr. H. IlABiiwicKa Lakoetox [A.] asked if it was per. 
missilde to bring forward a motion t<« alter s fty-law 
without its being down on the agenda. 

The HacarrAitv: A motion ran be brought forward to 
appoint A eomraittae. 

Tux CnATaHAX proceedrtl to put Uie amendmetit—via. 
“That A Committee be forthwith ap|K»{nted to consider 
the uicthod of election and any other matter cotincctcfl 
therewith, including any revlsioo of tlia Br-lam* on the 
subject If neoeMory." 

Mr, BaoDix submitted that that was not an nmendment 
to what be had moved; it was more in the nature of a 
rider: his resolution was included in it. lis did not 
object Mr. Max Clarks'* rssoliitiun in the least. He 
was delightful that he had brought it fonranl. T^e object 
of his own motion was to save the next elections. 

Thk CRAtauxa suggested the two proimsaU being put 
together in one ruotioii. vi*. “ Tlist a Committee be 
appointed to conshler tlie form «i( the voting-paper*, the 
in<Ahod of elaction, and any other matter, Ac." 

Mr. M-ax CLAaaa: 1 do not quite understand wlwt 
authority these regulations liave. 

Mr. Etiwix T. Hall : The regulations must bo passed by 
a General Meeting of the Institute. Any General Meetiog 
can poos a reflation. With referenee to the Elleralion of 
a By-law, such alteration ean be proposed by sny twelve 
members or by the Council, and can bs put to the rote at 
a General Meeting and carried. It must then go to ;hi* 
I^rivy Council (or approval. 

Mr. PoAKcrs Hoorxx fF.] said that Mr. BrodJe bail 
anticipated entirely hi* mtsrvention in this matter. 
Having acted jointly with him as a scrutineer last Friday, 
he felt himself, and he knew others felt, that an InjostiM 
was being dona. The msn who were elccte<l were, wiUiont 
any exception. Acmeiats members ; no outsider was elected, 
ami no Assosiate eras rejected. It seemed unreasonalde 
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JdtTRKAI, OF THE EOYAL T^S^tHTHTE OF BRITIP}! AHCHlTECH^ 


Hit Mar. I94til 


bi fiunpoMi tluti thoiw Ltip on.lv men vhcii were ^luiUilils 
cldclion la ih^; F^LL^inuTl l*«rMautlly lie lltii] Imt 
Eiuiiitl fRitlni m I ho fcUtih of liin fnKtitnEe eimiuimtjon, 
htil it vraD iuimi(e»i Lhni. eniDui^i a S4tn;c iJumlM’r d( ihoM 
who riccqrdoti th^^ir that wh'J the aiiui ujii] ^nbgianw 

of illO whole qUHlIrlcnlinn n( the mem whO' WetiJ noJuk' 
Tbf rosnll. jim Mt. Itfodir hut flninlcd ant, qf lhl» 
foin]: of otoctioa was that, unle^ auitieisi .vri'o luoiliJlAl, 
tllpw twfjnlTT- twQ men w<ml;ii he ^ielmiTed from preuinting' 
thenjiiolTtM n^aiin for ctHtlnm It ocomricd to Uini that it 
uiIhIiI be uimqrtLLue to jualimmi the ilnlp which hqd been 
dBcidi}il oHi hot which WAt nnt fiiml or Aulhniitotivc, 
of Lho Otid of the ytal for oEoxing iho rJUi ks of iho Fellow- 
*hi],h S'ti doubt it wjiA wiM to wiihhnld the namr^ of 
who had ileiiuajtdcd the clectimi bj roting-pniMim ; 
U migh t jierhami be litTidioai, buh ttHiakhljt qnite Impitr- 
tiallf, on* confi'l not bat fotl ihnt the remit ot ibo poll bBil 
be«ra ■i.aU^bt to ihcKSe memberi of the CfMiudI whn bad not 
only ponflctl the rtindidatCR. hnt hud Eupporled their tiomm- 
atioib mad thcrL'fon Ehe eeri'iicisnE’sii of ibe mutter conld 
UOt he llt|{ed tou atroligljTK 

ifr. fiKoitoK HuneAno %Aid be dhl not know wlietlipr 
hie own inE-rMMiAl RX|]^en(!« woold mfford uuy cuipivlmtion 
to tlio mjneted cundldittem. Tbi^i wjt* th« thir^l itlna ^ 

■sertitln Driiubar of gedLlBiuen had '^ptLInL''' He, 
QnfattllnatelY, !iAnpene<| lo b» on the mjeoled lift lilmny 
veora bj! 0 » and ht? certaioljr Tcficmled ji verv jimeli ui the 
trtomrni. He immcdimteLy Kme nntiem, hoWcTirr, that he 
Intended to go in fnr the nunuiiiutlon^ and through the 
ItnLenoy, li* might emjr, of the Exmininer)i, wm* oIIowm] 
iQ peex. Itnolcing back on It, Oil he Doulil now all rniitDoef 
was ixorie, h^ wee qoito eum he w» veiy mneh better for 
hm^-tng been mode lo gi? ihrongb that exuninmlinn, wliJelt 
he oHiennH nrtaiuJr thould not >inve pAiaiHh 

\lr. Umi Ct^iltKIl'maautiE.Enx to Mniwlki'a rnroluttan 
lielng iniwTporBLieiJ with hiH own propel iLloii^ furifaer 
alight in the Imiter were mud mgroerl ki, 

end thii rF’aolution wa'i imt itnd onrrif’d in iho following 
fnrcil:—Tfaot d Commillee oE ifae liiilituCe Ue mppalnleti 
to cnnelrler the Conn nf Toitng^papom, ibc cuethcMl cl 
nlrctlon of ]''p']1hiwn. and olEier ismttenj. I'onoeotHHi tberor 
vilh, iricUidIng any mtluErm qE the Bj’Uwiiott the anhjeot 
if iiMH'saaiy, imii to n<pciri to a Omipirmi Merting a-s nooii 
ma llOMdibT*.'' 

.yi-. H. ll-iiLiiH iirfiK La>s<h! 7 v?i [A,^ propof^t that ihn Coni' 
lUltk^ ahonlil Iv Appointed rHifthwith fmoi the intuiibem 
prcecDi in iho tUOIIU 

Tnc Ciiium^xi Would It not be mom oonreniciit if the 
notuJnmUon lo ib* Commiltre worn left eo the Counnil? 

Mr. W. Gnjroun \ViLt*oa fF,}: it .?tnu^H?fcent to Urn 

Meeting appoint a CoumiittM: - 

Tire CnAniWEVt Thor* In no ohjivtmn. If tht< Meeting 
like to oppolnL I ho Cciinniittf«„ I um [y^rfeoLly |:ire|Hm<Li m 
auofiit iL 

Mr. Max Ci*tiurR [Q0Vf>] that it ahoubl be loEi to ilio 
CotmeU to iiDtnliuitr IIir nu'inb^rfi, and Mr. f,niVHAiih 
Stokjoi focondoil; bal an n sIlOW ol hallila the moEion vna 
l[»t. 

.Mr, LeaiUiiri tSToat^ COggreled ihul la the AsoocrfaW 
jHHtnicHl to liavo a mintitkim t'ii^w of ilm whobi guoitlom 
A)uoclnt*>& ehould h* ptti on ihr Conint li(e«' go that they 
niighl by a aluily of ilir CharSt^r and Dydawx come tu 
a «Gnalhlo cuncloiiron an the altuotiou. There «vin iwn 
entroDcca In tht InalitiiUr, and there hul lieon fur 4 
number of yeara: qdc through nmmitu.tioii and the 
other throufili lEie candMulVa work. They now net theio- 
Mijve« up to *HT that they would not look nt the man'* 
work; tFMt might be very pood, bnl bvftaciae be had not 

f iiuiiiied the Aasocialea' Emmlnation they woold aat have 
dm. They forgol ibal uMOfiikijr to the Chur Let and By- 
lawK he wo* Jnst oe eligihta fur elKtioii tA tbo otberf. 
Ae^Minlci JH^rre on (he Committee, aui! they mlgh.1 find 
that thrm wui anothi-r and a verygnod realign for elaqtilrg 
liomr of the** men, although at present they coold ottiyeee 


reasuu fur rojeuting Lbem IweviiiKe they hail not psaamI 
emminalicma, which, of ter all., waa nut n very 
intporliuil thing Eodo. 

Mr. \V, 1>. CiBOB. M,A.. fd5..k. (F.j, eaid that In^tutv they 
procoeded to the appointmoot of this Committee, which hi» 
nnderatoud waa to be eEnoEiid Lii that room, and <ui which 
apparently theycDuld nut put [he gentleman who praiiuaeiE 
Ihp poll. oA they dJiI not tnow w£u they Were, he Jihutilil 
tike to mn.ke a friw rcmarirH following; npqn what .'ifr, 
Looiiard tilokcs hvl «aMl. Ife did not pgn>M» La imtei 
Into the r|neAtio[t in any pulemical apiriL. Trie mum bom 
who deoianJcil the poll wero imlircly within their rights. 
Everything hrtd been ilono slticdy aocurding to the fty.Uwa, 
and,, thcrufonv HO far an the Uy lawti were ooncernf<<l, they 
had no Teal CAUee of Mtuplaliit, A few WofilEi, however, 
wfitw nrctfisiaty to point out what luvd huppontid. It hud 
been decided fn tluLt TOUm tlnit after a. bcrtalh JaIl'. now 
clnjr at hainl. the entiwace to ifip t'rllotnihip alinutd be 
olo^ed so Eilat uu one ehuuld enter who liad noL prcidmiBly 
bMui an .\wi>clal#, with whkh ocrUinly he rwuei huartily 
coiiuunncd. Thnn it wae thought -and vpry rightly 
Lhniiglit - that the [iiatilute would Iw in u utmnBvr poaitinn 
la deal, say, with the stibjci't of registration, if the lending 
architecta ID tilO provinc&B, biu! in the country gnTieridly, 
wire FelhiWH. ObrlonHly ibc Intlitnm thought that it 
wau nnt rcixsonable to luk. geiiLtcmcii who Jiad been in 
practice perhutM thirty or Eorty yeara to piww tlie 
exantiiiatiim and enter its Aet!iO«iAt«s before being 
Milmkted to FelEowahip. Tbo result waa that the 
Council Itwitf Lmrltfiil the AUicil EikHrietieft to euggiwt 
niembflrl who they thought would be clignble, and wbo 
would Btrengthim tbii Followulilp ; and tlierefoTa aomr irf 
theft* ffi>nilenifln who hod joat bmn rv|(!Otcd did not came 
up of thoir awn free wilt • tJlOy WiiTe invited to come tip. 
That wna the point ho purtlcularly wjrihtid to put before 
the .McetItiK : Ujc Inutltot* Iniil. rightly or wrongly, put 
itBcIf intn a c'rrhtin rlrdnitu pueition in whicJi it had 
viniicJlT asked a rertain nuiulHir of men to aftBlst tlia 
InutifuK - Ijfi woulil like t« pi'f-A* that jiolnt—hy beeoiuiflg 
Fcltnw*. These men had bwa nominaU'Hl and not up for 
eteatlan, and Um InnlitLile. aftirt haring ifi^itoJ them to 
coma In, had turned round ami mj'iiateil thrru. Hu feJt 
that that waa riitW a do Ileal* pDiiUiui la Ij* In. and he 
thought cctialuly that tJw Cuuuoil, through the SecrDiary, 
ought to write Itilter^i of apolngy to thow country memberv 
whn hml taken the tnjublc ta hting th*^ nauiSA bidore 
them. They ouglit U* point ont to their wuntty locmltcri 
w ho Ixad a^sjAlcd IhMU. hi tills inatlor Uisl |l was not the 
w-jjih oE Um Council or of the Ineiitnte that tliip result 
ehoulil have bjiki n pliuiv. Ue referred to theH matters ao 
that meinhere Bpp<nntcd tu thepreixiomi Gommlttee Hhould 
Im fully nlivrt Di tlw jKOaitiun in which tlie luetittu* now 
found itself. 

Mt, Ffniui k T. IloBTirn ^»Jgg^tltl^^l that it wnuld he a 
Kracerul thing to cuintuunEnale wlEh Um uimueewBvfuI 
Candiilahrs anil tell llli'm that iberr hurl tiCim somn mi a. 
appndiensloii with rcgai^l to tlu> wr»i ,ling of ebe voting- 
jiapcra, oud tiLal a ifoilltnltten had been apitoinmil to 
reri»e the fcipqlAtiHjntv A*,, to jiFcvent eticb iiiIbutuImi . 
siaiiding In the flltun, 

Mr, Knwcri T. kfAi.i, [A‘. i naid that one of the cpcakcrd 
had cijirLphurii,-il thnl the dlder momherA of the liidlltulr 
hod not fjHjtrn that rvt>nlnil. Ho Wfia afraid IlD llitliU 
oortfeftii to being oii^ of Lhi' ni-REKibtif'^.^ biit liij LtLDiJ4{l4l 
Um teamu why mrmbciv-of ilm Council bad itot epoken 
waa bccaufts, as anothcir h^KSitjcr bad rightly remarkei!, 
the Council were ihtt Jirvant* oE the tiuiLltutR. H* WQulfi 
aik UiEi Ifeetltig E« camiidcr tho pontion of alTiutii. The 
IqBtitat* hnd jiiwnej aremlutimt that until iH-cnulivr lyiMi 
amhiterta wi:» to bp invited locome up for Fatlumhip, 
the object hoing lo get In befoni. the doon were clpaed 
all rcpBlablc and good architectn whose works wooJd 
jtmlify their Isiing meiubarii j for* m .Mr, Uonard Stoke* 
had jiolnt*d oot, ibtre w*rv twfl standard* of eligibility^ 
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oiwf mMHl Tork (Ipiw lij Uie ^un^itlate, ani ih& other hj 
Ita^rtK thu riBiuliuliou. The CoqimU. mi tliu BenmDtn. 
o( JneLliiqteT hnil DqdenTociEcil lA elTKiiUi the 

viibes er the laititut^*^ lui In Lbnt m'soCutluft, 

Mm] UiQjr HiDreiore eeitt rtiuncl i^g cGunlr^ n Iclkrr intonii' 
jn 4 ( ihti I/oeal Socbtiei of th'? reiH>lntJGq of thn Initflutc. 
klld Msldlt^ then] lo tncctnl&Gnd dDirimtil'C It 

wBJi in loynf fiil^tmGnt of the IniUtute'E tti&luB tfiat thi' 
Council uihI idkou iLut Action; Mini If the; Ipoked 
Lhrou{;h tliie luat Uit of mndidAtes ilte; would bm thit 
tlw niajoTit; of Uio*t' rejtcloil had heen put forward h* 
tliir AJlk'il SDcktia« rntiiUdaleir^ niid tho ^tinoil lldid rvo 
akernntirj' hot lo dcrvpt thrir nomiiiallon hy Iho AUiuI 
Socictir-K, anil aiihntit tlicm an caii4lHn(<-»» rlectioTU 
Ti]« General Eoly hvl now^iii perfoot arcordjtoce with the 
Ly-law9, rcftfcted ihiMv nw«, Tlic; hiul dom^ -whM wa» 
ntrieily ci^t wilhiti the Eiiikite of Uie Uy-rtaw. Wiiethor 
tiiat remit miftht he foonit b; lionid to Le □JifiatiitaioturT At 
llDt, it muie Htrieil; tt r-uriKtitritiaiia] ruikUlt, Hut the 
tioq iiOvr wab Ihii : IL htiii [hwiii n.-p(FB^ntnh tioi by Iho 
Ctsancib hqt hr the mimitwr* of tho Iniiitute. that tome 
mllLuke Ijad iK'^ll litjuiu, abd the lU^girntloil WaB put 
ffirwAid that llinre wan ti rcuiod; for it. The CliAirinSji 
had nitedl. alter the daciaion which hail aivrn on the 
lUOLiDU^ lliAl il WOOliI be perttwtC; rigbl and. proper (or 
them to appoint the Camniitk^ in that room* That Com- 
mittrCu lie tl]OllJ 4 bt, mu^t bt; cOmpOnnl of FcliO'wn, 
b«caUK‘ it wa« to afTeol m igmifition ol alteration of 
tho B; lawi, nnd the Cluutor IaJiI it down dbitinot]; 
thil FclInwA altini qould alt^r a B;-laW, 1^1 them, 
ttiiToforo, oppoint at once »aoh Frilowi ah the; thousht 
fit Lu addre whiit thj*; EwuAltlared to be tho rijrht iMni; 
to ilo* and when that ad rice waii piion he had no doaht 
il wouCd be ioyii]E,v Mce«pU.ui by tbo Cokiheih who wont octly 
trthiR lo i^iTP rflect lo tlifl wiihoi of iln- trimrnvl Hmiy^ 
He would luik tlinrn to ccrntLilcr. huwovGr, that a.\>- tbey bad 
an EiMUtUp whom they e1eotei| aud kmtniQtied to da a 
1 ‘iiriaiii thinp. tlioy ihould hult up that Exfoutiy^ in doinn 
ahnt they had iMnib dirreted |d do. 

Klr.GsooflB tli'nuA.an aaIiI ihut tl^c rvai iMhit of LliemaLteF 
had not yet been tDiiohi<<l an by the Meeting. Tho (act 
laitiAiemi, ami must bt^ In iJie rtdnrlti fif alU that seme 
genliccDen bad hnn nnnunoti?d who were not EuitAhie 
luembFry for ebr JuNlitutu. It waii nu that aceniiiEkt, he 
iliia>;ijii'di that a piil bad bK'rt ilcoiimd^L 

Mr. Euwrst T. Ilii.e. naid thuL that uwb a ^rfecUy ar^- 
ahlti niAttor* H iinyonD had a proper objection lo any 
individual nomiiuiiod it wus undoiiblcdly hie fuuniieii 
duty to Ytfte antaiiist tint Linllviduid: but Ji wai ijnite a 
diUarant thinj; whin ibc whale list wqs vatcil otjuinit. It 
could not piMifibly U aald that evrry tniu of tfat< qtber 
twi-nty-lwo, aoi'ite of wboiu had bfeo prupoidl by tUn 
Society of which ha n'av 0 lutnubar* OUjflil to b« black- 
ballod. 

Mr. Favya fannu^v [.L] Raid he should like la ba 
allcitiHl to ch&llaupi- Mr. Stakafi"« remarks with r^eranrv 
lo the feeding Ur< Imd on the ivtrt of AsikmiaIps. 

He iwpudhttfd Any Aiieb fdellnff nf that kind. Thi- mulf- 
<Ule« rrjEcted iind ihcwo ohotnl had b(*eij rojortAcl or 
itlcoloil by iliM Inaliitule as a wiioia, and not by ihu Ajmf 
ciiitc«. ^rhey hnd h<wji mjcetml or olcctorl stricUy nodor 
tbf> By^lawv Kverything hitd bi.Miii iKEnnlitutianal from 
beginning k» end. And tlip InEtituto uij^bt to stAud luyaliy 
by iho dnaiilon of Eta □lafiibfTA. 

Mr. LacAAEO Stu^cki saJd if hr hail trtHiden on the Icie^ 
of Iht AssOCiatci; Iw only did ao qii an aiunuii ptIon. and lio 
wtia vE^ry gUd tn hiwr In < wol wroikg- tVh n l he hnd w thlu xl 
to lay was that .\siiociBtca otiglit to Ire on this ComniiEtca 
H) tJjjil Ibcy might benefit the tnetiluta by stating Iboir 
vlew^ ^Ir, Ifali had said Ihit AsiM>clAtOB OOUld not tfcrre 
on itia CommLitoe ItpOAUse the iitieiiJnn they had to orm- 
aider wa* In rolaUan lo an aUcracion of llu- Bj-laHTi. ifo 
analrndad, howrver, liiut AuBot'ialue could luiLkc a ircam^ 
lucudatkEn llisc ccrtniEi By.laws ilinulil be ailoriM) juitMt 


wr;ll a^ anybody ctia^ It appeared to him tlist ibe Bbi» 
pinched tho Auwdaiea- though bo was told he wai ejuIUe 
wrong—nml bi thought Bir AnEiociaLCB ahoithl bo gi^Pa 
tbe OpjEOrfunity of sitting on the Committni and. exproHtiing 
tbf'lr views, ilc still lAillDved that wli>^ they to 

catisider thi' aubjoat they wauld And tliat some of thEilr 
iilraa wciw uot eurrei't. Therefore thought tim .^sao- 
ciatOH iliould ba'vs a vcioe in tikis matter* and 1>i iipikOinlMl 
un the Commilleii: allliough they hud uu pciwfi to rou?. 
they oiTlnhkly had power to rcrummend nn alLention. 

Mr. EuwaMi Mormon [f-'.j Hsid he aliouhi like to EiCii 
.t'^wlab'A upon tbe Cotnuiiltrc. Kc thuiighl thf^m miiKt 
hate liccn Eiome gttat luiHitAkc madi! in tUa voting. Ifi' 
hkid been ik member ol the Innlltutr for twputy yi<ArSp ^d 
iipv*?r rccullectoil having a vciiiug-papct of that d<^R<jflptioH 
befure ; sHil, as a mcUiLwr of ^dUer societies, he hadi UoVer 
seen a voting.papor wheru oim was oorikpciHed to Tole for 
or Agaiust A caEldidiLtr. A larqo number of members cuLtId 
ne'ker hnia thought of Uie i mpoftan'ne of ntuiklhig that 
pAi»er Imck. I'lie fniEtitute cnrlAinly called attention lo it, 
and Aitctiikcu was calleil by niiothor oircubu that wm 
Uiued to the lact that vatiiig wae important. It wai a 
Very GatrmAdliinty Fart that all the nvcrobeiB who w«o 
.tasociatci wore eloeted as FaIIows ami creryane ol^a 
reJeotnL If that was not dcEie hy loiiie uiiLted aotJeu, be 
did not think eueb o result Would liavc ocourred- llm 
iiiatler should certainly be further coiUfiderod. A great. 
Uksny of the gentlemen chill oat—and he knew imme qf 
them perconahy—were moUi who were worthy of oiitnuico 
Intu Itao iJiBlltute. Ho hoped Asaociateti wutild be pliuwd 
upaik thii Committee and that tho form of voting w(>a|d 
tn< iktlcJCrd. 

After some further discmsion the fklceiling agreed to tho 
appoiiiitniuiit of the rollowing members to foim tho 
Committee abovemalved iipun—viir^fessrs; B. H* Brcdlo, 
Max. Clarke, A. W. S, Crow. T. P. Figgis, F* T* W. Gold 
amith, Edwin T. Hall, Henry T. Hare. Gaori'a Hubbard, 
and Wm. WoodwutL It wu ulio agyiM that tho Com- 
mittee should have power to add Id tnOrr uumber. 

Tiic CiLLnujsjr, In ooncluaJon. referring to a ntmnrb by 
Mt. IlukibAriL ihftl the retUiU of thl! eloctioD was probably 
due to iho fart fhat fUic or two men bad been proposed for 
membexHhip who wem uot porlir^e very desirable mi'S, 
xaEiI tliat chat could not In- the raaooti of tho turn tbingu 
had taken, for the CoudcM had rocidvod anicmorlal. eigneii 
by A Humber of pcipvineial Followii and A^EfOclotear which 
Eliktod that they pledged ihexnselvce In rvery iDetATtcii for 
tljHj iLilun.'to obtalu the ulection to the Fellowship class 
by mfwiks o( voting, pa pens. This was going lo liappeu 
every time, and il was not a iioes-tton of ibB meriis of the 
candidate at all. 

The Henry Saxon SiMdl Prize. 

Mr. A* iSanon SNELik |7'',] Jiml ^iven ihu foiiow- 
ipj^ Diitice of itiolioD for tbn Businoiju Mootini: uf 
thii ilih March iiK* To call uttonficni Eo thu 
torjiiB of tilt' nearv ^uxoti lincll Ik-quuitL to ftjsk 
what bteiw liave tHjui taken by tbo Oonnoil t‘i 
fonuuIntD a aehutiio for the proposwl j^choJarnbip 
or Prize, and to luovo a nt<soliitiou* 

Thk CiiAtiiUAN iMr. Henkv T. HAtiiit IVre' 
rrrinifnf I having milt'd upon Mr. SiitilJ iki hritig 
forward his itkotlao, 

Mr, Haxon Sskcl snul he would lirnl r«n:1 tho 
turiiLM of the BttpiiflL wliich wheivs on followEi 
'* I givo to the Hoya! InutUutu of 1 Iritisb Archi' 
loctfl fv&von Ivuiidroii anil fifty poiiniis to Ik- oppHinl; 
os to fifty poimdu thirreof no M>on itn may he «hi* 
vuniEfiit iiftor my Joatb ami as to tho income of th& 
rumaiiiiDg sirvDn hundred jwiimls overy thind 
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yuar aftorwaitlA (or a Scholarship or IVizo to be 
cailod the Henry Saxon Snell Schol^bip or 
Prize, but otherwise dealt with in such a manner 
as the Council for the time being shall deem best 
calculated to encourage a study of the improved 
design and construction of hospitals, of conva* 
lescent homes, and of asylums for the aged * nd 
infirti) poor." 

Ctmtiuiiiiig, Mr. Snell said he oommunicateil the 
foregoing to tho Council in January 1904, and 
they wrote formally accepting the laMjuest in 
March 1901, tliat U to say, just two yean ago. 
He Ixa4l tw'ice since cnduavoiired on behalf of the 
Trustees of tho Hstate to WTiko up the Council 
to the necessity of doing something, but unfortu- 
naUily both times witluiut effect, and tlio last time 
Imj whs simply told that llie mstlcr Imd boon 
rtferrwl to the Prizes and Studentships CommitUw, 
and tluit that Committee only met once a year. 
Tliat probably accounUd for the delay. On that 
he left it, as they felt tliat though they might Irnvo 
a very li^tiiiuito interest in it, they hod no re- 
sjionHibility iu the matter. Ho was sorry hi trouble 
them with this litUo grumble, but he reidly thought 
Uhi Cuiinoil might under the ciroumstanoes have 
dealt more promptly with tins matter. On tlie 
present <iccasion bo IukI brought it forward simply 
as a member of tho Institute, claiming no more 
privilege than any other member, only that he had 
an interest in everythingoonnoeted with the subject. 
Ho therefore wishod to ask in tho first place what 
liad been dune by tho Council to formulate a scheme 
for tliis boi|ue8t. 

Tiik Skcketary, at the raouest of the Cliair- 
nian, replied that tlie general conditions of tlie 
Prize had lieen drawn up and were as follows ; — 

** Tho selection of tho Prizeman shall be lauod 
(1) on a design of a practical character dealing 
with a set subject; or ^2} on a critical report on 
contemporary practice in tlie subject set for the 
year, with illustrations of existing buildings nnd 
original desipis. Farther, that the money Iw 
devoted to tlie study of the special subject in 
Kiigland or abroad, according to the direction of 
tho Council in each year in which tho prize is 
offered. 

“Tliat as there are three types of buildings 
stiecified in the will, tho snbjoct be so arrang^ 
that an klentical typo should not come round more 
than once in nine years." 

Continuing, the Secretary said tliat the subject 
for tho year to bo a«yudicut^ in January 1907 was 
a Critii^ Report on Huspitals for the Treatment 
of Consumption, for which the first prize spooifird 
in the will, namely, iriSO, was offorod. The condi¬ 
tions of tho prize would lie under the general 
oonditiuns of the Institute Prizes and Studentships, 
and tlio Jury or the .Assessors would lie the Prizes 
and Studentships Committee and the Council, as 
in the case of all the oUier prizes atwl studentships. 

.Mr. Saxo.n S.XEI.L said he undemtood that the 


idoo was to ask for a design or a critical essay, 
and he did not think any exception could be taken 
to that. He was very glad to hear that it was 
suggested tliat the prize should be dcvotoil to tho 
study of that particular subject at home or abroad. 
That would certainly bo making a very good use of 
the be«}ue8t, and would bo for the benefit of the 
Institute generally. But he was sorry to hear that 
the judges of this critical essay or design would 
be merely rnembeni of the Ckmnoil and the ordinary 
Prizes Committee. Ho Imd nothing at all to say 
agmnst the roonibenship of the Council, and tho 
Prizes Committee es|i6cmlly: they were nearly all 
well-kuowm men, the great majority of whom they 
were very proud of as architects. But ho did not 
think tliere was a largo numlior, in fact thoru was 
a very small number of men on either the 
Council or tho Studentships Committco who 
had any ^lociol knowledge of hospitals or itsyliims 
or iiuildings of that kind. Perhaps he might 
suggest to those luembeni generally that there 
was ifc^mothing more in tlio study of hospitals 
tlian they probably thought. Tliooe who Imd spent 
a groat number of years in stniiying the subject 
were still finding that they had to learn a great deal, 
and they jiarticularly Icokcd forward to this prize as 
a means of interesting other membors in tlie study 
of liospitals. Ho had bod a letter that day from 
Mr. ^ Brook Kitcbin, wrboiii ho should ba\’o liko] 
{lariicularly to havo lud some say in this matter, in 
which he said lie thought it would Iih such an oz- 
cellont opportunity of getting information, and 
esii^ially from abroad, as lo progress in hospital 
design. He did not know exactly w’lmt were the 
g^erai conditions for prizes and HtudcutshifM. 
Was there any ago limit? Was it confinotl to 
members of tho Institute ouly ? 

Thk Chaihuax : No. 

Mr. Saxos Snell, continuing, said tlmt be 
thought, as to a hospital especially, that this was 
a work on which an architect and a medical man 
should act together. He should like lo suggest, 
as ha<] boon done by the Rojral Sanitary Institute, 
tlmt a medical nmn should be allowc<l to associate 
himself with an architect in sending in a deeign 
or critical essay; and most particularly be sno- 
gwted that tho essays and designs should be sub¬ 
mitted to some of those gentlemen who, ho hoped 
they would not mind his saying, knew a good deal 
more about the matter than ilie iimjority of the 
lueinbeni of the Council. Ho should like to havo 
inovorl that the whole matter be referred to a 
Spocial Ckmimittco to be cbosen from among those 
meinliera of the Institute who bad hiul «pt*cial 
knowled^ of hospitals and snob institutions. 

Tub Chairman said he w*as sure tlicy had every 
K^mpathv with Mr. Saxon Snell in calling atten¬ 
tion to this licnuost, which was a very valuabloone, 
and would load to a great dial of useful informa- 
tiou lieing collected. Of course anyone would be 
ohgible to compote for it; and if a medical man 
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liked to associate hiiuaelf with an architect, there 
wha nothing in the re^latiotiM to prevent him. 
As to ^(r. ^xon HnoU’s remarks aith rof^pird to 
adjudicating the prize, the contingency had not yet 
arisen, but in appointing the Prizes and Student- 
ships Committee for the next year he felt sure it 
would bo borne in mind that this new subject 
would have to 1)0 mljadioatod upon, and tlut the 
Committee which was to liave that special work 
in liand would bo constitutud in such a way that 
one or two memWis who were specially qualified 
would 1)0 place*] upon tbe Committee for tlu) 
purpose, ^(r. Saxon Snell might take it that his 
wishes and suggestiuus would he carrie*! out, so 
far 08 it was possible for the Council to do so. 

ilr. CuwiM T. ii\LL [/>’.] said they all sympa¬ 
thised with Mr. Saxon Snell in this matter. It 
was a great thing for the Instituto that Mr. Snell's 
Into fa^cr should liave left so considerable a sum 
for furthering a branch of study in which they 
W'ere all interested, and it was natural and proper 
tlmt Mr. Snell, himself a distinguished hrapital 
orohitoct, sliuuld take a keen interest in the matter. 
His suggestion as to a inodicol man heiug asso¬ 
ciated with an arcliitect in tliis competition should 
bo stated on the face of the conditions, liecause 
the Instituto might gain oonsidorable knowledge 
from such au association ; it wiis a practice fol¬ 
lowed in u recent public matter of vo^ gravo 
ini|)oriancc. When it came to the appointruent 
of the Committee he Lbotighi it would bo wise if 
Mr. Saxon Snell were oske*! to soi^'o on it too. 
Ho Imd suggested the architect of tho Local 
(rovemmeni Hoard lieing among the ii8seasor!i. 
Tlmt suggestion might bo very carefully oon- 
sidcrod, and possiblv they might have a uiedical 
assessor as w*eil. lie felt sure that what the 
Chairmau had said reprosentod entirolv tho view's 
of tho Council, ami that everyone would wish most 
sympathetically to fall in with the views Mr. 
^xon Snell li^ expressed. 

Mr. Saxon S.sell suggostcil that inasmuch as 
two years* interest would have aocruoil upon the 
original amount the Council might increase the 
prize to zfiO. 

The Soane Medallist, 1906 . 

Professor Itereaford Pile, reforring to ** tlie 
scholarly, beautiful, and masterly design for Lonl 
Paeon's Ideal Palace," awarded the h^no Medal¬ 
lion and z'lOO for the current year, says that the 
author. Mr. W. S. (leorgc, is the son of on archi¬ 
tect practising at .kshton-undcr-Lyiie. AfUir train¬ 
ing in his father's office, he obtaineil a liancaahirc 
Cminty Council Scbolanthip in art, and was 
awarded a Royal Kxhibitionsbip by the Board of 
Eilucation. He untered the Itoval College of Art 
in 1001, and obtained tlio travelling studentithip in 
architecture of the College in lOOS. The drawings 
were published in T/w Builder of the 17th ult. 


Some Recent Donations to the Library. 

Tho lion. Secretory, Mr. Alexander (irahom, 
F.S.A., in formally announcing to the Meeting loHt 
Monday tho receipt of a numbw of books added to 
tho Library, called special attention to some of the 
more important acquisitions which he had directed 
to be laid on the table thuterening. The valuable 
work, ho said, on The Kurhj ChrUlutn MonunitnU 
of Scotland, by Mr. Romilly Allen, was tho most 
complete book ever written on tho suhjccL He 
strongly reoommomlcd students uf Coltio architec¬ 
ture, especially in its relation to Scotland, to 
study tho volume. Tho various monumentfl were 
classified and deacribctl, ami oilmirahly illustmtiid. 
An analysis was also givon of tboir symlHilism 
and oriiaiiientatioo. The work was to a large 
extent tlie outcome of the late l>r. Robert Holliday 
Gunning's Queen Victoria Jubilee gift of L 1,000. 
It was a monuuiontal work of its kind: it filled 
up a gap in our literature, and was a most valnablo 
and noccsitary addition to tin* Library.—There was 
a book on the Art of Pisa ho must also commend 
to the attention of students contemplating a visit 
to Nortbeni Italy. It was a coinpleb) monograph 
of tho art of Pisa.—Another uotahlo work was 
M. Henry Gtiedy's Palais du Louore, A monograph 
of that remarkable building which illnstrateii the 
way in which French Renaissance architecture was 
developed. Thera was scarcely any building iti 
France, and certainly not in Paris, which gave 
deart'r indications of the different stages of the 
Renaissance development. Tho building had 
often been treated of piecemeal, but this w'os the 
first complete work on tho subject—There were 
also two most interesting volumes of skotchos 
which hod l>eun kindlv presented to them by Mr. 
Batsford. Ono was bv their old friend, tho late 
Mr. J. K. Colling, am) the other hy an equally 
well-known and sucoossful architect, Mr. Robert 
James Johnson. Tho books were especially in- 
torosting os showing the different ways in which 
two distingtiisbed students of architecturo studio*! 
their art. It would bo seen that Colling 
noted everything of interest relating to meclian'iU 
architecture that he found in the course of his 
long exjierionce. Mr. R. J. Johnson's book was of 
quite a different type: it consisted of a scrios of 
careful tracings of drawings of buildings, both old 
and m>w, tliat had struck tho draughtsman's atten¬ 
tion. .Vll wore most carefully delineated on trering 
paper. In moving a vote of tluinks to the donors 
of these works, Mr. Graham said be luul also to 
refer—and bo did so with great pleasure—to their 
old frieml, Mr. Sydney Smirke, from whom they 
hod just roceivul a Novonteentb annual donation of 
£3 to tho Libran*. lu Mr. Sinirke's case he 
thought they should pass a S{»ccial vote of thanks 
for his generous contributions l«» the Library.— 
The vote of thanks, lining formally put, was coiried 
by acclamation. 
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Proposed Nadooid CoUectioa of Drawings of 
Andent Architecture. 

Thu Spiunt TufitimonJal Cominittee have bamltHl 
over to Mr. R. Phene Spiers the sum of £79, being 
the hnUnoo in hand of the Testimnnial Fund after 
paying the costs of the medallion, presentation of 
Itooks, dinner to Mr. Spiers, and publication of his 
volume of Archiiceture : Eiut and West. 

Mr. Sjiicrs projwses to hand over this sum to a 
snmll committw, consisting of himself, Professor 
Ijcthaby, and Mr. R. Weir Shultz, to deal with as 
the nucleus of a fund, to be added to by 8ubscri]>- 
tion or otherwise, for the puriiose of forming a col¬ 
lection of drawings of ancient architecture, in 
continuation of the work of the Spiers Testimonial 
Committee, such drawings to bo deposited at the 
South Kensington Art Library, or at the Britlsb 
Museum, aud to bo axmlable for access by students 
of every kind. The Committee invito architects 
and others who possess such drawings to place 
them at their disposal for this purtiosc. They will 
also bu glad to receive any information from 
architects or others iutcrestra in the proposal as 
to the existence of such drawings, or of sketch¬ 
books or other material of a similar kind. Photo- 
graplts of buildings which no longer exist, or which 
lutve been materi^y altereil, will also Iw received 
for the collection. Tliere has been a great loss of 
\iiluabIo records owing to the want of auitahlo 
means of collecting and preserv ing the same when 
.such have no longer any particular use or value to 
the ownem. The Committee 1 iav4 \ reason to beliovo 
that such a collection would be venr much appre¬ 
ciated for purposes of reference, and arrangements 
would bo made for preserving and cataloguing same 
in the names of the authors and donors. 

A replica of tbo Medallion Portrait of Mr. Spiers, 
inod(dle«l by Profeasor Lanteri, whicit fonueu one 
of the Toetimonial gifts, was kindly presented 
by Mr. Spiers at tbe Fobnmry meeting of the 
Literature Committee, and luei beeti added to tlie 
Institute Collection. 

The late Zephaniah King 

Mr. Zopbaniab King, senior partner of the firm 
of lifessrs. Zephaniah King k I^n, of 171 Victoria 
Stn«t, Westminster, who died on tbe 24th nit at 
tbo age of seventy-one, was clocte«l an Associate in 
1881, and prooeoded to tlie Fellowship in 1887. 
Following toe formal announoomont of tbe decease 
at the Rusiness Meeting last Monday, Hfr. William 
Woodward ruse aud asked to be allowed to say a few 
words with regard to tbe loss to him of a very dear 
old friend. He had known Mr. Zephaniah King 
for over a quarter of a century, ami a more genial, 
kind-hoartm, Christian man it was impossible to 
meet Mr. King was a g^t worker, VTry rapid and 
very active. He (Mr. Woodward) ha<l knmm in¬ 
stances when be bad attended clients in tbe country 
to receive instructions about making additions or 


alterations to tlieir bouses, and after dining with 
them in tbe evening he had come down to breakfast 
in the morning with his sketches preparwl emiwdy- 
ing the views of Ids clients given to him only the 
evening before. He w*as not only a rapid draughts¬ 
man and skctcher, but a very artistic one. Not 
only did he give witli his pencil some of the must 
beautiful touches nusstblo for an architect to pro¬ 
duce, but some of his water-colour sketches were 
oi|ualiy comnieudable and pleasing. At any time 
tlut the Institute denumdixf, ho placed his st'rvicea 
at their disposah He remembered porfootly well 
when, some twelve years ago, Mr. King and himself 
eon*c<l as auditors of the Institute that he devoted 
his attention with that care to every minute detail 
that ho gave to every function of his life. His 
w'ork in connection with the Architects' Rencvoicnt 
Society was well known. Ho was sure that those 
who know him would mourn his loss as ho (Mr. 
Woodward) did. His wife had lost an excellent 
huslMUid, his children a goo<l father. He was liappy 
to aild tluit his eldest son was now a member of the 
Institute, and if ho only follow'od in the footsteps 
of bis father, lui was sure ho would also merit the 
commentlaiion which lie (Mr. Woodward) liad 
feebly put liefore them that evening.— On the 
motion of the Chairman, Mr. Henry T. Hare, tbe 
Meeting tbereuiKin piissed a vote of sympathy and 
condolence with Mr. King's widow and family. 

Exploration Fond: Latest Finds. 

Monsieur Fxlouanl Kavillo [HonJUirr.M.] and 
Mr. C. T. Currelly, in a communication to The 
Tim'S of the 2lth iilt., state that the excavations 
of tlie Egj’pt Exploration Fund at Thelios have 
given this year a w’onderful zeaiilt. It will be 
romomhered that for the last tw’o years the ex¬ 
plorers of the society (M. Naville, Mr. Hall, Mr. 
Ayrton, and Mr. Currelly) liav** btt?ri engag^ in 
digging out the oldest temple that is known at 
'Thcbce. It belongs to the XI lb Dynasty, to tlie 
King Menthultetep Xeb-hepet-Ra. This temple is 
built on a platform, to which access is given by a 
ramp, and is remarkable Ijecauso it Ims in the 
midule a groat block of masonry, the purpose of 
which is not known, but which may have been tbe 
base of a p.\Tamid. 

Thi« jror (the asplarr-n tut«) oar rfforto )mvn fwii 
tnwmrds the back wut of the trni|ilfl; we wiUird 
to how it mdeii and miw it wiu connerund with the 
mountain at the end of the amphitliralre of l)vir d 
Hahari. In tlx* first part of the •«Mon Mr. Hall diHCorered 
the encloenre wall and foand that the onoloaure was 
interropUd bj a eourt or wide avenue, lined on Itoth sides 
hjr • siiiKle row of oolunmi, and direcUxl towards the 
mountain. Tbo rock bod been out open to make way fur 
the avenue- 

On tbe north gido of tliin eourt, over the enelosure of 
the old temple, we found remains of a shrine of Uie 
KiKbUmith Dynoaty, of tbe ttreat King ThothinMi III. 

This botldltig. mode of bis blocks of «an^tone, did not 
eoTcr a very Urge area, and U badly destroyed. A first 
encooragomeut was a line sUtue of a scribe who liveil at 
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the rod of the Nineteenth Dynasty. A« thU lUtue was 
i|aite perfect, it eecinrd to u» that it eould not be alone. 
In thie respect our hope* were doceircd; wo found no 
other statoea; iiut euddonijr the removal of a few atooee 
revealed to na a chapel covered with aeulpturea, the oolnnra 
of which are abaolotely frrah. It ia about 10 feet lonir 
and 5 fret wide. The roof ie vaulted, painted in blue with 
yellow atara. Ttiia chai>rl ia dedicated to Hathor, the 
Koddeea of the mounUin of the Weat, who generally 
haa the form of a cow. 'Hio goddeaa has not left her 
aauctuarr. In the chapel U a bMUtiful oow of life sbte, in 
painted limeatone, rrdiliah brown with black spota. The 
head, horna. and (tanks Uara evidently hem overlaid with 
gohL Tile neck ia ailornod wiUi {lapyTUH stems and 
dowera, aa if ahe were coming out of the water. She ia 
anckllng a litUe hoy. who la again rcprvaenteii aa a grown 
man, under her neck. The cartouche behind the head ia 
that of Amunophla IL, the ton of Thothmea IIL. whose 
acoipturra cover the walla. 

Thia ia the (Imt time that a goddeaa hat been found 
undisturbed in her aanctnary. Bwides. no oow has ever 
brvn found of aucli a|»« ami superb workmanahip. The 
modelling u( the animal is exquisite, and the dhitinctive 
charactrra of the Egyptian cattle of the preaent day are 
reproduced. The atatuv ia uninjured except for a small 
piece of the right ear. The cow waara the special insignia 
of the ^deaa, the lunar diae between the home aur- 
mounted by two feathers. There ia ao much life in her 
head, that aho appears aa if about to step out of her 
aanctoarv; when one ap^woaches the ftlace the effect la 
very striidng. This la evidently the scene repnMcnted on 
the DuioerouH paintingi on linen that have fc^n found in 
the neighbourhood. 

The Government were immediately notified, and the 
same evening some aoldirni arrived, who are on guard 
night and day. Tlie statue will be removed to Cairo aa 
soon as possible, and the shrine oiso will nmhahly bn 
taken down luu! reboilt in the maioam. Tne value of 
these things ia ao ciinrmoita, and the diflicultioa of 
guarding them ao gnat, that it ia felt to be too aerlouB a 
risk ahonld they be left In the present position, especially 
aa to the chances of pillage is added the pOMibility of 
destruction by falling rockiL This it a striking example 
of the interest which ia attache«l Ui the exoarations at 
Peir el hahari. Thia majealic amphitheatre of rocks srith 
its two temples is now one of the chief attractions of 
Thebes; and exoept what kfartetue did in one of them, 
the nnooveriiig of the temples is entirely dun to tlie Egypt 
Esidoralion Fund, especially tlie discovery and clearing of 
the second one. It is most desirable that the work should 
be llntahed. We thought that wn almuhl come to the end 
during this year, hot the avenne In the direction of the 
mountain will demand another campaign, for which wv 
argentir solicit the rapfiort of all frisnds at antiquity, and 
sapecially of all wlio are interesleil in the land of the 
Pharaohs. 

Proposed Exhibition of Scolptnre. 

The Society of nritiith Sculptora (Thonuw 
lirock, R.A., Prtiulent)t which has been fonnod 
for the adviincement and protection of British 
Kculpturs, is petitioning the London County 
Council for a temporary gite and building whore 
an exhibition of sealpturo can be properly seen for 
the first time in London. The memorial calla 
attention to the nuuut of boantifnl work accom- 
plisbod by tbo tiilont enthusiasm of modem 
sculptors. Their works have been from time to 
time imKldjUately exhibitod and then returned to 
thorn, to bu huri^ in the studios and finally for* 


gotten. Thus many ideal works luiv'e been lust 
to the nation. It is with a view to bring together 
those works executed within the last twenty*ftve 
years, and to afford tbo public some idea of the 
wonderful progi^s tliu art of sculpture turn made 
in (treat Britain during tliat period, and what 
talent is liiddon undreamt of by the public, that 
tbo Society seeks the aid and oo-opuration of the 
L.mdon County Council. Considering how much 
a city .stands to gain by the enhancement of the 
beauty of its streets and tbo appropriate decoration 
of its buildings, it is not too much to hope that 
the representative governing authority for London 
will give that recognition and ouoouragoment of 
which tbo art of sculpture stands so greatly in 
need. 

The late Adam Hunter. 

The death is regretfully recorded of Mr. Adam 
Hunter, of Messrs. J. M. Porter k Hunter, Colwyn 
Bay. Sir. Hunter passed the Special Examiim* 
tion last Deouinber. and his name wus on the list 
for election as Associate on the 5th inst. He die<l 
on the 2Utb alt. 


MINUTES. IX, 

At a Special Gtsnerml Moeiing held Momlay, 6Ui March 
IWrt. at S p.m.—Present: Mr. Hanry T. Hare, Vict^Prtti- 
dtnl. In the Chair, with 2U Fellows |inclading 11 members 
of the Council) and (ti .\jMociatca (including 1 member of 
the Connoll), the Chairznati, having announced that the 
Meeting was convened pursuant to By-law for the purpose 
of electing the Royal Gobi Medallist for the current riwr, 
niove<f, in accordance with notice, that Sir Lawrence Alma* 
Tadema. R.A., be elected for the honoor. Whereupon it was 
Kknoliico, iwfm. am., that subject to His Majeaty's 
gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal for Uie 
promotion of architecture lie awarded this rear to 
Sir Lawrence .^Ima-Tadema. UA., //oh. /eftmr. 

ThU concluded the bauneaa of the Special Meeting. 

At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Srnsion 
BtOA 00. following the Special Meeting above minuted imd 
rimllariy eonstituted, the Miautes of the Ordinary Meeting 
held Monday, lOth February IltOO [p. *50]. were taken aa 
read and signed aa correct. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of Zepbaniah 
King, elected Attociatt 18Sl, Ktllow ItJST, and Mr. ^^m. 
Woodward [d.j having paid a personal tribute to the 
merits of the deceaeed, on the motion of the Cliairman a 
vote of sympathy and condolence waa passed to hU widow 
and family. 

The Hon. Secretary drew attention to some leceol books 
ac<|uir«d by the library, and on hi* motion a vote of 
thanks was pastnl to the various donors, especial menUon 
being made of Mr. Sydney Smlrke [F.], from whom hail 
been received a seventeenth annual donation of l5 to the 
Library Fund. 

livooeding to the report of the Semtineert re the 
by Toling-papers uf candidates to kellowsbip, a motion by 
Mr. C. H. Brodie (F.j, eocoiided by Mr. E. A. 
that the names of the requUilioitUts for the poll ahouid 
disclosed to the meeting, wme negatived on a *b^ of handa 
in favour of an amendment moved by Mr. MaxClarka F.j, 
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lind Mwonded b? Mr. Chorfff FlnblMird. V.S.K. TK], that Uie 
rwult of the ballot be Aral reported. The Chairman nlli- 
matelj daellned to alUta the oamee of Ui« miaiailioniat* 
for the poll to be made known withoat authority from the 
CounelL 

The Secretary read the Scrutineera’ report announeinK 
the eicctioo of the fotlowisi; eaodidatre 

Aa FKLiima (A). 

MATTIIF.W O.UlBinT [A. 18U3’.. 

KRKKST WILLIAM MARSHALL '.t. 1897L 
GEORGE ilANSOMK (A. HWOJ. Cane Town. 

IlKUBERT ARNOLD HATCUELL fA. 1888; KMtau 
AMallUt 1881], 

HARRY SUIR (A. 1888; Kuny SltdanUl 18831. 
ARTHUR 8YKRK [A. 1888; Soant MetMlut 1889]. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie (F.) moved, and Mr. J. R. Naylor [F.l 
seconded, that the Retruhitiun under By.thw 9 he amended 
to enable etecUone by votlug-papem to be conducted on 
the same line* aa the election of the Council aud Standing 
Committeea. 

Mr. Max Clarke (F.], ecconded by Mr. Broce J. Capell [A.], 
moved aa an amendment that a Committee be forthwith 
appointed to consider the mrtho<i of election and any other 
matter connecte<l therewith, inclndlng a revision of the 
By-laws on the snbject if noceasary. 

By conaent of the respective movers and aecoodera, the 
Isro nropoaitioiu ahove mentioned wore merged Into one, 
and being put to the vote it was attanimoosiy 

Rcat>i.Txs>, That a Committee of the Inatitnte be forth- 
srith appointed to conaidcr the form of voting-papers. 
th«* niethol of rleiHian of Fellows, an«l otbsr niuttcm 
connected therewitli, iiieloding any revision of the 
By laws on Uie nibjeet if nrecaaary. and to repoH 
to a Oonorsl Meeting aa aoon a« poaaibU. 

It waa also 

RcM>i.VKt>, That the Committee referred to in the fore¬ 
going resolution be eonatituled of the following 
membera -vis., Messrs. C. H. Brodie. Max Clarke. 
A. W. B. Cross, T. P. Figgis, P. T. W. Ooldsmilh. 
Edwin T. Hall, Henry T, Hare, ticoige Hubbard, 
and Win. Woodward, with power to adil to Ihelr 
number. 

Tlur following were elecied liy show of hands : 

As AaaoctATCB (43).* 

ARTHUR WILLMOTT ADDISGN [Special Ezam,naliom} 
(Cambriilge). 

ANDREW DANSKINE AITKKN (/»ro6a/io«<r 1904. 

Student 1904] (Airdrie, N.B.). 

JAMK.8 HUTCHESON DE CAYNOTII BALLAKDIE 
\Probationer IH03, Student 1900J. 

JOSEPH BOYLE [Probatiotur 1898. Sttident 19011 
(Bolton). 

JAMES KLLtS BRAITHWAITE [Probationer 1900 
Student 1903] (Leeds). 

SYDNEY BRllKtES I'/Vt^fumer 1808. Student 19011 
AIJIEKT KDWAHD BULLOCK fFn>6o/ioiMr 1900 Stu. 
dent 1903]. 

MICH.kEL BUNNRY [.Sitecini FraMsittafion]. 

JOHN COCKER (Frobu/inwer I90L Student 1903] 
i^trincham). 

TABRA8 TALk’OURD GUMMING [Probationer 1899 
Student 1903] (Reading). ' 

ERNE.ST JOHN DIXON 'Probationer 1880, Student 
1900). 

BFJITRAM DRUMMOND [Probationer 1897. Student 
lUOlJ. 

FRANK DYER [Probationer 1898. Student 1903] (Man- 
cbestet). ' 

• All the eandidatea for Asaceiateahip pasaad the Quali¬ 
fying Examination Novrtnber 1905. 


THOkL\S SPKIRS FRASER [Probationer 1890. Student 
1894) (Dumhartonahire). 

\MLLlAM CURTIS GREEN [Special XraminatiouJ. 

ERNE.ST LLEWELLYN lUMPHHIKE f/Wwttoner 
1809. Student 19011. 

OEOROK ILtNSON (/’n>&isf>oiirr 1901, Student 1003" 
(Halifax). 

CHARLES HENRY HOLDEN [S/vriof ExaminationX, 

.\LEXANDER HAY LAMONT [Probationer 1903, Stu¬ 
dent 190.3] (E4linbnrgb). 

LEONARD WILLIAM CRANDAIX LORDKN [Special 
Examination] (Hythe, Kent). 

WALTER KINGSLEY McDEHMOTT il*rpbatumer 1908. 
.S’fadcNl 1903). 

WILLIAM PERCY MARR [Probationer 1897. Student 
1908] (Kingshridge. S, Devon). 

D.kNIKL MITCHELL [/Vobaiioncr 1901. Student 1903]. 

HENRY ALkRED M(K)N {^preiaf Fxanitnnfionl, 

GEOFFREY MORLAKD [Probationer 1901. Student 
1904). 

HENRk STANLEY MURK,\N [IhrtAationer 1901. .S/uz/eaf 
ll»03] (AuekUnd. N.Z.). 

ALBERT ROHEKT MIERH [.Spectof Examination] 
(Edinburgh). 

ALBEBr CARR NOTLEY [Probatumer 1898, Student 


DOMINIC MARY OCONNOR. BJL. BE. [J^robaiioner 
1901, Student 1903]. 

ALFRED JAMES PKYTO [Special Examination]. 
STANLEY CHURCHILL RAMSEY [J*robationer 1899, 
Student 1903). 

WILLIAM HENRY RILEY [Pfvbationer 1903, .Student 
1904] (Leioaater). 


• niur, \M-rvoaiioner iww, Aiuoent 19011 . 

DUOALD ALEXANDER 8IL4W [Npvciaf FxomiaflfioiiL 

JAMES HUGH,\N SHEARERr/*rt>fvj/izmrr 1900. .SfizdeiS 
1901J. 

PERCY MONTAGUE STRATTON [JSob,iiumer 1001. 
Student 1903j. 

JOHN REYNOLDS SYKES [Probationer 1899. Student 
1003). 

PERCk TURNER [.Speaui Exammatum] (Bradford). 

M.UtCU8 OSWALb TYPE. F.S.L (NpeciiJ Examination] 
(Birmingham). 

REGINALD FRANCIS WHEATLY. RJL [Probationer 
1901, Student 1903], 

KDMlTiD CHARLES MORGAN WILLMOTT r/Voin. 
tioner 1900, Student 1903], ^ 

LEONARD BUTTON WOOD, R.Se. [Probationer 1904 
Student 19041. 


HENRk EDM AHD WOODHEND r/Vu&o/ioner 1900 
Student 1903] (Nottingham). ’ 


Mr. A- Suon Snell [F.j, in aocorilance with notice, 
Mllcd attention to the terms of the Henry Saxon Snell 
Bnpio^ and asked what steps hail been uken by the 
C-oaocil to formulate a scheme for the pnipoaeil Scholar- 
*hip or Ihixe. The Secretary, at the request of the Chiur- 
nmn. ^d the general eomlitiona of the Prixe. and sUtol 
that the subject aet for the rurrent year was a Critical 
Ke^rt on Hospitals for the Treatment of Coiiinraption 
and that the Aascesors would be the R.I.aA. Prixea and' 
Studenuhipa Committee. Mr. Saxon Snell having sug- 
geat^ IhM the aaaeasing body slnmld indude some raeog- 
meed aotboritiaa on hr^itala. and expressed hit ch^ 
to tnow for a Special Committee to deal with the matter 
the Chairrau, on behalf of the Couneil. stateil that Mr’ 
hndl 9 wi^ra aud suggestions should be carried out aa 
far at poaxible. 

On the moUoo of tha Chairman a vote of thanks to tlie 
SeruUneers of ths Yoting-papen lor the ejection of Fal- 
lows was carried by acclamation. 

at lainST*'"^ N-parated 




LEADWOTIK. By F. W. Troup [F.] and Lavtrexce Weaver. F.S.A. 

Read before the Rojal lostitate of British Architects, Moadaj, 19th March tpoS. 


I. By F. W. Troup. 


T HFHE has within the last few years been some revival in the use of lead as a material 
suitable for decorative and ornamental display. It is common knowledge that this 
metal was widely used in the Middle Ages. The ease with which it could be cast and 
wrought by hand gave lead a greater position in the earlier days of simple a))pliance8 than it 
could hold to-day, when steel aud even wrought iron can be melted and moulded to our will. 

Each metal, however, has its own peculiar properties which render it most suitable for 
certain (msitions and purposes; and as it frequently falls to the architect to decide which shall 
lie used, it Itecomes imperative that he should know what these proi)erties are, and why he 
ought to use lead in one case, cast iron in another, and pewter or copper in a third. 

The most prominent <inalitie9 of lead are its durability at ordinary terai>orature8, its 
ductility, its exceptional weight, and its low melting-point. To bring out these qualities more 
clearly it has only to be com|)ared with some of the other metals in common use. 

Copper and tin are both nearly as durable, hut they are four or five times the price of 
lead. Copper as a roofing material is sometimes cheaper than lead, but tliat is l)c<au8e the 
sheets are about a quarter the thickness, and therefore in that proportion less durable, 
HO far as oxidation is concerned. Tin melts at an even lower temperature than lead, and is 
only a little less ductile. This means that sheet tin would have to be at least twice as thick 
as copper ; and as it is a more valuable metal, this puts it out of court for roofing pur|) 08 eB. 
It can lie. and has l)een, used with success where cost is not a consideration. Zinc, again, 
has a somewhat higher melting-point than lead, but it oxidises more rapidly. If used in 
sheets anything approaching the thickness required for lead, its life would l)e considemble, 
as the oxide formed on the surface protects the metal beneath: but although cheaper than 
copper, it is much dearer than lead, even bulk for bulk. Iron oxidises rapidly, especially 
wrought iron and steel. Cast iron lasts longer ; but even galvanised—tlmt is, protected by a 
tliiii coating of xinc—it still msta in course of time. It is well sometimes to remember that 
the roofs of the Houses of Parliament are covered with cast-iron plates. Aluminium is almttit 
within our range as a building material. It is extremely light and very durable, but almost 
as soft as tin, and melts at a comi>aratively low temperature. It cannot be soldered —a great 
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ami^biick to itH 1186 iiv thfl ordinarj artfl, but rathar an advantage for ua if it is ever i>oasible 
to use it as a roofing materjal- 

From Lhis casual glance at the properties of the principal metals It is clear that which¬ 
ever we use we must Ijo careful to seiw and develop its peculiar qaalitiee, taking advantage 
of ihose wliicli ftuil ufi and guarding against wlmt may* from this point of view, be called its 
dclect^^ 

Lend wants this care and judgment in ita treatment as mndi as any metal—any timtenal, 
1 might any—for my comiiariflon of the qualities of lead inigliL easily have extemltMl 1 hey end 
the list of metals only* 

For fifty er sirty ycjvrs of last century lead was almost entirely relegated to the most 
utilitarlfiu of pnrposcfi* A lead roof to all intents meant a Hat roof—one that only birds can 
6C** The worker in lead lieciime ft " regL&tored plumber/' whose chief gloty was his knowledge 
of drairifi ^ he became a ftanilary scientist* His skill* however, as a craftfimtm in the mere 
manipulation of lead was and is unstiqiassetl* What he had lost was n loss common to all 
the trades, as the crafta have rightly come lo be called—namely, the skill to [day, lo sing, 
and tn liLiigU—in fact* lo write a ijoem with his materia!* That power, since we ent adrift 
from tradition, soems lo iie gone for ever; and whether a new i radii ion can over again ite 
fonueil very mucli depends upon whether we can resist the vagariefi of fashion and the effortK 
of the selLconscioufl geniiiB mainly searching after some new thing, 

Nevortbeless here we ore, like it or not as we may* and our liounden duty is to do the 
beat wo can with what comes to our hand in men and matorials; and milled lead is aim of 
the first 11 lings that comes to cur liaiul, but a dull and iiasty material comiMired with lead 
riui <mt in the old way by casting the molten metal on a sand bed to the actual thickness 
required for uwe* The art of casting 1ms never been entirely abandoned. Cast sheets have 
alwavB liflcn need for lighthouse work, and many of the cathedrals kept up llm old pnvetice, 
and some do so still. Luckily we are not always re^trietetl to milled lead i east sheet can 
eassilv be limight in Ihe open market at Hie present day. It sells at a rather higher price 
thiur milled sheet of the ftamo weighl. The slieoteare naturally not quite so even in thickness* 
and therefore a lioavier average weight inufit be used in order that the minim ntn tliiekueBa 
ahall be eiiual to the unvarying thickness of ills macliine-pioduo^d sheets* 

I'or a lint lead r<Kif* often liable to be walked upoiip there is not much to he gained from 
using vast sheets, A lead Hat Ss not part of a l^niidicg that, as a rule, is much aeeu, else the 
surface lexture of llie east sheet is worth msking some slight sacrifice to obtain, especially if 
Lho (phbfnsliioned oiien roll or Hat welt-roll can lie used* Either of those joints is preferable 
to the usual mmiern r?>ll wiili its wooden core* The wockI roll \i&& to lie large* and therefore 
clumsy ; elsH we have leaks arising from capillary atlmetion between the aheets* The open 
roll has not this delect, bul can not, of courso, aland under muoh foot traffic . When lead ia 
used, ae in a spire or turret, it is then certainly worth while to use coal slieeL Even with a 
wooden core in the rolls the cast sheets do not cause suction to sneh an extent as milled lead. 

Lead, agam, neither milled nor cast* should he laid directly upon oak uulesa the latter, 
ill order to gel rid of the sap, hiift been aoaked for some weeks or months in fresh water. In 
the form of planks n week or two ia sufficient : bul in the log it must lie much longer, and then 
iiitand on end to osftiat the draining out of the fiuids. 

The natural surface of the lead as it is cast is the beat to use as the ex|}osed surface m a 
roof or elsewhere. Wlien there is ornament of sny sort to be cast with the sheet, then the 
under or sand surface must be exposed ; there is then no choice* This can be as rough 
t%.s vou like, for roofs or rain-water heads and a coarse sand may be then used for the 
mntiiig bed* Ikil for things which come close to tUo eye, or which may l>e handled, a much 
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finer sand should ho More care ia then required in the casting lo liiovide for the CBcaite 

of the steam formed by the molten metal ou the damp send. For a " repeat" omamimti or 
for casting letters and figurefl for dates, a lead mould can Ijo ujjed. TIiib fa easily mado and 
lasts for a long time, hut brass or cast iron gives a more penniuient nrlTole. For knc^ba and 
fmials it is poasibie ^ith a lead ur brass mould U* till it with nioUeu lead, and after two or 
three se>cond6 empty out the interior unsoliiUlied lead, giviug a hollow casting without tho 
trouble and ei£|:«use of making u eoro as for a brass or iron casting. Even such things as 
soil-pipe traps used to be cast in this way^ id though uow' these are usually aqnees!:ed out by an 
uneven but controlhiblo hydraulic pressure which forces the tube to right or to left as the lead 
exudes from the orihce. Lead, however, is so easy to twist and turn into decorative form^ and 
to cast into ornamental patierue that 1 would counsel designers to use some restraint* As it is 
but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous, so it is from legitimate beauty to the iiauseation 
of excessive ornament* With this danger In view 1 ventiu'e to urge designere ne^v'cr to forget 
their material; do not design a thing to look well uu Use jaiper if it must he, but only 

as a means to an end ; and, even in modelling, the hnnl material must never he lost sight of. 
It is quite possible to make a casting from a single patleni in several different materinla, hut 
to take fall advantage of the best that can bo got out of each mat-erial that original thitteru 
ought really to be varied in each case. For a plaster cast, lor example, you may have 
moderately high relief; but it should be soft in contour, and there is no speciEil reasott for 
economy m material. In lead there is great reason for economy of material, and you can 
have finer lines, and can reckon on l)oiiding, soldering, or even to some extent iMJtjsing up your 
casting after it is made. In cast irtoj, liesiilea having shrinkage and IracLime to consider, you 
have in it some of the qualities of both the other materials; bnt it cannot be lient like lead, 
nor trimmed and cut with the eojne ease as a idaster cast. 

To reiurti to lead lor a moment, there are eeverul other ways of omn men ting it 
besides by cubthig it in moukls or in damp sand whidli has been moiildeil by [milems or 
stomps. 

It is very easy to uniiko fretwork itatiems for vein tikting panea in w'induws or as aval lance 
round ii letidicd dormer or door^hoo*!. This is certiiiiily best done wiiU cbissels uml gouges on 
ft block of load. The chisel should be wet, tia any plumbeFs txjy knows who has got to the 
length of cutting a sheet of lead with a draw-knife. 

Lead can also be incieed and the incised luies Ijlied with various ctiloiircHl mawtics m 
loiters or whut shapes you wUL 

One cd the most gorgeous loMsibilitios for decoration in l«ad is tg be liad by Liimuig the 
metal in some design of ornamental or figure decoration im<l then glazing over the tin BuriiK'c 
with transparent colours, flow' long these colout^s last 1 am unable tu sav, but the tinned 
ground on whicb it is laid is panuanent. and the colour tun thus, without groat dilficulty, lie 
ronewed, especially if the figures are, an they nsed to be, outlined with broad iucised liiius 
filled with block mabtic* 

I have said little in the&e temurka utmut what was, alter all, the chief metboil of warkiug 
Lead and using it in the build urge of the Middle Ag^. This w'os simply to fake the plain cast 
sheets, and after cutting it to the outline aa near as mighl Ihj, utiil hi convenient size for 
handling, to dress, lioss, and lieat it up to ttie shufie reijuired. Sometimes these forma W'oro 
carried on wooden cores; at other tinies on a framework of Iron, or wore simply lixed liy iron 
hooka and brackets on the timber frumlng. Tills art is as dead as Queen Anno. If i.'i a 
personal art like &culptnrfr~very often it was sculpture—and no amount of deaigning by 
onoUier for the craftsuuin to execute will do much to restore it, So far iis manipulation of 
the metal k coucemed, the akill and knowledge m work lead ore slill with us* Anyone who 
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goes to see the exhibits of the many technical classes can see for himself |)erfect miracles of 
wlwit can l>e done in beaten lead, but they are mere tours-de-forcr. The art has l)een so long 
divorced from the craftsmanship, and the teaching of tradition so long deserted, that their 
reunion is hardly a matter to Ije accomplished in a single generation. We can hut live in 
liope. 

I must not, however, detain you longer. My colleague has many things to show you and 
tell you about examples, monumental examples, of tvhat has been done in this country in 
leadwork. We cannot perhaps boast such gorgeous shows of leadwork as are to be found in 
France; but for beauty of proportion and design some of the Elnglish lead-covered spires are 
hartl to l}€at, and the numerous examples remaining will l)o a surprise to many. 


11. THE K.\1{LIER LEAD SPIRES. By Lawbence Weaver, F.S.-\. 

I T seems to me that anyone reading a Pai)er on leadwork before so distinguished an 
architectural gathering should have at least one of two qualifications: he should be 
either an architect or a lead-worker. Mr. Troup is both. J am neither. I am only 
an antiquary, and I confess that the high respect which 1 have always fell for this Royal 
Institute was painfully reduced when you did me the honour to ask me for a Paper on a 
subject about which 1 con obviously know nothing. 

I beg, however, that all complaints may be addressed to the President. 1 have already 
arrange<l that Mr. Troup shall answer all the awkward questions. 

As to a subject, I felt that to range vaguely over leadwork generally would be useless in 
the time at my disjiosal. I am already somewhat on record in the matter of pipe heads, 
cisterns, statues, and fonts, and I w’ill therefore confine my wearying remarks to leaded spires, 
and amongst them to the Gothic examples only. The Wren spires made such a break in the 
traditional forms that they make a separate subject. 

Lead has cerUinly no worthier use than in roofing. It equally certainly has no nobler 
use than in the covering of spires, for spires are the greatest concession that Gothic architecture 
has made to constructed beauty and symbolism ^ and amongst them the lead-covered timber 
spire Ukes an honoured, if a small and rather forgotten, place. Tlie lead spire has a 
character all its own, and maintaias its character of a spiritualised roof more intelligibly than 
a stone spire can do. The white, almost glistening, patina w’hicb comes with age on lead, 
where air is not l>efouled with smoke of cities, makes the spire stand like a frosted spear 
against the sky, and the slight twists, which almost every timber spire has taken, give a 
IHjculiar sense of life. These are “ refinements ” which do not fit into Mr. Goodyear's theories, 
but result from the sun sporting with a slender timber structure, made more sensitive bv its 
metal coal. A shingled spire is apt to twist (Cleobury St. Mortimer is an example); but there 
is none shingled that compares with the inebriate vagaries of the lead spire of Chesterfield. 

One of the most mteresting jwinta that arises with lead spires, as indeed with nil subjects, 
is the question of origins, and in this connection 1 must mention shingled as well as leaded 
timber spires. Mr. Francis Bond in Gothic Architecture in England takes some iwins to 
classify spires of all types. He divides them into Tathless and Parapelted spires. The 
I^thless he divides again into Class I., timber spires, and Glass II., broach spires. As a 
subdivision of timber spires he includes those spires built in stone which are yet of the 
limber type, such as 8t. Kyneburga, Castor, Xorthonts. Among the timber spires which he 
gives under his “ l^ithloss ” heading I will deal with the following: 
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a. Shere, Tangraere, MerHthani, Newhaven, Fliimptoii. These are shingled, and may lie 
taken ati the Hrst remove from spires square on plan, which are simply lofty roofs. 1 propose 
to identify them as the ** collar-type.*’ They are of n form e<{ually appropriate to lead and 
to shingled coverings. Octagonal in their up[)6r (Kirtions, the diagonal sides spread and bend 
outwards Ui the corners of the tower, which they meet in a |Kjint. The vertical timbers of 
the octagon are framed in a collar which is supported by the timlwrs of the lower part. 

h. Ityton, Northumberland, is strictly of this collar-type, but leaded, the angle between 
the lower and the upper parts of the spire being, however, much more obtuse, and resembling 
rather, in general pro|)ortion8, the Braunton broach. 

c. Godaiming is not of this t 3 rpe of pathless spires, but a pure broach, and should have 
been in Mr. Bond's Class li. 

tl. Hemel Hempstead, Wickham Market. Walsingliam, Chesterfield, and Harrow are not 
even pathless, but {Mira^ietted spires, which stand within the wall line of their towers, and 
should have l>een in Mr. Bond's Class III. Moreover, none of the lust four has a collar. 
All run down straight from top to base. 

1 now offer an amended classification fur lead spires, baseil uii Mr. Bond's, but correctetl. 

Pathless *— L Collar-type, e.tj. Ryton. 

11. Broach-type, e.*j. Brauutou, Bamst4iple, Godaiming, Ickleton. Swym- 
bridge, Almundsbury. 

III. Pinnacled type, e.g. Long Sutton, and 8t. Nicholas, Alierdeen. 

ParapetUd * — I. Collar-type, r.y. St. John's, Perth, the tower of which has a heavy over¬ 
sailing parapet within which the spire stands. 

11. Brooch-type, e.g. Hemel Hempstead. 

III. Straight-sided type, e.g. Harrow, Chesterfield, Minster, Great Baddow, 

Much Wenlock, Wickham Market. 

IV. Spirelets, e.g. East Harling. Wenden Ambo, Swaffljam, Hitchin, Saw- 

bridgeworth, and Ash, Kent. 

A certain difficulty arises in the definition of lead spires uw'ing to the somewhat loose 
use of the word ** broach." The type which 1 call “ collar-type " is sometimes called ** broach," 
but iucorrectly. 

The essence of the broach I take to l>e that the fiUing-iu between the angles of the tower 
and the diagonal faces of the spire shall be of pyramidal form. Mr. Bond says, when dealing 
with broach spires: ** Just as the timber spire-form was eopie<l in stone, so the stone broach 
was copied in wood, e.g. at Braunton, Devon." He does not, however, point out that there 
are more broach-type than collar-tyiie pathless leade<l spires. One must, however, concede 
the collar-type os being the original and uatural form for a timber spire. Mr. Prior, in hia 
History o/ Gothic .irt in England, writes of “wooden Itawl-covered spires, first the models 
and then the copies of the stone." And again: “ Almoudsbtiry, Gloucestershire, Hemel 
Hem{»siead, Hertfordshire, and Braunton, which, being wood and lead reproductions of the 
Northamptonshire * broach,’ may be conjectured us originally due to its intlueuce." 

»So much may be admitted without suggesting that the lead broach is a sliwisli or 
unintelligent copy of the stone broach. It is a question of carpentry. The construction of 
the collar-type is more congenial to wooii than is the broach. The octagonal framing calls 
(but not, I thiuk, very urgently) fur strutting at the base. In the broach the main framing 
is strutted by single timbers rmining through the diagonal faces of the octagon ; and this is 
not so satisfactory as the double strutting of the cardinal faces, which obtains in the collar- 
tyiMj. 
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I am inclined to look at the question rather from the point of ^new of weathering. The 
builder of loa<l spires had u simple problem to face. He had to put an octagonal spire on a 
square tower, and to provide a weathering from the diagonal faces of the spire to the angles 
of the tower. In the case of shingled spires he elected to construct what I have called the 
collar-type; in the case of leaded spires he used Iwth the collar-type and the broach-type, 
but the latter more commonly. 

While it is true that in stone broach spires the pyramidal broach, borne on a squinch, 
buttressed the spiie and had an important constructional function, it seems e<|ually true that 
in timber spires the constnictional significance of the broach- or collar-type is less marked. 

From the weathering point of view, the broach-type is as efficient as the collar-type, and 
I feel strongly that the broach is far the more attractive. 

Regarding the question of development, Mr. Prior’s view that the lead broach was inspired 
by the rise of the Xorthomplonshire stone broach is confirmed geographically. The leadetl 
spires of broach-type in Devonshire, Gloucestershire, and Surrey are comparatively near 
Northamptonshire, while the furthest lead spires—viz. Ryton, Northumberland, and St. John’s, 
Perth —are of the collnr-tyi>e. 

The question is hardly helped by considering the drawings that remain of the destroyed 
cathedral spires in Dugdule and elsewhere, os they are profoundly unreliable in detail. 

The history of destroyed lead spires is a fascinating one, but 1 have no time to refer to 
any but that of Lincoln, and to that only by reason of what eundves. I illustrote the central 
tower on which the pinnacles are leaded, melancholy reminders of the glorious spire which 
has gone. The pinnacles are probably restorations done at the time when the fiimsy stone 
iNittlemcnts were done by Essex in 1775. 

I illustrate another notable detail of Lincoln in the lead-covered wood i)arai>et, which 
from the ground looks like stone. It is only on the west side of the south-east transept, and 
exactly copies the bulk of the parapets, which are, of course, in stone. 

Before 1 leave cathedral leadwork I would mention the lead cresting from Exeter 
Cathedral, and note that the same fleur-de-lys form peraiate<l, long after tlie Gothic spirit 
was dead, as an ornament to the edges of the Aberdeen spires. 

1 will now deal in a little detail with some examples of the different types I have 
classified. 

Of Class 1., {ittthlesfl collar-type, Ryton shows a very irregular meeting of the diagonal 
ribs on the (aces of the octagon. 

Of Cbiss II., [luthless broach, Almondsbury has, for its height, very small broaches: they 
strike the diagonal faces at a comparatively acute angle. 

With regard to the leading, the sheets are narrow, and the diagonal arrangement of the 
rolls is carried down to the base of the spire. There are no spire lights, but very small 
oi)enings fur ventilation near the top. At Braunton, Devon, however, there are gabled 
vertical spire lights with luffer boards, and the rolls are gradually worked from a diagoiml 
arrangement to the horizontal, half-way down the spire lights, a treatment which adds much 
interest. At Barnstaple the spire lights are a still more notable feature than at Braunton. 
1 think Barnstaple the finest existing broach. At Swymbridge (like Braunton, near Barn¬ 
staple) the spire has gabled lights similar to Braunton, but the spire was restored a few years 
ago, and 1 cannot say whether it is now as it originally was. 

Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, lias a remarkable spire. It is very low compared with the 
height of the tower, and has an odd treatment. 

The chief characteristic of the collar-type of shingled spire is tliat the sides do not' run 
down straight from the ai)ex to the base, resting on the tower wall. At the collar the line 
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both of the cardinal and of the dia){onal sides breaks outwards. This is true of Merstham, 
Pembnry, Plumpton, Tangntere, and Newhaven, all shingled. It is also true of St. John’s, 
Perth, leaded collar-type. It is, however, not tho case with Hadleigh. Suffolk, and Ryton, 
Northumberland, both iea<lod collar-type. 

The peculiarity of Ickleton is that, though it is broach-type, the sides break outward 
about Imlf-way down the broach itself, and so give it a strong superficial resemblance to such 
shingled spires as Merstham. Ickleton is llie only leaded broach which has come under my 
notice which presents this peculiarity. It is, in fact, a compromise between the broach- and 
collar-tyi>e8, and goes, I think, to help my contention tliat the actual broach is as natural an 
angle finish for a timber as it is for a stone spire. Ickleton spire is of date 1351. Godaiming 
spire is of beautiful proportion and a little twisted. 

Of Class III., pathless pinnacled spires. Long Sutton is, I believe, the only Burvi\ing 
English example. 

I turn now to tho porapetted spires, Class I., collar-tyiic. The spire of St. John’s, Perth, 
is unusual in that it is of collar-type standing within the tower walls, and the parapet is 
heavily corl)elled out. In proportion to the tower it is very low and squat. There is a mass 
of information with regard to Scottish spires with which I shall shortly bo dealing in the 
Burlington Magazine, 

Of the parapetted broach-ty))o Uemel Hempstead is not a very convincing example, since 
the i)arai>et covers all but the top of the broach, and the spire looks straight-sided. I havtt 
not had an opportunity of inspecting It, and but for Mr. Prior’s mention of it as a broach 
1 should from a mere examination of the photograph have blundere<i into describing it as a 
straight-sided spire. 

Of Class III. of the parapetted type, the straight-sided spires. Great Badduw', Essex, is 
nohiblo for its economy of rolls. On each face there is only one roll between the angle rolls, 
and this ceases at the fourth horizontal division from the top. The little belleote is an 
interesting addition, but, I imagine, quite recent. 

Harrow, on the other hand, is protUgal of rolls, there lieing three on each face between 
the angle rolls. The spire is of the fifteenth century. On the leatl near the Ixase of tho spire 
are writ large tlie names of the churchwardens of 1823 under whom the spire was re(>aired, 
and, curiously enough, also the legend. ** Hannah Patman. plnml)er, 1823.” This lead-working 
lady was carrying on the business of her deceased husband. 

Minster is another of the spires with vertical rolls only. 

Wickluim Market’s special interest is that it is an octagonal spire on an octagonal tower. 

Of Chesterfiebl 1 need say little—it is so well known—save to |X)int out that the rolls are 
of herring-hone arrangement, as is more common with {>athlesH spires, while vertical rolls are 
more usual with parapetted examples. 

Of the parapetted spirelets. which 1 have called Class IV., there are numerous examples. 
These engaging little spikes have obviously no justification except a purely decorative one. 
To i)eople who want to justify everything a broach-or collar-type spire is a roof, and Ijells 
can bo hung on it. For the large pUin spire standing within a parajiet there is less excuse, 
and for the spirelet none at all. 

Tho spire of East Harling, which dates from 1450, is not only the most Hinbitious in 
Engbind from the leml-worker’s point of view, but, I think, the most lieautifui. The spire 
proper stands on an octagonal drum with vertical sides, also leaded. This conjmiction of 
spire and drum is an imitation in petto of the octagonal interm<Nliate stage between tower 
and spire that we find in stone at Wilby and Exton. There is in Dugdale a drawing of n 
very notable feature of Hulm .\bbey, Norfolk, which is of cognate oliaracter. 1 reproduce it. 
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Tlifl iowflr Btag« uf th& spire appears to Imvu Ijeen circtUrtr md altogether leatlfed. It Lj in a 
general way the ancestor o! the Eoat Harling treatment- 

The fipirelel of SwaflFham la very interestingj if late. It lias also heen restored, in 18911, 
hy W, 0- Milne, hut ao pioufily as to roh the word " restoration " of its sting. The liiatory 
of the spire, aa kimlly given me l>y Jfr. >filne, ia so mlereating as to deserve extent! e<l mention. 
The tower is of 1507-1510. U is not. known whether ft spire wfts iiullt then, hut I conjecture 
not, I incline to date the first Bpire aliout 1600. In 1777 the spire was taken down becitttBe, as 
the vQBtry ininuteE state, it was oh3erv(?d to bo out of periiendienlftr, XJpoh this one of the 
cluireh wardens and the vicar employed Mr. W. Ivory, an eminent architect of ^Norwich, imd 
%rr* Efiliert Treegard, of London, a lelirod builder, to lake a survey of the spire. After 
ftutw'ey thflv reported that the spire was dangerouh and must l>e taken do’ivn. A vestry 
meeting then made order that Mr. Frost, carpenter, " do forthwith repftir the spire at on 
expense of ^80." Apparently the joint wisdom of the eminent architect and the retired 
builder was flouted, and the spire only ordered to l>e repaired. The stienuous Mr. Frost, 
however, " without further application to the wardens, proc^^oil to fake the spire down entirely 
and to rebuild another.'^ 

In 1778 the wardens are presented with a bill for *.4517 Ui, 54^7,, the iloabtlGas for 
moral and intetlectnal damage consequent on the original contract only having been for ^80. 
After much wrangling they i^ettled for ^387 0^. One feels that Tifr, Frost’s honour was 

secure. He gave away idO, but lie triumphs with Sfcfif. — altogether a charming picture of 
the engaging ways of Qontractors in the (dghteeuLh cani-uvy ! To return to the spire itself. 
The drum was nol taken down in 1896, though some of the decayed timhors were replaced by 
new. The oi>en oak aiending was entirely reuewed, the old work being very dehatted— donldlesw 
some of our friend Mr, Frost's work. The tipifor part of ihe spire has been rehuilt to preciftoly 
tlie same dimensions and details as Ijefore. By far the most inlercating feature, however, is 
the ornamentation of the drum. Cross keys and swords are surrounded with a moulding, 
egg-ftbai>e in outline, and 1| iueb thick. The&e doubtless came from the spire which 
\[r. Frusl pulled down, as they were simply fixed by two large iron nails, asaistoil by two 
hooks at the top to liang them fit poaillon, They have been reflxoif with every care. I doubt 
not that such omamente us these were common features of mediieval lead spires, and have 
disappeared aa the sjdree which now exist were repaired, and reloaded. 

Having dealt so far with the history of lead spires, 1 now venture someth mg by way of 
donstruclive criticism. Mr, Letbaby when dealing with lead 0.3 a roofing matoruil [joints 
out ihftt metal architctUiire was in early days the Hrclutoclure of the [jootft. That ia hardly 
its oharat'ter to-day. Alter Chariug Cross we loitk to the <'^ot 0 ner ruther thiui (o the p>ol. 
It is unquee^tionable, however, that iiutch thought has l^en given Ut tbo use of irtm roiistmr- 
tion. if haply it might lie made m beautiful m it is often iisefnl. People have gibed, and 
jufilly, at the jjapering with stone of the steel Hkelelon of the Tower Bridge and aimiljLi* 
Btriicturt^s. Critics of architecture liavelaid down witli dogmatic Impressivenees tluit, conceuloil 
in Ihe womb t>f time, there must be an adequate -Hleel arehitecUtre which shall !«■ lestheticjiiUy 
satisfying. The architeotunvl heavens have lieen loudly invoked that a Wren may arise 
who shall ilo thB thing and briug in 0 new era. The hypothetical Wreui, however. Lingers. 

Now I trtiat that my lllustraLiooti have shown how Iteautiful Imid spiros can he and are. 
We cannot doubt tlmt ihej^ held a high place In the affections of the nie^ffi'val architect.. The 
lead gave turn no trouble : he gamed infinite variety of surface by different arrangomente of 
the rolls ; he outlined great cartoons on the faces of lila spires (aa at Clmlons-Biir-Manie), 
and blftxoued them with gold and colonrs; he wanted the metabcased arcljiteclura of the 
poeta, and be got it—his difficulty was that be could not keep it. His timber framing was 
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in danger of tire from above and tire from below. Lightning conductors luve minimised, if 
they have not rendere<I impoesible, the former disaster, but there is always the danger to a 
timber spire from fire arising in the txdfry-stage or in the }x>dyof the church. After a timber 
spire had been burned down once or twice and rebuilt, and then burned down again, even the 
desire for a metal-covered spire gave way Iteforo motives of economy, and stone replaced the 
timber and lead. 

To-day there is on alternative. Our spires can be built in steel and sheathecl in lead, 
and will defy the dames. I suggest that here is a field where there is room for effort and 
the possibility of notable achievement. 1 do not make any suggestions os to the precise form 
the steel skeleton shall take, or what material shall be intermediate between steel and lead. 
These points are matters of detail. The construction should present no difficulties. The 
spire has but to carry itself. I am concerned rather to emphasise the fact that here is one 
field, not unimportant even if it be small, where steelwork may come into its own; may come 
faithfully and gracefully ; luny be the metal bones of a metal architecture. 1 claim for it that 
it preserves the initial idea of a spire that it is a glorified roof; that the lead surface gives 
opportunities fur colour treatment that a stone spire cannot give. 1 believe that, had the 
medieval architect found the material to his hand, we should be pointing to-day to his Icided 
steel spires as notable examples of the Gothic spirit. But I can happily do more than babble 
of these things. 1 can show you a design for a leaded steel tower. This my friend Sir 
Charles Nicholson has done to illustrate my suggestion, and I am sure you will add your 
thanks to mino for his kindness in backing my lame words with his strong and brilliant 
brush and pencil. It will not be attributed to my gratitude and to my friendship for him, tliat 
I describe this Bleiem Kirche as instinct with the poetry and m^^tery which are the character¬ 
istics of great architecture. I can only hope that some ecclesiastical Macenas will be found, 
for whom Sir Charles can materialise this dream church encrowned with lead. So f>ir it has 
only been built in Strelsuu, and its date is Februaiy' 1906. Strelsau —so Sir Charles tells me— 
is little visited by aroliitectural tourists, and you can book tickets only at 2, New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn; but when you get there (if you take an introduction from Mr. Anthony Hope), 
the natives wilt tell you of the Prisoner of Zenda, and you may perchance make a measured 
drawing of Rudolf's tomb. 

Finally, 1 have to express to you ray sincere condolences on a severe loss which you (and, 
indeed, I) have sufTeretl this evening. The fact is, that I am to l)e regarde<l merely as an 
unhappy makeshift. A Paper on leadwork should insU^d have been read to you by your 
distinguished Fellow Mr. Lelhaby, who is to me, a.H to all interested in leadwork, Iwth the 
law and the prophets. Hud Mr. Lethahy discoursed to you, he would have presented to you 
the philosophy of leadwork in the luminous fashion which is his happy gift. He would have 
shown you the spirit of leadwork. 1, save in the case of the Bleiern Kirche, have hut ]>araded 
l)efore you its bones. 

1 am greatly indebted for permission to reproduce photographs to ^fiss £. Morton (Almondsbury), 
A. K. Goddard, Ew]. (Ickleton), B. H. Bo<lcll, Esq. (Lincoln pnmpct). The Bmunt m and Exeter prints 
ore from mj collection of leadwork phoUigraphs taken by Mr. W. Galswuriby Davie. The Rylun print 
is by Messrs. Valentino. 
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DJSCITSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 
Mr. EdtiTin T. Vic/!~Prt'$idmf, in the Cimir. 


CoLOSEL LENOX TRENDERGAST [H.J.], 
vbo ifose lit the imstanre of tbe Chairnuin to move 
a vote of thaukH iof tbu Papon^ said ba i^hoiild 
like to adopt in n difTerent eteoiiiu tbe wojtiIh that 
fell IrouL ths lost speaker at tiu) openin^K c^f his 
most interesting lecture^ ’dzn, that he hod under¬ 
taken the STtbjtspt bufom nut as on UjriGhilect^ 

nor &a a murker. He confedseii Lhot he fuand 
himself in the smsio raeilion, without the know¬ 
ledge of whioh they liad jsisit bad uo faithful im 
expositioD. Tilt; ^tibject brought luetum them that 
oveoing hml lioen to him of the greatest fK>ssIb1e 
sadfifoction, for it we a little out of their usual 
gtoovCi Many came to tbidr miiietinga who knew 
as much na tteing told them; but ho doubted 
if them wero man;^' presoot who knew much 
about lodMlwork iu its Ards tie scdho ; yet there 
were few groat Architecttiml works throughout 
Europe that vroro nut imlobted for thoir bwuty 
to tha ntilisation of VAtiotis fomis of loulwork. 
The uninitiAted little knew the eitreme vaIuo o! 
tlio material uaod Architookuratly. Ho himaelf 
WAS not an archiifct; be bud, however^ the honour 
of being an Assoaiate of their great Institute^ and 
iherafure might ba preanmod tu have aome low 
for the arti but ho never went down to West¬ 
minster without wondoring that this great country, 
which pa*fle*sad one of the mtifft intemsting and 
most reiUHirkubie hullSt that hod existed nearly five 
hundred ymm^ (Kuihi Icavo it standing In front of 
thi! great Abbey, with its present raumhockle POfdj 
instead of thu glorious leaden roof that ought to 
repbvee it. It was astounding to him that a 
country which prafeitsed tn liare aomc love for art 
and for archii^turo ahoulid be unable tu niaJise 
that such ft stdendld building Inckod its appropriate 
crownings snu was nhsotnteiv mined in its pm^nt 
position for want (d its Iwiloii rotif. The great 
ATcbiteot who built the Ifauaes of PjifhAnient 
novennoant iu hla plans ihnttliat Ludl should show 
itself; but lus masters having ebuseu to niter his 
plan, and to expo^ the biuldiug, tbclr first duty w&s 
to give it ft leaden roof, which alone could make 
Westminstur Hall lo>k wliat it ought to he* The 
Pfipers bad given them m^iet valuable itifommtiOD 
in the flirat iuHtauce on the tcobnical side, and, iu the 
socorHl, ftltbough it W'rts mi>dDaUy repudiated by the 
iMtnrcr, on the architectural ntdu also; th^y uxiultl 
proro, ho WES sum, uf the groateet possible sendee 
to architects. As regurdg Chesterfield spire, it wua 
now fifty years atnee he first mw it, am! be noted 
the epithets applied to it that evening as to its 
inebriated twistings* He hud years ago ondeiivoured 
to AecerUtin the tHisnti of its citraurdinary form, 


Slid the conclusion he bad arrived at from the iu^ 
fariiifttion he hiul beau able to ohiain from lecat 
axi>ertu at tlie time was that tbc thin^ was 
deliberately done. Ho doubted if twistinga 
by nature could have produced it* This double- 
Imnelletl lectnre, os be might coll it, appealed 
particularly to bini, and ho had come down at 
some trouble expressly to hear it. They hod bad 
Ixith sides of tha question piit before them in as 
able and pleasant a manner as it wiia possible to 
receive It, and he bo^ed to move ibat they ofTer 
thoir best thanks to tbe leetumrs- 
Hn* n. V. LAXCHESTER [J.], in ^joconding 
the vote, said there were two points about which 
bo aboTjId like to a^k i]uof!tioDS, H would be in¬ 
teresting if Mr, Troup could give tbem a littlo more 
inforiUAtlou os to the oioct mcthiid of tinning^ or 
the application of other metobi to lend. The other 
point was raised by Mr* Weaver—viz*, aa to a 
suitable matbod of putting lead on a construction 
other tlian wodh That would bo a great help to 
Ihem. It waa not necessary to plead tbo cauao of 
lead liefom urchlCeotB i they all liked it, pArticnlarly 
for the fine conjuncLton it made with certain Etoues, 
such OB porilaad stime* The boautiitd harmony of 
colour botweOQ old lead and Portland Ktoiw wa# 
not obtainable by any either such dissinailiir mate¬ 
rials* What he dei^ircd to know was whether they 
could get a thoroughly fine-prool coofitniutionj like 
reinforced concrete and nttooh lead to it in a 
itarisfoctory wuy* Mr, Troup had hod more oicpe- 
Fieuecin the niateml thou moat of them \ and they 
would be glad to have the r&sult of hts n'^carches. 

Siu CHARLES NICHGI.BON [F.j aaid he 
ahould tike to know what tiniluir woa tiijed at 
Chesterfield. He always uuder^tood that the 
tudsting of tbfi atueplB wag due to the gteen timber 
iisod in ita conBlrtiction. Possibly n ftood rleol of 
elm might have boon used in it, and elm was voiy 
apt to twist and curl uji. ff elm was used^ that 
would Account for the twisting* 

Mr, C. HARRISON TOWNSENI> [F.J said 
bo wiahod very buartny to support the voto of 
tbajiks. Reference had been made to one who 
Wild wttU known aa an ortiat who Ijad helped 
very much to revive tiui intorest in the oraft of 
working in laid—viz* Professor Ulhuhy. A atill 
earlier worker in the field was tbo lute Mr, Eden 
N^field. Thc«ie who, like himself, bod boen 
privileged to work Mongdde Ncftficld would 
remember how' keenly he sought to revive the 
intoreet in load and to make urtidtic use of it, and 
tbU^ too, at a time—ftonie twenty-five or thirty 
years ago—when the mftterial was simply used for 
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plumlier^s wafk. remembered, for iDfltanDC, a 
work Bnbbjconibe, be tUou^ht—hut Sir Churloa 
NiohoIsoD could coahrm ^1TT^ io thin—whore 
Nefilield jutrcHluccd lead oomjced ^vith tuouJded and 
oaAt ioddenhf eiipportmg them at mterv^le, a load 
pampet divided into panda oi which ouch woa 
emricbod with u dlfiei^t fnoiif^ and which nn the 
w'hde length of ihe building, Thia, he repented, 
WHS at a time when Iwiii was by the rest of bis 
fellow architects undreamt of os a materinl to do 
anything hut cover a lend dat with. He wai^ glad 
of tiio opportunity to draw aLteution ngain to tlio 
work of OOP who was a master In his art, hut whose 
work hiwl not received the reocgtiition one might 
have bop«l: it would. 

Mit. MAUKlCE B. ADAMS [.ftl said it occurred 
to him the other riaj, iii dsalittg with a matter 
where lead aiul iron came together, that it would 
not ho n had thing to utilise tiralite. He pro¬ 
posed to use uralite in this case ns a niateruil to 
insiihite the iron from the lead,. He did not know 
whothor Mr» Troup had ever thoaght of that, or 
whether anyono else had so used it; but ho (Mr. 
Adams) would suggest that the neceflsity of keap- 
iug lead nwey from iron might ];» readily ov'erteme 
by Strips of umiita. Tbja material was extremely 
bnzd, and could lie screwed through and out like 
wood. It was composed of asbestos, aud liu thought 
no ohomiml action could pos^hly take place 
between the lead tmd the iron with a sheet of 
umlite iuterv'etiLdg, It was always well to keep 
such new materiulM Wforo one. lie could well 
imagine that in a spiro of stool or reinforced con- 
orete, as Mr. l^nchosier hiid suggested, whore the 
stool w'ouhl rtecesearily crop up more or loss tow'axdit 
tho surface, and whore it wuidd be perhaps unwise 
to use load without somo inMjrveiung: nuLteria], 
uralite might Ijo usefully employed, Tho necessity 
of protecting sheet lend ugiunst the action of oak 
was uQvor more bireibly domonstratetl than ill the 
new lantom ovGr the crossiog at Hly Cnthedmh 
A ooiuparativcly »hnrt time after tliat wa^ put up, 
if bo remombored righlly, tho leod was m dia^ 
integrwtod that it all had to be re^rectetJ, He was 
sure that no one Could speak on im noCasion like 
the present without offering ainccre eongrntulattonx 
to the Iscturare, and also to tho InsLitnte, for having 
brought about so very pleasant iiiul valuable ati 
optortunity for discuosing an artistic and proctical 
suSject 

Mu. E. W, HUPSON ho should like 

to be associated with the vote of thunks. They 
htwl all thoroughly onjoyod tJio loctnres, and the 
exaroplo^ that hud been Wught before them were 
to many ijulte now. Ho was Tory ranch interested 
in tho mere omamoutal spires, and paTticDlnrl.y in 
East Hjirllug ; oud when it utiS fuUowod up W such 
h Rplendld idea as that given in Sit Charles 
NicholRun’H drawing, it threw a light on what had 
lioen to him a prebUmi. until Mr. Starkio tTardnur 
suggcjitod that it wa^ a loOrlecl conetruttion. in tho 


Paper on the same subject rend two yearn ago, 
when bo (the speaker) offered some remarks,* He 
referred to tho tower and spire ^f the home of 
the KnigUta Hoapitallers in England, which was 
described by fitow ao hoiiig '^a gresi orjiament to 
the City the like of which he boil never seen : it 
wou graven gilt und enamel led,'’and it bnd purzlod 
him for a long ijjuO to con jeotnru what the matorial 
Could be. But loDking at Sir Charieei Nicholson ’o 
drawing it litrnck liim that there could ho no 
ether explanation of tho niagniheeni structure 
which was dt!atmy'ix]l hy the notorious PreLector 
Bamer^t in order that he might use the stone for 
building his palaco In the Strand. He did not 
know of any other record of a similar structnre in 
this country .With regard to the eiiggeated use of 
flteel spires cnirere<l with lead, tliat might bo ^%ry 
honest construction, but Heaven forhid they should 
ever repeat wluit they sawat Houeo ami at Cologne, 
where, after the titiiher spire wns destroyed, cast 
iron wiiM naed its a subetitiUe, In ^ir, Infetlinby’it 
work views were given of fonts and other thinge 
which wQEXf Doly eoojectiually fonts, cast le^ 
vcBsebi with handire of which the niso was not 
clear* Perhaps Mr, Troup might reinemhcr thtise 
illustrations and bo able to tell them what they 
wtire for. Wiicii the Templars' goods were sei/od 
in the Temple in I SOT, by order of tho King, 
in the inventory of goods given up wore imni» 
Eouiul in tlio brewery —c.j;, Omj lend, 40 s,; one 
load, 80 ^.; utic lead, lO:;/' He htol never l^n 
able to make out whtiL those articles could Ihi. 
They iwssibly wore not ingots, the vahuition was too 
bigln and odd pieces at Ihr, each were rilso recorded. 
They might be something in the nature of a cietom 
or Uink, liecautio tho value of money at thiii Umo 
was vci^' considorahlo. It would be a matter of 
interest to know whether these were lead cistom^ 
or tanks usan} for brewing purposes. There was 
another use of lead wliich. had not liecn mcntiuneil 
— viz.j, for insignia in Ltitorments. There was the 
imtanre of .\biK>t .Tohn Dygoii, l& 0 b,.wbo had 
Ijeo.Ti buried with, not only leaden e^ccjnl rings, 
hut with a leaden paton, eWUt^e, and mitre: th^ 
objreto hod been found with tim riunains of Uic 
MkHeton wdton it liul li>scn imuorthad centuriL; 
later. The objects were most efabonttely coloured 
and gilt ; it soemed oltugethtir a uoviil way of qsing 
lead. 

The chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said ho should like to tomliir his mrsonal tlianks to 
the gcntlomcn who luni read aucli very iutorestiug 
Papers. The practical dotailsMr, Treiip liad given 
were of ven^ great value, and the l^eautifal 
enamelled wox^ bo showed wna highly inlereating. 
An art like the latter that hod almoot diiid tmt 
he hoiked might bo revived, for it coutainsd in itself 
a jiermaneot decoration w'hJch wouhl be far bettor 
than many of tlu' cnameLs now uoed; like that, for 

* V<f\. \1. nj.Ii.A. JnrONAV pp^ Hf. 
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instance, in ti)« drinking-fountain at;Westminster. 
Mr. Weaver’s Paper—which, if be might he allowed 
to say so, was most wittily delivered—was in 
itself a very poetical Paper, dealing with a very 
poetical subject. It was a most fascinating illus¬ 
tration and description of some of the fine church 
spires we have in England. As his Paper was 
confined to spires, he naturally did not refer to the 
many other ways in which leadwork liad been 
used for decorative treatment. It was a moot 
question w'hethor the great Nonesuch Palace had 
its decoration in leadwork or in plaster. Authorities 
differed on tlut point. It had been asserted that 
its vorv elaborate decoration was all in cast lead. 
Lead had been used in many other ornamental 
ways. Some of the beautiful old cistems wore 
quite works of art, and displayed an architectural 
knowledge and craftsmansyp on the part of the 
plumber who made them which was highly com¬ 
mendable. With reference to the use of lead on 
steel them must be some disconnecting material, nr 
galvanic action and corrosion would take place, 
which would create ^r^t evils. When he used lead 
he generally put felt in as the intermediate material; 
this, ho thought, was a very safe non-conductor. 
With reference to Chesterfield, which Colonel 
Prendergast held to be originally designed as it 
now appeared, they had heard of eccentric archi¬ 
tects, but ho could not imagine that any architect 
o>uld have designed Chesterfield spire as they saw 
it to-day. If bo did, they should look upon him as 
rather a crazy pernon. It was interesting because 
it was 80 twisted, and because it stood without 
falling; for it was said to be somothing like 
3 feet 0 inches out of the vertical. As Sir Charles 
Nicholson bad suggested, it was usually attributed 
to the now timber in its construction which had 
twisted very badly, and had remained intact prob¬ 
ably because it was thoroughly well put together, 
and the oak dowel and pins with which it was held 
togetlior kept it from falling. 

sin, F. W. Tito UP, answering fiomo of the 
questions, said that with regard to tinning he 
would read a description given by Burges. He 
did not know how m (Burges) got hold of it 
—possibly from questioning workmen in Franco. 
M. FMibien, in bis seventeenth-century book on 
** Plumber's W’ork in France," has tlie following 
description of tin as used in covering lead sheets: 
“ When plumbers wish to tin sheets of lead they 
have a tinning furnace full of hot charcoal, on 
each side of which a man stands holding up and 
heating the sheets of IomI. Leaves of tinfoil are 
laid over these, and as the sheets get hot and the 
tin melts the tinning is accotuplisbed by nibbing and 
spreading it over tha surface with tow' and resin." 
That was very much as one would tin the inside of 
a Hauoepan. Burges's description was as follows:— 
** The next thing, of course, was to fix the Icail 
in the position it was designed to occupy; for the 
tinning was done in the workshops, although 


occasionally it was performed when the load had 
lieen up many years." That is to say, there was 
nothing to prevent the load being tinned after it 
was fixed on the spire or roof, or wherever it was, 
although it is much easier to do it in the work¬ 
shops. ** Thus," continues Burges, ** the spire of 
Notre Dame at CbiUoiis-snr-Mame was probably 
constructed in tbe fourteenth century; but we must 
refer the tinning to at least a century later. In 
this case the process was tbe same, only much 
more tedious, as the wrrknum was only able to 
apply so much tin as the end of his axebit would 
take up." Tlrnt is to say, ho had his axebit. which 
was a copper bit for melting tbe tin, shaped like 
an axe, and he rubl)ed it on a brick, or something 
of that iDort, where he bad the tin lying; he picked 
up as much tin as be could get and pl^tertMi it on 
the surface of tbe spire, only tinning quite a small 
piece at a time. The consequence was the tinning 
was ([uite rough on tbe surfsce when it was done tn 
litu in that way. “ .\ccordingly," says Burges, 
** we find the work in the instance under considera¬ 
tion very coarse and rough, contrasting strongly 
with that on tbe dormer window at the east end of 
the same church. All tbe leadwork of the roof 
was more or less susceptible of this decoration ; but 
it was generally confined to the more ornate parts, 
snob as tbe ba^ of the girouottes and tbe dormer 
windows, but more especially to the ridge pieces, 
which latter contrasted well with the long dark 
body of the roof, which was loft plain." Burges 
then describes the workshop process. " The process 
of tinning is thus performed. The lead being first 
of all covered with a tolerably thick coating of 
lamp-black and size, and the pattern traced with a 
point, all that part of the surface to be tinned is 
remove^ with a shave-book so as to leave it clean 
and bright; a little sweet oil is then robbed over, 
and the soblcr applied and thinly spread with a 
copper bit in tbe usual manner." That, continned 
Mr. Troup, was the way it was usually done now. 
The lead is covered with plumber's soil, as they 
call it, and tbe parts the tin is to be apfdied 
to are cleaned out. Bolder is almost as good as 
pure tin if good solder is nsed, liecause when the 
tin itself b^mos amalgamated with the surface 
of tbe lead it practically becomes solder, as it 
^Uworbs a wrtain amount of tbe lead and alloys 
itself with it. There is another way in which it 
can be used ornamentally : instead of covering th« 
lead with plumber’s soil and then scratching 
out the shape desired to be tinnwl, it can bo done 
by cutting out the ornament in paper and pasting 
that on to the surface of the lead after having cleaned 
the whole surface. Tbe tin is then applied on tbe 
solder in the same way as before, and of course it 
attaches only to the carts of the lead which are 
exposed. That, be believed, was tbe way that 
some part of tbe roof of Hattiold House had Ijeen 
ornamented. The marks of tbe edges of the brown 
paper whore the tin stoppr*! could actually be seen. 
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Thftt was the pruceas of tinniui:; on load, and one 
could easily unuerstand it was very much easier to 
do it in the workshop before the lead was fixed 
than to do it in tiiu after it was on the roof. There 
was no jn^t difficulty about fixing lead upon 
another hnac than w'ooilwork. M(>dom milletl lead 
was usually softer than ibe old cast lead, which 
was thicker to begin with, which made it stiffor, 
and the result was it could bo hung on to a piece 
of iron writbont the danger of its folding down in 
the sun and hanging down like a piece of wet 
cloth, as the modem thinner lead does; and 
they constantly supported lead simply with iron 
books or an iron framework witliout any protec¬ 
tion in the way of felt or anything else. So lung 
as there was no leakage in the leail, allowing the 
water to come in and got Iwtwccn the lead and 
the inm, there was no great liarui, because the 
galvanic action did not take place when the two 
metals were dry. As regards the use of felt, if 
the water got in ho was afraid the felt would not 
be much good. It was quite poasible to make a 
good galvanic battery with a pile of coppers and 
zinc with felt l>otwcnn them so long as they were 
wet. Viollet-Lc-l>uc says it is almost impossible 
to keep the acid in fresh oak from attacking 
the under surface of the lead. It can be covered 
with paint or varnish, and even with molten 
resin; but the pyrogalUo acid, or whatever it is, 
comes through a^ost everything and attacks the 
load, snch is the avidity with which the acid seems 
almost to seek for the learL He did not think 
there was any way of getting over that difficulty 
except to wash it out of the oak before it was ase<(, 
and so get rid of it He shonld think nralite 
would bo a very good basts for load; it was prulnbly 
unnecessary in cast lead because it was so much 
stiiTer; it would hang on a framework instead of 
having to bo supplied all over as a modem 
roof is. The boarding in some of tlie French 
cathedrals was not continuous. One could see the 
insides of a good many of them—Heativais was 
the last ho saw—and the oak boards appeared to 
bo only fonr inches wide, with perhaps three inches 
between them; the underside of the lend could 
be seen from the inside of the roof. Thai was a 
voiy common way. It was a vory good thing in 
other wap, because it allowed the air to pass 
through the spaces and keep the wood more 
ventilated. That was quite p^stble with the old 
thick cast-sheet lead; whereas with modem leatl, 
if it were only 7-lb. load, or sorootbing like 
that, it would show on the outside; it wonid sag 
down between the supports if they wero anything 
more than an inch apart; in fact, one very often 
does see the marks of the ^ints in the boards 
in ordinary loadwork. especially in gutters and 
places like that. With regard to ironwork as a 
fraiuowork for roofs, the roof of Chartres Cathedral 
was ironwork from end to end; it won not covered 
with leail. bni with sheets of copper. The copper 
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sheets w‘ero hung between riba of iron, not steel; 
it was done about sixty or seventy years ago, tieforo 
steel b^[an to be used. The Uouen spire that was 
referred to had no leail at all; it was simply a 
skeleton of cast iron. It could easily be coveroil 
with lead if there were any desire to do it. 
With regard to lead for tanM for breweries he 
should think it would be rather dangerous to dac 
lead for such purposes, because the acid in the beer 
would attack the lead and dissolve it, making it 
poisonous. The Frencli Government have a regula¬ 
tion about pewter. They do not allow more than 
one third lead in pewter—common kinds of pewter 
which am used in public-houses—the rest mmt bo 
tin. Heyond that proportion the acid in the beer 
or cheap wine begins to take ofToot upon the lead, 
and lead-poisoning ensues. 

Mk. LAWRENCE WEAVER, referring to the 
taisted spire of Chesterfield, said be did not 
think anybody could possibly have perpetrated 
such a grotesi|ue practical joke as to build a sraro 
In that way; moreover, it was not at Chesterfield 
alone that there was a spire which a'as twisted 
badly. There was a little spire in Norfolk, at 
Walsingbam, which was nearly as bail; but as it 
was not such a big spire It did not show* so much. 
With reganl to the material between the steel spire 
and the leail covering, ho had liimself thought of 
umlite, and believed tliat it would do very well. 
There must be plenty of materials which would 
answer all the pnrposcs, and wliioh would not 
burn—which was the great thing. Hu quite appre¬ 
ciated the impartanoe of the late Eden Nosfiold*s 
work, but what bo felt about Mr. Lethaby was, that 
bo was the only person who hail written a book on 
the subjoci, Tberc were an enormous number of 
people who would never ha\*o knowm there was 
snch a thing as artistic leadwork if it had not been 
for Mr. Lethaby’s book—be liimself should not, for 
one. But once pick up this little book, it was so 
charmingly w'ritten that it stimulated one’s interest 
and set one making all sorts of researches. With 
regard to the little vessels in Mr. Lethaby'a liook 
referred to by one of the speakers, there was 
one vessel there which had tnangular ornaments 
on it, and iron handles. Mr. Let^by called it an 
Anglo-Saxon vessel; it was not a font, but was 
probably a large salt, possibly from n monastery. 
He had discussed ilie matter with the greatest 
living authority on fonts—Dr. Alfred Fiyer— 
and bo suggested a salt. There was a small vessel 
at Glonoestor which had the Deposition from the 
Cross on its four faces: it was extremely delicately 
luonldeil, and hail little bands of floral ornaments 
and the emblems of the Passion. It could not 
be a font, for it never had a cover. It was too 
largo to ho a vessel for the ablutions at Mass. 
He thought it might possibly be a stoiip. There 
were twenty-seven lead fonts. With regard to the 
quentioii of interments there were certainly a great 
number of Imil patens. Ho did not know of the* 
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mitre, and he y^’n8 glad to know of it. Patens and 
chalices of lead were used often. If a paten or 
chalice of lead were gilded, anybody who wwa a 
long way off coaid not tell that it was not gold, 
so the mourners got the benefit of being generous 
without the cost. From the rery earliest times 
when there were votive ofierings in honour of the 
dead they had constantly b^n frauds. There 
were some very interesting things to which Mr. 
Hudson had not referred, viz., lead burial crosses. 
Nobody who had anv self-respect in the middle 
ages was buried without a pectoral cross round 
his neck. Even in times of great national stress, 
as during the Black I>eatli, everybody luul a cross, 
and they were often made of lead. When they 
were digmng on the site of Christ's Hospital 
recently Mr. Hilton Price, the Director of the 
Society of Auti<|uaries, came upon a most extrava¬ 
gant find of lead crosses. There were scores of 
them, none of them in the least bit decorated— 
very plain, rough pieces of lead just chiselled out 
of the sheet, evidently made in a great hurry, as 
people were dying rapidly, binally, with regard 
to what luid lieen done in leadwork and wliat had 
been written upon it be thought that after all, 
Burgos must have the earliest credit, for be was 
earlier than ^Ir. Lethnby, and earlier even than 
Eden Nesfield. 

Sib (.'11 ARLES NICHOLSON, writing since 
the Meeting, says;— 

The following fact escaped luy memory at the 
time of the meeting, but it 1ms since occurred to 
me that it may Iw of interest in connection with 
(Colonel Prendorgast'a remark about Westminster 
Hall roof. In one of the volumes of the Gcu/fc- 
vutn't Ma^azinf nlwnt the beginning of last century 
there occurs a strongly-worded protest, probably 
written by John Carter, the w’ell-known antiquary, 
against the removal of the old Icml from the roof 
of Westminster Hall, and the substitntion of slates. 
From this it would nppoiu* that this xwodalism was 
committed about the time when the old Law 
(Courts w'ere built by Sir John Soane, though it 
cannot Im said for certain that he was the culprit, 
since one of the Wyatts was also employed upon 
the l*alaco of Westminster about this ranod. 
Probably the dormers were inserted in the old roof 
at the same time that the slates wore put on. 

It should Iw romemberod, in justice to Soane 
and his contomporariiw, that in their day the Hall 
was more or less masked by buildings on both 
sides, so that the ngline-es of its big slated roof 
was less apparent than it u now that the old 
building on the west side of the Hall liave l>een 
replaced by the comparatively low annoxrss de¬ 
signed by the late .1. L. Pearson. 
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Prizes and Stndentships 1907. 

The pamphlet giving full particulars of the 
Prizes and Studentships in the gift of the Institute 
for the year 1907 is issued to memliers with the 
present uumiter of the Jouk.xai., and is on sale at 
the Institute, price HtL The total value of the 
Prizes, exclusive of Medals, amounts to a'494 5x. 
Tlie prizes and subjects are briefly as follows :— 

Tiik Ekhav Mko-il and Twe.stv-Five Guinrab, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty.— 
Subject: “ The Influence of the Use of Iron and 
Stud on Modem .\rchiteokuml Design.” 

Tiik Measuukd Drawings Medal and Tkx 
(tL'iNEAS, open to British subjects under the age 
of thirty.—Awarded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building—Classical or 
Me<iiH<val—in the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

Thk 8oa.\e Medallion and One Hundred 
Pounds, open to British Bubjocts under the age of 
thirty.— Subject : Design for a largo City Hotel 
facing a Public Square. 

The Pugin Studenthiiip : Silver Medal and 
Fortv Pouni>8, 0 |>en to inerobers of the architec¬ 
tural profession (of all countries) between tlie agiis 
of eighteen and twenty-five.—Founded to promote 
the study of the Meiiia-val .\rchitecture of Great 
Britain and Irelaml, and awarded for the bcMt 
selection of drawings and testimonials. 

The (tODwiN Bursary: Silver Medal and 
Sixty-Five Pounds, open to members of the 
architectural profession without limitation of 
aw.— Founded to promote the study of wor^ of 
Modem Architecture abroad, and awanled for the 
best selection of practical working drawrings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. 

The Owen Jones Studentbuh* ; Certificate 
AND One Hundred Pounds, open to membm 
of the architectural profession under the age of 
thirty-five.—Founded to encourage tbi* study of 
Architecture more particularly in respect to Orna¬ 
ment and Coloured Decoratioiu Competitors 
must submit testimonials, witli drawings exhibit- 
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ing iboir acqnnintancc with ooloor deoomtioD and 
with the loading snbjocte tretite^l of in Owon 
Jonos's Grammar of Ornament, 

Thk Tite Pki/.k: Cektipicatk and Thiutv 
Pounds, open to members of the architoctnml 
profession nnder the aw of thirty.— Sttbjeol: A 
Design, according to the Principles of Palladio, 
VignolfL Wren, or Chambers, for a Loggia for 
Sculptare to screen the blank end, loO feet long, 
of a bnilding. 

The Grishru. Gold Medal and Tex Guixkah, 
open to British subjects who have not been in 
practice more Hum ten years.—Founded to en¬ 
courage the study of Coustruotiun. Subject: 
Design for a Grand Stand constructed of Umber 
on a Haceconrse, to accommodate 1,000 people in 
the boxes and H,000 on the roof. 

The Abthuk Cate3 Piuze : A Sum of Fokty 
Guineas, open to British Subjects who have passed 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination at one sitting 
daring 190o and 1906.—.Awarded for the best set 
of testimonies of study submitted for the Final 
Examination, and for studies of Classical or Re¬ 
naissance, and of Medireval Architecture. 

The Henkv Saxon Snell Prize : A Sum of 
Sixty Pounds, open to any member of the archi¬ 
tectural profession (who may associate wMth him 
any member of the me<lical profession).—Founded 
to encourage Study of Improved Design and Con¬ 
struction of Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and 
.Asylums for Aged and Infirm Poor. Subject: .A 
Critical Report on Hospitals for the Treatment of 
Consumption. 

The Abhtitel Prize: I^ks value Ten 
Pounds. —.Awarded to the student who distin¬ 
guishes himself most highly in the Institute Final 
ExaminaUons 1906. 

Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete. 

At the instance of the Science Standing Com¬ 
mittee a Joint Cjuimittee has been formed of 
members of the Institute and other bodies in¬ 
terested, to draw up rules for the guidance of 
architects in the use of Reinforced Concrete. The 
Conimittoo, which is presided over by Sir Henry 
Tanner, is made up as fol low's :— 

ReprtsenUitivet of the liJ.B.A.: Messrs. T. 
Walmislev, William Dunn, Max. Clarke, H. 1). 
Soarles Wood. 

DUtrict Surreyort A»»oelation : Messrs. 
Thomas Henry Watson and £. Dru Drury. 

Institute of Ituildert: Messrs. Benjamin 1. 
Greenwood and Frank May. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers : Messrs, .A. E. Collins and W. 
GockrilL 

ITar OMce: Colonel C. B. Mnyno and Major 
E. M. Paid, R.E. 

Other members: Professor W. C. Unwin and 
Mr, Charles F. Marsh. 


The Further Strand Improvement Scheme. 

At the Meeting last Monday, l>efore the regular 
business was proeeede<l with, Mr. ^faurice B. 
.Adams [F.] asked if the Chairman would explain 
why the Institnte was not rcpresente<i on the Stmnd 
Further Improvement Memorial, which had been 
sent that nftornoin to the London County Council. 
The Institute had taken a very prominent position 
with regard to the matter, and he notic^ tltat 
almost every other Society was mentioned, but the 
Institute was nob—Tlie Chairman (Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, Vice-President), in reply, stated llmt the Insti¬ 
tnte Council liad decided not to take part in the 
particular luoveuient to which Mr. Adams referred 
because they hotl alrea^ made their owm represen¬ 
tations to the County doundl, and had only quite 
recently been in communication with them, urging 
views in the same direction as that recommended 
by the Institute about a year ago. 

The meeting referred to by Mr. lilaurico B. 
Adams was held at the Royal Academy on Monday 
afternoon, the 19th inst., Sir Edward Poynter, 
P.R.A., in the Cliair, its object being to consider 
the Memorial to the London County Council in 
favour of the scheme of the Further Strand Im¬ 
provement Committee. Among members of the 
Institute present wore L^rd Plymouth [//wL], Sir 
Wm. Richmond, R.A. Sir Aston Webb, 

U.A. [F.J. Mr. T. W. Cutler [A], Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams [i*.], and Mr. Mark Jud^ [ri.J, Secretary of 
the Further Strand Improvement ^mmittee. The 
Memorial 8tate<l that the Gladstone moniiinent, 
now erected at its allotted iwint, intensifies the 
need of the alteration for winch appeal is made. 
Tbe monument is so placed that it makes the 
eastern end of the site between .Aldwych and the 
Strand still more awkward to eastward trafiic. 
The Memorial proceeded; ** To state concisely our 
objection to tbe plan adopted, it is that, between 
the two churches, the north side of the StrantI, 
instead of being pLuinod so as to gi\‘e tlxe roadway 
its natural course direct to the Courts of Justice, 
deviates some 00 feet tuwanis the south, thus 
fonning a Ijerrior between the portions of the 
Strand east and west tliereof. Our rcasoas are 
that (i.) wo consider the plan is in itself an ugly, 
distorted figure; (ii.) when buildings are erect^ 
on the site, these will obliterate from the west the 
view of tbe Courts of Justice and the church of 
St. Clemont Danes, and from the east that of the 
church of SL Mary-le-Strand; (ui.) being at an 
angle encroaching upon the church of .St. Mary- 
le-.Strand, the baiblings will mar the beautiful 
aspect of tliat church from wheresoever viewed ; 
fiv.) the angles of the roadway are awkward and 
muigerouB to traffic. We submit, therefore, that 
the matter should be considered from the point of 
view, not only of what is for the moment financially 
desirable, but also of what is befitting the dignity 
of the capital of our Empire.” The momoriMists 
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further contended that the alteration in essential, 
and, moreover, a'oold materially enhance the value 
of the frontage, thun to some extent compensating 
for the reduction of building area. The niumorial 
concluded :—“ As pointed out in the rep:>rt of the 
Royal Commission on Ix)ndon Traftio, I’aris, New 
York, Washington, Berlin, Brussels, Vienna, have 
stroots finer th^ any that London con show. Wo 
oak. Is London, by want of determination to over> 
come minor difficulties, to refuse this opportunity 
of showing itself in reality an Imperial city, a 
u-orthv capital of a world-wide Empire? We arc 
unwilling to think so, and trust you will seriously 
reconsider the plan as at present adopted, and grant 
our appeal." 

Sir Edward Pojnier and Mr. Mark Judge having 
addressed the meeting, 

Lurd Plymouth moved the following resolution: 
** That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
^^emorial of the Further Strand Improvement 
Committee, the Royal Academy of Arts, and other 
corporate bodies makes a clear case against the 
plan adopted for the huilding land between Aid* 
w)'ch ano the Strand, and that the London County 
Council bo reqncste«l to rocoivo a deputation 
charged with the duty of presenting Uie MemoriaL" 
He was convinced, he said, of the importance of 
the I/)ndon County Council's reconsidering the 
Strand improvement ochemo. This scheme for 
the improvement of London wros larger, he 
believed, than any that luul been undertaken since 
the Great Fire in ifififi. Wo were now laying down 
the line of our cast*to*west thoroughiare, with 
which untobl millions of people in tlie many years 
to come would become familiar, and they would 
hold the present generation responsible if the 
Strand bod a blot upon it which for centuries at 
least might impair its dignity and architectural 
offi)ct. No practical body of men could disregard 
the ouostion of expense, and those who had signed 
the Memorial did not desire for one moment to 
ignore it. But they wished that it should be 
weighed carefully with other considerations. It 
was surely a short-sighted policy, in order to secure 
some immediate advantages to the present rate¬ 
payers, to shut tbrir eyes to great sulMtetjncnt 
advontagos, and even pecuniary advantages, that 
would accrue if the lines of the thoroughfares and 
buildings were laid out on a dignified scale. 

Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, who was Chairman of 
the Improvements Committee of the Council when 
tlifi original scheme of the Strand improvement 
was planned, supported the resolution. 

Sir Aston Webe, R..\.,8aid that the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British .Architects felt very strongly that 
a great mistake would be committed if some 
alteration were not made in the olignmont pro¬ 
posed. All his brother architects felt, as he did, 
th^they could not appeal too strongly to the 
Lo^on County Council to make some alteration in 


the line, and give London a magnificent thorough¬ 
fare from Chm^ng Cross to St Paul's Cathedral. 

Sir William Richmond, R.A., remarked that if 
they succeedoil in porsnading the County Council 
that it was dealing with a matter which belonged 
to generations to come, and was not a matter of a 
decade or two, they would do much to induce that 
body to appoint a small hut thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative art standing committee through w^se 
hands all metropolit^ schemes must pass. 

The resointion was adopted unanimously. 

The London County Cooncil, at their meeting 
the following day, Tuesday, 20th Inst, adopted a 
recommendation of their Improvements Com¬ 
mittee to lease the central portion of the crescent 
site to a syndicate for ninety-nine years at a 
ground rant of £55,000 a year. Sir Melvill 
Beacberoft asked the Conncil to add the following 
words to the recommendation: ** And that the 
building lino at the south-east end bo such as the 
Conncil may determine, having raganl to the 
alignment which the Council may fix hereafter." 
Tins wa.H ruled out of order, it being stated that 
the matter would have to be dealt with os a 
separate proposaL Mr. Allen, M.Pm at the same 
meeting presented a petition from Sir E. Poynter 
and a lai^ nuinlxur of influential persona praying 
that the alignment of the Strand nrar Aldwych 
might be so revised as to preserve an uninterrupted 
view of the Law Courts. 

The Chairman of the London County Council, 
in a letter to Mr. Mark Judge on the 20th March, 
says: " You may depend t^t the ve^ important 
resolution pa8se4l by such a distinguished lx)dy— 
the membere of the Royal .Academy—will reoeiv'e 
the very earnest attention of the Improvements 
Committee who have the matter in hand." 

Aldwych Boildiiig Scheme. 

The following particulars are given of the build¬ 
ings prnpose/l to be erected on the central portion 
of the island site in the Strand by .Aldwych:— 
It is proposed to erect on the central portion of 
the site a stone building of oommandin^ archi¬ 
tectural features. This building will contiun birge 
galleries for use in a permanent exhibition of arts 
and manufactures; it will abio contain a theatre, 
a concert hall, and a restaurant. Beyond the 
central block of buildings the site will Iw enclosed 
by shops with basements, ground fioors, and two 
floors above. There will ^ seventy-eight shops 
on the ground floor and seventy-eight on the first 
floor, while the second floor will *bo lot for com¬ 
mercial purposes. The promoters have undertaken 
to spend not less than £500.000 in the erection of 
these buildings. They state that negotiations 
have already been liogun for letting portions of 
tbe building and that they liave no doubt as to 
the disposm of the whole to substantial tenants. 
There will bo no larger area between the shops and 
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tbo central building than that which is necessary 
to provide for the access of light and air. The 
plans, elevations, and specifications of all the 
buildings will be entirolv subject to the ConneU’s 
approval. Tlie lease will be in the Councirs usual 
forui, subject to such modifications as may be 
neoeisary for the special undertaking, and will give 
the Council entire control as to the uses to which 
the buildings will bo put, and also the right of 
re-entry if the buildings are put to any other use 
than that sanctioned when the lease is taken up. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. 

Tbo Twenty-third .\nnnal Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute is to be held at Bristol, from 
tlio 9th to the 14th July, under the Presidency of 
the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry. Messrs. Edwin 
T. HaU [F.] and G. II. Oatley [F.] (of Bristol) 
lia\*o been appointed by the Council to represent 
tbo Institute. Mr. Edwin T. Hall will act os 
President of Section II. Engineering and Archi¬ 
tecture. 

The late William Gibbs Btrtleet 'F.j. 

Mr. W. G. Bartleet, whose death occurred on 
the 10th inst., was one of the oldest members of 
the Institute, having joined as an Associate in 1858 
and lieen elected Fellow in 1809. Mr. Bartleet 
u*as horn in 1829 at Ilandsworth, near Binning* 
haul, and was cnlitcated there. His father bowe\'er 
subsequently settling in London, he was articled to 
the late John Walker, of GO .\ldermanbury and 
Gresham Street, City. .At tbo expiration of his 
articles in 1850, he spent some years in an archi¬ 
tect's office in Chicb^ter, and afterwards returned 
to London and set up on his oan account in 
Pinner's HaU, Old Broad Street. He soon laid 
the foundations of what eventually grew into an 
extensive general practice in London and surround¬ 
ing counties, erecting a large number of business 
premises, residential (laU, factories, warebouses, 
banks, and many eonntr}’ bouses, chiefiy in Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey. He a'os also responsible for 
several new churches and restorations. Among 
bis chief commissions may be mentioned Holfield 
Grange. Essex; Woodlands and Grange Hill, 
Chigwell Row; Presdales, Ware; Hill House, 
Upiuinster; Long's Hotel, Bond Street; Bush 
Hotel, Shepherd's Bush; Vicarage, Brentwood; 
Shenfield Schools. Hecarrie<l out alterations and 
extensive additions to Blackdown House, Hasle- 
mere, an old sixteentb century mansion. He was 
chosen as architect for tlie rebuilding of St. Qeorgs'a 
Church, Beckenham, the tower of which was only 
completed about eighteen months ago, twenty 
years after the ohorcb building operations wore 
coniroonced. He hold several surveyorships at 
different periods of his practice, including t^t of 
the MtitroTOlitan Dispensary, Fore Street, and tlie 
Pollen and other trust C!StaU», and was also assessor 


to the Southwark County Court. He erected many 
country branches for the London and County 
Bank and depots for the Aerated Bread Company. 
He a’as for many years treasurer for the Becken¬ 
ham Cottage HosnitaL The new wards and also 
tbo children's ward in memory of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee were built under his direction. His son, 
Mr. Sydney F. Bartleet, himself a Fellow of the 
Institute, bod been in peurtnersbip with him during 
the last fifteen years. On the occasion of the 
funeral, which took place at Shirley Churchyard, 
a wreath was sent from the Institute as a mark of 
sympathy aitb the relatives in their bereavement. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

The .Annual General Meeting of the Society 
was held on 9th March, Mr. .T. Macvicar Anderson 
presiding, in the absence, through illness, of the 
President, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. The Annual 
Rc^rt was adopted as follows :— 

The Council in presenting the Fifty-fifth 
.Annual Report of too Architects' Benevolent 
Society have to express regret that, judging by 
the number of claims made upon the Society, 
the past year seems to have been one of excep¬ 
tional difficulty for many of the loss fortunato 
members of the architectural profession. Towards 
the middle of the year it a-aa found that the 
demands made upon the Society were beginning 
to outweigh the funds at the disposal of the 
Council, and that it was necessary to consider 
means by which the income could be increased. 
The President (Afr. John Belcher) acceded to a 
suggestion that be should issue a personal letter 
of appeal, and this was sent out to 5,280 architects 
practising in the three kingdoms. The President 
directed attention to the fact that, although this 
Society had been in existence for over fifty years, 
and was the only institution organised specially 
for the relief of architects or their widows and 
orphans, not more than 1 per cent of architects 
in active practice erntributea to its support. As 
the income had suffered in recent years from the 
loss of many liberal contributors, tbo President 
appealed partloularl^ for subscriptions. Compared 
with the support hitherto accorded, the result of 
the appeal must be considered satisfactory, the 
subscriptions having been increased some ^ per 
cent., while a considorablo sum has been added to 
the capital. Tbo grateful thanks of the Society 
are due to the President for the active interest which 
ha has taken in this matter, and it is hoped that 
the effect of his letter is not yet exhausted. 

In connection with the appeal, tbo Council wish 
specially to call attention to an offer of a dona¬ 
tion of £S0 by Mr. Walter Emdon if nine other 
contributions of an equal amount are received. 
Mr. Einden’s offer has so far been supported by 
Mr. William Glover, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, and 
the Society of .Architects. 
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tn imswer to i:aaa)' sti^festiona Tftcaivecl 
tho ytorj by whicb tbQ objocts ef tbe Sodoty 
initfht be imidB more widalj known* tbo CoTmcil 
to paint on l ibak oraf two tbonauid 
Books aie distributed Jitmutklly* and that fid vertise' 
ments iippenr from tima to time in tho piofesslonnl 
jrtiii tinl EL T!'hij rcddlt* liowevcr* {a DOl sTilSciently 
eneeuiraging, in the Comicirs opinion* to jaetify 
Itirtliere^Ljiencliture in this direction* The greatest 
benafite ttccrao to the Soeiaty from the iieTBonal 
intefest iniiuence ol it» momljena. Too much 
einphAfiU cannot be kid upon tbe fiurt tbat wharo 
circukrs and adii'ertiauinents fail, the individtml 
propagaiion of tba aiina and needs of Lha Society 

The inlal amonnt of sabscriptions receilTod during 
ihe year was iieio, IS^. fid. year £539. 5i.); 
the donations aniounted to (kst 

£143. ItX Tbe Sockty’^a iovestjnentfl were in¬ 
creased by the purchaJa of £600 New Zealand 
Throe per Coin, inscribed Stock at a cost of 
£531. Ifis. To meet tiio ckiina of applicants* it 
was found ueoassary to transfer £140 received in 
response to the President'a appeal [which was made 
especially to reHeve current needs) from Capital 
to Income AcconnL 

The ttuiount of £1*000. Sir. was difitribakd in 
gmnlB and pensions. The nnmber of applicants, 
apart from peimionors, waa eighty^auiTOUtof which 
eighty were granted saalstauce. 

Throogb tbo courtesy of Mr, 4dm HoldflD, the 
Society's hoDoraty local aocretary at Manchester* 
thu Coun ci l have been informed that Mr* Alfi^ndeiT 
W. MUK of Bowebn* Cheshire* an old ^obsmiberj 
has bofineathed to the S<Kriqiy £'C00. Further 
bequrssis of £21 from the lute Mr. 0. Forster 
llayward* and two Arqbitecturel Cnion Company 
Hliarea from the late Mr* H* H. Collins, liave aljio 
been received. 

It U with groat regret that the Council have to 
risconl the death of thnse momberfl (Mr. ColUnn 
was D.ho a mniiiber of the Connell At the time of 
his death), ns well as of ?kfr. Alfred Waterbciuac, 
Mr. JF. T. WimperiSj and Mr* G* Fowler Jontw* all 
old sEibBcribcm* 

The Council dealro to eipreafl their uppmektion 
of the kindneafl of the committes of tho A. A. 
Stndoots' Smoking Concert in de^iotiug port of the 
proceeds of the concert on 2nd Ffibre^ to the 
funds oi tho Society, the amount recoive<l being 
£12. 12s. 

To meet tbO wishes of Corporate bodies* a Reso¬ 
lution will lio Aubmittod by which aoeb bodka may 
be represented* snh|eict to the fulfil ment of certain 
conditions, on the Council and at gcoEiial incetingK 
by their Presidents for the time iwing, and giant^ 
the same prhilrges with regard to tbo mcommen* 
dfitlon of applicants for tfiliol os po^sc^ed by 
individual momber:i* 

Seven mtwting^ of iha Counci] have been held 
during the y^ar. 


Offing to the ubsencQ of Mr. Gmbam G. Awdry 
from Lomlom Mr. Edward Groennp kindly uader- 
look the auditing of tho accounta with Jfr. Sydney 
Perks. 

Mr. B* ]>H KikoU* M.A*, hns coasonted to art 
AS Hoaomry LdcsJ. Secretary at Leeds;* 

The following patieiaen* being the fiva seaior 
niembere, retire by rotation from tbo Cnxincil I 
Mr* Edwin T* Hall, Mr* Lewis Solomon, Mr, Wni, 
Woodward, Mr* H. H. CaHins (deceased), and Mr* 
T. E. CoUcult. To fill the vacoacicfi caused by 
these rotiremeuLfi* the Council have the pleasure to 
Kouiinate: Mr. Arthur Atfbbridge, Sir. Walter 
Emdeii, !iEr. Hcginald St, A* Doumjeii, Mr. fl. 
Cbetfeild Clarke, and Mr. Alfred Sa}(ou Snell* 

The thanks of tbe Society are due to the Boyol 
lastituto of British Architocta for oOioe accomuio. 
dation, and for the use of rooms in which to hold 
their meetings* and to the Ii46cn3tiry (Mr* Locke) 
and bis tor their helpful ocuirto^y in all 
maltora connected with the Society, 

Thanks are also duo to the editors of tbo profes¬ 
sional joumok for the apace which they lliave 
granted to the Socisty's proceodings and for 
Byropathetje references to its w^ork and objcck. 

The Chairman* in the coarse of some remarku 
at the meeting* aaid be hoped that the oSTors 
made to give certain numB nf money in aid of tbe 
Society's efrerts, provided that other ccutributom 
conld f}# induced to give the sumo amount* wonid 
not be forgotten. What bod once liren done 
could he done again, if members ptit tlu>mBcLv&; 
to a little pereonnl saorifico. 

The fallowing is the Ciumcil for the enstung 
year of office :^President* the Preddont of tbe 
Institute; Vice-President* Mr. Wni. fJJovorj 
Council* Mr. Row'land Plumbe, Mr, G* T. Hinc, 
Mr* Ambrose M* Poynter* ^ft* Wm. Grellicr, Ckih 
B. W* Edht, ^Ir. H. L* Florence Mr* (1. B* liuliuar, 
Mr. F. W* Huat, Mr* W* L. Spiors, Mr, Arthur 
Asbbniigo, Mr* HeginBld Doumlou* Mr* Walter 
Emden, Mr. H. Chatfeild Ckrke, and Mr* AUrtnl 
Savon SuoU. 

The Temple of Omos. 

The Thnes of the 14th inst. has the: following 
notoB from a correspondent on the evcfix-atlouB 
undertaken tins winter by tbe British School of 
Arclucolo^ in Egy^it on the eastern fiide of the 
Ikliaani] in ibe negmu of Goshen and Baocoth :— 

Among tbi' probbct* dum oue uf tbe moRt LiitdresUng 
wai Ibc i«a.rcb for tbo site of thr Trmplei ol Oouui. It A 
nil kqowTt how ihe troiiblea^ oI tbe Jev<i imrl'cT AutlPchuR 
liad driven nuny of them to MtEli' In ibe dbhL of tbo 
l>ii'Jtii* BOkl llisi, in Older to provide a new nvlljing'-mmt. 
CDS of the iataily of the high. prie«oi* Oniah IV.* had baili 
e. ifltnplA On the modet of tlist at JeruHeJem* Tbu leiuple 
eervetf oh n sEilwtitate for tbe ibrine dwocnuid sail 
MlltLied bj ATilLoebiu EyipbaaM* Tbe doeumjEiiti. jjpoiMi 
W Jot^hiie ihow tbnt thifl temple wai st the tile of u 
Old E^piuin tuiTineino^ LeontoifuHir, wbLeb Jeilkuled 
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to the lioU'betidrd god<]c«» •• Ituhn^tia of the Field«,*' that 
the place vaa “ full of tnateriala," that the temple was 
bailt after the pattern of tlut at Jenualem, that a tower 
of stone 00 cubits high '* was erecte<l, and that the whole 
settiement was granted bj Ptolemy Fhilometor. Thas 
there were many oooditions to be fulfilled in the identifica¬ 
tion of this site. 

It has beeu geoerally recognised that the ancient toan 
known as Tell el Yehu^ych, eighteen miles north of Cairo, 
was probably the position, and the Jewish grare-atones 
found there by Dr. Narille had given strength to this 
oninion. But the temple had not yet been actually 
iilentifled. The work of this season has in the first plsco 
shown tliat a lion-beaded goddess was worshipped there, 
as a statue of an admiral of the Mediterranean fleet of 
Psanietek II. was found, which represents him holding a 
kbrine of the Iton-hea^ goddesa. Hence the name of 
Leontopolis and the dedication to ** Bubaetis of the Fields *' 
accord with the wx>rshin at this site. The description of 
the place as being ** full of materials ” for re-use Ootas 
agrees with there having been an Immeuse stone-lined 
ditch a mile in length around the ancient town, which 
mould supply material for the new building without using 
what had OMn consecrated to idols. Just outside of the 
ancient town stands an artificial mound, the highest for 
twenty or thirty miles around. The whole of it has been 
thrown up at one time; and, on restoring the bulldiDgs on 
it br the mnalnlng indicidions. it is found that the 
height must hare b^n altogether over 60 Greek cubits 
abine the plain, agreeing with the 00 cubits of eonstruc* 
tion named by Joseiihus. And this mound was thrown up 
in the second century ax., as is shown by the pottery in 
it. On the top were many coins of the time of Ptolemy 
Fhilometor, and a sherd with building accounts whicli 
bean the name of Abram among others, showing that 
Jews were employed. . . . 

The (onn of this settlement of Onias was, roughlv, a 
right-angled triangle, the square comer being formed by 
the north and east sides. At the west acute angle snu 
the entry to it, and at the south point was the summit 
with the temple. The mound was enclosed on the eastern 
side by a stotie wall, 30 feet or more in height, and 
767 feet long, including two bastions at the ends. In the 
middle of this a high raised stairway, 14 feet wide, led un 
to the entry of the temple court on the top. The north 
side of the settlement was low, with a fortification wail 
bonnding it. The disgonal west side was curved inward, 
and had a great revetment wall, at least 20 feet thick, 
rising at an angle of 66'’ or more to a height of over 
68 feet, where it supported the temple. 

The entrance from the plain at tne west end was nearly 
150 feet wide over all. and about IfKJ feet imride. This 
was fortified with lowers and gateways, as we know from 
descriptions. From here the way ran through an area of 
three or four acres of houses enclosed in the fortifications 
leading up to tho temple platform more tlian 68 feet orer 
the plain. The foundation of this ascent remains, and 
joints very closely to the axis of the ooort on the top. 
lire outer court was 83 feet wide and 45 feet long inside; 
the inner court was 34 feet wide and 64 feet lo^. The 
block of the brick foundation of the Holy of Holies is 
55 feet long and 17 feet wide. This is of the same pro¬ 
portion u in holonion's temple, namely, seven to two; 
and it shows that the building was laid out with hall the 
number of cubits of the prototype, and by the Greek cubit, 
which was probably the most familiar to the Jews under 
the Ptolemwo. ^e architecture was Corinthian, and 
the front of the courts, or of the temple, bad the usual 
Syrian decoration of rounded battlements. The fronts of 
these battlements were ornamented with a band of lines 
which rose from the string-ooorte into each block and 
returned. 

The religioas character of the whole place is marked by 


the great quantity of saortfices at its foundation. In the 
lower part of the mound are found on all sides eylindera 
of pottery a oouplo .of feet across. These were sunk in 
the ground, a fire sacrifice was burnt in each, and then 
the fresh earth was thrown in to smother thn fire, in 
continuation of tlie heaping of the mound. This is at 
one with the Syrian sacri^ under a building, and ths 
later form of drat known as **lamp and jar borial,'* 
familiar from Mr. Macalister's work in Pakatine. 

Most unhappily, the ravages of the natives digging for 
earth have bamly left the u^lue of the foundations of the 
temple; bat twenty years sgo the wails were standing, 
and tbs pavement and pillars were seen here. . . . Suen 
a toss of an historical building, owing to not retarding the 
renu&ins before their destruction, is an object-lesson in the 
need of thorough research in Egypt. The work will not 
wait, and every help given to present labours saves what 
will soon be irrecoverable. Contributions for this purpose 
should be sent to the Secretary of tbe ** British School in 
Egypt" at University College. Ixmdon. 

Toe other work of the British School, beside l^fessor 
Flinders Petrie's researches described above, tncludsa his 
excavation of a llyksos cemetery and a great fortress of a 
new type, and bla discovery of remains of a temple of 
Rametea 11. in Ute region of Soceotb. The Bev. J. G. 
Dnnean's work has opened a cemetery at Tell Yehod con¬ 
taining burials of the second century x-n., under Syrian 
or Jewish influence; also he has examined a fortified 
town of Ramesside age near Bclbeys which contains large 
granaries. He and Mr. C. QUbart-Kmith arc at present at 
Baft, the ancient Goshen, where a cemetery of the 
eighteenth dynasty has now been discovered Mrs. 
FUnders Petris and Mr. T. Butler-Stoney have prepareil 
drawings of all the objects fouixl In those sites. 


SIINUTES. 

At tbe Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1905-06. held Monday. lUth March 1906. at 8 p.m.— 
Present, Mr. Edwin T. Hall. Vics-PrtsideHt, in the Chair, 
28 Fellows (including 9 mentbers of tbe Council), 25 As- 
sociates (indnding 3 members of tbe Counoil), 1 Hon. 
Associate, and several visitors: the Minutes of the Meet¬ 
ings held Monday, 5th March 1906 {nnU pp. 355, 356], 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Cbairmsn referred with regret to the continued In¬ 
disposition at ths President, which prevented his attend- 
anoe at tlie Meeting. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by tbe rhainuan— 
viz. Matthew Oarbutt, Ffilowi Sydney Bridges. Emesi 
Llewellyn Ihunpiihire, Henry Alfred Moon, .4ssocia/cs. 

The Hon. Sccritary announced tbe decease of \Ytlliam 
Gibbs Bartleet, elected ^ssociafe 1858, FtllotP 1869, and 
stated that on the occasion of the funeral a wreath had 
been sent on behalf of the Institute in sympathy witli the 
rehUivea of tbe deceased. 

In reply to Mr. Maurice B. Adams \F.} tbs Chairman 
stated that the Council had coiuidered it unadvisablo to 
take part officially in the meeting at the Boyal Aeadrmy 
in connection with tbe Further Strand Improvement 
Scheme, • communication from the Council setting foitli 
tbe views of the Institute having been recently laid before 
the London County Council. 

Papers on Lkuiwou by Messro. F. W. Troup (F'.J and 
Lawrence Weaver. F.SJk.. having been read, and illus¬ 
trated by lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to the authors by accla m a t ion. 

Tbe proceedings then eleeed, and thr Meeting scparslwl 
at 9.50 p.m 
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TIIE TKACmXG HI ilATHBMAJ'iaS 40 Bl ILT>ING-TKAhE 


Hy [Iauold Bitrhridgi^. A-H-C^K, 


lUiid bffcarc iJu of TMchffi JVcJinicfiJ IntHiuta. Fihruarjf llKH’i. 


S lTCCE it has fftllen to my lot to live m ctiwe 
contort ^ith workcre in tbc building trades 
from my wliooldAys upinrardi^, an npportimitj 
has been afTunled me of Itecoming ftc^munled 
with their liabita of thought and metLoia of wotL 
This imft ecAbldd me the better to reflli&e their 
upeeiul itKiuiromonte, It therefore occurred to me 
thiit a few wgrde might tie siud which Would 
hriijg before teacbera of mJathproBtiCi the ip<N[!:ia] 
ncetliH ft^tl special diflicuttieii o£ building rneDi so 
tbiit those who have to tench the enbjeet might] 
by getting more fully into nyjiipatby with their 
nhidente, lie more snccesiifu] in their ondcievQtirs to 
impart useful infltrucUon. 

And here may the retiinrh be permitted that 
the longer one liveAf the more tmo is inipressed 
with the coDvjchoii thnt the art of teacning is 
mainly the art of piittiug oneself in the pupil's 
pbuKt so as to enter fully into hla diRicultiea, bi» 
methods of thought, his doily requiramQnLs, his 
surronndingSt his aEpirfilloias, rmd his aims* 1 
fully admit that, ua a rule] tbof^t engn^^ in the 
hullding induairies are far behindhand io their 
knowledge of praotichl muthematies. 1 also eoti’ 
sider that more attenlion should be given to that 
branch of the technical tnuning of Our artUans. 
1 venture to think, bowover, that the fact is often 
lost sight of by those who advoatto one uniform 
coiiree of pmctlcal mathematica far all wrirkmeOt 
that there is a vey jmporlaat arkiatio aide to the 
training of onr buiblidgnien which has no parallel 
in the caae of engineors* For instance, an archi- 
toefs aa^stant must not only ha well up in con- 
etructioUf but musk bo able to produce an artistic 
design, which involves years of iwtleut study of 
art Bubjoqts* Similnrly u thorongbly cotupetont 
mas tor-mason ur mas tor-carpenter ^ouUl know 
something of the artistic tToatmeni of stone or 
woodj os the case may be ; and a plasterer having 
no acqualntonoe with modoUmg can hardly dairu 
to he a competent tradesman. 

It appears, therefore, that to produce a good ah- 
round workman in ahuost any branch of the 
HuUding trade the training should not be w'holly 
ad.entific, but sbanld be one in whk^h art takes a 
prominent place. This, I feel convinced, is one 
reason why Imtliljn® man da not give more time 
to nmlhomatical subjects. Anotber reason may 
l>e found in the fact that mathematios liave a 
much more Testricted application In building than 
in n ngi nee ring work. Wholo classes of problems 
\, h\i which the engineer hna to deal almost iloily 
Die pmetically unknown to buildem. Thus problems 
in thermodynamics, in motion, meohanism, and in 
electrical aubjects would be included, in this category. 


In f^electaug the title of this Paper it may be 
presumed, I taka it, that tbo Sflcrotarj' of thiii 
AsuDciation bad in mind tbo ebuss of student for 
whom our poly technics aud technical tustitules 
have been provided. This, of course, at once 
excludes ho^s siiil at school: and there reuiBiu 
those, jurying in age from, say, !■"» to 10 and 
upwards, wbo axe leamiug, or w'ho have learuL 
some trade or preffassion conneetod with our build' 
iiig industries. 

This claesificatton will also uatumlly exclude 
meat of the future leaillng architects, Hun'eyore, 
uud large builiiors, the majority of whoni receive 
a higher tochuical oollege or univeraily training 
ID addition to premium pupilage, and, in aoma 
CAWS, A year or two of foreign travel. 

We have left, then, the subordinates on the 
eUffs of the principals just referred to, togethor 
with the muk and me of wurkcre included in the 
i'oiious skilled trades^ whose membore in vory^ing 
numbers find their way into onr ovemug classes^ 
Of theeft many wiB need little iiiore mat he¬ 
matics tJian wlL enable them to reckon up the 
amount of their week's wages, nor do they wish 
to Acquire more- Otherg, in very rare and oxcep- 
tionai cSiHes, will to able to make use of all tht^ 
mutbamAtics they can get. Aud here may T sug¬ 
gest that etiidents euefa aa the latter (probably of 
the couatrucdonal engineer type, or of the ox^t 
Innd surveyor order) can b^ obtain the inatnio- 
Lion they need in the regular muthouiAtica] classes 
of our palykchnics and institutes. 

In the present Paper, as a rough working basis, 
it will be assumed that only tho» trades which 
would he represented upon the permanent stall of 
n large builder may \vo legitimately re^gurded ah 
building fcredes proper f and it is to^ the men in 
these trades more especially, 1 mko it, that tbn 
spocial muthcmutical inatructioii of the pre^t 
Paper ifi intended to apply. 

Our list of trades will therefore include t — 
1, Ardiitccto'^ and Burvoyora' Assistants ami 
Dmughtomen. *2. Clerks of Worb, Building 
Inspectors, Ac. S, I'ormneu (nookkoo|]er a, Clerks, 
Ac,), 4 . Esrarators* 5 . iJricklflyets, fl, Mawons. 
7 , Carpentem and doineroL 8. Hlaterei and Tilers, 
M PliiDibere. 10 . Gluaiere, 11, Plaatotpra. 12 , 
Pain tors urnJ Decoretors, 

Work done by other tr&ileg, snul] ay oltttrio 
light and Ijoll fitters, hydmulEC, heating and 
^'uutilAting ungineere, being now largely tot os 
aspureto cont^ts, bdiI carried out by sepamto 
Urnu, employing tbdr own specially treined alaff 
of men, theso atudontH may be fairly left to bo 
dealt with by the special dasses organiasd for the 
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of 5udi. A I nil evuntw, Uie niathL'niatjcii 
nsjuiml by, for tn^Lunc^iLs on oloctrii^ian vuv i>f n 
^tAlIy tlifToram order fioiu tboNQ r^jtiirdd by mosl 
of Ibe ordinary building imtl^iiiuti. 

8o much » thb tbo OAiUJ Uiat the firvs^ncv of 
fiuy cousiidti cable autuber of these men in a cIose 
uf ordinary bnildui^ Dj^raLlvei Ti'ould greatly 
increase the di^cultie?) of h teacher iq selecting 
Lonrrehj csamploe and ilEiulratjonii of the work In 
band in such a way ati to interest and hold the 
attention of all aectiodd of hU ciass^ In hurt, it 
appears to me that the rtKiuiremrota of the dpeoial 
tnided jusL alluded! to w'ouhl genentlly bo fur better 
met by apdeial eJadses in practical niatbetoiitics for 
engineeri^ rather than for buildei^ 

lie turning now to our list of tnulvs for wheon 
s'pecialisetl mathininatical training id desired, we 
may, I think, in cott&idermg the diretition oor 
oirort.s shoubl take,, at ouc«dlauibH from our ininda 
the e|fMUil retjuiremcnta of eMiarators, alaterH, 
gla/JorS} plautei'erS;, and |vuuters, since nny scheme 
of luatlienmticg suited to the re^juirements of the 
olhor mope liighly skilled tmdee wuiild I jo e)j;ualty 
suited to tho nc^a of these men- Wo are now 
loft wdth the drnughtamen Ae,> clerks of works 
Ae-, brick Lay 01%, inaeons, rarpoutera. joineitt, and 
phiiiibera^ And with these it is not diflicttlt to 
ileal. Their reqidrcuieirta ptacticoUy identical. 
They may I hi aiiiumed up in the three words—arith- 
metJe. algebra, ond geometry—und the chiefest nf 
tbcbje ia guomolry. It Bhiiply remaius to tracti the 
extent to W'Mqh each of thoiw- hranebr-s Hhould Ijc 
follow eif, and the luelhod of timtiueul which ia 
likely to bo most lieDoficial bo tboso cDnceniiH.h 
Perbapu u few w'onls luiiy bo permitted unibr each 
of the tbPLH>^ lu-ndiDgs. 

J. Jriil/j,pjuT^'. 

Of ooui^e the four rnlea should lie iiiAaternd 
and a cerUhi aiuoiuiL of prohciency atlainod in 
dealii^ with vulgar and deciiual fractious. Besides 
familiarity with the ordinaiy ojioiatioiLs involveil 
in money eurtiN, jhiiuc little extra wtteution should 
be ^ ven lo thL' w^oights and tuea^urcs employ imI in 
dealing w'ith hiiilmng matoriolH and with land. 
This is es^pecially important to thcao who intend 
to take upniiHntiliGS, and incidontally to all build¬ 
ing men, who will probably, BOOiiidr or biter, htivo 
lo mea^upci up bulling work for themselves. .\ 
few leasons upon the duodeoiiual ays lei u of ^juaring 
dimsiisions will also prove of gruat practical utility 
io all our 3>tudents. This system is rarely taught, 
in our schools, althoagb in ollicij work scarcely 
any other method in ever einpljjyud. It is with 
^Icaauro that one notes in rocent years a markoiJ 
impi-gvemeat in those one lueots in evening classes 
coinjiAreil with the avepugo ovening student of 
twenty yejtra i^jo. The younger men certainly 
seem to Ijc better grounded in ekmiontacy arith¬ 
metic, and, jfpeakiuo genomlly, are liettar prepared 
than they used tooo to iaku the applied mathe¬ 
matics retjuired in their Ke^nnd trades. Of courso 


one meets with a large pruportioii of students who 
cannot perform the siioipleat arithmetical open*- 
tiona w ithout making mistakes ; bet thin I attpibuh! 
chiedy to long disuse, and a little regular upplicu- 
tion wil 1 soon ovomome the di flicuUy. Many tuon , 
too, w'ithout trying to discover shnrt cute, employ 
clumsy and lahorionfl methods io sttain results 
which might be arrived at more eaulLy in less 
thun half the time. It ie also noteworthy that 
at first very few of our men appreciate the iin- 
pprtanco of dlBoarding Cgur&i which liavo no 
significanoe. They wdil give an answer to eight ni' 
uiuo decimal places wlwro two decimal places 
would njore thnu sullloo for all practical purposes- 
When this is pointed nut to them, ho woven, they 
«uO!i leurti to drop Lhe uueloijS figures. Of ccurae 
the toachor should explain the usual methods ol 
contniCtod iiiultiplicntion and division, which will 
bring home to the student tliL- aljaiirdity of ttiUin- 
ing iTseJess figures in Ills r^ulta. ! think it very 
imjiortant altu) tbit the student uhuuld In show'u 
uHcfnl uiethods of rough-check ing his work, tto that 
ho may gain Holf-roiLancc and ho [jrevented from 
jiuttlug down ridlculoufily waning answers. 

Aid (IS building-truile students aro CDncenifM.1, 
1 think that loganUiiuEC methods of caluuJation 
iiro ulingother siiperilunns an[] unnecessary, Tn 
l>!Mlca.sea oiituf a. thousand all tho calculations that 
a man is uver likely to have to luuku can Ijo pur- 
forme^l more directly and mure easily by the 
ordinary niithmetfcAl methods. 1 am convinood 
that for the vast majority of studenU we get in 
lUir evening closaejj the tiinc apeut in teaching 
logarithms would bo Car better upint if dovotod to 
tho more thorough toaohing of tuuusnmtion or 
bciine more pructicul Ikninch of mathoinatics. 
Imloud, it is but very aeldnm that even an architect 
or surveyor re<]uii«s to use logarithmic tables, 
f'artly for this reasi-jn I think that the Board of 
Education syllabus iii practical matheniatica iif 
i|iuto iiusuitea bo the needs of our building men. 
It may he admirably adapt»l to tho reiiuiretuente 
uf enginutitw and doctriciaiia ; but a;! far as building 
men are concerned the Hoard of Educution aylla* 
bus is pr&ctically a dead letter. 

Although not in favour of h'aching logaHbbmic 
tuethods of calculatioit, I am a groin advocate of 
tho elide rule. In u short leuson of about one 
houEa duration aufiicieiiit of the theory of loga¬ 
rithms Could be eiplainod to enable a stiulent to 
imdwratand and tuake iutclligunt usu of a slide 
rule. Ko effort shauU bo spoiod to induce every 
student to get ittLP for himsidf, and io pmetiae 
the use id It until he comes to like it. Ami when 
once ho bocouicii familiar with it ho will nut 
willingly lie without it ivbcu calculations are in 
hand, Frohahly thu [woplv who are likely hi 
derive the groat^t benoht from the use uf a slidu 
rule OTQ draughtsman In desiring ironwntk, 
Surveyors^ assistants also, in taking rough quiui- 
tltibs or in checking aocuratejy a^ua^ dimensions, 
would cffEJCt a great aai'ing of time and lahour by 
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Mat^. ioeii 


^ jadiciuiLB pf the Hlido mWi Fort^oif^u ap*! 

nth^ra iiho bavo Lo t>stimnt« weigh U and (juanLitifis 

of or to bhook invoice? might fliao tiod a 

alidp mlo a very pifoBtahlo inviwLinent. 

U. Algel/ro* 

Aig^brfl i& of loss unportnnoc to ub ihau 
arithmetic or geometry. The eleminiia of ulgebm, 
however, sbcmltl ho niBstere^ hy all our building 
stiidonto, altboiigh the esamplee giveri ahouM Iw 
of tho siinpie-vt bind. The beginner abonld not 
bo Irightenetl by a driifid arroiy of symbok loadiiig 
to long mid todioufi operations. Tho object of the 
teacher should L>e to pass rapidly over the pre¬ 
liminary rules of addition, tiubtractioti, uiuUiplica^ 
tion, ami divisionj, and to urmie as fiuickly ns may 
lie At the solution of tiiinpla equations, t wonld 
not too eagerly push forward to quodraticfl and 
aimultaneoiiH iHiunboDB, f^ieg that in building 
practice thoy are not of frec^inmt occurrance;, but 
would mlibor make ttiirL" that tho pupil is perloctlv 
competont to di^l Katisfaetorily with any Bimplo 
rqualion involving fmctional quautitie?. Ho 
uhould ixj taught to regard an c-qnation Bimply aa 
a kind of aborthatid ststcmcnt of alt thecon^tionfl 
involved in any given prehlGHi. rtom bis very 
first iutrudtieticuii to tho Bubject, ho fthoold m 
shown tliat in iictual caJculatioiiB the tfymbola 
»(and for definite concrote quant! tioa, uid ample 
iliustnUionA cau be drawn from niensiLralton and 
from formulio used in practice for the atrongtii of 
1)etuDs, struts, A:c. 

And hi'tc 1 would remark ilia I mo&t heglrmtirii 
find cansidetablp EiHsistauce in their efforts to grasp 
the now idciLB associatjcd with the use <d lettere U> 
reiTTcsent imnibern if some rough ayatein of allilcTa- 
tion ise adopted. Thus In giving a formula for 
the ar«a of a rectangle, taking A for ureii, h for 
breadth, and f for length, we may say A = fr x / : 
or in an approKimato formula for the strength of 
n flr b i^Tii of breadth K depth and span S {fdot}, 
AY being the safe oniformly distributed kad in 

ewbt., we may my W = Also, for onuide 

and inBtde diincpfifioas, capibda and italics may bu 
employed; thus of a hollow rectangle the exton^a] 
dimensionB may Ijo H and L, Im inaidc dimcnBiona 
being h and I, 

Many other illuatrations will suggest tbeniBelves, 
and 1 have always found Llmt the confidence and 
interest nf a dass ate best giunudby eclfietlng ouG’fi 
QXaniplaa from work witlj which the majority of 
tho men arc familiar, or from things of cemmon 
knowdodgo in everydoy life, the preferentre being 
always given to a dDfinito esauipk which hai« 
actually oocuiff^, or which may occur in practice, 
instead of one which k practically im[hranahk or 
itnpoaBjble. Again, a man may be helpHl to 
the uljstractioBfl of algebra aomelimes by inter- 
preting a fonnuln as a vorlvil rule. 

Ill dealing with men in the higher atages of 
technical JnihjeetBi 1 have often noticeol thodif&cuity 


which some students esporionce in solving an 
oi] nation, although they may perfectly grasp its 
aignifieance. Simple trettspaBitionsaiid invereions 
srem to mystify them conaidembly, and one some- 
times has to explain by means of several Little 
stops what should bo easily done mentally in one 
line. Tor this reason I think that considerable 
practice ebnuld he given in (Jiie solution of simple 
equatiuiiB, and Lhe student ihoold he trained tn 
exprt^a straightforward problems in algebraical 
language without being nnduly pimzlod by catch 
qucfiticnB of doubtful utility, 

^fecBuratiou may bo regarded ns a branch of 
applied arithmetic, and although aworO tliut this 
aidencc ia Imeed ujau a knowledge of geonuitry, 
T prefer to deal with it here, since tbc practice 
of inenauratinn is more cloacly iiasociatcd with 
arithmetic and nJgebra than with the procticul 
^metry which iii of such g^^;^t kuporUmce to 
builders. I gnppckse there is hardly another claisa 
of ersitsmen in tho countiy to w hum metisu ration 
hi of more importance than to builders, In esti¬ 
mating Lhc cost of proposod work^ uud in vuluing 
it when completoti; in uidcring quantities of 
uiAteriiLls from mcrclmnls, and to ttatimating the 
time required to perform tho work ; m uscCrtaining 
tho loadB upon ginkra nnd coluinnBj and tho weights 
of the inatoriula tlicmacIvCB—^the Imifder inuHtoon- 
tinuull}' liavo reenurse lo ibc ruled of memuiration. 
The pamtuounl iinporLoiice of this brunch of Lite 
subject is thorofarc self-evulcot, ami nij ynimg 
workman in any branch cf tlie trade can conBidcr 
himscU pompotont until he can perfcsnn tlie 
ucceaHtry culculatione required in aaccrtaiiiliig 
accurately the quantilied cf niatoriols required for 
hiH ivcrk. Tlie aim pleat of men.4umuDn being 
almost self-evlilent, no proof neoil be given. Fur 
thoBc w hieh ore not ?o obvious, 1 think some form 
of practical demniidtratum id licttor iiduptod to the 
meutal capacities of otir atudents, und la fiir liettor 
uppreoiAted than a rigid mathemuticai proof. In¬ 
stead of stating the mka of mensuration in words, 
OB, for ciainplc, one fiiida in the older text-lxKik}^, 
such OB Todlmnlcr's, J prefer to adopt Prefesbior 
Ferry's system, umJ give them oa simple algebraical 
fomnilre. After an ekmcntairy introduction to 
olgebre, 1 find our men rffldily work from such 
formnlie. Thia Bvatem avoids burdening the 
memory with cmnbcnsouie rules, didietilt to re¬ 
member, nhilBl tho ntinkiit kams that such 
formula^ may he modifu:^! In accordance with the 
oidinaty rules of ulgohn^ And so adapted to llio 
IKurticufar work in bond. For example, the uhl 
rnlo tor fimling the area of a triangle when three 
Rides are given, although simple when oxpreaasd 
nlgebraically, as A = ila — rt) (j — ft) (a -- c), 
lissome tnlher a ferbidding OHiXiCt when etut^ 
vt'rbalJy, and la not easily remctubcreil Of couree 
tbo teacher will eec Ihat examples are workctl by 
the docimiLl method as W’ell os l)y tho uhg of vulgar 
froctioipt, whilst of still grputor importance is the 
duododmnl method bo univeraolly employed by 
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quantity liurruycrx^ I ci^nloinly tltink t!hal until 
tlici metric sy^ttnm. la mnru generally adopte^i in 
pmctic^ wo Qood not taku up Lbo vury limlM time 
nvuLlable in Bvcujlug classes for ttc pivriHjse of 
teaching the ptinciplL*ft ant] practice nf that ad- 
iiumble system, 

III, Gtometfy. 

Wfl como aave to that branch of nitiihematitvs 
which to our men tniiy fairly bo regarded aa tlie 
moat important onO]. not only bocamio it layn the 
foundatiou npon which the whole science of 
meosuration ia huUt, but also because it providL-e 
the neccssAiy iiesis for ihu conAtruction and use 
cif all working and detail tltawinga, an well na for 
the setting out of tho work itself. Although, hnw- 
OTor, wo are so dejfenilont upon tho work of pine 
geometry, I think it is neither necaasaiy nor wise 
to atN^mpt to teach our trade lads; rigid geometrical 
proofs, such as Eitdid wouliJ insist upon, lor every 
problem we give theiiL The great mAjority of 
them have neither the time nor the ability lo go 
through a logically arranged course of pare 
geometry; and even if they were to take Buch a. 
coarse, I doubt whether oae-tenth of theiu would 
bu able to adequately apply their hnnwlcdgO to 
their daily work. To my mind it is of for |;Teater 
tmportnneo to give iheni a thoroughly good and 
fairly complete courue of practical g^iouiotrj, deal¬ 
ing with plane geometry first, and tbon following 
^vUb the pro|Qction of Bolide, and finjdly giving 
them a gem grounding in the pmoticai gtjometiy 
of iKiint.^. liueSj and planes, 

ft should here be observe^l that the goometiy 
required is not merely that miolninm which is 
necessary to esabla a nmn to undermLand or con¬ 
strue t B wiirking drawing, but mast go far onough 
to enable him to set out his own work upon tha 
material, and must prepitro him for attacking the 
more difficult problems of hia tcwle, sueh an circle 
upon circle, find nblique wnrk generally. To 
masons, bricklayers, carponterh' and joiners, and, to 
rame citenfy to plumbers bs well, it in i>f the Enit 
impurtanco that they should hare a good know¬ 
ledge of praciicat plane and aoiid geometry if they 
are ever to become oompetont workmen, able to 
deal satiafoctcrily with tha highur bmnehes ol 
thair trade. 

We have hut to think of the setting nut nf 
nhurcasefi iiud hondraik bi joinery, of complicated 
hippoil roofa in curtmutn', of vaults, domes, nnri 
skew bridges in masonry, together with all the 
Iwi.'olfl and templates incidentd thorrdo, in ardor to 
.■me the supreme im^rtance nf practical geometry 
to Ibo liuilder. The course ol geometry which 
will iKhSt incct the rofjnircnmntci of onr men m 
tberefore, I think, one in w^bicH the drawiag loani 
^nd T sqiutre arc freely and cunUnunuHly ainploycfl 
in clnso. 

l^gioning with simple ciercises tn the hisection 
of lines and angles, with applications thereof, we 
she aid proceed to varicua usefol pretdemB on the 


»<traight line niid oireb, and the const ruotiou nf 
triaiigloa ai^ polygons, simplo prohloms on jut-asi, 
on proportion and Ruukr Egnros, and the con¬ 
struction of mriooH uttofnl curves, such us eUipses, 
paraholoH, and spirals. Every lesson must suggest 
some direct practical application lo actual work, if 
we are to retain the Interest of our studimta. Two 
mnthofie Bhonld somotbnes be given for the solution 
of ibo same preblem—one for ujm on iho drawing 
WpI, and unolbor U> be used in setting out work 
full size in the workshop. Following tho plaiii' 
goometrj will como acvcral lessons upon sunplo 
solids drawn in plan and elevation, toguthfir with 
various sections of them by xnrtical, horriontal. 
and inclinai plaues. Solids^ such as bricks, auggea- 
tivQ of irntnat work, ulways seem to liave a greater 
fAscinution for our men thun the more 
tetrohiMlrents, cubes,octahedrons, Ikiveloputcnls 

of solids shcuiid ba folly dealt with, Bince, for b- 
stunce, the template^ reqnireil in sotting out 
maeoary are derivod directly from de^nlopinenls of 
the intondod finiehL>d forms' 

In order to he fully prepoml for dealing with 
the higher branches of constructive work, includ¬ 
ing bevelled, apUyod, and oblique work, circle 
upon circle, and generally work of doohlo cuna- 
tuns Eti^ent shmdd buve a good course deal¬ 
ing with points, lines, and planes in spooci showing 
methods for determining their intersoctions, tho 
true lengths of Linea, real angles between planes, 
liiO, IId will then lie nhlo to apply hig lnu>wlEdgn 
to the porticalar work in hand, and often to devise 
Ids own methods. 

I regret to find that the Board of Education 
Syllabus in pn^tical pkno and solid geometry at 
the preoeut day b far lees to meet tho re¬ 

quirements of hiiildara ihati it wue ten or twenty 
years ago. In pluce of the really u&efsil problem's 
on iwints, lines, planes, and solids, one finds u 
miactilhincotitt aj^sortmont of work, ipdnding 
graphic arithmetic, voctora, thu traciog of loci, 
HTimhio representation of frigonomotrical funeiiona, 
and mneh besides, w hich may bo very useful to on* 
ginects, and would afford an e^colfent cmirae of 
luontal training to orohitocK if they liud the time 
and incLination to iinderLako it; hut oh far as 
wotiml building work is cancernid, nne half nf it is 
flirupiy nueleos to our men, for not one in a thonsamf 
of thetii would ever require to luako ubo of it in 
bj9 daily work. The text book on geometry which 
1 think moiU uearly tnceU tiia reqnlremento ol 
buildiira iu the DnoeUeni Advanced I'ractioal Tlono 
and Solid Geometry^ written by the kto Mr. Henry 
Angel- The ground is foiriy well covered, and if 
u few^ more exampUei could be oddiHl Kltowing tlio 
applirafion of practical geometry to problems met 
with in building work it would bo a greator favourite 
among worknnm tlmn it La at ju^eent. Idko 
Froh Perry, 1 would not draw a hard-and *fitat 
line between geometry and arithmetic. F^ctical 
bleius ahpuld be solved by tbo readiest uid 
t methods that suggest themselvos, whether 
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gEometricul or ftrUbwctical; wbilut n mixed mothod 
may olten be used with advanBige- 
RegArding geaniGtrical prcmfa, as I have niready 
hintetl, I olton preler im optii-al demonstration to 
n strict Dinlhematical prool for tbo class of men 
wo have to deal with. TIihr in problems upon 
areas, such as ftnding a roetauglo cfiiial to a given 
triangle, or making a rectangle Muni to a given 
pwaUfilograin, the teacher may cut Aid given figures 
nut of paper, and by dissecting them properly TUuy 
bnild up the i^uired figures nut of the lo 
ohtatnod. Again, to verify Euclid, i. 47. rights 
angled trinnglea niay bo taken having sides in the 
raSo 3:4; S or B: lo; 17, and the area of omH 
sqiiaco nhowti by cutting it np mto square unitH, 
Wlien dealing with this problem it fibould be 
pointed out that the truth holds good for all 
Htmilar liguree, and an illufitratbn may be given 
for cirelfis in, determining Iho diameter oI a pipe 
which shall have the same sectional arm as two nr 
more given pipes. » 

Perhaps a few wordii should be aaiu upon iliu 
use of (squared paper and the cenatruetion of 
vraphs. It appears to me that for biuldera 
this kind of work has a far mom llmitnd hold of 
nsefulnesB, and is of much ItM innportanoa than 
for engineers, I certainly think that the more 
advanced Btudjcnts should bo taught to underMlana 
and make iEtelligent use of diagram h ou squared 
paper when newsssaty, but lioginnets in their first 
year oewl epend no time upon them. In tho 
vftnced stages of techiiicnl aubjeota I find that 
diagrams to illuatrate phynical laws, and oppressing 
the results of experiments as OTnrves, are readily 
understood by our stodenta. In this way they 
have been of gr^t assistance to me in bringing 
home to a olnasi in an ijitoresting way many im¬ 
portant ffiCLs connected wdtb the testing and pto- 
^Tties of bnilding materiaU. I think, liowever, 
that the only ^Miction of our students who would 
find it Worlii their while ti pursue the aubjoet 
beyond tUifl point are those who are likely to 
hecoraf^ ItMiding dmtightsiiien, managers, or princi¬ 
pals of finm. 

Now with riiferencp to vectors and gmphio 
Statics. Since, with the mtceplion nf problems 
coniiccln-l with the tramaport ond bolating of 
inatorialfl, and perhaps the occaaional driving of a 
few piles, builders are concerntHl with the statimi 
hmtmh only of mfichanicfl, I think the time which 
would bo spent in adequately teaching eur men 
Uow' to deal eflectively with problenw On velnciliw 
and aoooleratiomi, ditulnr motion, &cr. would bo 
[letter Spent if devnted to other which tr» 

ihoni would bo of groafer interest and of more 
prooticai importanou, I would therefore deal only 
i^th the triangle ami pandlnlogfaTii of /crcrf, oa 
concrefe and specific esamples of the more general 
theory of vectors, parhaw oocasionaliy showing 
an intelligent class that me samfi treatment could 
bo applied to ptfohlems on motion and jwaition. 

The only branch of tho aobjecl which b likely 


to bo of practical utility to our men, nntl which, 1 
thinkj ahonld bo dealt with thoroughly and in a 
fairly avliaustive manner in tho higher stages, is 
that which deals with statical probloms in fmme. 
work and inafloni^* Closely associaUNl with this 
work ia the delcnoination of IwnrUng memanl and 
i^hoaring force dingraina for ImamF ■ of centres nf 
gravity and momDuts of inertia for piano figures : 
of reeiatanco linos in arehes and retaining walls, 
find of TesiKtancc areas in Itcatus — all of wliich are 
UHoful in the higher stages of builLling oDnatruefinin 
Tivijn here, however, wo must boar in mind that but 
very few of the craftsmen in our trade clastte^ arc 
ever likely to have to design aiructund work of any 
itiagnitudo for theinsotvofl. This suhjtKit is pm- 
enunontiy one for tlio civil eni^ueor, the architect, 
and the surveyor w ith their (uuriaiantH. 

In teaching branch of the subject T Ijayo 
found that practical moo have no difficulty in 
grasping the meaning of furco scabs and iti using 
them. Bending moment scales nre a general 
stumbling block to all, on aL'connt, I pitsnme, of 
the abBtrnqt conception of a mechanical nionmnt 
being more diffienU to realise than that of simpUi 
force. Even w'hero Ro^v'a adminibici system of 
notation is employed, beginnerfl geuomlly expcri- 
CDCO great diffimUy in drawing stress dingramB for 
f mmecl n true tu res. The idea of ion prevail^ that the 
diograiiLB can be learnt by heart Lo the same way 
that hoys at Bcbool sonietimea learn Euclid^s Hgurcx* 

ikjnhtlesfl many of those present will bo dis- 
appomte<l wt ths limited view I am now taking nf 
the part which matliematir^ should play in the 
training of our arttaans. Let it hu clearly under¬ 
stood t^t T am not dE>aling with the case of boys 
in tccbnicaJ day schools, for ivLoiu, no doubt, n 
more liberal syllabus in many rospoclsi would prove 
admntagcons. I liave endoavonred in cunfine my 
remarks to the work r«[oired in evening clusst's. 
rlnst as soidlera era sdniDnished to aim low If they 
would shoot effectively, so I aiu niare oonvinood 
every year that tlie true secret of effective teaching 
to artis&nB is to curb ambition in our conshtnEi en¬ 
deavour to ensure that fundamental principles are 
well undcrutooil. 

Lot us remember that, after all, ovir ultimjite 
object shotild bo not merely to prepare students for 
pasBmgoxAminations Ijosod on ambitious syllabuses, 
imr to torn out trained ]iiatlienmttclan!i, hut to fit 
them for grappling successfully with tho ban I 
pmctlcal problems of evoryday life ; to make tiiotii 
not merely cli^ver calculators, hot good olbreund 
emftstnont able to turn out u piece of work with 
credit to themselves and thoir employ ora; to turn 
out men not ju.st barely able lo bold Ibdr own in 
the world, hut well qiLalifSed to od^^ce' their own 
interests its well os the interests of Ibeir tnido, aud 
so prove, not only successful competitors in tlio 
for existence, but iniutorB of tbeir croft in 
tbe full setLse of the word'-men manv of whom 
may rise to respruiislble and useful poidiiDns in life, 
and ju> prove a blnsaing to the wbcifecomnmnHy.. 
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Head before the Rojal tiutibite of BritUh Architects^ Monda 7 , 2 nd April 1906 . 

L By W* AtTjjo!ftEn. 

W OOD-CAEVTXG m .me of theearJieiit arts j ov^er three thouHanA ycftra ago jn Theliefl, 
wood stataejs were made for the touilw of I he feitip, and tliree of these stataes are 
K Museum to day r again, when, on the vast prairies of the Par West, 

the North American Indians wliittJed their tomahawks, they were practising wood-carving 
—-winning an art that was to have a wide aignLficance and a world-wide range—an art 
which some men in all agea, hecause they worked oanieatly and with all their might, have 
made famous; an art which some of our amateurs of to^liiy, with their superior knowledge, 
liave so much energy to talk atmiit and ao Bllle jww'er to do. It hm poseed through the 
mtervenmg centuries with more or leas auccess, and etiK survives. Its successes have given 
pleasure to the world in all time r its failures may well be forgotten* I think this is far 
enough to go bock for our subject to-night; 1 am more concerne.l to speak of its life and 
possibilities in the present and the future, than to make a catalogue of its accoinplishments 
m the past—more keen to sj^oak on the life of to-day than to iinearih the dead for criticism* 
Now I have thought, at times, wdien asked to speiik of wootUcarving, that it is all so 
simple that there is nothing to say about it. You have metoly to Luke a block of wowl and 
^rve into it till you obtain the form you miiy be seeking. Tliat, In fact, one can tell another 
m hull an hour all there is to know about the actnal dahig of wood-carving* But, of course^ 
it takes years of practice to be able ti> do this with success. Bo that at other timea I Iiavo 
t lought that there is so much to flay about it from different jxijute of vi«w that it becomes 

TT4Ln] SvHh, Vis). XIH. Nc. 11.^1 Ai»riJ tM. O « 
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dLBicuU to ktio'w where to begin or what to say. One leela that in an aBEOmblage Ulce thta 
everyone knows all about Then there la the !^t that I have apoken to you before on the 
same subjects However^ I will endeivvoiLir to treat it in a eomowhat different mannOF this 
time from that which I did before* Ab I epoke mainly the iaat time on the technical part 
of the Bubject and touched on the historical, 1 propoae to-night to ep^ principally on the 
treatment which, in my opinion, is proper to wood-carving, or the Yarioue treatments that 
may l*e applied to it* 

In architectural decoratione it is obvions there nre many and varions ways of applying 
carv'ing* There are monldings—forming frames to panels or doors, or used ns ban^ of 
enricliment rtmning horiaontally round the rooms, as in cornices, or below friezes* Then 
there are the panels themselves, into which may lie pnt nil the variety and richness the 
carv'er can conceive, and where he may bloi^aom out in all tlie glory of his cruft, and produce 
the framed piotnres he loves so well. If he can succeed in making these points ol teal 
mterest in the schemei and by a right understanding of the power of light and ehacto help 
the architect to bring his whole design into harmony, so much the lielter; and if he imjiart 
to tliem and his other work some subtle touches that will help to bring mystery and life 
into it, in however Rmall a degree, he has doue something to relieve the appalling monotony 
of machine-worked moulding and correctly planed boards—he lias done something to justify 
his hope that he may be regarded as n brother artist working in g;i'mpathy with the tirsl and 
most important one, the architect, towards a common end—not ns a mere mechanical aid, to 
bo told to " do this " or do the other,without sympathy or brotherhocuL 

AS TO TUB ACtOAL TaiLVmKNT OF FAKBL WORK. 

kforo or leflB flat panels whlcli are intended to express a flat or vertical surface may 
be treated liy keeping the ground of the panel quite flat, and the surface of the carving 
on it may be varied as ranch oa yon like without losing the feeling of verticality of the 
panel itself, especially if the ornament is rather sjiarsely spread over the eurface. Or 
the ground may be shaped to a section, and the surface of the ean'ing kept qnlto dat, 
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ihus retaining a uimilar effect of ffaitieBe or Torticalitj in anotber wey, Greait variety and 
charra may be obtainwl by shaping or irndnlating the ground in varioua waya^ and keeping 
the Horface o! carving dat 

Now T think one of the tieautiee of panel work ia that it ehall alwu^'n look as tl it were 
|iert and parcel of the ground jind could not have been etuek on to it, and this does not 


jM3t MUju* uKM, Hi mm. 



nBcessanly imply that the work shuulil not be learleBsiy tmiiereat in plaeaj; indeed it mey 
i» cut fight amiy from behind in perta, ao thel the work elanda quite olear from the 'ground 
ao mncti ^ that you mny put your finger Imtween it and the ground, and yet it wilt not look 
Btoek on il other parte are hruugbt right down and deUoately die into the background. This 
effect of combmmg and harmonising ground and carving, as a whole, tiwy be jtxst as easUy 
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obtained on a shaiied ground, where the surface of the carving is kepi quite Hat, as in the 
more ordinary treatment of keeping tlie ground Hat and getting the effect by the undulating 
carving— as, for instance, by keeping the car\'ing very thin indeed on the protruding parts 
of the shaped ground you will obtain the same feeling of combination and solidity. 



JKAM OMMOK fUanT'KArUTC, BttCD. 


1 think veiy' fine effects can be obtained in carved painels by tlie actual treatment of the 
work as light and shade (almost irrespective of the beauty of the design), by putting some 
parts very low on to the ground and keeping others high. Of course, if you have a good 
design to begin with, so much the better; what 1 want to express is that even a bad design 
may be made to look tolerable by the way the work is, what we call, ** thrown about,'* and that 
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a really fine design may have no interest if carved with no sense of relief or proper variety 
of surface. A design should never l)e too elaborate or intricate in character—better err on 
the other side and be too simple, as even the simplest design may be made to look well in 
carving. 

Endless variety may be obtained in the carving of panel work by the way it is treated. 
For instance, it may l)e kept in more or less flat planes, on different levels, or each plane may 
be varied in height in itself, or the whole surface of the work may he kept quite flat where the 
ground is shaped to a fixed section. Friezes may l)e treated in a similar manner to panels, 
only care should 1)6 taken to keep up the effect of a continuous line of enrichment over the 
whole surface, or part of it, preferably at the top. 

While on the subject of panel work, although personally my sympathies are strongly in 
favour of solid panels carved aith a considerable amount of relief, some (larts l»eing high and 
other parts very low and dying delicately into the ground and combining with it, I feel 
that in these days of a distinct, and to some architects disquieting, revival of the Grinling 
Gibbons sort of work, one cannot quite ignore the sumptuous effects arrived at by swags, Ac., 
Iwldly applied on to the surface of plain panels (such, for instance, os in St. Paul’s, Hampton 
Court, Petworth, and numerous other well-known works). By this process rich and strongly 
decorative effects may be obtained which, perhaps, could not conveniently be accomplished by 
any other means. I know there exists a difference of opinion among architects as to whether 
this is a legitimate way of using carving or not; I know also that some very fine carving has 
\yeen, and can l)e, done in this way. So I must leave you to fight it out yourselves: it will 
Im something for you to talk about. 

styles: pormiko fraubs to carvip paneij?. 

I think if styles or rails forming iiart of the frames of carved panels l)e carved at all, 
they should be treated very delicately, and carved into the solid wood itself, so ns not to lose 
the feeling of strength properly belonging to framing of any sort. Here, at least, boldly 
carved work, applied or stuck on, must have a tendency not only to deteriorate the feeling of 
true construction, but must seriously interfere with the concentrated richness one has a right 
to look for in a panel. Columns, if cAr\^od, should be treated in the same flat, solid manner 
as I recommend for styles. 

PKRFORATP.I> WORK. 

Perforated work should l)e kept very flat on the surface, as where the effect is intended 
to be obtained by the shadows of the perforations there is no object in varying the surface 
much, and such treatment will only tend to deteriorate from the effect which should lie 
obtained more by drawing than variety of surface. 

I have a beautiful example of perforated wood-carving here (see headpiect). I think 
it is almost perfect in its way; the absolutely wood-carver’s cut on the surface, the 
fine disposition of the spaces, harmonising so well with the solid parts, and the crisp 
cutting of the outlines so characteristic of the gouge, combine to make it a perfectly suc¬ 
cessful work of wood treatment. It could hardly liave been executed in any other material, 
which makes—to me, at least—its charm; its sense of growth and joy in the composition 
ap|)eals strongly to anyone who loves wood-carving for its own sake and its own character. 
In medineval work one finds many finely designed and broadly treated examples of perforated 
carving. But 1 think tliat generally, about the Wren i)eriod, pierceil work is apt to be too 
much cut op and worried on the surface, though much of it is boldly designed. 
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AS TO JIOULDIKOBL 

1 want to say something fttwut mouldiogSi befauaa I think they are rather neglected at 
times ; at any rate, I haYe seen schemes of arebitoclural decoration which might bare been 
improUd hy giving mote thought to the suitable Ireatment of the cani^ed mouldings, as, for 
instance, hoping Bome of them very delicate in effect, and some much stronger as a whole; 
while ttome may be deUcute in iiarta and much stronger in others, always dividing the 
strength and deUcacy to ran in line with the edge of the moulding. 

There are many ways of treaUng onnched mouldingB. Yon may carve them as one 
conUnnooB enrichment, keeping the surface, or contour, of the moulding almost nnd^tnrbed 
by carving but faintly into it fas eiamplo A); or yon may help ihearcbit^t to express the form 
lie wants to obtain, having due regard to the light and ehade he is trying for by deepenmg 
the lioUow part on, say, an ogee, and leaving the round part very faintly carved (as eiamples B), 
which beli»fl to give a stronger effect to tho original form desired. Or you may cut away the 
liackground of the moultling to quite a different section from the front (as examples C), leaving 
the original surface or contour of moulding to appear imdistnrljod at intervals, giving great 
variety and richness to the echeme of enrich^ bands or courses. 1 think the well-known 
t^-nna*tongue is a heantiful esample of the two methods I am flijoaktug about combined, 
as. having no precise seotion at the hack of the carving, however deeply it is cut into, if 
it is not too widely divided it never fieems to destroy the original surface. Thfire are 
many other ways of treating mouldings which can bo thought of, which have a certain refine¬ 
ment, but can Iw given great force at the same Urns by Judicious treatment. 


CAPH. 

Cape to columns or pilasters sbonld never l>o overcrowded, hut should show the Iwll 
plainl>%^ufl revealing the strength of the column going right np to tho alwwuB. Tliey shonld 
be very lightly carved, and the volutes may be freely cot through in all directums, plainly 
discloHing the 1*11 underneath them. They may be as finely conceived and as delicately 
carved as yon like, 6o long as Lliey display plenty of l>fdl, plenty of strength to supi>ort the 
weight above which they have to carry. 1 have myself iv great respeet for columns, and think 
a well-proportioned column is a distinctly graceful featuie in architecture; and 1 think a cap 
shonld be like a beautiltil T^omEm^s heod—the crowning glory of a perfect form. 


AS TO CAUVINO OmTIUtALLV. 

All carving should be carefully studied in reference to the position it is going to occupy, 
its height from tho door anil the amounl and direction of tha light it mil have in its place. 
The point of view must be considered, especiaBy, aa to whether it ia lodketl up at, or down on 
to. Work IB often Uxj highly finished in the good light of a workshop, and such finish is of 
no value in its position in the room or building, and indeed often detracts from tho effect 
which might have been protiuced had the work been left rt>aglier ; thus it is obvious tJiat 
some iiarla of the work may well 1* loft with a lees degree of tiiuBh than olhera and goin in 
effect thereby. 

Avoid all mechanical means of getting effect, such as scratching monldings whore they 
come among carving. Tliey will only Wont of liarmony with the real of the work, and the 
more precise and highly finished they are, the worse they will look. By scratching, 1 mean 
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woFkiug the munldiDg wilh a steel template, cut to the reverse, snch as was used largely when 
some of VIA were younger tlian wo are now. 

All tiarving iiliould be treated with the proper eharacteristios o£ the art—that is, genuine 
wucjd-L'iirvmg cuts, the work of the gouge and the ehiaelt not the die or HfHer^not to imitate 
clay or tuarhlo, but be itself alone, snob that it could not have been done in any other 
niataruiL 1 want to pleuil for its own treatment* that of real car^'ed or cut wood, out with 
sharp twiSj and alive w'ith living, nen'Otis eute aU over loth subject and ground, makiog 
one harmonioujs whole: no imct of the ground ever absolutely smooth like a planed board — 
no part of the surface of the curving iteoif ever robbed of all expression by the brutal use of 
glass* paiwr or fish skin : alf parts of the work teeming with tlie joy of life and effort whkh 
Ibe ciirver felt hi doing IL Let It at least look ae if wruaght by a man with the hot blood 
tearing through his veins, not reflect the stagnation born of a joyless soul. 

1 want wood-carving to speaik with a voice, not to mate itself felt by a groan. The voice 
of a living art revering the traditione of the ijaat—panting to leiirn from the teachings of the 
present, and tuning itself in harmony with llie great glad chorufl of the sister arts. 


TI. By A. W. Mabtyn. 

IjO not propose to deul with the subject o! wood-carving historically," only in a minor 
I degree, tlie object of this Paper being In try to place Wfore you the relative |Kteition 
of the carver and architect, and find some means of improving the standai'd of work 
executed. 

Ji in an easy nmlter for the carver to say, "if lie had more money for his work he could 
give belter resulU but we must go further than this to Jind the reason for the slow progress 
ma<le in Llie art of wood-carving. 

Although 1 begin these remarks with Lhe statement that 1 do not propose to deal with 
the subject tiistorically to any great extent, 1 cannot help thinking that a brief survey of the 
ptist may help us to ikvise j;iome mode of action for the futm^e. 

’Wood-carving is one of the oldest arts, probably precediug sculpture in marble or the 
working in metal, tw reason that the materia] waa more ready to hand, and being also softetr 
waa more easily fayUioned mlo the desired furra. As mi example of Lhe skill of Lhe early 
carvers the wdl-knowti Ixte-reUef in the Louvre may Ijo quoted, wbieh ie attrShutod to about 
the Heventh DjiTiasty. or over ‘2,000 years it.o. i but perhuiis the finest early example of 
Eg>qitian w'urk is the edebratod wood statue at BouW Mueenm of a life-size man, attributed 
to the Fourth Dynaety—say BOme 4,000 years d.o. Other examples might be quoted, hut ono 
need not go further to show the skill acquired in vrood-carving at this period. 

Wlmi, then, have we been iloing in carving these last 6,000 years'? Tiio limt-meutioned 
statue is a line work, full of dignity and vigour. To-day we often find wood-carving lacking 
liolh these quuUtlee, and in strong contmst to the productions of tlie wiriy Egyptians, CIreeke. 
and Homans. In the tierlcHi w'hieh was dominatetl by the Greeks, say 500 some of 
the finest civrvings w ere exacuted: and it was at this period tbalFbidtas produced his sculpture 
which was lu live during eucceedlng cenlurtes as the work of the greatosL sculptor ever known. 
A coliHisal Htutue of .Ubeue exemtted by him in wood, wUh face, hiuids, and feet of ivory, b 
to-day uiirivailed by any succeeding artist. 

Coming down to yuedieval work, the most remarkable examples of the art, Btrangely 
enough, belong to !!?candLRavia and BenmaTk* the periods between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries producing some fine characteristic work, of which reproductions may be seen in 
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plflater nt South Kousinetou Museum. Tlie ty^jo of work is low relief, the whole face of the 
imiterinl beuig richly carved with uetoll-work of an mLricule with figuree and animias 

iutroducod in (01 the full vigour of the early Egyptian work. In a minor degree our better 
Norman can ing seema to follow u^>on these linetf, aiid in all probability wiie inlroducetl by 
Itiu Danes a& early aa the ninth or tenth century, which Beem& to have Ijteji the date of the 
mtrwluction of art^hiteeturul wowlMMirving into this country- From thie date lo the fourteenth 
century wo have Utile of meHt, the early English wood-carving being of a heavy and coar&e 
thanicter. and not lo 1:0 (^niiMired vvitli the stone carving of this period. Ae we come down 
to tlifi fourteenth and fifteenth centuriee the work ehowa mark&l improveunmt, the latter 
>>emg richly wrought with tracery carving, in which is intermingled ctmventional foliage and 
fruit, often ueeil as emblems, ae eeen in the delightful screens and stalls bo wdl known to all 
of iiB. It was during this period that English wood-carving was recognised in Europe ; and 
there is Uttle doubt that England, together with Germany, led the van in this art. It was 
also at this time that Ihe stucco and painted wood-carviug was inlrotluced, and the many tine 
examples in this country, even to-day, give us a good idea of the wealth of imagination and the 
power of invention, ua^ by the artists employed upon these works, There ia no |>erit^ in the 
hietory of wood-carving that has left a greater mark upon the present generation. It is worth 
noting that during the greater part of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries tliere wa* a 
canonical law requiring every church to have its rood-screen. This, no doubt, had a marked 
effect in raUing the demand for gooil work. 

As we merge into the sixte^ith century we begin to lose much of Ihe vigour of the 
fifteenth, llio work also lacklug imagination ; and although during the sixteenth and Beyen- 
teenth centuries n very large amount of carving was done, it deea not hear oomparison 
with the work executed on the Continent ^ at the same lime it shows some determmaGon to 
get away from the lines laid down hy the earlier miisters. Thai there was a desire for richnesa 
of effecL cannot bo denied, ns is shown hy snch examples as the inner i>orch of the drawing¬ 
room at lied Lodge; the screen, King’s College Chapel, Cambridge (wliieh bcar« evidence 
of French infiuence), and many others ■ hut, as liefore sUted, the carving itself geiiorally is 
not of a high ardor, and is principally interesting in that it is the first sei ioua attempt in this 
country of ulatiHic work. In all probability we are more directly indebted te Spain than Italy 
for this inlToductiou. the well-known chimney-pioce at Wolfeten Houbo being lypietd of Ihia 
Spanish feoUng ; and upon lliie style our Jacolffinii wood camug aeemfl largply te have bcfOn 
foTiutd. I am aware that a grwit many people admire the EHzabetlmn and Jacoliean wood- 
carviiig; but, generally epeaking, it was executed in a commercial spirit, lacking refinement 
and, to Home extent, imagination* It was, uideed, a great contrast to the work of the Italian 
masters, from whom it had boeii originally adapted. Who can contemplate this i)eriod of 
Italian art without a feeling of intense pleasure? VTinlti we in this ixmutry were entering 
into tlie delights of the golden age of literature, Italy waft revelling in a golden age of art 
nnrpaofling anything knowti to hietory, Prominsnl aruongst these artmL-i wan llaphael (the 
founder of a school of carving which formed the basis of the Hixteeiith-veutury Ilenjiissaiico), 
one of the bardesl workers whom the world has known, and who, although dying at the 
Am oi thirty-seven, left a name ijre-ominent in art, a glorioufi figure in a glorious time ; with 
him were such men as MtchelaugBlo, Perugin^> (lUpliaeFs early master), Signorelli, LoroJiiso 
Lotto, Fra Eartolomoo, Leonardo da Vinci, and many others, iiidndUig Gliiterti aJid 
itenateLlo. !« it surpriaiiig at a time when wmitli, luxury, and art were unanrpasaed that 
carving bUouU share in the general development'? ks before mentioned, it waa at the height 
Ilf this galaxy of latent that the Italian EenaiBsauce had its creation, Itephael jiuusidf leading 
iis architect, carver, and painter. In 15 Id he was appointed chief architect to ^t- Peter's at 
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Eome, aud it is probable Uiftt ho, in \xk position os urcliitecl. gave of liis valuable time to 
the minor art of v»oo4-carviiig- 

It is iiuiMJ&sible to over-eHtiiiiate the mflneuce snob an arlJflt had ajwn hia follDw- 
Perhaps the most typical of bia tlettigns in wood-carving whicb were carried out by 
his pupil Giovanni Barilo" are Iho dooi*s and Bhuttera of the Stance/’ uHich are of the 
pure classic type founded upon the Koman wall iKiintinge- Theae works are highly fliiiflliod^ 
full of character, and no doubt are among the 0nefit examples of Itidian wood-carving. 
Not only did Raphael show his Intoreat in thia art, bat each men as Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Cellini, and manv other leading artists and architects assiated, ft can bo readily nnderstood 
that such mdaetice inuat have been felt througlioul the whole of Europe, France especially 
sharing in the progress of art genemlly; and it is only snrprifimg that England prolited 
HO little in artiatic matterH from her sister States* Prohihly thift mast be aBcrihed to 
her troubles abroad and at home during the iieformalion, (iermany also Uing eomewliat 
affeclod bv the same uattBO* It seems a pity that the latter coanhy' Hhould not have taken 
full adviuitagoof tbia revival of classic work, as during the preceding century she was no 
doubt one of the leaders m the art of wotul-carving, the esamploft of her fifteenth-contury 
work iMjing equal to iinytliing that was produced dtiriug that period* A fine example of this 
work is shown in Koath Kensington Musetnn—via. a centre i«mel of a triptych by "Veit 
StoasH" That Gormany had her own ospression in the Renaisstiuce is of coarse evident, but 
it fell very tar Mow the llnlian* rrobuhly Albrecht Barer Ims a marked effoct iiixm the 
work of the early inxri of the siiteanlU century, and there is little doubt he was one of the 
leiiding artists of hie day. Hie work is well known both as a painter and sculptor* and he 
doubtless helped to continue the Gothic feeling in Germany ligninwl the rising classic studenU* 
The following pericKl in this country is of great interest at the present time, as it was in 
the latter part of the seventeenlh centtiry' that Grinling Giblwns (11118 17*21) produced Ht>me 
of the best of his works which to-day are appreciated porhaps more than any other typa of 
English wtKd-tairvmg of the later poritHls. That there is a variety of opinion as tf> the 
artietic value of his work we emmot question ; but I think U must be admiR^ that ho niised 
the Btaiidard of wotHl-oarving very mstermlly from lliu iK>&ition it held in IfiTO* 

jkfterliifl death in 1721 wotal-carving again declined, and we get little variety or charncter 
in the later work, jwrhaps with the exception of Adam, who cerUiinly inlrwluced a new spirit 
into carving j and idthough it Is not marked by any great inspiiTitioii or genius, the rofinement 
of his work in to-day generally a])priK'ialod, more especially his plaster-w'ork, which is 
exemplified in Hendleslon Ilalh 

In 1850 William orris inangumled a new sehwd of art known as the " New Arts and 
Cnifts*'' This etvle of ** new Jirt" to-day ha» little to conitntm<l it, its general featiireR 
tjeing the more rualistio adaptaiiun from nature* Borne of the most tvpical of ibis work 
was on view in tlis l^aris Exluhitionof lllOR, and js still to be seen in the annual Habiiia at 
Paris as well as the Exhihitiona al homo* The work, however, generally is imst forgotten by 

the cavrver who is [leBiioiis of rcjtl an’^hilectural form* 

1 have endpftvomed. ns far iit. time will iiormit, to sketeh a rough outline of Ihstonral 
w'ood-carviog, not only ui this couiitry, but hi Europe generally, although one feels how Uuio 
justice haa been done to sucli jieriods as, nuLong olbE-irs, brancis 1* lliw King* a Iwidiiig 
iiiduenco in Fruiico, gathered roaud him men from all iiutiuna who vital with t«i'li oLlier for 
bin lailranagu; and it was under this memurch ihat Cellini produced sonie of his Jk-sI aorks. 
There is ulso the Spanish Renaifisance, which is full of interest; but 1 think I have suggested 
what will servo my purpose* 

Can we uiake any deductions from this historic sketch to help US Possibly we may* 
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Egyptian* (ireok, Mfitliji'val* aud tlio Eenoissanca carving w^xe mspixxid by r^IigiouQ entba- 
siaem* the earheiat works all Applying to tombA* teuiplee* and churches ’ so we come down to 
liix* tifteeiith century* whitli is wonderfully rich* and Is especially typified in church work* 
During the siiftet-nth and early seventeenth caulurlea this enthuaiasni was anliraly wanting in 
thiB fouiitiy ; hut such was not the case in Italy and France* where we have seen that art waa 
triumphunt, U lollow'ed closely wo find that the major jiart of this work was ewuted for 
chnrchea, or ly artists who had been trained in these religious schools, tlie work showing & 
fervour not to \m foiniid iti contemiforary work of England aud Germany* 

Giblwns'a opiKirtimity and inspiration was doubtless Bt, Paurs Cathedral i and if we 
analyse the work of Italian, German, and Sfianish wood^carving wo find through history that 
the Cliurch hua Iieen thi^ Inspimtfon of the great masteris* When I say the Church I mean 
refigiouB enthuBioem, PerhapB no greater ovjtlence is poBsible of the effect of this enthusiaem 
than the work prodiicetf by the Asiatics, whose work waa full of soul* although* maybe* of a 
l)aaer kind. Profesaor Middleton* speaking of this carving* sayai—*'ln many cases the 
fro-shness of invenliou and freedom of hand shown in the carved oruaroont of savage races 
give a more really artistic valtie to tlioir work than is usually found in the modem, laboured* 
and mochaitical cjm-mg of highly civilised iieoplo.** He eoDclndos :—"The commercial spirit 
of the ago aiul tho general dosiro to produce the utmost display with the emallest cost and 
labour have reduced the art of wood-carving to a very low state.” llero* then, we have a 
second reason; but* first, how are we to inspire Ibis EnlhuBuiam, ami will the o^preaelon of 
Bucli enthusiasm elevate Uic public taste bo that we sliall not have auch a character for Iho 
next fifty years bis w'O have had in the past? Thesa are difficult questions. To inspire 
I'nthnuiHKiu one must have contagious enthusiasm ” oneself; had we a wood-carvor—or shall 
f Bay an architect ?— with this enthusiasm for his work that a mail like ‘^General” Booth has, 
we should find a marked improvement in all branches of architectural art. 

This leads mo to a point whiuh J wish to bring specially to your notice—via, that if U 
the (irchitect tcho moA'^j* the curver, 

Whai do 1 mean by the arrhitoi't making the carver ? In the first instance* the architect 
t>nixi kitow wliat he wants ; I do not mean in detail, bnt in weight* proportion, and type of 
work. There are ensori where ihe architect does not even know the latior, hut forlnnately llijs 
is rare. He must not only know* but he mnst be able to inapire hia carver with his reqaire- 
ments j he must ivork with him as u fellow-artist, leading him on to produce tliat which ia in 
Ihe mind of tho architect. 

rteferring agniu to Gihhons ; here ia an example of an artist in wood who, when left to 
himself, simply liecomes a clever exfiert with his tools: hia work lack a architectural hanuony, 
and iff wooil-carving pure and ffiruido, without direction* As endenco, take the altar-piece at 
Bt, Jameses Church, Piteadilly; as an example of teohuicul skill it la prubfjibly ntirivallod* 
but aomeliow it alwEiys appears to 1110 lo have laaen carried oat without an arclutoct—tJiere is 
no control, it is simply a mass of fruit and llowera wonderfully strung together, D, on tho 
olbor bund, you look ut Ida work in Bt. PauTs Cathedral* you will find a considerable quantity 
of it is not nearly ho well carved or so dextemuB, bnt it has control 1 it Inu* arcliitectural 
harmony and is piirt of the architecture, and, what is more, part of tbe archilect. Even in 
St* Paurs one finds moal imcven I'alua in the work. Have yon noticed the two largo stone 
carved lomek on tho west front'/ The one on the north does not bear comparison with the 
one on the so mb. Here, again* in one mstauce the corv'er haa. lacked tho intiuenco of the 
iirehitocl;* I can quite heliovo that j9ome of you wish you could find a Grinling Glbbans 
to do your carving; but good cairvirig* harmomous carving* can only be secured by tbe 
eontiimed vigilance of the directing mind. 
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It is ©vidsnl imm tlieae that I am ot opiiibii l.h(^ artiMtect must have a con¬ 

siderable knowledge of wood'O^ing, Yes tmd no; tochiucally itbiU ifl, in the handling ol 
tools) little knowledge ih required; but intjuiacy with good work k easont^l; further, I boliove 
that for a cairer to get the beat reflults he mnat have a fair knowlodge ol arehitootenre— 
the carver should know as much of architecture as the architect nil on Id of carving. It must, 
however, be intiiiti.ve to a large extenti and a syaiiifttby esifiting between the artists which makes 
them work in harmony. Contagious onthusiaBm is a rare gift, and therefore eaimot ho within 
the i>ower ol us all; hut intimacy with one’s subject and sympathy Itetween the artists can be 
secnre<l by every architect, and will to Home extent remedy the doficieucy in the lack o! thia 
enihusiaam. 

Kow* to go to the t cond iioinl, and again to quote Professor Middleton:—" The com¬ 
mercial spirit of the age and the general desire to produce the utmost display.” What 
^mlgarity 1 la this an age of vulgarily ? Shall wo cultivate it or shall we condemn It? 
There can bo only one opinion. 

One of the greatest charms in architectnra is doubtless aUnplioity; and if wo can do away 
with this \Tilgnriiy. and produce but a small qountily of wood-carving in place of the often 
over-elaboration, we may be able to get better results beoaiise wo are allowed more time and 
thought for piotkctiDn. Oibbons, altUougli producing a costly tyjje of work, was a rmiater in 
the art of aimplificattoii when desirable, some of his mouldiiige l>eing tnost efFoctivdy and 
cleverly treototl at a very nominal cost, thus enabling him to flecuro the belter results ou his 
more elaljorate work, where he would not allow cost to iiitorfere with his prtjduetiorm ; this, ol 
course, is where the value of tccUnieal knowledge m of (^reat uervice Isitb to the architect and 
to the carver. 

I have fijutken previously of contagiouB enlhiisiasm as if it were the sfi-mmum bomm of 
carving; it is needles to remark that this euthosiaam must Lm properly directed ; It must be 
placed at the back of knowledge U> encourage and direct. AH the enthusiuHtn in the world 
without knowledge is more or less uselcse. 

How m Ihls knowledge to tat secured in the fulleat degree? In ona mode of development 
we are unlortmtately rtiirogradhig, vis. that of upprentlcsahip. Until the jiresant generation 
—in fact, until almost within the lust decade—apprenticeship was general, Iho master tfiking 
El keen interest in the welfare of hia pupil; ljut now many tmrslers do not care about appren¬ 
tices, preferring to take a Iwy and imy him what he k worth, tlio sole desire I wing to make 
him reuiunorative. Fortunately in the provinces and in one or two cases in London maalera 
still adhere to the older methoci, with a romilt lienehcial to the rising artist. I know of one 
studio where iho liiflt three uppreniices have left their masters to he auecessful in imraedlalely 
entering the Royal Academy Bchooli of sculpture. This la no donbt enconrfiging to other 
voutUs, and is k tribute to Llie advantagea of upprenliceahip. 

At the present lime the training to be obtained in the schools of art has grt-atly improved 
on whut It was twouty years ago, and now real, useful, living knowledge k being given lo the 
students at some of lliesa institutions ; bnl here again we have no central leading author!^ to 
found or carry on any given schoal of canning. The school of (lihbons was created by hie 
porsonal force in bis work, winch wuh lifte<l right away from its immediate surroundir^js to a 
height carving had not reach (id lor two hundred years. Since his time—or shall we say flince 
the middle of the eighteenth century ?—carv ing has sloaxlilydeprociatod imtiL towards the end 
of the nineteenth eeatnry. 

Wo must now look for some artist to lead us along the liiie of progress; if it cannot be 
done alone, it may be by united efforts. Art is long, and unless we can hand down to the 
younger generation some of the knowledge we have gained through the years of eKperience, 
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ao that the threads of onr knowledge laay bo carried on indeiiiiitelj, we ciaimot make eutib 
progress as history' has painted for ue in the past; as^ for instaneo, dar in g the fonrteenth and 
fifteenth centuties, when oarGhurehes formed a school of oarving unequalled during succeeding 
ceuturice. 

Were not the old aohools of painting more or less continuotLS, the pupil often rising aliove 
the standard of his master, and ao by continued growth the fullest deTelopment took place ? 

I wish it wore poaalble to fotuid such a school for carving. One of the masteia in 
Loudon hue given twenty yeeirs’ hard service, and has prolahly done more good in tliie 
direction than alnioBt all the others combined } we muat see that this U ciirried forward, and 
to do this wo must have the aBsialance and sympathy of the arehilects. We want their 
assistance in advice mid presence m the midst of the students; fnrtlier, now thiit we have 
not the religious fervour, w^hich undoubtedly produced some of the beat of our work, we must 
find another spur to help us along. Perha[)a the best is ambition ; at present ambition in a 
carver is almost dead ; he cannot see where it will lead him. Working for a comj^tence is 
not ambition. True ambition must be uuflelfish—not seeking i>ersonal profit* if iMsraonai 
honour. A wreatlj of laurels to the Eoman w^as ofttimes more than gifts of palaces, geld, or 
silver. Can we not find some fitting crown for a man who will rise above his fellows in our 
art? flrmling Gibbons was made master-carver to King George I,—perhaps the only honour 
that was ever done u cfirver since the eix.Lesnth oentury, when* especially in Italy and Franco, 
it was the eastern of kings and princes to do honour to aiiists irrespective of their branch of 
art. Many nobles, as W'oU ns kings and princes* kept in their retinues sTtiats in all the 
various materials. You yourselves give honour to the man who renders assislatire to the 
science of architecture. Does not a cancer who renders equal service to the art of architsctnra 
deserve some recognition? 

I raise this point for your conBideraLion* whether you can by rousing ambition seonrs 
that love of carviug which was in the early carvere, and which I am convinced is stUl 
smouldering m the Iiearts of net a few to-day, 

i notice on your card of meetings yon give a " Geld Medal." Why not extend this to Gm 
allied arts, and present ammally* or even triennially, an award of merit to the individual who 
hue done something to raise the standard of his art ?—be it in moral decoration, stained 
glasE* plaster-work, wood-carving, or any other hranoh of architectnrai work— and let such 
recognition l>e public, eo that the award shall carry with it the good opinion of aU thoughtfnl 
and art-loving men. This will to some extent arouse the ambition of the yonnger generation* 
who will more readily give their time to study and earnest work. But the opportunity must 
he created for continued study j we mast have a central school directed by men of know¬ 
ledge. We have seen that in the sixteenth century it was not a wood-carver who founded the 
great Italian Itevival. but a master mind, a great artist and a practical architect, w-ho pro¬ 
duced through his pnpila and iiesJstanis what he himself designeil. There is no doubt in my 
mind that it was Wren who created the later seventeenth and early eighteenth century work ' 
mid by looking at tlie past we are able to judge of the future, bo that in ail prrdjability we 
must lot>k to the architectural profession to raise the standard of the work: the architect is 
the master, the carver lieing the servant; but a direct and Uviug sympathy must at all Limes 
exist between them if the best reaulta are to lie obtained. 

I am afraid my Paper has not taken up the question of wooil-oarvlng quite in the spirit 
that may have lieini anticiiiated. I should like, if I have time, to show n few phutoe of Gibbonses 
and other works, as also exam]>ios of modem carving* making various I’emarks on the same* 
[Kiinting out the change in the history of English work j also wdiere we fail* end where we may 
jK>s«ibly Improve. The detractors of Gibbonses carving say he was not architeolural in hie work. 
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In this I agree to Bome extant, aa already imUticed in the reredos at 81. PieiiadiJly; 

but who will question the greater part of his wood and stone carTing at St. Pant’s ; aleo at 
Hampton Court; THniLy College, Cambridge i and some of the work at Belton House; the 
ceiling at Potworth, and many others ? Further, should these detraetora prove true, as true 
they are to some extent, is it not evidence of what 1 contend, that thearabitect la the reapon- 
si hie person to whom we must look for guidance and the uplifting of the art of wood-carving? 

I would also like to poiut out a little difficulty carvers are contmually meeting with, 
arcbitects’ sketches of tsarving.’* Very often an architect will mark on his drawing the word 
** carving " ; to that we do not ohjecl: but sometimes before the drawing leaves his office, his 
i^lstaui—often ii junior—puts ou a rough sketch of what he thinks is reciuired; the carvar is 
invariably affected by whatever is showji, no matter how rough. Tina is really an impertaiit 
point, and as a carver 1 would suggest that whatever may be shown on the drawing should bo 
strieUy indicative ot what the architect desires. As a typical instance we get half-inch scale 
drawing showing a circular shield s the carver naturally prepares kis model on these lines; the 
architect, afterwards. Bends a clever Bketch of a free shield, the result being that the cort'or 
(sometimes) produces a clever piece ef carving by its inspiration. If we can get architects to 
treat wood-carvers as fellow artists, showing them often from where they get their inspiration, 
never hesitating to give them a reference as to where the idea may be found which the 
architect desires developing, tins would materially help in inspiring the work in question. 
With regard to my other suggestions, viit. a desire for simplicity, the assistance of architects, 
and finally the Echuol for carving, tbe&e, especially the latter, are matters which we may all 
help forward. It may be u matter of time, but the efiorts of a few hard workers would do 
much to reullae the dream of those wbo have the welfare of wood-carving at heart; so that 

Thie fdwl beaqtj 

WhEcb iht creative funlt; of mind 
aod follow in » LhouBimd 
[Mftj bo] ffljOre' thu rstJ/^ 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOEEOOING PAFETtS. 
Mr, Lkokakd StokeSj V^cf-Frefiditiit io lire Clmir. 


Mr, GEOBGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. [K], said 
it was hia plai^iiig daty topropc^ a vote of thanks 
to the two lecturers. Tho subjoot dealt with wpa 
OASOJilialily quo oC tho high arts, and it became 
iDcreosingly diffioolt to cnticlse this art, aa the 
leadiDg: archiLocts of tbo day had hut Ju^t beon 
toUiog them that one cauH not examiae or vriti' 
ciae in art He did not know exactly what they 
nieant, but those present woiUd appreciate the 
didicuity in which lie wan ptaced on this occasion. 
Perhaps ono began slightly to realise ibeir con ten- 
tion in looking at one of tho photogcapbe on the 
BcrecD which showed n good deal of the earring 
executed by Grinling Gibl»na. The carving 
originally had been in the Chapel of Wincliester 
College. Borne forty-five yearn ago, however, 
a leading architect of that time, Mr. Butterfield, 
hod instmetionB to carry cut cor tain works at thie 
ebapeh and whon he saw the caning in (xuestLOb, 
which was among the very finest speciiUQiis of 
carving id this country, he did not, the qieaker 
supposed, consider it quite ftMPopriato, or per¬ 
haps ho ooiasiderfd his own Gothic work mom 
suitable At all evente. the Romdfisanco wnng 
of Grinling Gibbons was removeil from Winches* 
ter Ckillcge Chsi^d, and tbs Gothic work of Mr. 
Butterfield was rahetituted, W hether that cam ng 
was appropriate or not to the cliApol a ques¬ 
tion Myond criticism ; but if he might as a humble 
architect repreecDt any opinion at all, he was In¬ 
clined to think that, handsome as it woe in the room 
depicted in the photograph, it might have been 
B till handsomer in its original place whore Grinling 
Gibbons intendc<l it to be erected- Tlio b^ drop 
among Mr. Martyn's exhibits on the opposite wall 
was a good example ol a copy of Grinling Gibbons* 
work. One of the characteristics of his work wraa 
that hn Tif>Stbrr t nlargod nor dinunished the natural 
size of the foliage or finwers or fruit he was 
depicting. He so deeply undercut his work that a 
truly rsdistia eSbet was obtiuned, and every Ibwer 
Or fruit could be, as it were, picked from the wall 
where it was hanging. The realistic effect thus 
given was perhaps the chief chtuacteristic of his 
work. Tho Icottireni hod pointed out how the 
hfiBt offccte in their art mJgbt ho obtained. But 
there wdiS a greet de&l more in wood enmng 
than just the effect that was attompted to he 
gaboen from the artistio point of view. Behind 
the udstur venoer there w'sa a certedn sentiment, 
and it was the duty of the arehilocc or the carver 
to represent tliat eeutitnant in hie work. Archi- 
tocture aad curving should embody that sentiment 
quite upirt tom tho nnroly artistic effect If one 
look tlwbng panel txiibilM [aer rfiujfra/H»«,p.294] 
OQO WB^ eomewbal confuc^e^i to know in what posi¬ 


tion that could appropriately he placed. It was u 
handsome piece o£ w^rk from the purely art point 
of view, but It won roally difficult te say whether it 
w'oa inteaded for a church or a biLllrODm. Tho 
cherub with wings growing out of ite shoulder' 
ijlndes seemed to imply a certain ecclesiAstical cffboti 
and the acAnHins-lMYoa bursting out into Jluwers 
seemed te suggest u ballroom effect. He felt lltat 
there was A octrtein difficulty in deterniming whero 
such a piece of uiork could powihly be appropriately 
placed. Tile leclurora, especially Mr. Mjtrlim, hod 
very properly painted out that it VfiaA for the archi¬ 
tect to instruct the carver in the sentimont tbut 
was to lie conveyed in thu eioDuted work. Their 
thanks were due to the lecturers for giving them 
Huoh inskrticllve lecLiireo, and for exbIbItiDg so 
many examples ol tlicir art and phoLo^phs uf 
tbcJr wnrk. One also ieumed to appreciate' some 
of the difficulties emder which they laboured, diffi- 
otdtiea which might Isj Jightened if arcliitecte ojul 
carvers worked together to achieve tho result. 

Miss ELEANOR ROWE, who nwo at the 
utstance of the Chairman ta second the vote of 
thanks, said that as a sister conw the lectdrent 
would know that she realiaed and approciateil 
many of Eho difiicuitiee they had spoken of. Mr. 
Aomonicr^a romarks about the treatment of tho 
ground and tho mouldings were moat helpful, and 
carvers would do w'oU to bear thoiu in mind. The 
groiiDd of the carving ehoitld be one with the 
om&mmihand not too detechod and too mocbunical, 
as was, ahe w^as ufnUd, too often the case in 
modem carving. She should like to have board 
something more aaid about pierced carvii^, und os 
to the way tbe Gothic canwra treated it. In Gothic 
work the carving woo pierced and Appli0<l to hollow 
mould mga; the iiock wiyi a little dlsiiiLnco from it. 
and a wonderful effect was obtained. In some of tho 
BCreeaiH the affect Of the piercing work was very 
foctory. There ware pamfis In a pulpit at Cnldridge 
treated with most cjt^lonl effect, She should bo 
vary sorrj’ to sou any attempt to revive Grinling 
Gibbons'carding; yet all carreers might learn an 
immeiLtie deed from it. The treatment of biJi 
foliage and ffowore wws Admirable; he knew 
eiBcdy what to take uid what to omit; but ehe 
did not like tho effbet of the fret cut Aial appliod 
ornament. It luoke«! a great deni too dotBchcd. 
Thera seemed always a want of harmony in a 
Gibbons mom ^ take, for instance, St. Lawrenne 
Jewry, although tho carving in itsijlf was very 
bountifuL The suggoatiou that a gold medal 
should be offe^red to umod-carvers waa exoclbmt t 
fluch an award would be a great Giieounigement to 
them, and she hoped tho Institute might mo their 
w&y to edoptiug tho suggestion. Bhe hod mooh 
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[>^oaLAiir& in se^candiiig tbe vote of tbjuiki} to ttiu 
lectuTOiTH for tlitir very mtoiesLmg Pupcrs, and 
muck (kpprccbtoil tho honour done to her in keLog 
naked to do so. 

Mu. W, IL ATKIN-UEanV [K), speiking in 
support of tbo vote of thnuks, said that Mr. 

Paper ivouki appeal to the warmest sympathies ol 
all present, m Imd t^ken of that iDdellnakia 
thing callDd **spirit" in the work, and had con* 
trastkl the oommoroinL spirit with the true artistic 
spirit r tbc commorciAl spirit was the bane of oH 
that nrchitoctA RtroYO to achieve, and nO' 

fortuDAleiy so provndeni in tijese ilays. Mr. 
Martyn und said that the iirehitect made the 
carvor. Thatuiighl be eOj hut be thought thearchi'^ 
Uxt was vury much in Uie bands of the carver^ 
and was greatly depcindent on him* The carver 
might make or mat the work of the architect 
aoi?crding to the spirit in whicti tho carver*s 
wurk was esecutod. Mr. Mariyn had spoken of 
the otithusiasm which was necessary to the success 
of ikoart. They knew tJiat entliasiasm in art was 
u poLont force if it had eoo|»e and due encourage- 
lucot I but it might become chilled end w'ithereil 
by the want of oDcauragcmeiit. Architects them* 
nelvefl hod often to deplore that want of encourage¬ 
ment from those who etoployed them. They wore 
not absolute musters of ibo situation. They were 
in the hands of tlmee who paid lor the work; and 
often wlien they would to employ the host 
talent they weim prevented by the want cd encon- 
mgemeut and trae enthnsiasm on tbe part of tticir 
clients. Therefore architects must not be held 
Ionian.’ly responsitdo for making the carver. Mr. 
Miirtyn hiui referred to tbe practice of the arcbi’ 
tect's writing the word " candng "on hia tlmw- 
ingj and IhiUi some other hand attempting U> in¬ 
terpret tliat word and S])oiliiig the lA kole thing. 
He thonght it wxniid often lie very* much better if 
the architect Udt the word “curving" to i>u Ln- 
terproted by the carii'cr. because if bu luul a cunor 
of the right eort he was i^pdte certain ha would 
get carving of the right .^ort. He hud gnsit 

i >lea3ure in supporting the vote of liiajiks for the 
L^ajicn^ and also lor the delightful siieoimcnH of 
carving which the lectiirera had sbuiflrn, and which 
were rcallv aulte aa eli^iiaentaa any PajMcrs could Ije. 

Mn. !L INIOO TRlC.GS [dj, who wa calkHl 
on by thb Ohainnan, said ns far as English work 
was euncerne<l ho had chiefly studied the works of 
Inigo ToneSt who had donn so much towards fur¬ 
thering the art of wm^d-cani iug iu Eogloiid, In 
WorciMterCullii^^ Oxford^ be hod Imd the plutsure 
of going through iko whole of the origmal sketehis 
Inigo Jones h^ made for wood-carvers, and had 
bi»eo much atrnck te see how very niinutely ho 
dkotebMl out all tho work wkiidi had to be executed 
for him. and certelnly did not write the word 
" carving on hia diavrings. Ho nndersteiod that 
up to Lbat lime carving 1^1 been very much left 
to the carver himaelf. but after examining tki^ 
drawings of Inigo Jones he saw that could not 


have been the oaifs. Lie woa atmid architects diil 
not value that wonderful collucttoa at Worcester 
CoUege, Oxford, aa much os they should. These 
drawings would be of gimt interest if exhibited at 
the Institute;, ft was marvellous the amount of 
work Inigo Jones put into his drawings. Some¬ 
times it was said that Wren had started the 
English cmltsmen ^ he thought, bowevnrj thfit 
Inigo Jones was a litlEo befom Wren in that 
respect. lei oonelusion, the speaker said ho had 
seen s good doiil of Mr. Aniuonior^a work at Ox¬ 
ford, and he hod always takibn pleasure in looking 
at It. 

Mjl J. D, CIlAGE said be hiul taken a 

great deal of intereaE m wood-earring, and he hod 
followed Iko Papers with close attention. TIaan 
were some points he thought it might perha|ia bo 
worth bjlng i Kttlo stress upon. First of all, ho 
entirely agreed with Mr. Martyn'a view that 
Grinling Gibbotui bocauie valuable to orehiteete as 
a carver, apart from the tour ih forct of his powers, 
from tbe time he came under the direction of 
Wren. His work when subjected to arehitectiirai 
direction became at once voluahle t j the Uuildtng ; 
and so long os tbe carving, however beantiluh 
dill net contribute to the l^uty of what it was 
put to adorn, it ccin^ed to have yolue Irotu tluj' 
architect's point of view. In exanimiiig Grinling 
Gibbons* work, or work done ondcr him tvnd in 
connection with him, too much sttvos oould not 
be laid upon the exirenioly able treatment of the 
luauldiiigs. Where tho mouldings w^oro not 
near the eye, and wore run in Urge longtbe 
and great continuity, the wood mouldings never 
lind their contem:^ disturbed. Iu Wren's, work, 
almost throughout Ht. Paul's for instani^, and in 
other places too, it will bo fatind that the original 
ifOotion of tljc [uoulding can always bo read right 
through os an undisturbed surface. That was one 
of tbe groat charms of tlio work done by Grinling 
Gibbons underr ’Wran^^s direction, it was olifKirv- 
able in tbe simplest little strap niunldings or in 
tho most boaittifiil ogeo work. There was a fine 
example in a plaee eo ftccosaihb tlmt it was a pity 
to overlook it~.vlii. the cbiipol of Trinity Goltegei, 
Oxford. Por of the most buantifiil examplos of tho 
woMlwork of Wren*s time the chapel of Trinity 
Gollogo* Oxford, wae t^oite among the first. Ho 
did nut thmk either of tho roodoifl of the Papom 
had laiel suffiriant slreaa on tho ^Tiliif of Frtmch 
work. The fifteenth and sixteimth centmios bafl 
been montiopod very often, hut he Lad hoard no 
alluBion to the stalls at Amiens or at Auoh, which 
W'ftrt! superb^ and far Ueyoud anything in ^gknd. 
xVnotber point wood-carvora of tlie praent day 
inulinpd to overlook was the groat import¬ 
ance in onuniunul iwrk, and especially in scroll- 
work, of maintaining the line of lnterwt in ornir* 
mont. In the pauela exhjbiloil, done in what he 
should call Grinling Giltljqas' tctur de force slyle, 
the direetlou of the oniament wes very much Irat 
unless one was opposite to it. He did not speak 
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uiucb of the Hctu&l do^igo lui tbo {si^traoriliiiaEj 
knowl^go of bftect ^vitli vahkh tba old rtaliau 
ciirvers in'orkoJ, os in panels lh the BtoUit Bod 

PiotrOj PferwgiftjBud Bgain in the bciantifdl wetk al 
the Vtiticsd^ Til* detail of thu orniLnudit wiw very 
elalxirat*, but the line of acroUwiw never lost Right 
ofn it might be n b&ld piec* of ft>llaj?o or a mera 
string-like eteiUt but the light lUid Rbiil* 
ddiiDUliiieil thfl motif aB a firet leutura. That ivm 
a thing Y^ry much lost sight of nt)w» With 
referc-dOQ to tbo ItonaiBaadoe French said 1 Lallan 
oarvingT bolh th^ra Wrte a life ftiid delicacy ijuito 
unlnionn in English work- Thero was a mu«t 
beautiful exainplu in the stalls of a chore blind the 
caLhednil at Bergamo. It vhm a gtrad maayyeiira 
since he was there, hut lie rotatriod his iiupragsion 
of the sIbUs, which had a nuiubor of chilifren carved 
in wood floruiounting the utalia and the arirtij of 
the Stalin, Thor* amst b* over iSOO of thesu. little 
gems of work—some of the most Iwautifnl aod 
natural peprescntntionfi of children tloit were ov^r 
rmhiccd. They shotilcl certainty be well stndicil 
y wood-ourvers (W an admirable oxampl* of thu 
way in which the more independent form of wood- 
carving could bo carried out, 

Tjie CHAIHMAN, La putting the voter nil 
wunld agroo tlint Ihcy Imd had two most admimble 
Tapers, Mr. Anraonier had* so to speak, dealt with 
the pnietical aide-, and Mr, Martyn Beeuiwl to Ijo 
full af enthuainsm and vigour upon the Llicoretieal 
aide, dlthoi^gb they w'Oro largely indebtod lo him 
for the ormnplea of ptactical wruk ethibite*] in the 
mom. Tliftt dhoTvod clearly tlmb liowevi-r imbiieil 
with thooratioil ardour >[r. Martyn might he, he 
woa also iinbucd with practinfll knowledge. They 
must all arlmit that while tbero wer* can era and 
curvcfis, tbert' were aUo architects tiud orchl^ts^ 
so thill, while it might be wise for some archiloctij 
ti> wftto ” carving '' on their dmwiagB.and leave it 
to the carvCT*, it might lie wiiso for other architects 
to do a little runro than simply write the word 
“carving," They might have scifficieiit know^ 
livlge—and be bope^i they Iwl—to talk a little to 
tlu3 carver and suggest to him Ibe sort of thing 
they wiahod to SM carved on thoir building. Ho 
did not tliink they could lay down any LanhAitd- 
fost rules. But wlmt Mr, Martyn said was very 
Irufr I it would he most vjilLiable for carvers to 
kuna' something about archltoeturo. Many of 
thtdr bmldingj? euflbred from this want of kijow- 
li^ge in lb* curvotB. They got nntural foltage 
trickliug about their boildinga which they hoped 
froTU the sketches or models they saw were nut 
going tq lie quite so natural or quite so trickly. 
With regflnl to Grinling Gibltoas, olttiOagh they 
might not all hold esucUy hi« views on the pnjcisc 
type be ivloptisl, they could not help ndnutiing 
tliat Ilia wofk was fall of genius. Mr. iluhbard 
awineJ to ^ diatucfacd as to wlietbtr one of the 
pEccea 0n the wall wi;? mcAUi for a IsiUrnoni or a 
church, and he said that the cherub was more 
auitable lor the church, ITo himstdf thought the 


cherub WM oocositmally moat auitable to a ball- 
room I Though he thought Gibbons was a 
great master^ at the same time he uovur could 
I pule feel at home ^vith fTibbonB' sort o£ dotanhed 
acniiment, his work being carved and applied. 
Having himflcif Ijocu hcought up on the good old 
Gothic principle that thif canring should be done 
out of a eliunk of woivl, he wiu; afraid ho should 
die in those pHnoipiea. At tho same timEi} be 
could not hidp foelitig that this applie+1 work had 
a charm of ita owm; that he tJiought they 
should protfubly each go hia owii way. Some would 
ha VO their work oantsl out of the cbniik* and some 
would have tl^ oan'ing applied os iti the numner 
of Grinliog Gibbous. 

Mb. W. AG^fOXlER, lu reply, said he hod not 
rderred to the Amiens work mcntioneil by Mr. 
Cmce* OA he hml exproaaly aUilod tfiat he should 
not deal lug tori callj with the s ubj c-ct. They won Id 
find that be had mentioned tbo Amiens work in a 
proTiona Paper rwwl nt the fnrtGtutc. The speaker 
said b* abould Like io give on liijQtanco of tho want 
of tippreoialfoD of good work among men of tbo 
higliesit culture in England. He know the Grinling 
Gibbomi* work at Trinity College, Osftn^b t^iiy 
yearn ago w^beu it waa all beautifully dirty* f^m* 
years ago lie was at Oalord and ho went in hi Trinity 
College ivgain to sea tho work in company with one 
of the professors. Tho moment ha ontereil and 
ghmeod at the carving ho thought they hod been 
cleaning it: it looked qiiito whit* and new. Going 
close up to it, however, be fouud tliat the uuthuri lies 
had haii every inch of that beautiful work coveiod 
with an oil paint That waa the i^y tboy took 
care of the prioclesit exainplKi remaiiuug to them 
of old work! 

Mit, A. W, MARTYN, in the connioof his reply, 
Bpeaking of ground work, eaid that the valu* of the 
Gothic oarviug n-ae always taken from tho face of 
the work, but in tho clasfiia carving tha value wtis 
ahvays tiLkeu from tlm backgrounil. Ho deamiid to 
thank Mr. H. A. ProthcrO for the use of the several 
cxamplea of old work, and tho lino photos of 
fiftoanlh century scroengt also Meigrs. Hudson A 
Kim for their bindnoss in lending photos of 
original Gtldmns work. 

Mr. J. II. Clt.ACE [//..t.J.iu a couimujiiaiticin to 
tho Editor of the doLrn.v.vi. dated 1th .April, says 

“ After ill* discussion on the PajierB *n W04>ti’ 
carving, Jlr. Aumonler stared, in Tofensnee to my 
montian of tho wisadwork in Trinity College 
Chapel, Oxford, llmt flince_ ho bod ooen it that 
worxlwork lioil all Ixfln paLutod wJiitc. As it is 
ton years since I it I could not oontra^ct 
him; Imt I aBtnvards wrote to a ‘ Trinity' friend 
to make sure. It will be a relief U> those intcrosted 
to know that it is not [uinted white. lit may Lav* 
boon at winu time; but ray friend rays that, at 
ally rate during tho twolvo years ho bus known it, 
there has boon no paint on it- It is light in colour, 
and wua prolaibly cleaned at vame tiuio beXoro that," 
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BEPORT OF THE REGISTRATION COMMTTEE. 


To TKE Rotai* Ikstitute of Aeohitrcth,— 

Thd Committee hsTe the honour to leiHirt thnt n Sub-Committee h^ve held fifteen 
BttiiugSr and have heard the evtdeneo und vimvs of twentj-fonr Hrehiteeta from various p&rtjj 
of Irelatul, ntid Scotland. 

As a result of their deliberatioias, the Committee are impressed with the desire of 
mauy Amhitects (especially those who are praetiBing in tbe provinces) that a legal status 
should be given to duly qaaiilied practitioners in Architt.'Cture. and they are of opinion thiU 
this can !» met by applying to Parliament for a legal Diploma of Membership of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects^ it being ma<le cozupiilsoiy that after (say) 1912 all Architects, 
before receiving this Diploma, must have passed through a definite course of Architectural 
Education in a recognised School. 

The Committee believe that in a short time if this were done the holding of such a 
Diploma would prove to be of professional value to all practising Architects, 

It is gener^ly admitted by the advocates of the present draft Bill that tbe only 
chance of getting ParlLamcnta^ pow'ers to carry out such a penalising proposal as tbe 
rogifitrution of the title of Architect would iie; (1) by placing the regiatratinn in the hands 
of a Board jMirtly composed of members outside the Institute, though it is suggested that 
tho Institute shonld be largely represented upon and (2) by exempting from its operations 
all the members of the Institutions of Surveyors and Civil Engineers, It is also generally 
admitted that the standard for admission to such Registration would have to he a low one. 

The Cktmtnittee believe that unless the profession can approach Farliainent wdth 
approximate uiianitiiity there is little chance, in the present state of public business in the 
House of Commons, of getting any contenfious measure passed, 

Tbe Committee therefore recommend that at present the Institute should confine 
itself to attempting to obtain Parliamentary recognition for its membership, an attempt 
which, they believe, would meet with very general support. Buch State recognition would 
encoorage Education and mise the qualifications of Architects, and would at the same 
time avoid the temporary necessity of granting a statutory title to unqualified men. 

The Committee recommend that the title of the Institute he changed to that of 
^*Tlje Royal College of Architects," and that a t&mpontry third class of professional 
members he established. 

As an Appendix to this Report the Committee submit au outline of auggestious to 
give effect to the recommendations herein contained. 

The Committee beg leave to stole that tliia Report has l>een adopted by them 
unanimoiiBly at a meeting on the 2ftth March lOOfi, at which tbe following membere were 
present i— 

Edwin T. Hall ( 

in the Chair. 


R, Balfour, 

W, H. ,ALthm Berry. 

A. W, BrcwlU (Nottingbam), 
J. J. Burnet (Glaagow), 

J, T. Cackett (Newcastle), 
W, D, Conte. 

T, E, Collcutt. 

A. W, B. Cross. 

E. Guy Daw’'ber, 

E. M. Gibbs (Sheffield), 

J, S. Gibson. 

W. J, Gilliland (Belfast), 


Alexander Graham (Hon, SVer^fary), 
E. A. Gruning. 

G. H, Oatley (Bristol), 

George Hubbard. 

H- V, Hmichester, 

A, N, Prentice. 

G. H, Fellowes-Pryime, 

John W. Simpson. 

John Slater, 

Leonard Stokes (Ftee-PrejttVertt), 

C. Harrison Tow'naend, 

Patti Waterhouse, 

Sir Aston Webb, 

Edmund Woodthorpe. 


HEPOBT OF THE REQISTHATtON COMMTITElE 


SOS 

The Presiaent. whose abneoce fchroagfa illness was deeply regrettetl, together with 
Mr. H. T. Hare. Vice-President, and Mr. J. A. Goteh, who ware unaYOidably prcTented 
from attendingi have desired their names to be added to those appeadng. 

By order of the Registration Committee, 

'10th March I90t5. LOCKE, tSecretary. 


APPENDIX TO THE REPOKT. 

HEADS OF SCHEME FOR RAISING QUALIFICATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

1- Reviue the Charter^ and 
2. Submit a Rill to Parliament, 


CHARTER REVISION. 

{<») Change name to Royal College of Architects, and the affixes FAt.LB.A. and A.RT.B.A. 
to F.R.CA. and A.B.C.A. 

ih) Subatantivo proviaion—In future FeDowa to be elected 

(1) after 190G from those who have passed the Associatea^ Exammatiou; or 

(2) by Council in special cases. 

(c) To authorise the constituiiou of a scheme of edneation to bo compulBory on all 

candidates coming up for examination after 10T2. 

(d) Create new subscribing class of temporary duration, without the power of voting, to 

be called Liceutiatee (L.R.C.A,), at a low fee, to admit bond ^ih ArchiUcta who 
are not eligible for F, or A.R.C.A. 

All members of Allied or other Societies of Architects, found eligible by the 
Council of the R.C.A., to be admitted as Licentiates without election. Admission 
to class to be closed within a year after the passing of the Act- 

All to sign declaration and obligation as to Professional Conduct, 

{e) F.j A.i, and L. to lii defined os Professional Members. 

{/) Disciplinary powers to be increased with powder of appeal, 

BILL TO PARLIAMENT, 

Declare it is in public interest that Employeni should be imabled to distinguish 
between Architects recognised as qualified by a competent authority and those not so 
recognised. 

Enact 

ia) Following the precedent of the Law Society, the Royal College of Architoefa (alr^y 
recognised by Parliament m aotbority for granting certificates required by 
District Surveyors before they can receive appointmctits) be em^wer«1 and 
required, by ita Council, to institute and auperMso Education and Exanimatiou 
of Architects for admission to the R.C.A. and to confer the titles F.R.C.A, and 
A.R.C.A, 

Confirming all such present titles, 

(6) Give staiutoiy force to present Charters. 

(c) legalise scale of chargies, to be approved by Privy Count:il, for all Prolessional Members 

of E.C.A, 

(d) Municipalities and other Public Bodies acting in fidneiory position shall on the e^tion 

or alteration of buildingB in citios or towns employ a Professional Member of 
theB.C-A. 

{N.B .—It is a question if danse fd) jsthoold be introduced^ but it is likely to commend 
itself to Parliament, and it follows a policy long supported by the Council and by a large 
number of the mouihcrs of the Institute. At the worst it could be struck out of the Rui,) 
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M^;M0RA^’I)UM ACCOMPA^s^T:NG THE BEGISTRATIOK 

co:n[mitteii:^s report. 


In ftccorr^anco with a resolution of the Registration CDuimittoe the Preaidenl appointed 
in October last a Sub-Comuiittcet consisting of the following i Sir ^^illiarn Kmcreon, Sir 
Aston Webb, ^leasrs. -K Stater and T- E. CoUcuit on the one side, aiul Messrs, J. B, Gibsoot 
A. W. S* Cross* W. Seth-Bmith, and George Hubbard* on the other side* w^ith the President 
as Chaimiaii. Suhsequenlly* owing to Sir Wm, Eioerson*& absence in India* Mr, Edwin T. 
Hall was nominated by the President to take his place* and the President's selection wae 
subsequently conlirLued by the Registration Committee* 

At the first meeting of the Bub-Committee, on 25th October 1903, the following pro¬ 
cedure w as Bgrmi ojpon — vi!5, to summon twenty-four witnesses, comprisiug six metropolilan 
and six provincial architects in favour of registration, and a elmilar number of nictropolitan 
muf provincial architects holding the op|mitc view, the ^vitnesses to be Kummoned to give 
their personal opinion on the question. 

The first meeting for the examination of witnesses was held on iiiud Xovember* and 
eleven subsequent meetings were held, wrhen the following twenty-four gentlenieia wore good 
enough to attend and express their opinions before the Committee* Tboas in favour were i 
Mcskitb* W. Gillbee Beott, H. A. Banl* Lowis Bolomon, Ellis Monsland (Horn Socret^^ 
Bociety of /Irchitects), H* W, Wilk, F. R. Farrow* H. L, Goddard {Leicester)* Sh PerkiiiE 
Pick (Eeicester)* IJ< Bmith {Bristol}, \V,J. Gilliland (l^clfast),,1. W* fBeaumont (Manchester)* 
John Keppie (Glasgow^ T and against them Messrs. J, Maevicar Anderson* Professor Beresford 
Pitc, Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Basil Chainpneys, H, H. Statham, T. G, Jacksau, R*A.* 
C. Hadfield {Sheffield), Professor Capper (Manchester), J. J. Bnmet (Glasgow), J. A, Gotch 
(Kettering), AV, iM. Faw'cett (Cambridge), and Professor C* H. Reilly (Liverpool)* 

A shorthand writer was present thiongbout the proceed inga to place the evidence on 
record. 

The Snb-Coinniittoe then proceeded to consider Its report to the Registration Com^ 
mitteo. The general effect of the evidence may be briefly summed up as follows : On 
tbe one hand it was strongly felt by the witnesses in favour of registration tlmt the 
Btandord of arcbitectural ability wonld be raised by iiistitutiu^ compubory training and 
exiuinnation; and also it was thoughi that, in the interest alike of the public and the 
ProfeSHion, only those who had proved their competence by passing a qualifying examination 
Rhould be legally entitb.'d call themselves architects* 

On tbe other side, there was an equally strong feefing that the nieasui'e proposed 
would have a tendency to lower the art of architecture, and that* os the test to be applied 
mil tit in tbe opinion of many be a low one, there would inevitably be a tendency to regtater 
very poorly qualified men ; ami that* though examinations might fairly test a majik coii- 
structlve Imowledge* could not fix n. standard In art* 

It Beemefl obvious that with these strongly conflicting views there would be the greatest 
possible difficulty in obtaining parlbimentary satictloti to the measure proposed ; and the 
Sub-Comtuittee, after due deliberation, therefore unanimously agreed to the terms of a 
Report, which was subsequently submitted to and approved at a well-attondcd nn^ctmg of 
ihe full Eogifitrutiou Committoe held on the 20th inst. It was coueidered that, amongst 
the incidental advaniiiges to be obtained by these proposals, and in addition to those 
mentioned in the Sub-Cammlttec^B Rei>ort {«) it would enenre legal recognition of the 
luatitutek Exr&le of charges; (b) it would enable tlic Tiistitnte to deal more eSectually 
wdth cases of dishonouralbie professional practice ; (c) and it would be likely to meet with 
tbe fairly nnanimoub support of the whole body of the Institute* 


I>:ftClT 5 !StON ON JIEPOKT OF THE rSErTltirTK REGISTILVTION COaiMTITEE 



?J, CpxBCtt StweiTt Lomms, Wh 7^* 190&. 


CIIEOXICI^K 


Architects' Registration 7 Discussion on the iDatitnte 
Committee's Report and Recommendations^ 

A SpBoinl Goncrai Mooting, enmmi^norl by tbc 
Council lu aceardauoo with. B 3 ''iLtw was' beld 
on Tufjstlti;^, 3rd Aprib Mr* Edwin T. Hall Wee- 
PrwJtntf in tins CmuT^ Thu objects of the Mi'ot- 
Lngf in (be iorma of tbo nottca ieisuod to membera 
with the last number of the Jqcknaij, were as 
foUowB 

To rofieivo lonmiUy tbo Dmit He^'isiration Bill 
printed in tbs Ioutinmi of (ho July 190i!ii and 
the accom[mnying Efetyat and Recommendations 
[#dif p|^ Sl>2 ij of thn ttogUtroition Coinmitioe 
iidopw iLt a Meeting on the 20tb Maixib 1303 when 
it wad ResoEvi^ to Tocommend the Boj'ul LosHtiito 
to adopt the Bchenis outlined in the Koport inst^ 
of the Draft Rogiatration Bill already pablisbnds^ 
TI>o notioD paper (urtber statod that the foUeving 
Hfsolntionfl would lie proposed from tbo Chur: — 
Tbnt tho Report and Rccoimuendationa of 
the Regiatmtion Committed dated SOth March IHQC} 
be iid^tod. 

tr Tliat the Council be requested to talfc the 
no&essary atepa forthwith to apply to IRb Majesty 
the King for a Rsvi 80 <l or SiEpplomuntaJ Charter 
embodying the said Report ami RccomiuendHtlonat 
and aim au soon aa possible to prqpaiti end present 
fi HiLI to l^arlieiDont to give effect to the BamCt 
TifR CiiArittLiNj in opening the meeting, lefernHl 
to thu oontlnueii iHnuiss of the Proiddoni whioh 
prevented hia being pru$enL They' much regretted 
his shsonce on account of the importanoe of the 
meeting, and no one regretted it more than he 
(Mr. lluUj did, beoatme, unfortunately', at tliE' 
President's request, be was obliged to take tbo 
Chair, and ho could not protend to anything bke 
the weight tlmt the President would on 

such HQ oocaHion, In the eirenmstanoss, the 
Chainimn continaod, ho would aak the kind ouii- 
aidemtipn and gf>n4’roBiiy of the >fe«ttng^ 

Tbo ISecrstary having rciiid tbo notice conv e nin g 
the mostiog as net out alKive,^ 

The CnamuAN wont on Bay that they would 
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all admit the gjeat importance of the huainea^ 
More them. Firet, bo stud, ho would lay on the 
Labia tbo Bill winch waa publibbed in tbff lontNAi. 
of July 1001> for the Enreliuent of Arehjiects, and 
also tlio Report of the R^^lstmtion Couimittee 
which was already in membera' hands, together 
w^lth the Appendix nnd the Memorandum which 
accompanied iL Oe would also like Ui state that 
Mr. Itllddleion had given notice of a resolution in 
proper form, uud that when the hueinesa innne- 
dialely liefore the meeting bad Wn dlsjioa&il of, 
Mr. Middleton would have the appnrmuity of 
bringing his resolution foTWAid. h would he r^ht, 
be thought^ to give n short outline of tbe hktotj 
of the subject now before them, la January 
ltl04 the tnatJtuto appointed a Committee to con¬ 
sider the qiie;Stion of Bcgistnitioti. 'riie (Jcmi- 
mittoe consisted of the Council and the repreoen- 
tattvea of the AtliocI tSecietios, and evautually other 
gentlemen from the country were appointed, so 
that U coiiaisted really ut the C'ouncll and an. 
equal number of other membore. This Com¬ 
mittee in due courae appointed a snb-eqmmittoo, 
which went energetioully ti» work, and waa on- 
gaged on a Bcbcme 'when its labours '.vuro mn- 
dered of no avail by the election which took 
placti in the summer □! 10Q4. when ao entirely 
now Council was appointed. TMa nouesaiUitoa 
the recoustrucLioD of the ComuiittoCt and this 
Comntittee etnrtiHi tin ntnv. It appoint^ n sub- 
OQmuiitttM;, which held maay meetinga; and 
in the r«ult the C'ommiiteo brougiit lurwntd a 
scheme in the form of a Draft Biil, w'liich was 
puhliahotl in the Joubsal of July 1905. Just a% 
tiutt time a new election to<rh ploce^ when the 
jier.fonwl of the Council was i^ain alksolntoly 
nitered, and the roconstructrd t'<nnmittee pro¬ 
ceeded with tbo duty which atill lay upon it. 
The Committee felt that It w'as duo to its pro- 
docee&or to givo the ni 06 t careful coueidemtion to 
tho work that ho^l been done t and further dimided 
that it was not wise w rely U]> 0 b iht? kuawjudge of 
its own mom Irons and their own dews in reffrenoe 
to iuich a debakhle matter, hnt tliat it would 
1 k^ dcdtimblu to take the views and opinions of 
repre^nUttve men from nil parts of the king^ 
dom, A stih-coimniLtee was tberefore appoinE€K] 
to do Ibis, and on tlmt Bub-crjmmittee several 
gen t Lemon were pkmed who had been ongagod in 
tho prepiiratinn of the previr^na schemD 
iu the Draft BUI, Tlin patoedure on this sub- 
committee iimo as foliowf?. Some twEinty-foiir 

nrehiteota from aU partB of the country^ including 
Ir^lotid. wertf nahe^l to appear heforo the flqm- 
mitteo and give evidence, and each inemlter of the 
flub-oommitlce separately otaminiMl every wilness 
that ennio forwsjTJ, Ht* though t every one would 
agret' that tio hrlmr eourso could have 1 h:«d 
adopted Eo tiktam a proper oltiddnlton of tbo 
very dlfKcult qiiratJoDS before that body. He 
HUB perfectly fiure that every one on that 
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Bub-eoiiimittw—be mis apsating for all bb col¬ 
league —Tfras iictuated by odb aole object^ tLk- 
to got a WIRE and just di^ciston on a very clebatabla 
pointy Thfi net tcauU waa that thoy_ came to 
eertain conclufliuiiST thoac ooncluaions ’W'cro 
anbiuttted to the wholoCoiotuilteti, The members 
ill the Committee having had bebtt^ them tha whole 
ol the uvidanee taken by the flnb-Minmittoa, came 
lo ti uDBdimDus dociaion* which was before them 
tonhiy Lu tbo Committoe'a Eoiwiri, and they 
the utianimoue recommfimiation that the Inatitute 
ahould adopt the scheme outlined in that Report 
instofti of the iSraft Rdl previously subnnlted. 
He would endeavour broadly to set out the objoets 
of lluit scheme. First they dasirt&d bo enable the 
public to di&fcingaiflh between qiiatifiod sod un- 
go^oil aroWtects. Secondly, m a iiieanfl to 
this end it was thought desimbJe that tbe name of 
ihf 1 na tiiutc abonld be ohAngod lo that of The 
Royal (JoRego nf Arohiteet-a/’ foUowing the pm- 
cedcDla of other professiona— a-\ for instaace^ of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and the Royal 
Coltogo of Phy^dcintifl. Thirdly, the object to 
collect into the Iloyal Institute of British Architects 
all ^jUAllfjed architecta, and then to apply to Parlia¬ 
ment in order tn give them a legal diplouui and 
legal titles. When this hud l>een hrom^ht about it 
docideil, and it waa lecomiTieiided, tliat in fnturo 
adroisaioTi should only bo by a compulsory training 
opoii lines to 1>Q settled by thfl instituts^, and by 
compulsory exatninations, When this was done, 
with all the accompanying publicity which of 
neceasitv wonld arise from i t> it wan fol t thitt those 
who wora oiitstdo, thp imcpialifieil men, might lie 
left aloin>, People might go to them just us they 
now go to madicnl quimks, but iu no other sense 
would they be, in tlie course of a few years, a 
factor that need be lakon into nccounL The 
iidvanta^wi of this scheme wow gonemMy felt to 
t>G that instead of ciWoff titles to iiitimiulUiGd moo, 
jLnd SI to that extent lowering the immedtate 
prestige and status of iht professjoa for a time, 
ihoy could pnJ<M>ed. at once on an upward course. 
With rcijafti lo thv rioostioti «I idleration of name» 
uatnndly many niembem felt a ijrnitiuuinl for 
the old title—The Royal Institute of British 
Arohitocts. That was very imtural and laudable: 
hftving liTcd umliiT unoh n title they must all 
auptecjato iL But If the keynote of llu' iirchiE^c- 
tund prolession was to be compsilaory eihication, 
then thetitlpof “The Royal College of Architects" 
had this grwil iuhnnlago, ilial it connotod this 
differencur this tslucatlonal change, in the Instituk' 
in the pnhlic mind. People wore accuBtomod to 
think of theltoynl College of Singoanflosaneduca- 
tinnal it«iiv,and they \\i>u1d also come to think iif the 
Royal ColiiJgo of .Archltocto us anedncatirjnftl bwly. 
It was a dipnibwi till*?, it was shorter tlian 
prwwiTit titlo/uud U hud the tMttallfb be had Iwbro 
meuiioiKKl- As rejinrds the temporary class it wiw 
propwed to add lo the Institute, they tuntfl all 
apprcclato the trtct that tho Catiitnittoe was very 


jcAlous of mterfmncd with tbe rank and the di^iity 
of the Fellows and Asawiaiea of the Instilutti. 
They all appreciated the energy and tho ability 
of those gentlemen who had threrngh much labour 
the examinations o[ thu Insiittite and taken 
their Aaaoemteship- ThDrufore, ulthough they w^cre 
desirous of drawing in all Iurma architects to 
the Inatitutej they could not think of giviog thian 
thfi poattion which liad l«en eamed by oLheK! only 
hv great ulTorL They could oot full to recognise 
ti^t them were a great mimv lueu outeido the In¬ 
stitute, eoine of whom w'ere eligible for Fdlowahlp 
and othore for the Aasocialeship, if they passeil 
the esnmioationa. Bat there wivs a third elftfls. 
There \vu^ the class q 1 man who was honoumhle 
and upright and a hotia fuic architect, and who wue 
oDtJtlerl to their teapeet, although Lhi*y could not 
offer him either the FoUowahip or Associuteship, 
But they must all agree thaii it WHui eminently 
dcaimble lliat they should identify those gentlemoo 
with thft intoresta they desired to further, and so 
the Commiiti5C Bnggestod the creation of n tem- 
jMjrary class, to be called “Licentiates,” which wnA 
only intended to bo oiieu for tTvolva months after 
the passing of tbe proposed Act, when it would bo 
closed ; lUid after lliat date m> I'me shonid come In 
who Itad nut p&SBod through ibo exauiituvtiojaa for 
tbo As 50 fliflte 5 hip or the oducatioiuil course it wjib 
projKJsed to set nefore them* Tbfiso throe okiuAea 
it was proposed ulumld be adifnA *' Professional 
MoEjbots*" A fnrtlior object uua that the discip¬ 
linary powere of the Royal College sfaonJd be 
iiitrt'asod, Afany witnesses, be rogrettcii tn a*y, 
liftd inlonuud the Bub-comiiiitU'e that dishonoumblo 
pmetioes wore not uncommon in different [jarts of 
tho United Kingdom. Bersonally he wirtsi glad to 
say tliat he bod never known in hi^ life but one 
architoct who had beoa guilty of ulishononrablo 
conduct, audit had been a revelation to him to hear 
of these diabonouruble pnictioas. At the same time 
they syionithiscd thoroughly with thoae who hod 
su lb>re<11 uerehy, and they had come to the conclusion 
tltftt, fts^Tming Iho evil liid oxisl> the disciplinary 
pdiwers of the luHtltnte should lui iDcrca.Hcd, and 
pjwer should be got from Parliament to imtku it a 
rtsd punishment to a nmn to be turned out for 
n dishoiniuralJo action* I'lirtber, they thought it 
dDslrahle that the litstituto Beale of Cbargcjj should 
be Legalised, so that it might be pleads] In a Court 
of Law and there should no no answer to it* That 
was a porfecily reosmuihle and LnnoimiblD thing* 
It followed tho pcocedout of Ihc Solicitnre .Act, and 
tborc was no reason why it should not be obtained. 
LftsLly, they thought tliai in resiioct of public 
buildings it wns d^'^imble that endeavour should he 
mado to obtain from Parliament a stipulntion that 
public buildings should bo designed and carried out 
only by iiuahfisi] architects. There was a great 
awakening of intoH^st in arcliiteotnre oiUiODg Ilje 
public, uiid it was foU that they might Icgitiniatoly 
hold oat tbe hopis that mernbeni of municipalitire 
having a prido in their cities, would desire that 
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DtiEfl hni qtuUiUed meu Hbtrnli] be to 

C&try out tho for mtmIcipAl bnijduigs. Ho 

hail now luid down tho genoiul ontlmos on which 
tho Conmiittoo hod fraiuod thdr Report^ lu^d ho 
could not hot think thAt they wem rttscuiahle 
liuea, and Ihut they uiust couimoiid themeeWos 
to tho Institute b^iiAo they ulL ho^l hot one 
iihjeot—vu, tho bonoiimblo pngrOEa of the pro- 
fcfuiioii to whifih they owed bo inucb,^ and of which 
they wiorfl all so proud. They bofi©^ that if thla 
project were carried through it would inetL with 
tho general Aupjjort of alt right-thinking men in 
tho country* Tbore hud been soiue auspidon of 
duiumou among the profo^ioHj but tbe new 
proposals weald, he believed, tend to unity, and he 
earneslty iisked them on bubnlf of iLo Hegiistratiot] 
CoECiinittec to uppro^'e the sobome. It ^it-as the 
natnml evolution—not revolution—of the Insti- 
tnto; aiQil it would tend to raise their Btatua—if 
that were a right word to use—it would tendj at all 
iwentA, to rube them in the public cstinuition, and 
would rthow that overy nmn who pmetisod archl- 
tecturo was aotoated by an bojioiirablo desire to do 
Uiat which was right and bwt for the profession 
he practifieiJ. The I'hiurmMi then moved the brat 
rCMlutiun—viit* '* That the Report and rocommeii- 
dations id the Re|!][i«tration Committee datoil 
20th March lEJOC be adopted." 

Sir AaTOh" WtHn, ILA.. Poaf PrcswftffU, said he 
could not help hoping, and very aincqrely hoping, 
that Lboy were going to bo unanimous about the 
matter before them. He Imped that they woold 
show Lt dcteriuinod and docided imauiinity', and 
carry it through. Tho Institute had appointed 
a Conuuittee to consider tho queetion, and for 
two years they bad Imh eonsidoring it, spending 
time which was of the ntmost valuo to ovoiy 
member of that Cciniuittee, and they had in the 
meuU arrived at the unanimous Report Bubmitted 
to fbe present Meeting* TIo hoped that the Insti¬ 
tute, after appointing the Couiuiittee which had 
given so much tirne and lalnur to the work, would 
loyally flupport them, and adopt their llaport and 
recoiuincndiitious* Tho Chairman bad so ably 
and so fully plMJcd before tho Meeting uU the 
details of wmt W’oh proposed, that be hiuisell 
would de^iu tbem for but u v'cry few minutes. 
He should like to say that the evidence taken 
by the Cominittse had lieen printed, and he 
liad Bomo hope^ that it might hare been In thoit 
liandH, Bu that they could see the arguments for 
and against regia tcation timt iuul Iweu put for^ 
word liy the ivituesieH, They would, bowevei'i 
undersLand tliai in matters of this sort a man 
would 9»j oontidentiaUy to a committee what be 
might naL alLegcthur wi^ to publish i and sJtliougb 
he hu|)ed lliat at some time, at any rate, a 
of wbat had been stated would be at the disposal 
of mcuuWrB, it wub ohvlons at the moment that 
was not pQsoihle* if they eotdd see the evidence, 
he was quite sure they would see bow much there 
wim to tw oiddl on hnib sides of tho qneatiom 1'he 


Committee come to oonflider tbeir report with 
that feeling, and all the members of the Coni' 
mil tee were very much irtipTOsaod with how mueh 
could be said on Ixilh sidta. Ho would not 
att-ompt now to meet any objections which might 
be mised; ho hoped tbere were noim—at any 
mlo, be pcn+uiially had not Liisard of any serious 
objections* Ho waa vciy pleased, when the 
Registration Committee met, that there were 
[jractJ<iUy no cbjections, anil that ihoy seoined to 
think that the snh eouimittoe bud suggeatod a 
meana by which a step might he taken tl^t uumy 
wished for. Some would, of eoiu^, tkink tliat 
the Cuniinittee Imd not gone far euuugh* Othoft 
would tbjuli that they hod gone too far. lleciiuld 
only say that he hoped Loth sides w'diild agree 
that, for once in a way, they could not each get 
exactly what they wanted. Ho ihd not know 
w'hetbof any of those present Itod ever been able to 
do Ihie—ho [tbe spoiker) never bad—and be did 
not HuppOBO any mortal mnii could pro^se ft 
Bcbsino which won 111 suit everybody* In thia they 
bad, at any rtvle, met as nearly as they could the 
vtewM of iKitli fiidea—very strot^ riows, very du- 
terminud views, and I'icws which they did not 
Ignore at all—but as men of rtaiBon they bad 
Dudi^VDiired to saleot that which would meet ns 
fior 03 possible the general Vri-sb, and to secure!! 
what they were so auxioua to obloLn—-ri7* more 
uimniniity among llie ppofesaion* If members 
could see their way to adopt this they would he 
doing a great good, to tho Institute. They would 
relievo the profession fcom a very tedious and 
irritating discusiiion which bad gone on for years* 
They would put the meaJu« of education for their 
ymme men on a much sou odor basis, and they 
w'onld also put the [niitiluto on a sounder basis* 
If they obtained the statu lory pow'crfl prupL^seJ, 
they would, as the Chairiiian had said, be in a better 
position before the world. Ho did not attach so 
very much importance to thut, but he did attach 
importance to their finding iheuisohes urnted ever 
the matter, and being able to give their ofTorts 
towards the advjinoomeiit of orchiteotuirti', whiuh he 
believeil, by settling tblfl qnustion, they should do* 
One further point ho would refer to. ft was stated 
in the Report that the standard of compulsoiy 
registration would lave to be a very low one* 
Borne bad ofiketl, How did they know' that ? They 
knew' it partly by the evidence given hdore iht* 
Coinmittec!* A very distinguiahed archileol in his 
evidenjce said Ija felt sure that no esniuiiior, if ho 
found ft Candida to good in Mrlain pi into, would 
ilare to rofuso Hinii the right to pcaotifts au an 
Arehiteot UscuiiBe be did not bke bis design. 
Anutber witnc-Sfl, an aTtneinely interesting witness, 
.Ptofoescr Capper of Ma uchostor—bo was glml to 
see him present among tlujin that evsning—who 
was in (Jiiebeo when registration was slartod 
thorei, and who wofi in that country and took azi 
iftctivft port in educotioruiL work for several yoa^ 
after rogifttrati<in had liwm in vogue, bful given bis 
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opimuti iLjit the qiutklihcatiun mcist be n low ciije, 
that wlitin they were ejtaiiiining iubd for tho right of 
earning their hn^ anti hiitter no ktinmu exiotitDer 
im>uB 1)0 got to n vt^ry high atiincknl on the art 
£dda when bo knew that the moa's Uving depended 
00 IL Ho mentioned that aa the groiiDd anil reason 
for pntiing in tbu lloport that the atiibilard for 
adiuiasLon would hoTO to ho a low om In con* 
oluxiou ho coulil only riipeat that thoy were mot 
there with au ojipijrtiiriJty tif bringing this{|QQstiiin 
to n ch'iMt, or at all «vnnt.^ of tiairylng it a 
forthur—of giving jxiwers which Arcliitocts had 
nuvor h]ul l»t:fotie. If tboir pTO}Xi$&U wwe accepted, 
the Council, bu waa eum, would take the lost cara 
to carry the sehuiuc through aa quickly aa poS' 
sihia, *lf thoy wore refused, they ahotilcl all bo in 
the mill again: no advance w'otild iw made, and 
many *d thum would fool dishi-artenud and unable 
in tbu futuco to take farther part iti the controversy. 
At preoont, they were all willing, wbatover lecling 
they liwi, to do their brat to carry the scheme 
through ubii 900 bow it worked. Uo bclioved it 
wioiild work, and that it won id work for the good 
of nrehi ICC tore and for the gootl of arehitecta. He 
hojs^l most ^iuceroliy that the Mootitig wuuiil take 
that view', and tIuU they w'ould support their 
CommiLtoe in the recommendations they hod 
made. 

Mr. J. 8. Gibbon [T.] said he should like to 
corrolH^nkte what Hir Aston Webb had sold, and 
also to stnta that they werti indebted to iho Chair¬ 
man for thi^ lucid and clear way in which tho 
noport of Itifl Regiatration Commit Lee had boen 
eiplaincrl to the Meeting. Asn luotnberTho might 
SAy« of nil Ihit Registration CorniuitteeStand haring 
suont a couslLjemlda fljuount of time in trying to 
oDtuin informntion on tliLa niuch-dehatod Euhjeot, 
hr shotild like just to my a few wonljs on one 
aspect of it which hod not been touciied upou that 
evenings In the hrst phicc, it was evident to 
evejy one who had taken an inter^i^t in the stibject, 
tharit had been voiy protninunily hcoxight before 
the InstltuU" hy rmson of tlie expression of opinion 
of numy of the provincial and Allied Suctetics, the 
members of those Allied Societies and provincial 
pmetifiing architect^ genoroUy. During his wait* 
tiering^ up and down^ the country and from bis 
know'lnlge and act^uaintancesbip with men pruo- 
tising in various provincial buwns, it luui lK>Qn. 
impreesod upon him that there was a feelmg 
iiniDtig provincial Architects that the Institute was 
very largely conoemnd with the welfare of it*) 
I j ftnil nn members ; and unfortunately thoro was 
among a considerahle nnmlier of them i feeltug 
that perhaps the Inatituto might da more as a 
body for Iho Irons fit of rawnbors who wore not ablo 
to come to Ijondoo and take part la the meetings, 
anil to whom* by rv^ason of their geographitaU 
situation, the odviantagos of the Institute were in a 
graat incoaure ilemctL This feeling wm a per. 
foctly isigitimatc one, and this question of rf^is- 
tratlon was, lie thonght, krg^y tho ontcome of 


this fecliug ;: ilmt there had been among the pm- 
vinciol prootisiug architechf an idea that through 
registretioa or some such acbeme LLeir positiou 
would lie improved, and that the Institute, ua Lbo 
chief architectnral body of the country, wouLl he 
helpiug them in the many little iliCbctiLties that 
besGl their practice in towns, atid to w'hich, {lur- 
liaps, London architects were not quite so sub¬ 
ject* Perhaps the institution of this original 
R'Sgistmtion Commitioo might linve bami Inrgely 
duo tel a fcoling of that kind* But, wbate^ver may 
have been the origin of it, there was no donbt that 
tho work doDQ l>y tbn Hcglstration tlomuaittes 
in drafting llic Rill publusbud lost duly and thu 
Uuport winch accompanied It—the work Lhea dons 
was done wRb the knowLeilge and tho experi- 
ciuoe based on the evitlence which that Coiu- 
Euittee was enabled to get vary largely frwm 
representative provincial medi, for upon that Com- 
uiitteo thEirc were practically cupuLl uuniibcire of 
r> 9 udoD ivrclnteota arul prarinoial arclutects, Ct 
suemud at the time that tbc Draft Dill cuihoJicd, 
ae for os they were able to Jiidgc, the methis] of 
procedure which would bo tbc most eiheient m 
giving to the arcbitectural profii^ipii the status in 
the eyes of tho law which It hail not hitherto 
possessed. Rut since tluit time and since the 
institutiou of l|io reconstructed itcgistEatlan Cum- 
mituo—the sub-commilbeo more particularly, cun- 
Bisting of the Prusideat ns Dhairinan* four autl- 
rugistrulioniK^, and four re^istnitionlsts—they 
luid obtained In a more concrete) atid o niore hicid 
form a really valuable uxpre^iou of opinion [n>m 
representative men. He was quite curt&iu that ho 
spoke not only for hb col leagues on the registration 
Bide hut for the others when he said tliat it had 
been borne in upon thani that the most Important 
thing HUB to get eiich a tuDOEUre through Borlia' 
rucut OH woubl not only give the Institute, hut give 
the whoLii profession of arch it-ec lure an lui^ietus, 
and that tfiu ouly means of doing so w'as by pre- 
sontiug a unitecl front; and t^t )vas alieolutcly 
mipoBsiblo under the previous JtegisLratlmi Dreft 
iJill. They were imprcaaed with the fact that 
they could not go to Parliament with that Draft 
Re^.tmtion DiLLiCi'r uvdu embody all the [irincipluH 
which were m tliat Dill, with any chance of taking 
with I ho 111 tbtf gooil fecHiig, the co-opeiulion and 
help which tlicy liad a right to expi><at:, and which 
they desired to have, from those more difltio- 
guLsbe^i mamli^ w'bo hud enabled the institute 
and tba architectural prefession as a whole to 
occupy ill tho tyea of tlifi GavaniTncnt and of all 
roaponsible persons the position it now hold. 
With that object in view the whiila of their 
eni!(giefl harl Won bent on devising a scheme 
which would give tho r^suationi^its prc^bably as 
much us they dart'd hope for, and finding in 
the anti-registmtloDiHtJt a spirit of magnaiiimity 
which would enable them to give them a HtUo 
more, at any rate to fruinu a proposal which he 
tboDgbt ctnbndiiKl in the main the whole of tho 
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aeeessflifj priDciplcs wliioli lui^ht be—ead fraald 
if they were umaniiiiiitiKi—possDtl by tlie Govern- 
laent, Knd tt'bidi imdoubtodly would help to pliico 
the ATohitoctuml profoi^isiou ma far better p^ition 
than it ^d ever held tHiforc- Ui» own view of 
the matter wosi that with the instUutioii ol an 
efficient ami thoroiigbly well-thonght-oiit Bcbomo 
of education I bey would attract better merit they 
woolil get better ^oltfljanrl by-and-bj Ihoy would 
make bolter arehiUHCts. By the iostitutkOn of a 
compnlflory examination they won Id put boforo 
the younger men the ueidouancFia of really patdng 
Liieir htArte mnJ micidn into iUeir w^ork with Lho 
viow of becoming inemljora of a great and, he 
hoped, n noble pnifcssion. AIbo^ as a veryiMii- 
sidemblo asset from the {xtint of view of practical 
pcjUtice, be tboiight that if they were eunbled to 
LegoliBCi their Scale of Chargee they flh’auldj bo in 
a poHtlUm they luel never DCCopie<l Ikctere. It 
would not lie possible new to sucor at thoLr 
charges, and they ivould occupy, nt any nite in 
the State, a dehnite portion where they could 
nut lie eafliiy as-uulcdp Further than thia, he 
might point cut thid if thii! whole scheme were 
carried through-"and ho thought with Sir Aston 
Wehb that all the inemUipa of the Institute, all 
the men who hod wnrkod, hard to innke the Tnsti- 
tuto what it ^^iub, and who hail been ujembers of 
the Couneil, and Prosidentiv and Pa-it-PreaklentHi, 
weni all willing and ready^ to carry it ihrough, 
and personally ho hop^ that they would l>e 
nnanimwas in (s^ing it through : if this 
schemo wcrt* carrieff through, the rOsult nnuld 
ho that they wrnild have taken n great Step 
in the right dirMtion, and net bine which was 
done, nothing which might Im ilane if the Bill was 
passed, would preclude any further steps haiiig 
taken in the future which these architcols mij^bi 
dooido for tbemstdves; The way was upen^ BifH- 
oultios would lie very mticli less ikm thoy ware; 
two or three almost imujwrabte difliettltiea would 
be entirely removed in twenty yBam' titno* Tbo 
result would lie that they would prolmbly liave 
done the rough Bpiulo work, ond could leave it to 
ihoM who came afterwards to finifib what hod 
been begnm—The speaker concludi^d by seconding 
the motion before tlic Meeting, 

^fr. O. A. T* Middleton [d.] rising with tbo 
intention of propoang an amendment, 

The Cf[.%iik>t-VM said ha would hfHt roiul to 
Lha Meeting a cDiuiiitmicatioR they had rcccivoil 
from Mr, ^fiddloton, in which he eta ted tluit he 
shonH more the following amendmoiit to the 
utlopliDii of the fteport, vdz, “ That this: institute, 
having oonsidered tbo itejsort of the Itegisimtiou 
Comtuillee and llio Appandix and Momonuiduui 
attaclkud tberota, Lfl la favour of the gonoTDl prin- 
ciide of Ehc statutory i^nnilOcation of architects.’' 
Continuing, the Ohurninti $aid he hod carofuljy 
con^iiderMl thiji projjosidon. It wiw not, however, 
an amoodiiiont—it was a HeiWLrate resolution 
which might lio jmt after tho ono iKdnro the 


Minting hud been dealt with ; imt it wvls coniplo* 
men ter}' to and praolically approve d t Jut scheiiui 
which the Uogisttation Gouitmtioc had laid before 
the Institute. 

Mr. lifinoLKTos ; I have pul it on tho Agenda 
paper to prevtmt any ovcr-preeipltancy on tho part 
of tho Institute. 

Tkf; ('HAiHiiAX; Vnu con speak to the re-^ 
Aolutfon which is Irofor^; tbe imt you 

muat pleai=« nut treat this as an araendmont to it, 
nor s]ioak nf it as an aiuondment. You can dn-il with 
thiB presently ua a ^j-nrute resolutiDn, If you like. 
Jitter on; but I c&nziot aocf^pt it as ait ainniulmeiit 
to the prewnt rosoliition. 

Mr. MinimETON^ uubmttting ki the Chairman’s 
ruling, wont on tu renui the resolution passed in 
.fanuary JfHil appointing die llL^stratioo Com- 
milter, vir;. " That a Coniiuittee, consisting of tbe 
Council of tlie Uoyailnat^tuteof British Arehitecte 
and reprcscjilative^ of the Allied HHoeioLics. bc» ap¬ 
pointed lo consider tho prindpleof registTAtion and 
to repari tliereon to a Special (icueral ^feoting.*' 
It was, bo said, the question of the priniclplu 
only whlgh was mforrorl to that Commitlee. 
Thoy were given no mandate to prepare a Bill; 
they were given no roaudate to prepare a scheme. 
That Cnmmtttoo rej^nrted on tbo principle [«fc 
JoriiN'An IKind July IfKlfi, [v oHS] to the ofibet 
that tb!‘y considered that ■■ ^tiafootory imlnlng. 
oducation, and examinatlLUi con only w secured 
by means of the statutory qualidcalioii of urcbi- 
tecte. .And, furtber^ the present system of 
i>bLigntnry oxaniinadon having provctl of great 
ad vantage to the Institute And tho prefci^icm 
an extension of thii system by makiog it com¬ 
pulsory On all intciiihng arcmtecte wonM 4itiil 
Oirthor iuiprevu their etetua." Si* Car the Com- 
niitteo was entirely within its seojie. It had, bow- 
overr prepared a Bill, and whutber that Bill were 
a right one or n wrong one ho juid held all 
the way through that the Ckunmitteo bad no 
right to do so- U was good work imtcmuch m 
U shewed tluit a Bill was iioA'iiLilc i but evon thst 
luuL already Iweii provoil. Then tho Committee 
wiii^ oliongiHl itt thu lo^it election of the C'CmncU. 
und it did tho very wiMWl thing that could have 
Ipoen dono ; it appuinted a conmiitteo to take evi¬ 
dence and eorefuUy weigh that evidence. SVhst 
they had heard had a^tir^ Uicjii all that tho Com- 
miltee bad done its work v^xceodingly oTtrcfuIly, 
oxiseodingly wiitely* and oJicee*iingiy ihoreughly, 
and that alt Imugh it eonsistisd of strong partiaana 
on both sldee, they liiid ncte<l tn a non-partisan 
spirit. They liiid very (»udieting ■.iows put before 
tnem, and they had in tbeir ^lemorandniu given a 
^yuikpsiA of Lliteko viwwflt and had done ^ very 
rightly. But he contended that they had gnnit 
farther tlten they bod a right to do under tfui tte- 
terenre to tho CommitteeH ’f Imy iutd drawn up a 
scheme. U might he a good »^hume or it might 
not. The hope hud been oipresscii that it would 
meet with uiKknlmone support. In bringing for- 
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uanl the ^endiuf iit he pqropoa«d, he hoped to 

ha>(< gnt it parsed, uiid then the Coiiuci] wouhl 
liAve iWti jitill free to proceed j>omt hj iioint trith 
Lhcir ^beme 6A they felt it oonvonionu The 
Ciuiirneia, bciwever^ Imi 4 ruled thnt be Tronld be 
out of Ofller in doin^ thnt, lie ahoiilil like to go 
through the Uepdrt to ehow thul it did contain n 
large imnibeT of oonte^ntionfl poinUj which it would 
bo a voiy EieriouB muttfir for them to adopt in (ots 
nt one itittiog straight away, lie did not i9ay that 
they might not lid rights and that tipoo ftirthcr and 
more inatnro coneideruliOTi they might not agree 
with the great majority and potfwjhly wdtb all; but 
there were many eoubDutiua» points in the sohoine 
which reqeireJ thii>s further conaidE^mtioiii I'irst^ 
ho fliippoaod that jmtt ti word Jmd alipped in, per- 
ImiKi iiiiailverl^tilly—that it ahtnild ItO eoiupuliory 
in, saVt 1013 Uiat all umhi tents must have jaietied 
through a detioito course of arohiteotuial ednea- 
tlon in a recugiilHed school. Ihd they wiah to 
throw nircT that principle of artialoabip which hial 
mode JSnglifih occhitecture ? Did they mean to 
insiat tluil every man nfter going tbrongb hia 
article^ ahoald go through n Bchool, whether ho 
wii& lining in Homo Little country town where it 
waa very oifficiill to obtain anch training, or not? 
He conaideri:^ tlait thi» wm a eonlontiotDi fioini. 
The next point he woulil dnaw' attcntiioii to 3Lr 
Anton Wouh find reforroil to alfmdy, vii!. tlait it 
wna aclniittcd that the i^tandard for atlnnaHion to 
fogi«tmtJiin wmiUl liavr to Ui a low one ; that 
there would haw to 1)0 a low eKaniioaliaD neces¬ 
sarily for admi^Hion tn tlie iiojfiJ InKtilnte of 
ItritiHli Archilwlt*. Thia, w’hetlier il be a 
irafion Bill w'hioh was jifwowhor wliethor it bo the 
Bill which W'aa foreehaiiowed lu tbe pri'i^unt Keport, 
wtta above everything an ethic^tioieil icu^aanre. Ho 
biul kid as nu nrchticcturol tntor Bomething nver 
twenty years' expOrientK*, and dnring aU tbat time 
he cciild j^y that hp had met very few yoniig mfii 
wbo hud not tho ohiUty neccaoiiry tn eiuible theta 
to reach a imliHfuclury HLandiird. Ha had met 
a great number who, finding tlial tho Institute 
axaminationfi or otbf'r Lixaiuinationti ware a little 
lilt i1i0]CuU, pos^os^sing tbo power, pewsessing tho 
Jildlity to iinalify for thoio, bod funked tborut 
thrown lip tbe Apungo -not thrown up architec¬ 
ture, but luul gone hock into the prarinces tc 
pnicliae nii u vary much lower fltaqilanl than they 
could have practiaiKl if it ha4l k«n cniDptthmry far 
thum to 1 ibv 4> {HHsad a projwr exaini nation. Tiuih 
be ihoiighiHi woA aitoLhftr slightly contfuitigaa 
point. Than, again : '* That tbiH mBtitiite should 
t»o cnllc^J Bm Hnyal College of Architecla." Hih 
tiaw' nn graat ohjaction to that; Lhora might bo 
giKMl TCflAonB in favour of it. There waa, kiwever, 
a gyemtimental ahjoction on the |.iart of maiiy, and 
lie liiought it had Irccu ccIkkhIi that oynning, and 
constituted another highly contentions point 
which ought to bo threshed out *t greater 
Inogth. They ought iiol' to a^lopt all thcHc con- 
Luntioas points at one sitting* Further, under 


tho bead of "Charter Rovieion,” '^that in future 
FeUqwii flhall be elected by the Council m apociol 
cuHes," he waa one of those who greatly deplored 
what happened a month ago; bnt in face nf it, 
could they ftay that it was non-contontbaa tr> give 
the Cuiindl power iniinediatcly to elect to Fallow- 
ftidp m speciiU Hifien ? He thought that a dis- 
liuctly oonlontiouB point. 

Tnr* (■UAiHiUiN: That i& in the present Charter. 

Mr. Mlddlelto^v, continuing, mid that under (d) 
Jn iho Appendix it waa proposal to form a huge 
of Licentiates wlio would be without tbf powiir 
of voting- '* lo iMlinit fjoua/id# aarchitoctH who ore 
not eligible lor Fol lowshi p or AssociatoshipL’' 'Cliat, 
again, nocuicil a bighly contenlionB matten H 
Hoeiu^ like going Ijack to tho old AasociAlo class of 
nver thirty years agot «« oscesaivToly retrograde 
atep, It WfiH a cks.? which be as u cnmpanttivoly 
young man could hardly reiueinber as being in 
exbteiioet bnt he could roinctnbcr that thoro wore 
u eoDRiderable number who had not psssed oxaminA'^ 
tioiLs who wore Ai?»ooiates in his earlier yoarn. He 
remeinbered tbL^ chiss wni^ not thought much of. 
and they had to alter that. Hu should not like 
to seo a reversion to the old state of things. 
A^ to TulmimiotJ to it, he tliought they would 
Jiave ta coniitiU those who wrished to ho twl- 
niittMh At tho prct;ent time they would hml 
tlial tbera were nut very many wdio would cam to 
join tho Institute in ii lewder rank tlian the iVaso- 
niiites, without power lo vote; those who were of 
any Rtanding at all -the very men one would like 
to dmw inia lilt! Institnto—would not thereby bo 
drawn. Home other manna might bo fonnd, hql 
those wore highly contentiouB points which wonld 
mjnire a good deal mom camfnl conaidenition by 
the whale tusliliifc iudore they adopted them. 
They were, of couteo, aU in agrooment ivs to tho 
necessity for additloDal djaciplinary pow'ers either 
by thp fnstituU'i or by some other way, ea}u<cially 
Nthir whnl kJiiu CluLtmuin lunl aabL Anotlior Mghly 
contentions point was os to the Scale of Charges. 
He was not at all sum hinui^lf as to the advisa¬ 
bility of legaliNing a Scale of Cltargca, and be bod 
very strong roasona to suspect that there would 
not 1)0 tbo slightest chance of getting padlaiueii' 
tary Hunctiou to it. It wm givou to eoUciturs a 
very long whilo ago, and had not hwn given, to any 
otbUT profession alnce. It refused to tba 
doctore. It hafl liwn TtffuiMJil to evoty other body. 
Arohitocbi at any rate hail no taxing-nntstera* 
This again wita an exceodingly oontcutions point* 
He tlicreforu would object to the adoption of tbe 
Hepent m /ofo, aJ though he wad entirely in favour 
of its genaral principle* 

ifr. J. DoxiniiAHH hlAttiiiwa uaid ho would 
go hack a few yearn in the vroik of tho Inatitnio, 
and cartainly the pmoent was a cum of history 
repeuling ita^f. A s regards tho diploma mentioned 
In the lfc|iort, thpsa of them whp could recall 
forty yeariT ago would remember the iliSEjuasioret 
whicb then took place. At that time, when iherv 
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woa a talk about applying to Parlltunfitit for a 
iliplnioft, he said that it wafl porfectly corlam ih^ 
ma no ohfttico of getting oou until aometbiD" iiJul 
been done Uv the Lnatittite itaelL Ha Iben pro- 
poaud that admission to tha Inetitnto ahould bo by 
i>\iiiuination, wliich wiw oajried; auid be thought 
thfiy had £?vqry reason to 1® satisfied with the 
resnlto which Lad taken plfl4jy betwoeii tiuit tinif 
ftud this. Ill addition to thia, the present Cbftir* 
man (Mr. HullJ, with others, took s groat desi of 
mtoTesl“he thought it wus in the in 

the uaegdon of rogisttfttioo,or fodtdaticua nfl it 
thuB ealletl; nud their old docea^ Inond, Mr. 
Pink* took M great deal of trouldo in refereneu to 
Hr and ecrtftia saggestioiis were rondn mid pub¬ 
lished by the Inatituto. Ho had the Papiir now 
before him, and mnongst other opinions then 
printod was one from Mr. Ediivm T* FTall, to which 
be should like to call attontion. Alier dealing 
wtb the FuUowship and Assoewtosbip of the In- 
Btittite, Mr, Hall auggaated A now class to bo 
created In the Koyal Institute of British Afclutooie. 
to ho csillwi ■ Mombarfl.‘ uffii M.il.LB.A. 

Qiialificationa ‘—At least twenty-five ^’oara of ago, 
Might TcarB in profession, throe uf which oitbor ad 
PrinciTiftl or ih) Survujw to (iuild or Public 
Company, Of (c) Chief of Goveranieutel or Mum- 
dpal Department having ohugo of build mgs or 
works, or odiiilni 0 tni.tit>n of technical pEOTision of 
Statutee, After . . . years clflfis to Ijo el^'d, 
except to Asaocifttea of Hoyal Insliluto of Irnttw 
Arcbitecte.“ He, the spesker, ventured to take 
pntcticallj the same view. Ho snggeatetl tho fob 
lowing; “if it bo found tbut there ifl any con- 
uiderablo number of such persons, a now cIabi^ 
might bo eatsbliahed, to luv called Subuoriliing 
^telnbe^s, who should efJta]jly with the existing 
ity-lnws as to iMoiiiberehipi and 1)o roconuiiondwi 
by rosponaiblo pruous, not noces!»rl]y Fdluws of 
the Royal Institute of British Arehiteets, hut in 
all cases rtpprovod by the CounciL To py a ?ub- 
BCTiption of 21 j. pr annum, entitlii^ tliero to a 
copy of the publicotions, and, if rvisident lioyona 
twelve uiili'H from ti<iindont to attend the omirmry 
iis«tingft. This class to have no vutui and their 
membership to give tbrnon tio proftHainmil status, 
£ look npn this as n tempmry one for the 
ivftko of attwliing as many arfibitects as i>wsihle, 
for I beliovo those who could rinalify for I ollowa 
wotiJd Iw induwl to do w, aud, to tlm youngyr 
men, it would ptovo an i neon live to them to pss 
tho examination and tifatain their Aesocmte^hiji, 
niid in so iloing have the etfsut of drawing archi¬ 
tects lip to tlio Institute mthor iLun drawing the 
Institute doien to th^m.After ^1 this niimlM r of 
yoare those views liad hw3n pmctically earried nut* 
So fur, ho quite agiood with th& suggostiouB of 
the roprt lutw Loforo them. There were two Or 
three points to which he sheuld liko to call atten¬ 
tion : one the last speaker hid just toftwred to. ou 
which he thought thoy ought to have more direc¬ 
tion. That is, that before roofllTiDg the diploma 


tUov must pass tlirough a ilufinito course of eduen- 
tioa in a reoogndsod school. That seomed to be 
ambiguous and exiieedingly vagne, and ko tliought 
they ought t4i nnderMtend u hat its iiioaning was, 
whethur, if there was to bo a change in the Inati- 
tute, it was simply to ha an educating or examin¬ 
ing body or whether it w as to bn the represenlahve 
of""the profMiion, If iho termer, ho took it tliiii 
the objects would be to eatubUsh ti course of iii- 
struction and to grant diploinas, which, to his 
mind, was ijuito oiilsido the usages end Ihe osutlI 
work Lit the Insiitate. Then, he would also ash, 
whether it wna intended to aoprsodn pupilage? 
That waa s iimttar upn whioii thoy should have 
very definite larticnlara; it would glyo rise, Im 
thought, to u great difforencu of upiniont and 
protisbly obi«tlon. Coming to the sug^iion uf 
chftngmg the mmm to “The Royal CuUogfi of 
Arehiteclg.'* he suppsed he wiih one of those wlkO 
had respect for rmduat iusl i tu tions. The I mu tn te 
hsd now IsKm in osistonoe for n great many years. 
It wivs wtiU iwtobliahi?tl; it waa known jwrfMtly as 
the Royal InsrituLu of British Architects, ami he 
confessed thai. in liis opinton^ it would bo going 
bunk if they changed their name. Ho did not sue 
what thoy wore going to gain by it. There were 
the Royal OoUege of Surgootis and the Itoy^ 
College of Physicians, and ho btjlioved also tho 
Itoval Culloge of Organise. Those, ho heUerved, 
wore the only coLieges in uR the profossionfi, tin 
the Other aide, they Imd the Iaw Bi.)cietyt Ibe 
InatitutL- of Actuaris. the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, and two or three other 
procticftlly on Lhe same linos as tUoir own Inati- 
liite j W'hy they should seek to iliffer from thorn ho 
did not know. Ho thought that thoy couldj^rry 
out whftt they proposeit |»erfectly well without 
altoruig tia‘ name. It was ono thing to ho a 
lucmljCt of a college^ Rii-il unoth&r thing to Iw a 
momliOr of a profesitioiifll society. He hf>i»ed timt 
iho Bugge^tiou hi chongii the name wcubl not bo 
adhered to. I hiving regartl to tho groat difTorenuo 
of opinion tliero bul TuetMi over ttoa tiiattor, and 
the vatit amount of time and consideration givun 
to il for forty ywuM, lie was gUid to 6^ thnb not¬ 
withstanding'ihoao differeflces of opinion, Ibosti 
gentiomon who had sidl'd the itoport bjul come 
to a urumimouc dceiaien. IR' hoped tlmiHi with 
oorteiii elterations, tho Report wnuld Iw 
At the same tinsf, he qniti> agretHl with Mr. 
iliddleton that they ought not to Ui astod to carry 
it He ft w bote at tliut meeting. Tlwy would wlopt 
tho ynneril principles, hut ho thought there woto 
B omo details which thoy ought ftirthur to ccmsider 
and to thresh out IhufougUy. 

Sir AjSTOS Webb. IbA., said he had jnst aakoii 
the Cbairmnn*e periniiiaioii to make a jmjptjsal. 
There was a little iniauudoratandiug, ho tbougbL 
H& was sura that the Rogisimtion Ctouimitteo did 
not. for a mouiEint, u^k tho Meeting to aooept tiiiB 
Itoport abwtotely as it stood. It innst, of 6?™, 
be threshed nut by tho Conncil. Tho Comnnttoo s 
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instnietionfl wore to report direct to a General 
Meetiugt and it bad not, therefore, been considered 
by the Council. lie wiahed to suggest that the 
resolution which had been moved should reail as 
follows : “ That the general principles of the Report 
and Recoiumendations of the Kogistration Com¬ 
mittee, dated 20th March 1000, he adopted, and the 
details referred to the Council for further con¬ 
sideration and rejiort to the General Body." Ho 
honed that would meet Mr. Middleton's view also. 
Mr. .Miodlbtox signified assent. 

1 should like to ask whether in the 
details U included the title of the Institute? 

Tiik CiiAiKMAN: Yes. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goijismitm asked if, when this 
was referred to the Council, it would bo pos.siblo 
for every member of the Council to be furnished 
with details in onlor that they might themselves 
arrive at an iudopendent view of the matter. 
Although he wa^ quite aware from what Sir Aston 
Webb said that there might bo some difficulty 
in publishing the whole of the evidence, it might 
U left to the dUorotion of the Council to furnish 
every member with a summary at least. 

Tbk Chatrmax said he should have to con¬ 
sult the Council. He liad no doubt that the 
Council, when drafting this scheme as it was to 
como forward, would submit it to the Institute in 
onler tliat members might seo wliat was proposed. 
There was no inientiou of forcing anything through 
at the present meeting which was not the general 
wish of the Institute. It was simply in onler to 
gel unity that they were making tbiir suggestions. 

Mr. George Hcbhabd, F.S.A. (F.I, in second¬ 
ing the resolution in the form suggested hv 
Sir Aston Webh, aaid he did so with plrwsur^ 
because he had sat on the Committee with Sir 
Aston through a g^ many wwlw, and ilmy Itail 
examined with their colleagues a great nurn^r of 
witnesses. For something like two years the In¬ 
stitute had iMKn like a house divided against itself, 
and It Keemc<l that at last a time was coming when 
they should he iinaniniomi and joined together again 
The resolution as put by Sir Aston Webb was one 
which ho thought would meet with the approval 
of the whole Ixxly, and he hoped sincerely that it 
would be unanimously passed. 

The Chairman, in reply to a member, stated 
that all details of the ultimate sebeino should be 
hronght before the General Body, so that they 
might have an opportunity nf discusdng it. This 
was the initial si^e, and they were only seeking 
authority to deal with it. 

^ Mr. A. H. Kkk.hrv [F.] asked if during the con¬ 
sideration^ of the matter by tlio Committeo they 
bad considmd tlw advisability of inclnding a 
clause in the Bill providing for securing the copy¬ 
right of Architects* drawings and tmiiilings. If 
not, should be be in order in putting a proposition 
before tlie Meeting suggesting that that should be 
done ? 

The CRAJRMA.N said the point hsd not been 


wnsidered. The best course would be for Mr. 
Kersey to send his suggestion to the Council. 

Mr. Kersey said he mentioned the matter 
because at the present time the question of the 
ownerehip of drawings had l>oen roferrod to the 
Practice Committee with a view of altering the 
Scale of Charges. The C-ommitteo had discussed 
the question, and be thought that recommendation 
might oomo from the Committee; or he should bo 
pleased to send it in on his own l^half. Thu 
Scale of Charges had been referred to the Practice 
Committee particularly with reganl to the ques¬ 
tion of the ownership of drawings as afiected by a 
recent case, and it was liomo in upon them that 
the shortest way out of the difficulty would be to 
get statutory power to vest the ownership of the 
drawings of buildings in the arohiteots, as was the 
practice on the Conrinent. 

i* a big question. 

»>e liod better deal with that later on. 
ifr. Kersey : After wo have got this Bill ? 

The Chairman ; If you will make that sog- 
gcstiuu to the Council, they aill bo able to consider 
whether it is possible to incorporate it in the 

Mr. H. II. Statham [K] pointed out that archi¬ 
tectural copyright and ownership of drawings were 
perfectly distinct questions and stood on a different 
jiasis. If tlio two wen* linked together, both might 
be lost. ® 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [J.] asked what 
was to to the method of procedure. It was 
suggested tlut the Institute aliould confine itself 
to attempting to obtain parliamentary recognition 
for its ^mbership. How was that to bo done 
« Bill before Porliaraent? 

The Chairman : I am not aware that it can ho 
dime without Imnging in a Bill to Parliament. 
That IS the subject of tlie second resolotion to Ihi 
moved presently. 

Mr. Langston, continuing, said be liad an 
amenflmont to propose with reference to the 
proposal on rage H. tiuit after 1900 “the 
hollows shaU bo eloete.1 from those who liave 
panstd tlie Aasoemtes* examination." Ho sun. 
posed they did not wish to make that a puniUvo 
nioasure, and to uxcltidu those who were elected 
Assodatee More tlie examination was Instituted 
uecaiiw tlmt would oounternuind the resolution 
PMsod in June 1004, tliat they sbonld he elected 
from the ranks of Associates, as well as from those 
a bo tod paaseil the Associates'examination. Ho 
winboti ttot put as an amendment to the Report 
The CMAniMA.s said that was certainly the 

1^. - TjJJ. *•” or who shill 

tow passed the Associates examination." 

The r^lution was then put from the Choir 
unammously in the foUowtng form- 
That the general pinciples of the Rerort and 
Recommendations of the EJistration Co^tS 
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dato<l tl»e 20Lh March 190G be adoptod, and thu 
dctAiU referred to the Council for farther consider¬ 
ation and report to the General Bod}*/' 

Mr. Geoiiob IIubuakd moved the second reso¬ 
lution, with sncli alterations as the Chairman 
proposed should be iiindo in conse«juenoe of tbit 
amended form of the first resolutinn, vir., ** That 
the Council bo reiiuested to take the necessary 
steps, when the scheme in accordance with tlio first 
Resolution has been perfected and approved by the 
General Ikdy, to apply to His Majesty the King 
for a Revised or Supploiiiental Charter embodying 
the principles of the said Report and Iteooinmen- 
datious, and to prepare and present a Bill." 

Mr. Douglass Mathkws: Is not this prema¬ 
ture? Ought not wo to get the details first? It 
is miite possible to move this afterwards. 

THK Chairman said he thought it would be 
desirable to put the resolution, bei^use the Council 
would then have before Uiom a clear scheme to 
which they hod to give ctfect. The matter would 
doubtless bo ref(>rreil to a committee: a complete 
scheme dealing with the Charter and Draft Bill 
would bo drawn up and submitted to thu General 
Body. If approvi^, it could then go forward ; but 
it would bo much better that the Meeting should 
give the line of direction now. 

Mr. He RACE T. Bonner [d.j: May I add the 
word ** forthwith " ? 

The Chairman : I think yon may take it from 
rue that no time will lie lost Wo are all mest 
desirous to get it off our minds. 

Mr. Hubharo objected to tlut word “forthwith" 
going ill. This was far too important a ipiestion 
to be in any way rushed. It m|aired. what he was 
sure it would receive, the serious deliberation of 
the Council, and he should be sorry to feel that 
they were imduly pressing it upon them. 

Mr. Mauhick B. Adams [F.] seconded the 
resulutton. It appeared to him, he said, UiaI it 
would bo very desirable, iiutsmnch as tl e proposals 
which ba<l^ l>een agreed upon would take some time 
to carry inti effect, if they could in any way 
further this alucational scheme which was fure- 
shodowoil by what occurred to him to constitute 
the mmt admirable Report of the Registration 
('ommittee. There wore so many young men in 
the country who ought to be, if they could possibly 
got at them, brought forward in some such way 
that would eiublo them to be prepared to take up 
the advantages they w'ero endeavouring to arrange. 
It was a deplurablQ fact that so many pupils went 
to practitioners who w'ere in no way qualified to 
undertake the responsibility of training them. 
He felt very keenly about this qnestion of odnea- 
tion, and he had done his best to further it He 
entirely agreed with what appear^ to be suggested 
by this reference to a “ recognised school." Ho 
admitted tliat the reference was somewhat am- 
bignons, but to declare that every student should 
go through a recognised school was rather a tall 
order. Still he felt sure that tliat was the proper 
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course for them to adopt. Mr. Middleton Hwit 
alluded to the difficulty of young men in some of 
the smaller toa'ns bei^ming qt^ified architects. 
He thought, however, that they must accept that 
difficulty. When men wishinl to be sorgoons or 
lawyers tliey had to get ont of their little towms 
and attend colleges or walk the hospitals. He 
wanted the Institute in some way to foreshadow 
to the public a definite method by which better 
training could be hail even if for the present they 
could not organise these recognised schools 
throughout the country (as lie hoped they might 
be able to do, following what hod been done in 
Tuftan Street and in Liverpool, and in other large 
centres). The Education Committee might in 
some way bring about a reformation in this regard, 
which would be an advantage. Young men some¬ 
times wanting positions as improvers hod been 
wasting their time in a most deplorable way in 
some little place, or with some little man. It was 
a very serious question, and one which they ought 
to face if tliey pr^ssibly C3uld. Ho thought Sir 
Ast n Webb’s proposal a most admirable one. 

Mr. C. H. Bhodif. [F.] said that as the Meeting 
luul l)oen asked to give a direction to the Council 
he would suggest tliat an alteration of title was 
certainly desirable. It might take the form of 
leaving out one, if not two, of the letters affixed to 
their names : to have to interpret to a client the 
meaning of the present letters took up a great 
deal too much time. 

So further olMervationa being offered, the resolu¬ 
tion was put from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

The CffArKMAN said he should like to express on 
behalf of tlie Registration Committee their grati¬ 
tude to the Meeting for the kindly way In which 
they bad received their Report. All the criticisms 
given were valuable and would lie carefully con¬ 
sidered by the Council. It hod been the greatest 
pleasure to him to have occupied the Chair at a 
unanimoas Meeting on so thorny a subject. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynnk [/'.J said be 
thought a most luarty vote of thanks ought to be 
proposi^ to the Sub-Committee, who liad gone 
into this matter so thoroughly. That the w'ork 
bad been thorough and well done was shown by 
their having brought before a Meeting of this 
kind a document which could bo carried, as it bad 
been, unaniiiiously at that moeting. In reading 
it one could see tlwt the amount of trouble and 
thought involved in it had been very great. It 
aas evident that the so-called rogistrmtionists 
must have really tried their utmost to come into 
line, as indeed had those who opposed r^istration, 
as to make a happy ground on which tl^ General 
Itody might motit. He considerexl that this was 
one cf the hapmest nights of the Institute. The 
proposals hail been brought before them and passed 
utumimonsly in this way, and they ought to pass 
a most hearty vote of thanks to the Sub Committee 
who had taken so much trouble and pains, and 
who bad brought about such a good result. 
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Mr. Middlkton 6<«an4lo<l tLo rMolution. und it 
was carriod by ncclAiiuttion. 

Thb Chaikuan said tliat. as a raeiiibor of the 
Sub-Coiumittee, he thanked the Meeting very 
heartily, and he was sure tliat tire rote which hail 
l)oen pnase<i would be deeply appreciated by his 
colleagues. 


EXAMI.NATION AND DIPLOMA. 

Having hoptH] to aay a few words at the Special 
Meeting called to reot>ivc the Heport of the Itegis- 
tration Committee, but finding it impcMsible to 
put oflf important ongngemonts made before the 
meeting wea arranged for, I take occasion to make 
a brief contribution to the Joitunal upon a qm^tion 
of such momentous interest to the future of archi¬ 
tects and orchiteoturc. 

It aeenu an iiwvitablo undoce to express gmtifi* 
cation tltat a middle path Itaa l)een found along 
which those who seemed the most divergent 
opimiienls are able to walk arm in arm, and along 
which I look forward to hearing they walkml last 
nigl L And wlintover points linvn been given away 
by one side or the other, the purrhaso^ of unanimity 
and peace was indeed worth much sacriGce. 

There can bo no doubt that the evidence taken 
prosonti'd features of gwt interest, and was of 
great ad\iintage in assisting the Committee to 
reach Its conclusion. It is no breach of privilege 
to refer specially to one point upon which both 
sides were apparently agreed, and tluit is the 
alistract value of examination as a test of efliciency 
for those entering the profession. 

Herein it soemcsl to me that we, as a profession, 
are, in idea, if not in actual fact, marching behind 
the times ; and 1 desiro specially to eoiphmiise the 
point tliat we have assumed the clonk of examina¬ 
tion and tied it tightly round ns iiisl at the time 
when older associations, liaving learnt its in^e- 
quacy, if not futility, hy lengthened experience, are 
endea\'ouring to throw it off. 

The chief argnment which lias lieen adduced 
over and over again in favour of compulsory 
registmliou is that it will, through the medium 
of examination, secure efficient ^ucation. Now 
I believe that there never wan a greater fallacy, 
and that the advocates of such a test are blind 
to wluit true education is or moons, 1 happen to 
have before me the quite recent Report of the 
Kyndicato upon the Stud^ of Greek at Cambridge, 
and can illustrate my point from it. The Syndi- 
caU‘ express the lieliel tliat. for the surer attain¬ 
ment of improving the education of candidates, 
reliance should not Ito placet] upon examinations 
alone. ITiey are therefore prf){iarori to propose 
that cognisance should also he taken of the 
instruction received hy candidates. 

Coming from Ciinhridge, where, if anywhere, 
examination can be justified as running pan ;vmtt 
a'lth oducatiou. this is overwhelming testimony 


against examination conducted as it has been in 
recent vears hy the Institute, and as it would !» 
under the scheme of registration proposed. 

If further instance were wantea, one might cite 
the Queen’s Colleges of Ireland, examining bodies 
created when the craze for the examination system 
was at its zenith, and which have failed miserably 
of their object—the Ad\’ancerocnt of education— 
certainly not for any reasons ooimectod with the 
Irish character. 

And if this be true—and it is true—of examina¬ 
tion as oouoemod with the general i^lnoation of 
youth, to test which oxaminatiun is applicable, if 
applicable at all, how much more is it true in 
rolation to a test of ooiupotency in a coiuhino<l art 
and science like architecture, wherein the personal 
etpiaiion, the |^ft of imagination, the actual handling 
^d combination of luateriab and structures, skill 
in which no lecture-room can supply, play col¬ 
lectively so im])ortant a part t 

.\rchitecture, indeed, is not a question of pajier. 
It 18 oot oven a question of draughtsmanship. It 
may remain oven splendid when both tlieso are 
entirely cliniinaied. 

1 have consistently refrained from taking |utrt in 
the examination system of the Institute for reasons 
which time seems more and more to justify and 
strengthen. I am convinced—and I believe others 
who will think the matter out will reach the same 
inclusion—that the whole registration imbroglio 
is cue of the offsboota of the examination system. 
The success of registration, as proposed, would 
have perpetuated this fallacious system with results 
loo depressing to contemplate. 

Tl» great achievement of the Committee's 
solution is that, in intrvxiucing as an integral 
port of the sotUciiiont the new location scbeiiio 
of the Institute, it has at once hatched a College 
of Architecture, and brought to a close the {leriod 
of alistract examination and the delusions which 
it has fostered. One of these delusions is tliat a 
diploma of any kind, obtaiuwl other than as a 
reward for work done, is an aid to tbo practice 
of art. 

The only influence in furthering any art must 
always and can only camsist in single-uiiisled 
effort and aspiration towards a high ideal on the 
port of the indiridual artist. A long way after 
this, no doubt, comes the association of such 
artisU together with the same high aim in view 
Rut association for merely profc4ional and pi^* 
tective purposes can only hav-e an adverse influ¬ 
ence u|)on the art of the day. 

It seems, indeed, inconceivable tliat imaginative 
art an Iw supposed to flourish which seeks to 
rog^te it^lf by the external protection of a 
diploma obtained before it may he practised. 
Uowfcver fitted to inMual trades or exact sciences 

to plumbers, engineers, builders, doctors, or 
lawyers no such diploma can be a test of 
ima^nation or artistic competence. To fetter 
aroUiUscture tlins is to throw dust in the eyes of 
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tho public, to gi?o u spuriooH luiU-iuurk to uie<1io> 
crity, and even to inootnpeteDoe. The effect of a 
diploma, in fact, defeats itself irrevocably; and 
this ifl a point of vast importance which was only 
once hinted at in the evidence. A compulsory 
examination, which can have none too high a 
definite standard, does not serve to weed out. 
The outcome is precisely the contrary. It servos 
to tempt in—in large numbers—those who, if ui 
examination did not exist, would never have 
dreamt of entering the profe^ion at all. have no 
real call towards it, and only do so because the 
existence of a diploiua suggestJi a means of liveli¬ 
hood. The inevitable conse^|uenoe is a great 
increase of competition by the introduction of a 
floo<i of cramm^ iDComi)etence, and a necessary 
loorcring of the general average of production. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more seriouslv dangerous, 
especially in the condition of arcmtecture at 
present in Knglond in its relation to the public taste, 
or lack of it, tban the recognition of an aojuirod 
status cruatcMl by examination atMl diploma. 

These are a few thoughts which I did not find 
expressed in thn evidence taken by the Committee. 
They are but a few of the many which must strike 
one forcibly in considering what is so wide a 
question. I do not here attempt to deal with the 
many other issues which wore raised—and not the 
li^t of them one to which I am fully alive, the 
difficulties of stains and so forth, which seem more 
actively to beset our provincial members. 

But of this I am assured, that all our difiioulties 
are to !» conquered, not by legislative interference, 
or by putting the profession in leading-strings, but 
in the realisation of honourable efibrt by bonour- 
ahlo performance. 

Parm : 4/h April IU06. W. I). Oaiu^r. 


nE(JISTHATION COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
AND ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

To the Editor of the R.I.H.A. Joukkai,,— 

Sir,— On the intervention of the Chairman at 
Monday’s meeting I immediately gave way because 
1 fully appreciate his technical accuracy on • 
point of order, seeing that my endeavour to urge 
the pressing necessity of facilitating the estahUsh- 
meut of a definite oourae of architectural educa- 
Hon in recognised schuols ” throughout the 
kingdom did not dlrectlr arise in cunnection with 
lht> second resolution emoodied in the Registration 
Committee’s Report Paper, and which I had the 
honour of seconding as amended by the Chair¬ 
man and proposed on behalf of the Committee 
by Jfr. George Hubbard. I had not, htiwever, 
reached the allusion to which ray renuu'ks were 
tending, and therefore, with ycur ponnission, I 
aliould like to add a few words to make mv point 
more clear. Ta-o or three yearn ago the Institute 
appointed an impirtant Committee with the object 


of dealing with the Education question. On the 
29th Februaiy last year Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
read an extremely valuable and sugj^Hve Paper 
at Conduit Street on this subject, d^ing with the 
general conclusions arrived at hy the Bmrd of 
Education, and Sir Arthur Rucker, Principal of 
the University of London, warmly sapplemonted 
the proposals then adx'ooated. I ventured to 
remark, during the discussion which followed, 
tlmt during my whole connection with the Iniiti> 
into things in my opinion had never appeared to 
be so hopeful as they did then, wlicn men like 
Mr. T. G. Jackson and Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
hml unitoti with the Institute in its endeavour to 
improve the educational status of the craft of the 
architect. Since that ** memorable occasion,” as 
I then termed it, several eminent architect in 
consequence of this determirmtion of the Institute 
with regard to education, have been induced to 
iMtoomc Fellows, thus strengthening the whole 
position. 

The Re port which we imaniraously agrccnl to in 
principle at Monday's meeting forocasts an inter- 
metliate stage in the procedure of ita operation 
prior to the application to Parliament for a statu¬ 
tory qualification for architects, giving time during 
which the advantage of a more efficient pbuj of 
architectural education may be developed. I for 
one consider such a luethoa of procedure to bo of 
the utmost importance; and it was that primarily 
which I intended to further when speaking in 
support of Ikfonday’s resolution. I wanted to 
insist, however, that in the meantime the Board of 
Architectural Education should do something 
further of a practical nature to eatablish more 
centres for this ** definite course of architectural 
training in recognised sohooLs." 

Obviously, it must take a considerable period to 
carry out the project as drafted liy the Registration 
Committee, and now roftrrod to the Council of the 
Institute to amend and report to the General Body, 
Several highly contentioua points still romain to 
be settled. This necessarily implies delay. If 
nothing meanwhile bo done to improve the existing 
inwloijuate means of training throughout the 
country, the already large cla^ of more or less 
incompetent men, who presumably will Imve to bo 
recognised later on as “Licentiates,” will by the 
very tuUure of things be ^-astly incrtoaed. 

Surely it is imperative that tlie Education Com¬ 
mittee should prince some tangible plan for 
immediate adoption. I roly far more on tho 
influence of ^ncational development for the 
advancement of architecture than any possible 
plan of I^rliamenlary Registration ; and while we 
are waiting, the unsuppiciuented and defective 
system of casiud pupilage is going on with alarm¬ 
ing results. Other nations are not standing still, 
and already some of our more important buildings 
in London are being carried out by French archi¬ 
tects practising in Paris.—Yours, Ac., 

Mauiucr B. Adams. 
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Reiiiforccil Caacxete C«nmittee. 

AppoluliucDtii to ihe ctSiccs of Chainund, Vico- 
Cbainiien, IIqd. S^i^tary af thb 
the conatitutiDd ut 'whicli wna given m the last 
dumber uf tbo buvs been duLile as 

fellows :—Sir lledry Tunuer ; Ti'ce- 
CArt ime/J, ProftHfior C* Unwin and ColtinclC. 

MnydD j ZJon. ^S’^^rriJ^ary, U- U. Stsarlefi-Wood. 
The Mr, 1^, Con k rill," "\v&o. iimoiig the ineni' 
here of tiie Committeo at piij^ 271 ^ u Mt« J* 
Cockriih Boroiii;rb Surveyor and ArehilCct to the 
Grent Yamioutb Town Coudeil. 

Leaded Spires. 

From Mr» FiuLsna Bond, M.A. [17— 

In bia vaiimble paper on Leaded Spiree " id 
the loet i^iie of thu Jcutkim* Mr. I^awrence 
Weaver criticiiies my rlaaitification of Tiuilwr 
Spiros id Gothk Ari;hiieetiire o/ Engktud, p. 619. 
As n matter of fact, knowing the eccentric designs 
of uuuiy tidiliur apire;), tiapocialh' Lho>^ covorcil 
with ahidglcs, 1 did nnt otosairy Lnem at all. The 
Uet I] noted by Mr. Weaver ns spires of wh&t he 
oille the tollitr-type" wore InHianccd by me 
merely os apecuinona □! timber spiros toi^/toaf 
tpiitdou'n^ The list unfortuttatoly oeemra in tbo 
niiddlo of A paragraph relating tu H|nrea of tbo 
collar-type, and that not unrtaluralfcy misled my 
critic. 1 alialil take the opportanity of the forth¬ 
coming reprint of the Ixiok to make thiscLarp and 
ai the itamc time 1 hope to adopt Mr. Weuvicr'fl 
rlassiiicatioii of t1 miter spires covorvd with lead, 
with which t am (^flitc in ngnM.-iiirent, 


MIKUTKS. XL 

.\i the Eirvfioth QviigthI Mis'lliig fOnlinar^l of ihi^ 
llHWV-Wi, krill MonctiLT. ifntli Alin'l IUDO, m s p,m,—. 
Prewitt : Mr- Ltonitd Hlwkra, V"iCr-fV«Mfjnt^ in ChaiT, 
M Frlloirt (incNidto^ luoinllwniaf ihoC^iwncihH itd AfrM- 
ciatr* pndiulJjlit 'I nitoittera of ibe Couitfill, g Uon. Ahio. 
riatvtf. nrid w'teral vtiitcrr: th« MlnulM cil ilie mihstihu 
llr-M Mandiiy. 19Ul Mmnili IIHM [p- '27oh veie OiJ(tn u rrod 
and ilonod M corieoL 

Tlio fuhovLnf; Affl^iaOrfi alleDillnB for thr llrtit Lini^ 
ainc* theif HwiStih weir fonxially iulmlll«<d bj th*i Chahinaii 
anti fliKDGd tlio llsgtHaT;—Albort iidintnl btullock, EjJ^Wt 
AiigOiitin« CrenkG, Alfred Jaov:* LMlia "llianiu 

Mocre, AJb^rt Carr XoUry.. 

lapirrtoil Wooih-iwav'iNO lintinK bwi] reait by 

W. -Aumeriiar and A. \V. Mnrtjii. a niiKUK^imi rrmittticl, oiul 
a, vote of tlianki paj»nl to ihe *otlhiar)i by acBluimti'Cia, 
^rhe thru clpd«d. anil the Meeting wpnratni 

aL 10 p.m. __ 

firxrtiL Orsiaui. Mavrum. 

At a HpetieL t^iural Mrctili^ «UmOiuhKl by thr CouneU 
uaiier By-law *'i0, und liebl TugmUj, 9rd Apil ifKMi:, at 
fl Y trt,.—Pri^nt: Mr. Bdwtn T- HtvlU , In 

Lbo Chairi S7 Fvlloaa (iucl lulli]^ tlU lorcnbrn al tbe 
Ceoncill and Aadoeiitlw pnclmlinfl b mecuben cf tbe 


Counoli}, the ub]fiDla pf the McGtinc aa oqi in tbe 
Kottce pai^u'r wrre rmri nA folbivra^ 

‘"i'o rcooive forTnnJIy llietlrnl't ItegiBlmtiOn Bill pfinlod 
Jji Uio JuoitiHL of Elte^nd July llilOS, and the l^l^fl«lt^pan 5 - 
is^ Itrport and KocL3iuiiiertilulJciu of tlie B^f^laLrulion 
CotnniLLlHW nJopli'd ni a Oin tlm 'J^JLh Murcb ILHai. 

when ft wa» to UKotniaptid the Itoynl InetituLc to 

adopt the Si'liuizie nudined tn the llnport inElemi of rh^ 
Draft Itof-lirtTatinii Bill (Ureudy piiblbjhiMt. 

iollowring [loadluiioiiB lo be pmpOaBil fTniU tbc 

Chair: — 

" 1. "L'hni tbc Reporl: ivrdl liei.'otELinenilaljoiiii uf the Itcgia. 
tratlou ConiiiiLllcr diUcd liUtL Mareh llKhi be idoptHl. 

■' g. That lliBCouihcit be to latte the luwtMary 

itepn lortliwlth to apply ic Majevty the King for a 
Kcv-IbkhL of SiipplcloEaEal Cliartei 4.-[oligdyin}! tlie Maid 
Kcpciri and BccomrocFiilaTy»ia,an(1 alf»a» toon ai pos$.lhlii 
lo pn!t>are atiii pment a Bill to FiirliiiLuienti |q give effect 
m the fuixnc.'^ 

Thu Chairjiian fotrinall v laid on the table thu dmtl Bill 
fiEr the Enitalment of An.-hiter!ia f JfiVMj< 4 L ^iad July IlKtU], 
together with the Bep<.jrt of the Eb-givlratloii Cumiuiitw 
and tlio Appciubx and MEuiuraniluiu rcUlinp ihcrcfo 
IwiB pp. Siri-OtJ, Etnii. iiaviug briEHy roviowed thr work 
the jLi/giiitratiun CouEiailtee uLuim iu fotiuatlun In January 
11K>4, and givon dclnili of iho pn^pc^alB cantained in the 
llepdrl.mun'd the fimt Iteimlutiaf] lu theteruiH Kt ou t aboVKU 

The Krsiifdulfnn, ^upportnl by Sir AeUm ^Vebb, R A. [hVj, 
Hwonded by Jlr. J, S, OUnon lF!.], waa diacua^ad. 

^Jr. G. A. T. ^LldiUnloti {A.j propuBlnit lo juove aii 
atncndmctit of which he hut prcTlaualy given rLoticc^via. 
** Thai this lurtitute, having coniidenHl the HE'ifurt of tbn 
rtcglHimijou irfittunlUw, and Ihc Appmilri und Mnuu- 
miduin Attarh'Nl ibcreto, lit iti favotir of the genBml priii^ 
dplc Df thu Jifalulocy ijiullde-JUiun of Juatiitcrla ''— the 
Chairman ruled tloit the ptuiMidtion wivg not in th,« nature 
of an amendment, and iii'uiit dh lirv'ijubl up nfletwariLi aa 
B icpunitc ItcHolmton R Mr. Mbldlutcn wished to prcKji il. 

A modilicaliuu uf the Bceiilution bufoM Ihu Meeting, 
projitfflcil by !iir Aitnii VVabls, It.A. f P', and luiconded by Mr. 
OwnTje Hubbuld ff' J, waa accepted by thr CbaimuiU. ami 
It wan 

ttjsai.vj^:i], unanLutuusTy/That ibugaiicLwJ prinDiplBa pt 
the Itelurl and rtcntttliu'nilatmaM of thr ReitjLitra- 
tTcin C^EmmietccHdutcd tiath Maivb liNiO, Imi mlapi^, 
Bud the dutaUi rcfeired In tlje Coufteli for further 
oonajidoration and rrjiurt to the GtDcrel Braly. 

All ainMidmetil lo the Appendia to thr ttepori iujwiilMl 
by >[r. U. RArdwicke Langipjn .A.\ Wu^ aecmptnl by tbc 
Chalnuan mi behalf <4 the Council—yix. uOiler the head 
pI *"duirlpr Iteviiiian Fellowa abpEkId be eheted (roio 
■' jIiuh' tcho ar4 AuocialtJ^ nr who ahalt hare peau^ the 
.^nocuLtca^ Rvamlnutlon," 

The aecond IhfMolution. Diovvil by Mr Guurge Huh.- 
Lejrd [^'-1 with «ueh nEtvratiun aa iho Chuintian. ppoposed 
ahould made in. AmHctiiorkH of tba auu<ndpd form of 
tbc Ant Itoaulutmn. waa dinauHOHi, and having been 
Hcondud by Mr. Manrlt;« B. Adoilu [F.} U wan 

Barajii.vxu. uibmimuuily. That Du (^uiutU be ret^uoabd 
to lake the neceuBaij aUipi), when ihe wlipine in 
-BtarJjitiee with ihfi Anti llepDlutkin la perfeeiMl 
..I d approml by ihu General Body, lo Hpply to tli« 
^ajeiity the King for n Boidved or i^upplevietital 
ChartiT and lo pre[Nirv and |uwieui a Bill to Par- 
Lianient. 

On the mutlou of Mr. Gi FJ. FolCpwea Brynue [f'.L 
tMonded by Mr. G. A. T. Mlddlatun {J-j, a vote of ibiuita 
to the Ite^MTHtiun Bnb-OomniltteD fur Lbelj: labuun. in 
conneolion vrltli lha Ri^iiilmtFuji inijtiiiy jmd Hepun wan 
carrieJ by arcEamattent. 

The procee^ling* eloped, owl the MeuLiog leparatiHl at 
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PLASTER4V0EK. 

Hy Gkorge Eankart ami Lnuhiinck A* Tuuni:«* 

1. By GEoattR P, Baskaht. 

T he task of eoDilenstng so imiijeiise a aulijvet into the epace of a few momenta is, I fear, 
no liglit one. Hifltoricully, the subject baa, on more tlrnn one previous oceasion in 
tliia room, J>eeii compresses] within the tiiuite of a “ Faper.^* It would seem super¬ 
fluous to go over the same ground again, and, ae I caunot imaghie niysoJi able to toll you 
anything new o£ the art of the phisterer, and as 1 would not dare to draw any comparison 
between the W'ork of one period and that of anotlmr, I will ask yon to nccomfuany ino for a 
few moments over niLhor loss trodden ground than is [)erhaps usual for Papers on this subject. 
Wo tuiiy have time for a little quiet rejection on the teaching to be gleaned from post art, for 
since Baphael and tlie great painters of hia tiino considered tho material of plaster worthy of 
their employment, I think wo may be sale in claiming for it some form of ethical bearing, at 
some time in its jjast usage. 

Plaster has so long l>een looked down upon, and perliaps rightly so, for its mCKlem common¬ 
place vulgarity of treatment that it seetns almost incongruous to think of it as a vehicle of 
art. Any reiklly healthy revival seems only seriously possible by again reverting to the 
beginnings, by the gleaning of some of that simpJe impulse which urged the artists of the past 
to find expression in materials and methods moat in sympathy with their own nature, and in 
the right and full development of these methods. 

T tliink we are apt, aometimeSj to lose sight of our function as aHtsie, in the giving of 
pleasure through material, by skill, by learning, by sympathy, by imagination, and by emo“ 
tionul beauty. For ie it not (or Hhould it not he) the same, in all the arts* without reference 
to the choice of material ? 

TliinJ VoC Xin. Vo. Afwtl 
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Whftt, thcTi. Eire some of tbe abstract pomta of value to be gnthered from a general 
rummalioD amongst all the accumulatod health of the labour of men's hands, in the appliea- 
tion and shaping of a kmdof mud in, or on, buildings ; jind what may we rightly take to heart 
in pursuing, or in attempting lo give fresh hope and vihility lo moilem plaster^workWe are 
faced with other materhils and luethode which, 1 l>elieve, would have lieen developed difiec' 
ently in the earlier centuries lunl their use then been known. The coatings and oolourings of tho 
walls of buildings in Mcflopotamia some 3,500 years a.t:., and at Khossob aomc 1JOO years d.c., 
sioMik to us at least of durability, of tho preservativo power of stucco, of the acceptance teven 
so far back) of this materia! for the clothing of rough walls forming the hahitatioas of the 

dead and the tmnplea of the living. Anti¬ 
quity speaks to us very plainly of the 
suitability of this “ stucco " covering for tlie 
damble application of pure tempera colour¬ 
ing, The shadow of the £rBt half of tbe 
first century reveals lo us remnants of 
mocltiUed wall and ceiling decoration of a 
lasauty, subtlety, and delicacy never since 
surpassed or even approsched, it speaks 
to ns of the exlniordinaiy decorative instinct 
of the Greeks and Boinans in the combinaLion 
of extreme simplicity of line and surface, 
with refinement, and |k)wci' of oxocution. 

For the plasterer, the lessona to Iw 
learned from these fragments of decorative 
art can never be too plainly noted, or too 
highly praised. And yet, with all thie 
delicacy and beauty of form, it must Ijo 
noted also that if the stucco of the Itomiuis 
did not convey and hold the some amonnt 
of shadow as the work of the Italian Benafs- 
sance, it was because they had not then 
discovered tho full capacity of the material. 
They regarded tbe material merely as a 
thin covering, rather than as a veneer— 
and as a covering they [lecomted it, adding 
little weigtit of stufl or shadow, hut they 
gave colonr, and gold, and jxainting instead. 
The work was atach that lilstory tells us of the homage of the greatest painters and sculpUirs 
of Italy to these rennumts of authputy. It tellB ns of their mvesligulioii, their ndmiraiion, 
and of thnir imUatioiu 

This imitation was net the copying of the form, hut of the spirit, of the art nf the ancient 
Bomiuis mul Greeks, The result was due to the inspiration derived from this work, and to 
the imijetua ^vem by the great poutiJTs, the leaser dignitories of the Church, and the rulers of 
the principalities of Italy, But the art of tho RonaisBarica tlourished under different circiim- 
shmeofl from that of tho Greek aud the Itomjm, who embodied in tljo mysberiee of the heathen 
gods their ideas of the philosophic virtues. Not ro with the Renaissance. TIijh was no 
more a imrt of ibeir age than of eum. Nor is it for ua toeralKKly in our art the pagaantrioa of 
Uto luvimii RenaL^jico, than it was tor them toemWy the mystic ritosoflhe early oeniuries. 
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All lliis porpoae or motif is deuil and gone, a Uiing of Ihe piwu lint lii& uges sUH go on, 
anil wfi of the Ueulietli centuiy haveoiir religion, onr suiauce, our folklore, our national virtuew,' 
our induBtries and mannfactiiroB. Wo have these nt least to embody in our art. We learn, 
further, from the HonoiBsance of the grejvt devolopment in the vaaLneos of scale and the 
iniiiateneso of detail, and in the general neo of etueeo, of the extreme fineness of tte poliiili, and 
of its almost general use in combination with gold and wltli colour. Wo learn of ihj eijiml 
docorative um on hnildings eitemally as intomally. We hear of the formation of aciuletnies 
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for the teaching of tho art at Rome, Florence, Mantua, Venice, and of the spread of the art 
throughout Western Europe, We have seen bow the tradition was lUBtUled into the native 
assistants in France and England by the fathers of tha Italian Reniiissauce, and how its 
uitemptad tnaintenanoe developed in each country into an art of national character. We have 
walked over the course of this development, and observed how' the envy of kings and of 
conrtiBjra enticed the Italian method into Brihun, and how climatic influence nipped tho foreign 
growth after each all too brief period of Contlnentol sunshine on the art within our shores. 

At the same time we must remember that there was on indigenous art of the plasterer in 
England. We must not forget tlmt the abandonmont and disuse of hriedt and ornamental 
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temi cotta, ami Lbo f^rmi iirofinsbn of timlMjr in tliie cotmtrj, led io the generjil erection of 
timbor-fratued builditigH, and that the poids tuft between tho fnimingg gave the native 
plasterer his opportunity of filling with hazel “ wattles ” and plaster dabs, which were treated 
on the exteninl surface wUh muititndmous patterns done with the comb, the fan of pointed 
sticks, or primitively mwlelled arrangements of plant and stem work. 

Wo ImVO traversed the natural, Bleady,ttnd slow developmeat of this native ornamentation. 
Wo may recollect something of the emigration into tins country of tho I>ntch and hVeneh. 
jjrolfflbly due to some extent to the devastation t>f the western oontinont by the ravages of 
I^iiUiip IL of Spain, followed by tho destructiou of the Grout A.rmada, and tho Datural muU, 
renewed prosperity and wealth. 

Tho more classical education of the time was nut without its effect on the art of England. 
The frequent vifutations of Queen Elizabeth among her favoured courtiers gave great inn>etus 
to the general building of mamiions and large bouses, for the fit enterhunmejit of Her Majesty 
and retinue in all parte of the country. Theeo more proftjjerouB and peaceful timea led to the 
development of the sportdoving proclivities of the EngUshman, in place of the relaxed 
martial spirit, and to the addition of large reception-rooms and withdrawing-rooma for the 
entertainment of gueete. With thU we get the promotion of the peaceful and domestie arte 
of embroidery and weatdng, in which we may note the similarity of the detail of these, and of 
the piosterer^s art. 
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mu»L not foiget the reiiiiU on llio pla^terer^B urt of the sweeping- changes in the 
constii]ction of buildings bFoiigbt abont by the wholesale destruction of timber houses in 
London by the Great Fire of IGGli; also the result of Inigo Jones and his contemporary 
architects' visits to Italy to study the mannerism of Palladian buildings, and the first detailing 
of everytiiing on pajier, of the paralysis of the arts at the time of the Commonwealth, of 
Charles 11/e encouragement of the Italian hmlders, of tiie rebuiliLmg of Loudon by Sir 
Christopher "Wren, vrlioae metliods were carried into the provincefij — how judatial: buHdiugs 
became fashionable, and wore given to snecesafnl oampaigners; of the continued visits of 
architects to Italy, and of the acclamation of new discoveriee of the antique. 

Each one of these developments had its marked effect upon the art of huildiug and niK>n 
the decorative art of the plasterer* From each of these stages we find that the plasterer 
produced bis best work when the particular kind of plaster fie used, whether stucco, twirge, or 
plaster of Paris, was worked in its own particular pbstery way, and was not forced into 
simulation of iiurving in marble, atone, or wood* The success of his art seemed best assured 
when his material was put to the ftilleat right use wdlhont ahu&c. 

A point here occurs to me: Did the Classic or the Benaisaance architect consider whether the 
methods then employed were iegilimato or no? 1 am inclined to suggest die negative, but 
that they were accepted us the most convenient and durable methods of OK.presBion then knowui. 
The primary object of the decoration of a ceiling or of a wall, as in, 1 think, all decoration, 
waa the giving of pleasure to the eye. The construction of the ceiling had undoubtedly its 
bearing on the design, hut once the impression of snfiident support and strength satisfied the 
artist, he vied in his emulation to obhiln the pi-aieeof the patron (eager to outslune his rivals) ? 
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and to do this, while framing his work with due respect to reasonable economy, he thought 
chiefly of his enrichment, treated in the language of the time, whether it happened to be the 
courtliness and femininity of the boudoir of Madame de Pompadour, the magnificence of the 
Court of Louis XA.. as in tlie glass gallery at VersaiHes, or the pleasure* sport-loving pro¬ 
clivities of the builder of Hardwick Hall. 

This point concer^g right or mistaken method, whether post or present, has to my 
mind an important t>earing on all workmanship. It must be remembered that we have a moth^d 
of constructing our modem plaster decoration by casting with fibre and wocmI. and that ihii is 
a method of convenience which has come to shiy. The thought often occurs to me. Had the 
artists of tlie Italian Renaissance known of the method of casting from moulds of flexible 
gelatine, would they, or would they not, have developed tlieir art differently from what it is 
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now ? Would they liave constructed the modelling of their enrichment in such easy conformity 
to the method of reproduction as to give a r^ult more happily expressing the fuilest possible 
mechanical facility with the fullest iKwsible artistic handling, natural to the working of the 
process, without carrj'ing it to extremes either one way or another ? Would they have made 
tliis process a great art os they did that process they knew so well, and pursued so easily, but 
in anotlier and eq^ly interoetiug manner of decorative expression ? I almost fear’ your 
censure by suggesting that I think and beUeve they would probably, as artists, have carried 
the method to a much greater pitch of perfection than it has yet seen, not so much in the 
mechanical skill as in suiting their forms more particularly to the advantages of the mechanism. 
\Vhether the process itself is right or wrong is another matter: much of our modem con- 
stroction calls for it, and it has come to stay—at any rate for a time. Unlike the plaster- 
work of the early centuries which was a mere coating, onr process is a casing. 

It has been said by some imaginative cynical wit that bad the nineteenth -century archi- 
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tect been entrusted with the designing and making of the human form, he would have omitted 
the skin altogether and left all the bloody muscles exposed to view! This statement may 
safely be taken at its value. At the same time we cannot live by mechanism alone. We too 
o ften forget that the mechanism of the ninotoentli century was not that of the fifteenth and 
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sixteenth centuries. It was then almost an unknown measure. It would be a fatal error to 
assume that all the decorations of the plasterer of these periods were used purely as such. In 
the English ceilings bosses and mitre leaves were legitimately applied, at one time, to cover 
the [mechanical imperfections in the joining and mitring of moulded ribs, and not purely as 
ornaments at first, although their use was maintained long after the mechanical skill was 
sufficiently perfected to do without them. 
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It would be an equally fatal error to suppose that the undulating surfaces of ceilings would 
have been then left had they been more skilful workmen. It does not follow that because the 
surface of a ceiling bulged or undulated it was altogether due to the negligence of the plasterer. 
All the crafts were alike in this respect. Joists were then cut and shaped by hand, and 
unevenly laid, and irregular of surface when lathed over. Walls were irregular also, roughly 
built, and in the early times the plaster followed suit Their materials were prepare<l and 
mixed as they had been mixed for centuries, according to usage, and in its application they relied 
very largely on doing the best they could with the fre^om of hand, and the judgment of the eye, 
rather than on the over-exactitude of the rule and the measure. We must give credit at any 
rate for these men using picuter in a plastic form. This at least we learn from inexperienced 
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men who lived in a rough and unenlightened age, and I believe they may be excused much of 
their clumsiness in the infancy of their days as plasterers. I do not hold up their imperfections 
for acclamation. 1 am quite at one with our friend Mr. Grace, that to mistake such imperfec* 
tions for virtues would be a Chinese conservatism—and a dry rot to any art. 

I am sorry I did not make myself more clear. I merely mentioned certain existing facts 
r^rding old and modem work without advocating imitation of any kind. 1 spoke in the 
same spirit of the imperfections of the present day. I claim for plaster at least that respect 
and technical liberty which are due from the artist to any other material or medium of 
expression, whether the surface of operation be large or small. 1 believe each period of the 
art of the plasterer (if 1 may use the expression) should be regarded on its own merits in 
combination with the peculiar circumstances and efficiency (or inefficiency) existing, according 
to Die peculiar materials that it was then most convenient to procure and to manipulate (a 
most vital point this, Uien as now), according to the kind of men that handled it and the clime 
in which they lived and worke<l, not to mention tlio masters they had worked with, or under. 

If meclianical skill be the plasterer's diploma, then should the twentieth century lie able 
to dim the glories of the Italian Reimissance; but I fear there is something lacking. It is not 
for me to suggest the remedy. Time alone will work that. But the ceiling! Apart from its 
practical use of shutting off other parts of a building—and the wall, apart from its enclosing 
function —why was it decorated ? In the old days, as now, its purpose was its usefulness. Its 
decoration was only permissible, I suppose, by the giving of pleasure to the sense of sight. 
I do not think anyone is to blame for the stagnation of the last century, hut that it is the 
natural condition of ebb and How in the tide of men's affairs. I believe that we must go Imck 
again to simplicity of line, of form, and of spirit, in the giving of pleasure, with our money's 
worth. 

If this object is unattempted and unaccomplished, or undesired, by the lack of desire or 
knowledge of the sense of beauty on the part of the ]>eop1e, and of the worker, then the world will 
1)6 so much the poorer by ignoring, not only the art of the plasterer, but all of the lesser arts. 
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II. DECOBATIVE PLASTER CEILINGS. By Laurence A. Turner. 

I N considering the subject of {>Instor*work. it is ua well to divide it mentally into two 
broad divisions—lime plaster and plaster of Paris. These two materials retjuire widely 
different methods in their use, and produce results that generally render the material 
used at once apparent. As to which of these materials gives the most satisfactonr’ 
plastereeque result I do not think there cun be two opinions. 

Lime plaster must take the first place. Ceilings made of lime plaster must be modelled 
in sitUf and consequently fewer mistakes are likely to be made in matters of relief, scale, or 
proportion. 

It is not my intention to B{)eak this evening about the history of plaster-work, or to 
enlarge on the beauties of the fine examples of old lime-plaster ceilings, of which we are 
fortunate in possessing so many in England. I intend to confine my remarks chiefly to the 
use of plaster of Paris, to look at the subject from a practical standpoint, and to consider 
what can be done with plaster of Paris and other materials that we now have, and that were 
not in use when lime plaster was generally used. The invention of using canvas to 
strengthen and wood to stiflen plaster casts, introduced into England about fifty years ago, 
gradually brought about a complete change in the use of plaster of Paris, and made it possible 
to apply plaster-decoration in ways not contemplated before. 

Plaster of Paris is capable of many things; it can bear many characters. It can be 
simple, honest, and truthful, elaliorate, sumptuous, and rich, or it may be hard and deceitful 
—in fact, the greatest of liars. Plaster of Paris can be made to represent with deceptive 
accuracy the surface texture of almost any material. For instance, a good cast from a care¬ 
fully taken s<|ueeze of a piece of old wood carving, with the aid of some colouring matter, 
may lie made so deceptive that a very close inspection is required to determine w’hether or no 
it is the origiml or a cast. 

The quality that we should try to reproduce in plaster-work is that which is to be found 
in the Elizaliethan and Jacobean lime-plaster ceilings. These Elizatiethan and Jacobean 
ceilings are, I think, the liest nuxlels and standard of work to set liefore us. Most people 
agree that this is the jieriod in which tlio best and finest examples of plaster-work ore to be 
found. Most of them, if not all, are made of lime plaster; but there is no reason why the 
same effect may not be pro<luced with plaster of Paris. 

^Vhat are the qualities, tlien, that are to bo found in this charming old work which make 
it 80 beautiful and interesting ? And what is it that often makes modem plaster-work so 
uninteresting, even if it is not ugly ? 

The chief quality that goes to make old plaster-work so charming is the exceedingly soft, 
delicate, and subtle play of light and shade tlu&t is produce4l on its modelled surfaces. In 
mo<lom work it is the hardness of line and slmrpness of shadow, the dead flatness of the un- 
ornamental surface, that make it so dreadfully dull. 

Tlie most satisfactory results in any plaster-decoration that we possess are tliose in 
which there is no undercutting except in detache<l ornaments. Therefore I think it is neces¬ 
sary, in modelling a ceiling, to avoid all undercutting, liard edges, and rigidity of line. Court 
everything that is the reverse of tliese qualities—softness, rounded contours, soft ahado^, 
breadth of surface, and extreme modulation of line tmd surface. 

The appalling Gothic ceilings that were made in the early {)art of Queen Victoria’s reign 
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geuerallj poBseAsed all tha had qqaUtiea which it is moat deBirable^ to avoids They bsTa 
^roati projoctitig, narrow ribs, so Hlrang that you oanuol aeo more than one aide of lUem at u 
timet and beads that are threo-qaarters of a circlo in section. They are all run us true and 
abarp us a metal template and straight-edge can make them, leaving no interest in their 
execution, but giving » feeling that tliey ha?e lieen turned out by u machine, or cost from 
moulds made by steel-fuced planes. 

Plaater^work worthy of the name must have the quality of softness ; it must make you 
feel that it has been modelled. Every atom of it should be modelled. There should bo a 
subtle play of light and shade all over it ; the plain spaces as well os the monldmge and 
foliage should be alive with delicate modelling, and not dead and cold like those Early Tic torian 
ceilings 1 have just referred to, 

1 do not wish k> Imply that all strongly undercut phister-decwiation is to be avoided, such 
as is to be found in Wren’s work, but 1 do assert that It does not possess the mteresting 
quality peculiar to the plaster*work of the Elkabethan and Jacobean period, and which ia 
peculiar to plaster and can lie found in no other maleriol, though there ie a great analogy 
l^tween it and the fineat decorative coat-lead work. 

Wbut 1 want to concern myself nbonl to-nighi is how to produce with the many new 
methods and materials discovered since that Utopian period for plasterers, l)etween 1400 and 
IBOO, a fine, satisfactary, decorative res nit at a reasonable cost. To make a ceiling nowadays 
in lime plaster, using only the methods (so far as we know them, and 1 do not think we know 
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much about them) that tho64) olti peopl^e it is useless lo uuagiue thal anjthiug can be 
doue that is not very oustly. Besides, the difficulty of obtaining the t)roi>erly elated lime 
renders it ajniuat iuipveeible to model the plaster with your fingers^ Tradition says that 
twenty years uus not an oui-of-the^way time for the lltne to be slaked liefore use. A friend 
of mine told me that^ when travetUng in Northern Italy last summer» he came acrosB one or 
two plages in w hich it was the custom for each cottage to have a small pit in the garden for 
slaking lime, and that ton to twenty years was aliont the time they considei'od it should be 
slaked. The villagers used the lime iu decorating tlie exteriors and interiors of their bonses, 
giving great mterest and individuality to the villiige street. The working {jnaliiy of lime as 
old as that is a very different thing from lituo that has only been slaked lor three moutbsj 
and hero in England that is eonsulered to be a long time. Lime that has been slaked for 
years works like butter, or, as Ic is technically termed, Of course, apart from that, 

newly slaked lime would not he posaible b model with the naked fingers, for that portion of 
one's birthday suit would soon lie destroyed. 

If well-alaked hme is not procurable, the beat substitute for it is. 1 think, Keen^s cement. 
1 have modelled one or two c eiling s in situ in which Keen^a cement has taken the pl^e 
of lime, but I have always mixed silver sand and ame with it. the latter b prevent the cement 
from setting too quickly. But I confess I do not personally inciino b the method of 
modelling in plaster in situ ; I think the advantages are b be outweighed by the disadvantages; 
It IB of course a great boon b be able b sea the effect of your work as you proceed, but until 
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the scaffolding is remoyod oven lliis ia not whoU/ poaaible, for the varUbtenoES of the lighting 
partinllj obstructed hy some of the scaffolding is very deceptive. 

Again, order to get tlie plaster to adhere to the cdUug, it is uecessary to sltim it ap, 
probably patting on much more than yon want, wUieb haa to be ear\'e(i off again with steel 
tools, it is hardly right to call it niodelling—it is carving — tiiongh no doubt after the 
carving proceas has been done a iiertain amount of linger-work can follow. This is mv 
osperience, but I do not profess to be an adept at tins mothotl o£ production* 1 much prefer 
to model tlic ceiling on tbe bencU, m Keen’s cement and sand, wid to use my fingera only* 
The bench must l>e non-al>florbenl* By modelling the work on a bench the difliculty of getting 
tbe cement to iidbere to the groond js avoided* After each little bit of ornament is rouglily 
suggested in cement, it ia lieat to keeii dipping one’s fingers into water whilst modelling und 
finishing il, and it will bo found that a very good tOKtorc and a soft idiistoresijiio reaiiJt can 
lie obtained, Wlien the model is finished a mould of [ilaBtor or gelatine is made from it, and 
the work cast in fibroue lilaalor. If there k a doubt almat the amount of relief required, it is 
easy to offer up a cast in ififu, and there is tbe advantage of bemg able to repeat the i^atlem 
instciid of liaving to model the whole ceiling. Another advantage is that, by using sitnd with 
the cement, yon can. by using u coarser sand and more of it, prevent Ihe work from becoming 
too email in detail or too elaborate in finish, for the material will not allow of it. 

With ai^ologies 1 here show you a photograph of a coilitig [pp. 3^, 329] I have done 
lately in the methcjd I have just descril*ed, in which the detail had to be estlremely simple to 
hiirmoniee with the panelling and comice that already existetl, in the drawing-room at 
Wee (brook," God aiming. 

For ceilings where the pattern will allow, the fibrous pbieier casts should bo made as 
large as possible. These are screwed to the wooden joists, or, if it is a concrete ceiling, to 
battens that Uuvo Wn iiolted up to it. If the ieiling ie of coke-breeae the casta con lie nailed 
directly on to it. 

Another advantage of fibrous plaster over lime is that the ceiling is three or four times 
lighter, and will not crack or fall, as tbe time plaster on Utbs sometimes does. I have nmer 
known a fibrous plaster ceiling to fall, or show any signs of doiug so* I admit that in some 
pilterns of ceiiinge there is a difficulty in biding tbe jointing of tlio caste, but this is a 
teclmioid trouble that can as a rule be over™ me. I do not, liowever, think lb at imy hard and 
fast rule van be laid down about the way in which ceilings should be made; each design calls 
for its imn [lurlicnlar method of modeliing, casting, and fijung* For inshmee, u ribbed ceiling, 
such as 1 here show you [p. 381J, 1 should do in i|uitc a different way* 

This ceiling, which wiis iitttd in the dniwing-room at Powie Castle tinder the direction of 
Mr. G* F* Bod ley* H.A., was made in ihie wise. A tiKidellod ground was made in day which 
was Lransforre<l into plaster; next, the tnouided rib was run in day and a plEUiter mould made 
from it : Into the plaster mould day wna pre^swl and struck off level, carefully taken out of 
the mould, and laid in posUion on tlie mcMlelled ground* The rib, being of clay, will follow 
the unevennesses of the modeled ground on which it lies, and the amount of handling anti 
pressure it receives from one'a fingers to ensure its luring tight to the ground will somewhat 
thrr^w it out .if elmpe; the modelling nociuired to put this right k jnet the amount tluit is 
helpful in makmg the mouldings have that ipiality uf vitaUiy wUidi it is ho essential to 
ohLiiii in plaster- work. 

Tlio rwiii of ilie omomont is K«at«l in tbe seine way, tha enriehmonls bemg modelled in 
slay, [ilnster moulds made, nnd clay impreeeians Ukon from tliem and laid In tbeir resiieotive 
Jileoes, the modolling being eligbtly varied to add interest to tho design. It the enrv^ tlmt 
tbe ribs Uke are very ebarii, it will be found Ihut it will distort tbe etruigbt clay mouldings 
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too much to bend them to it; ao it will he ueceeeary to rtiu one to the curve iind make a 
mould for it; hut nhere it is poseUile to do eo^ n atrsighi elay moulding bent to a cun'O wiJI 
give A much more ftalififaetory line than one thnt h rmi to tliat curve, A p^vnelled ceiling of 
tluM type requires some experience and a gocul deal of judgment in deciding at the outeet how 
to put it together, in what sized pieces it should he cast, and how the jointing should i >0 
concealed. Practice soon makes one decide this, as a rule, easily. It is important to make 
one *8 decision carefully, os very mnch depends Ufjon the metljod amng©<t for the jointing 
AS to what the cost of fixing will be. 
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In jointing these cast ceilings it is necessAiy that the ribs should cover the jointa, which 
nro what Are technically known as lap joints—that is to say, half the width of the moulding 
covers the ground of tlie ailjoining cast, and the joint is wiped off with wet plaster when the 
whole of the costs have been screwed into position. If the Jointing of this kind of ceiling is 
not hidden by lap joints, it is important that the oasts when screwed into position should not 
be fixed too closely together; they ehould l>e from three-ciuarters to an inch apart, leuviug room 
for the plasterer to insert between them strips of canvas soaked in plaster. These are pushed 
in 80 that they form a jwrfect key l^etween each cast whwi the plaster hardens, There will 
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then be no fear of a crack showing, or of the stopping (which is then added to bring the joint 
to an even surface) falling out. 

I am very fond of these ribbed or panelled ceilings; they are eminently suited to 
librouK plaster and the method of construction I have just endeavoured to descrilie. There 
are many architects and critics who no doubt would say that they are weary of them; but 
I venture to assert that the reason is that Uiey have not ha<l them produced in such a way 
that the quality of modelling has been brought out, for their beauty is chiefly dependent upon 
the modelle<l effect that they should {lossess, the ever-varying play of light and shade of a 
most subtle kind. Very great care must be taken in modelling the plain ground for this type 
of ceiling, as the richness of effect is chiefly dependent upon it, and it is here that the 
most marked difference comes in between the good and the bad ceiling. 

The practice of using moulded wooden ribs, dividing op a ceiling into panels and painted 
white to appear like plaster, cannot be too strongly deprecated. It has the result of hrhiging 
a ceiling down and making it look heavy, whereas a well-modelled ceiling of plaster does the 
reverse, making the room look lighter and giving a sense of greater space. 

As far as I know, there is no craft tliat requires more experience in matters of relief and 
design than that of the plasterer. For instance, the section for a moulding of a ribbed ceiling 
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seldom looks right if nin to the section drawn on paiier, it almost invariably requires mo<li- 
fication when the rib is produced. It is only by personal labour and ex|)erimeni8, and by 
careful observation of the resulta, that one can get a real grip of the requirements necessary 
to make a successful issue to his labour for each {Nirticular ceiling. vast amount of labour 
in many modem ceilings is not only often wasted, but is positively detrimental. Provided 
mouldings are kept soft, and sharp shadows, undercutting, black spots of shadow avoided, 
and Uie whole of the work, ground as well as ornament, modelled, then the ceiling cannot l>e 
a ver)’ liad one. 

.\8 I said liefore, ceilings of Wren’s date come under quite another classification, and 
although most of them are very l>eautiful, they depend u|)on their design for their beauty, an<l 
not u|Km that quality which is peculiar to plaster-work. Many ceilings of Wren’s date, and 
* later, might equally well, and often better, have l)een carve<l in wood or plaster, than 
modelled. 

The Adams ceilings were, I believe, made entirely from carved-wood moulds or carve<l 
wocKien inmlels. Anyhow, if this was not so, the e^eci is the same; they are hard and 
nniiiterestiiig, though very refined, and they depend entirely ui)on their design and not ui)on 
mo<lelIiug for effect. Had they l>Gen modelled all over in the way I liave been advocating they 
would have been twice as interesting. 

To make a ceiling of the ty]>e that was done in Grinling Gibbons's time is an extremely 
difficult thing to do satisfactorily; it requires the highest skill in the modeller or carver’s 
craft, and when well done is a delightful type of ornament; but it is the carver’s craft that 
has to Ikj chierty exercised to produce it, and is prj\ctically carving reproduced in plaster. 
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With rtgjird lo tho as to bow fur tlie arubit^ut Bboubl supply drawings for a 

veiling, 1 do not Uiink iiiiylhing more than u tkomll-scnitj drawing indiciiting the type ol work 
he requires sboiild bo given to the nio<lelieT; more than that only liampera bim, whereaa rt 
slight ekotflb ia likely to l>e very euggestive and stiinulating to bis Jdefts> The architect 
sbuubl su[)erviHO and mtiuifie the models, but ludess the modeller does the details himself 
1 do not think it is likely Unit u result will Follc>w tluit has much life or Freedom in 

In p) finni ng a ilesign for a ceiiing w^hiob it is desired to divide up into panets by ril#fi or 
Imnds of OTimmenl, I think it la desirable lo get the proportion of etmigbt linee about equally 
liaianceil with the curved. For uistance, tbe ceiling of the Long Gallery at Knowle, if I may 
Hay BO, has the fault of having nothing but curved iines, which I think is jjarticulaily rest* 
Icfifl ■ whereas I be ceiling in th e coifee-room of the Star Hotel at Yarmouth is n gooti 
instance of well-lu^knceti proportion of curved and slriiiglii lines and of breadth nf elTecl. 

I fear you will have tbougiit what I have to luj not much wortb saying ; but I shaJi 
l>c more than content if 1 have inclined some here to my view' of wbal tho quality of piaster^ 
work should he* I liold that if a plasteresquo effect is wanted, the whole ceiling should fw 
softly modelledt mouldings as well aa grmmd. If that is not to be, then let it be, frankly, 
carving prfsliiced in plastorr 


UISGITSSION OF TEE FOEEGOING PAPERS* 
Mr. Eow'iy T* IT-M*l, in the Chair* 


PhOFESSos RAtiOWIN BROWNj M.A. [/Z.J*J* 
who rciAt! at ihe invitation nf the Cbaimisn, said ha 
w'ftH vtT? glnd to havt! the opportunity of voicing 
the fediiifi of llie Meeting in proposing a mto 
of thsiikH to the two loctarers, who had hroaght 
i)efoEt5 them this poroonially interesting subject of 
pL^lcr-work, kwtb in its historical and in itii 
t'ljchtufml aspucis. Tho historiCAl |>cint of vinw 
was not dwelt upon, m icmch as had boon Lhu casa 
tho suhjoct Wl la'on previously di(uusaed at 
the Insti tiite* Tho hiatory ol plaatoT-wnrk was vnry 
luioroHling, Is^cauao tha most ancient nations wore 
pfrfLsctly familiar with tho luaicrbb^and ia«ed it 
ia tlie xitditarian senao with Lbc mrail perfect 
khowkdgo and skilL althoagb neither the RahV' 
lauians^ nor tho Egyptians, nor tho histoTiml 
(rtiiekH appartmtly r^iHDil its artishi; possibilities 
Tho prahiglOTical OrookB, howes'Cr, as was ovident 
from tho roniaina of modollsd plaster^work found 
at KnoMOH, Itnd somo idea of ita artistic value* 
The Greeks used Lom^tta wbfintc wo should nao 
plaster in decomlivi^ w'ork suoh as tuwl Iwn 
brought before the Meeting that evening. The 
bmi oxistiag example of this line pji&atar-work vaa 
that discovered at Itonia near the Villa Farnesiaa, 
and that might date v<imewbi''n> near the Christian 
Them must bo a history babind it, for Vltru* 
vias* who wrote tpcfom that tinie^ was famUkr 
with the procestses of plaster-work* which to him 
were firtvk prooeases* Them was no doubt that 
tlio work bed lioen olaborated at Alexjiodria, likb 


so many other technical pmeesasa In building and 
decoration that came into voguo afterwards at 
Uoiiie and wore called Imperil Eoiiian, though 
they really wore late Greek, adapted and imitai^l 
DndoF the Homan Empire- The Buhjscts of the 
modelled panels io the 'iivork at ibo Villa For- 
nesina were catinuidy like certain sculptured 
reliefs which wore known to be Alexanrlriaii* 
ThEma w'as no question that that work came Irom 
ALoxatidria* As a matter of Jack, wsU paintmgB 
hod been found in connactian with llieae pbiatar 
imilingH near the Villa Famssina refprecpnting 
Egyptian or Alexandrian subjeck!!, and this, he 
tbouj^dit, proved the case* It wna FBoily only a 
late Greek development. As one saw it, both in 
tho Mha Faracsina work and in tbo tombs of the 
Via IjutiuB, it hanlly Eocmed io come np to the 
ideal Mr* Turner ha<J pyt btiforc them in his con- 
eluding remarks—an ideal with which he (the 
speaker) thorn Highly agreed—-that there should be 
the same qoality of ^ndling over the whole of 
tho ceiling, both tho figured parta, which wore 
neceasarily modelled, and tbe mouldings, which 

might be cast from mo aids. In ancient work* lie 
believed, the oruaments were cast from, mouldjt. 
There seemed to be * littlo incongruity in that 
work £mm the Villa ParnoKina: the monidings 
were mlher too ohviotisly cost work, whar^is tho 
Is^ntihi] figured designs Mr, I^ankart had thrown 
on the screen were tnodoUod with extraordinary 
fraedom hy hand* There was a, gap in the history 
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of planter-work wlimb he tboogbl luiglit \>a £llod 
up. It redppi^Dd in tbe ai^^tDopth century 
»s a coni^uenoD of the discovery of so miuiy 
Koman bLiiluing^ nt tbdt parioil whioh were doco- 
rateJ in this fashion^ and tbu wnrk whs reprodtiood 
by Jlorto da Foltro nml others, who woroiio fainutiH 
in connection nnib this work. There wns not a 
break in the history of modeUed pLutenwork 
between tho CUfsioal and IlenatHttance jieria^. 
There existeii entremolT bold and hno exaTapies of 
^ifodiicva] pLnkdtflf'WQrk oelcinging to the Media' thI 
{^riod proper. Thu finest he knew wn3> at Oiiidale, 
in the extrcjiku north-eastern oomor of ikiyT w^hcra 
in an old chapel there was some extraordinarilj fine 
and bold iiiodeUed plaster-work, consisting of 
figtiri^a in vcrry high relief^ alniDat in Uio round, 
about two-thi^s life sijce. and a boldly moilelled 
oonvenEional Tine on an archiTolt, which was 
almoat Wiirlh a pilgrimage to that eoinewhat dis< 
tant corner of It^y. That might date from 
abont I ha year 1100 (ahhongh some spoke of it as 
wnrk of the seventh or eigbtb century) which was 
about the same ]>eriod as Hint very interesting 
stuoco screen in tlte Church of St. JUichacl at 
HiUl^beunjaf which then? mast be u cast at South 
Kensington, with figures Eibont tw<>-thinla life sjice 
inodelJod in high rouef with considerable »piritTjind 
conventional loliago work. Tbat must date nhout 
the same period—viit. 11<J0. Then there were tlie 
model plaatcr figures on thr ciborium nt St. Aiii- 
brogioy sc Milan, belonging to about that perjod. 
He mcntionoil those examples of lifDdiai'val planter- 
work to show tluit the work whs aliw diirnig the 
Middle AgeSt and that it w'lis not merely a re-crui- 
tion of the period of the tlciiaissanca. A receipt 
WHS mentioned by Vs^ri for preventing plaster 
drying too rapidly when it had to be maniptdatjs!— 
vie. the mixing of rye meal with tho plasLer^baked 
meal Vasari callud it. In some TofcremieB ta tlto 
plaster-work at Koiwioh, in England, doiio by 
Italians, rye tuofd was also spoken of as iH'ing 
mixed witli the plaster. The late Mr. Hobinaon, 
who liad a w'dl-known connection with plaster- 
work, said that he tried that material and foimd it 
to w'ork vorjf well, tbo planter remaining plastic lor 
a long time in tho fingecB^aiul when it dried he said 
it gave a very fine ivory tone. He should like to 
ask wbethnr Mr. Turner or Mr. Bankart had tried it 
He wju glad to hear limo plotter advociited as 
bein^, after all, a finer materiid than tlio eulpbate 
of hmes or, oa it was cnlled, plaster of Faria. 
There was one use of lime plaster about which lie 
should like to eay a wonL The enriiesi, and he 
thought thn iuo«t intereating,. account wu Itnvt! of 
plus ter-w ork—vit, that in VitnivitiB—show'ctl that 
the finish of the phLstcr was of two kinds : it might 
Iko finished simply ns plaster, tclliog by the l}oanty 
of texture of the mnteri^, which wah made 
with poundinl marble mixed with lime care¬ 
fully ppepare<i, V'itmvIuB spoke of this plastcT 
being mucerattKl i he npoko of men with 


macerating rc^iiui curofnliy macerating and Ideat¬ 
ing the phutcr for a couBtderablo length of 
time. Ho {tbo spoakcr] did not kiK»w what 
efiect that continual maceration of the mattiriul 
was supposed to hriog about technically, hut at any 
mtn the matorml wns of such excellent quality, 
and was brought to so lino and evoo ij surface, 
that it could relioct faces as in a mirror, and it 
would tell from the beauty of the toxtiire of the 
matGrial itself without any additional treatment. 
Tbcti there was anotbor way of finishing it by apply¬ 
ing^ tm mediately the plaster was finished end lKtfL:'n) 
it was allowed to dty, a coat of pigmoot mlxi^ with 
w'Ater, the whole thing drying together, Iho result 
i^oing wliat is colled the fresco process. Wo all of 
us spi.^nt the greater part uf our lives in rooms 
with plaster walb:, and thoaa wuliii when they were 
pUatered were aUnwed to diy, and Lltuti the plaster 
was timt»l in. roughly apeeking, onti of threu 
ways: It woa either [Apered, or ii wtu oji-ptunted, 
or distempered, end none of thoi^e three wnya 
w'as really a satisfactory way of finishing the 
plaster; in uach t^ise a coating of additional 
materiuj, hiding the ujntoriall undemcath, was put 
on. Neither the pajur uer the oil pain! could ho 
properly cieanf>d. and tho diatemiMiii:' could lud Iw 
oleauofl nt all; and two or three proccaoea, snuli aa 
air.ing>or two or Lhrto coaLa of [aunt, were required, 
Hupposingj however, that aa si>on tho plus lot 
WH ti ready a coat of oiuiplo colour niixwl with wwter 
wofl laid evonly over it, the whole thing W'ould dry, 
and according to Uio ohnuiicsl precoss with w'hlch 
everyone was fanilliar the colour would bo incor- 
[lomted with, or rather cryutalli^ud cipon, the 
pUstor, and v^oald remain a permanent finish tjo 
the thing; so that one had the ijuality of Ihe 

i ilAStcr and at the some time on effect of colour, 
i^varyonu would agree that there no colour 
surhice re pleasing to the oyo an that produocil by 
the fresco process : it wu<j far letter than dtstcmpivr 
or oil paint. ^ As a practical ia>iut hushmild like to 
ask whether it was possible to mix pleater wilheut 
going in for elaborate precesses and mixing it 
with jioundcd marhle dust. Could lime plaster be 
mlxm in auch a wwy tied a cuftt of pint ouuld 1« 
applied immodjatoly, sotliat all would dry togolber, 
and the wall be coloured a fre^rtj, as the Itadiuns 
(>ald ? It WHu tuLieh fltc clienjioet and much the 
directedt way, as W'ell as the most beautiful 
way of colouring tbo surface of a plaator wjilL 
Foople got frighl^ned: of frofwo plntiDg Ix-caure a 
great d^l of fuss wai* made nboLit it on the oc- 
ciLsion of reiJio wulls uf the Hoilmm of Farliaineiit 
being pauited in fresco. Of eviurs^ to piint a 
picture In frceco was a very different thing from 
colouring the surface ot the plaster: hut colouring 
tho surhme of the plaster wuji evident]v what 
Vltniviuji had in his mind, and it was the moat 
direct and most pleasing wav in which ii plaafrr 
wall oould be coloured. He hopetl when the Insti¬ 
tute got its new building sjuieof the si’oxperimente 
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H'oqld lio tried. Let tlwro aee whether they could 
not finish their pkoter io thin direct end 
fftshiuci, nod roatore the eld jjroc&aa which waa 
so perfectly faiuiliaT in the olden tioiea. 

Mil. \i^» IL ATKIN BKRKV [^VJ in aecondiu^ 
Lbe veto of Lhiioks eaid that aiter the moat able 
and coiuprehenaLve comarka of Pjpofeaaor Bab]win 
Brown hri would not runtum to udd anything by 
way of diucuHAioUt only to uonhrm the thaiika 
oxpieijaed to the roailonf of the Papers, ajid to Sir. 
fiankart for the esceediDgly intoreatiu,g display of 
photographs >uid kntorit eUdea wdth wiiinb he had 
accorapftiii&l hit; Paper. 

Th>: CHAIHMANt in putting the voto^ aaid 
they iuwl had two moet inlerKsting Fapera on a 
subject tljat had gtoat fasdiiation for every archi- 
tect—for everyone indeed who lived in a roam. 
The hiatorlcd akoteb given by Mr, Bankart 
WM oaowdingly intenatiiig. .Vinong other things 
ho hud rafeTT^ to the remarbahlc pliiStar-work 
in King Taiupic at Knassos. They mnal 

all bnvo been struck by tlio ^iewa presented h> 
them by Dr* Evaus,^ the eicavator of Knossos,, 
some tlircc or four years ago in that room, 
when* they saw the wotiflerfu] frescoes whidi 
were tnteie^ling in tbomseivos a.si aumplea of 
plostor-work^ and oJso in reprosenting a civilisa¬ 
tion of whbb they laid pTaotically no knowledge 
nntU the binidin^ ware hriHight to light by 
the ojtcavatora. Bruftiiisor IMdwin Brown, with 
tliat great iutersat which ho sJwaya Eihow^ in 
anything connected unth the InstitutOt had given 
them a vary capohlo dosenption of the variouA 
historical adaptations and applications of pLsetcTt 
and had told thoni how there luid been no cessiitian 
of iliLs great art, but that it had poMeti on tbrougb 
the oontnries until its great develapmeDt that wu 
almost n rebirth during the sixteemth oontnry^ Of 
coime, M4 in the case of all tbe grmt arts, it had 
nowr heoii absoluLdv loat; it had cropped ap in 
the most unexpected corners, but tbeir attantiou 
I tad only boi*n dra wn to it when borne exceptional 
display of it hail bean produeni as during the 
period of the Uenoissanoe. Professor Tialdwin 
Bmwn had stiggasled tluit in the building which 
vhe Institute was to put up we sboiild lu^e 
export monts. Ho ws* not quite sure, however, 
that experimenta were very dasirshlo things 
whan they were boilding their own home, brauae 
if Livey ware failures the publie would pfobahly 
think tliey were failures from their Inaxperjenca aud 
ignorauee of the procCiissPH they ware employing, 
that might net 1)0 dowirablo^ With ngard to 
friseco work and the tnpAtment of plater when 
ii was wet. one of the great difikultios liiat fved 
them was that Lb^ were so limited lii the shodos 
of colour, Ono could use such cokiuTa oa yellows 
and rtuls, Imt not gmms and lilues» for J those 
oolourfi fly in the most painful way; therefors a 
very limited field wiwi avuiUblo for dealing with 
the wet mnleriAl. Ho himsoil had tried what Pro^ 


feasor Baldwin Brown was now auggosting, and 
often the cUent bod lieen di^tisfiod with tho 
rusult, becACL!;e he find eadeavoaxo<i to got some 
ehades which ftore u little loss common than the 
yellowa uml tha reds* They wore all deeply grale- 
lul to Mr, Baukort for tho iatcresting aeries of 
photographs dispbiyed on the walk. They bud 
before them a wonderful coiiectioit of every kind 
of plaster'work, and of every period. The slides 
aho'flm on the screen ivere exceedingly charming 
and interosting. They lecDgnised in soma of ihom 
Ihfl examples upon which the brotbera Adam and 
othera of thEtir period hiul ha^ed their work. Those 
w ho practisL>d in plaster'work would he delighted 
to have the opportunity of inspecting the work of 
the post, ’which would imggeat to them new de- 
[wrtUfOii nnil fire tlwiu with tlie idea of attaining 
iis beautiful rosults in their own work, 

Mk, G. K BANKARTj in reply* referring to 
Professor Baldwin Brownk allusion to tho wooden 
tuoulds, said thiit^ without doubt, tn thu building 
discovered near tlm Villa Ffimesina and in other 
examples left to them the mouldingB and the 
more mochatiical bauds dividing the panela ’wem 
cast from moulds of some kind—in all probability 
tuoulds of wood, The fibseuee uf repe^tion in the 
panels themselves, however, soamtHl to suggest 
that they vrmt modelled iw «fa, and the inoiS 4 sl 
Un«! in the work seamed clearly to indicate that it 
was enurely the work of a free hand. Aa rogatils 
modiawoL phiater-work, Viollet-lu-Biic muntioned 
some work in France of tho Carlovlngtan period 
—A,ii. 7&S to 980—at Germigny'ilea-Brca (Loitet), 

also at B, ilt'nii of Beims, B. lAunmt of Orenohlts 
and at issoirc—which were also modelled in HtiiccOi 
i^ctimlly Bpc^akjTig from tko rscoipt given by 
Vitraylns, ami he mentioned It in rather an in- 
toxeotidg ’wiiy. Ila could not remember the esact 
quotation, bat he said that the work wm vstrcmely 
slight, and was merely emptoyotl to Boftcin tho 
Uirencssof the wwils by the diihcato applicntiuti of 
ornaments, troUi^^ and fioa'erod ohoquer work on 
even surfaces. Thero whu nnt the sfighkat doubt 
that Lhia work was going on during the m^nwal 
ago in Italy, b ranee, aud Bpiiin, Other ingreilients 
were used with atucco to haidiim, toughou, iLiid to 
n*gul*to the sotting jEroperrius—for imtUnce, such 
ingredients m liogVIard. blood, ooinmun Isier, and 
the juice, of figs were used to retord the setdog. 
Vitruvius meutioni^l that the eiaking of the Him 
for a very long pm«l was done chmfiy to break 
up ouy find ptrticLss of the limestone that did 
not hapiJcn to coihb inhi coahu-t with tho air 
^d so get Lhortmghlyslaked; also it MtoJ in ^ 
tonghonmg way; tJte old stucco wto uxtrcnicly 
tough, and was turned over, and over, and over 
■gain, and thumped op jA itruvina told them) with 
\’6Tj bfiavy hainmeni anil hatobuti. As regards 
the colounng of ptastoc-work, be believed that 
nearly ail tho old stucco plaster'work, that thny 
knew to be cokiuml in ■'Itbsoo,” was done with 
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pure t&uipom octlDudiig, ihnt is to Knyj witli ol 
Ogg m^Utu. Ilo liAd OEUployuil tampara onln itfitt^ 
on of Paris modtlLea groundwoTk, in coiU' 

hiuation with. p&Htel, and hod procurod^ tiQt only 
satisfucioi^ mfuU.s, bul bcUt^viM that IhLa tucaim 
of colotuing was the only ri^hi and p&F niftnpmt 
□no for tlio mirfaca treatment ol coionred (gypsnmj 
plaator doconvtion. Xn 51 r+ Huywooii }>immor's 
intereittitif; Papor^ doLivoted beforo tb& Society oI 
Arts loth Feeruary h v^ry intorosting ac¬ 

count was ijivcn oE how colouring matter was 
tisodi liow it was luixeil with phuttet, and 

liow he (Mr. Bumnor) biuiHeir employod dl^eront 
Colours, modlly yaliowB and reds, the earth colours, 
and Jiow extreQQ&ly oantioan one boil to Ijo with 
the use o£ blac^ lie ji^eliefeJ he luontionud 
one blue (liiiie bluuj only, which it w^as possible 
to usc^a mineral colouring of liomo kinii. The 
jjorticulivre were alJ given in Mr* Buuiner'tt 
Paper, 

Mr. LAUHENCE A* TUKNKR said bo 
hoped Mr. Bankart would have told them a 
little more about Llie way the old w'ork 
done. It would he mceedingly interesting if 
they hod a pomphlet written by eomo authority 
nil the subject tolling them omctly how the old 
ceilings of lime plaster were made. For him¬ 
self he did not believe^ ua tar os he hod heard 
and n-od, that the niethoila they were said to 
havt nsed were allegethor those actually amptoyod. 
lie though; thty had other means* How was It 
j^aiblo lluit, if such UiingH os the pattern ou the 
drcuuiferonce of wheela were iiaed^ they had not 
a Hinglo example rODioinijig of those old todL? 
Surely there wore hundrorls of thoTii in uso not so 
uiauy years ago if that weir^- Ituu; yot they^harl not 
s slTig]'& ono loft* He had hoped to have heard 
a little more from Mr* fiankurt; l*fi {the speaker) 
liad bean ojsjn in lulling them Isjw htsdid his work: 
ami bu wiLs hoping that Mr. Bankart would lull 
them h.iw im did hi$ I Aa regards drying the 
surface ij£ ihcf pbister, ontr thing he Imd done to 
plaster cuilinga after they had oiHsn fixoil was to 


givu them & coating of turpuntiiio and beeswax. 
It thoruoghly impregnated the plaster and gave it 
a good hi^ of a nioa ivory tint, and it could be 
waah^l afterwords. IHiis was put on in very thin 
aolurion ; une could not make the misiiikc of 
putting too much oei, heenuge the plaster sutoktHl up 
A certain ijiionrity, and more than tbot it could not 
taki-: it merely rested on tho suiifiicci and would 
pLt^l off afterwaob. Ou bod atao trieil in a very 
sriJiLli auy to colour phisier casta—ho WTW talking 
now purely of pUstor of F4iria casts and fibroua 
plaster, A delightful method of colouring, if it 
could be done, wna by using ainiply nil colour and 
turpentine, hut one could nut remedy a mistake 
afterw'ords. If the oolonra wero mixed ahsolutoly 
correctly first of all, and a single wash of each 
colour put on,one would geta most delightful rcutulL, 
bnt not more than one wush could be put on. 
Hirectly the plus ter hod hod that quo coating of 
colour, it hod soakcsl qp all the colour that it 
could take up, and would tuko up no more. A 
second coat would give an opaijae colour, wberoos 
hy the htet ooat is producml the ^uoUty that w’c 
get of water colour on a piece of white paper, that 
ifl to say, the w'hito paper shows through the colour 
and give^ u quality that cannot he reproduced in 
any otb&r way. As to the use of meal mixtug 
with the jplaattir, he haci hail no experJoaL'o with 
that. Bis expe rienco had been al most entirely with 
pla.^LDr of Parid us a suhetitute for lime plaii.tGr, 
because lime properly slaked eauld no I Im» guL 
Ho bod refemed in bis Paper to soma villages in 
Northorn Italy whore tb& villagers slakad tboir 
lime. Ho waa told that the liinu was slaked wet 
in these pits, out tlry, and ihn Uiuo was lint sifLnl, 
but t^y iiiemly used the overfiow from tho pits^— 
that is, tJia very tiijuid ploskr which was allowed 
tn flow ovEur, The pit wu» fernied in tho sliapL- of 
n pair of bLacksmith's bellows ■ tbnt is to sny, u 
wide pi; witb a uarrowr funnel at tho end, nnd as 
the sLiifT oxud&l from the lurrow and it went intn 
unothor pt, tuij Ibe material in that other pit 
only woe used for the plaster decoration. 


THE ILLPSTBATIOKB. 

,. 11 ^^ Papers w^ero illnstrated by louteru aUdes and by & largo aiwi nqiipie collection of phutogfuplia 
buidiy l^t by Jlr. Goorgo Ih Bankart and armoged undec bis direction on tbo walla of tho Mooting, 
* bo deCorativo use of plaster was ropmsented, through all its various stages, from the ilrst half 
of tho first century a.d. to the work of the brothers Adam at the end of llm eighteenth eetitury. The 
pbekigruphe rsmuiood on exhibition during Tuesday And part of Wednesday, 
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CoXDUiT £tikrt, Lo'Mt'Dlr^ liV,i '(!WA Jjrrtl ttJOli. 


CHR()I«]CL!': 

Joint Reinfori^eit Concrete Committee.* 

Tlie fnniiwirtg tilntomient, which wiis re&i at the 
lirnt of lUtf Ccftcfolo CojuniitUHit givoa two 

idea oC tbt? nature and >ico|^ of the inrestigaldun.i 
the Cnmtnittee has U-ea fcrjueil to cniry out:— 

Thffl Cniumitteo has Ujoji iiomtiutod bj- tho Koyal 
liiiftitiito of l^ritiSih Art'liitecto to consider and lu- 
port Uj^ti the uau of rdnforesd concnale in Iniild' 
inga wwl ollior HtriiotnreH, As wo alf know, 
ninlortaHl couercto ts largely iiaeiil In other coim- 
trifs—in Amiiricft, Fmnce* Gcrinaiiy» Italy, Jioaaia, 
Kgypt, A:c,—anti itt now ooiaiDg into use here, hnt 
very Hlowdy. 

Tho consorvativo niitum of our [jeoplo may by 
responsihle for port of our reluctAinoe to use n?in- 
forceti conenitor but viotbor immit why wo log 
liehinil is that no reapotialbloor rephsiontative iKtcly 
of oklllud men—no ono man oven whoso name 
umea gnnt weight—has prtMiouoc^ in its favour. 
Aiwa Ltuildliig Acts and nydawn do not fadlihito 
its itdo^tion. The nrcbitoct and engineer hi^iteU) 
to mil) it nil tit the materiiU and what can bo done 
it has l*6eii generttlly agreed Ujioii: until, in 
fact, they have gomo ussuradco that it may eiely 
be uniplDjod. 

.Now. M the Royal Ljsttlnto of British Archi¬ 
tects has been the proiuoUnra of thitt Committee, 
you nmy nuturaUy Jock to Its representativea for 
tKtutc j^uercij idea of thu Lirw: of octiDD to he thken. 
Esuetbr what may ho dom niiiat be settled by tb& 
Committee iteelf i and ia enbniittuig to you a 
gcncml rtitigh sketch idea of a programmtii it must 
W understood that the sketch k neecs^Uy only an 
iiitroducbontond not In any way a finished rtch^m, 
(or your guidance. 

thent iit appijvrs that we should in(|uln) 
into what has Iteen done iiiitindy, and ask lh^.' 


*■ Tli« ConunitlK ecntijts of rcprrwaL&tiTet of th^ 
B t-BA., tho Biitriol Sunejcmi^ Afijtodatian. ilio InjiUaU! 
u( iIm' tac<rrt»n)ju.i1 AAHxbitlaa of ^runiciral m4 

Cuiialy Kueiirfcni, *be \V*r Oftlnj, Ami dittiBimuhed 
KleiitwtL Thr Iianios of ofScvri anti tuembera ore irivon 
At fijjiL. :f 7 l ana B 16 '. 


owner or architecla or engiueera of such work for 
particuLaru, and how the buildings have stood the 
teat of time. 

We ahjill have n. Secretary who can apply to 
railway ooinpa^ea, owners of mills, prirate owners^ 
archill to, engineers, ami othcra, who will no doubt 
willingly place the reanito of their experience at 
our sarvioe. Some of tia may visit works: tfonio 
have aotkial eXMrionce in the new system; and 
when we have digested this knowledge we can oa 
a Ijody oitprCBB an opinion as to its usefulness, i ts 
safely, its iwruiunopcc. and other tjuaUlics, which 
opinion we may iaitly hope unll be of value to our 
fellow cDuntrymon. 

Souiething of this kind has boon donealrwidy 
in other countries. The German AssociatioD of 
ArcUtecta and EEiginoora in conjunction witb the 
Concrete x\s^:»iciatioD have drawn up a report t the 
America Inatitoto of Civil EngiU'Bflrsi in eonjimc- 
tion with vniioue other bodies hnvo appointed a 
Committee which U at jirenGnt engagid. on eiuLllar 
work, and it u nuggosk^ that wo should apply for 
o;>pie8 of such information or interim rep;trts ae 
may be at disposal \ the French Gnvommeni 
also is said to have apjiointocl a Committee to pre¬ 
pare a sot i>f recotumcudationfi. 

A ^ui^ral nxpresoiou ot.nplnloD as to its talito 
would not help other arcbitecta or engineers very 
much; we ebon Id therefore eouaider and report 
upon the following amongst other urnttors, as to 
which there is iloubt: 

(1) AV hether such cnastructions are ponmuient 
or hkely to deterlomto with timo. The stool 
skeleton is ^id by all thoiic who have studied the 
subject not to rust, and oven when fittiol is em¬ 
bedded m a mate rial such as coke-bioeze concruito 
oantaiiting a proportion of sulphnr there la said to 
l» no rasing. As any red action in thu sootioii of 
the lUHtui by rufliing might amlanger the work, wo 
sbculd coosider if it over does rust, and under 
what c4rcum.itADcse, so as to adviae upon any 
nooss^iy precautions, or to raassure the donbters 
on this be^ 

{2) The resistance to fire. We shall havo to 
Donaider w hat has been dona in eKperimpotal tosU 
fiUdh OB those of the City of llamburg Authorities 
In 180s, and of tbe British Fire PreTOiition cimi- 
mittOD just arada. Also the rasnlta of touts in 
actual fires in buildings such os the Baltimore 
where the conditions were ei^acdy those wn 
hava to provide against. W'e may thus l» able to 
conchusioaj of value to oil interested. 
Kri toeihod of (wntructing, Thare ore about 

nity different so-called intent systems, and it is 
usual to enlrnst the design of any j^raposed work 
to one of tbo firms who make a spocuility of this 
class of oonstruatioD, obtaining from that firm a 
E^ rau^ of etrengtk. This arrangement Is prab^ 
ably qmte desirable; but os a otuimn reiponBiliiHty 
loufft always lie on the engineer or architoct who 
aeeupts or reeomnjetids for accaptanca any such 
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design, it 1 b deeiimble for as to deiinf? oa wo 
nuvj tbe responsilillitif of tho parties^ 

For instance* it may Iw hmuIo clear that the 
caatnictlng firm iinilerUkcs nil Ji^ponBilallity ; ynii 
itiiiy cnnsiiler It wise to rwiuire the drawiugi^ 
should first be submitted tlie architect nr m^i- 
noer^ end ghotilcl aigned Ijj ihu contnictiDg fiitn 
or by Bome Teg[)ouAiido person on their fa bjilf . 
ISomo firms try to nieko a secret of their sygtomt 
and ob^t to fallowing tbe dra'ningif. 

It muy appear to you that to accept fl plan for 
floor or roof or widl or column or bridge or water' 
timk (nJl mnblont o£ ooniftniction m which we are 
suppose 1 to be akiLl&d) without making oumeives 
acqi^nted with what is to tie done is dtingomnsly 
foolish: and if so, jour apinioa nuiy hu^ e siif- 
ficiont weight to settld that question. Captious 
interference we ahoiild oil deprecato of eaiinie, 
but the ongineer or oichitoot must be- m couimand^ 
and moat know^ not only what is proposed to bo 
done, but how It should l>e done. 

We can still learo ample freedom to the exports 
in the design of the work, in the choice of utateruil 
and method of carrying out the work- 

(4) The jiistarrals Edso will no doubt be con' 
sidoM ; these are— 

(fl) The metal, imu nr «twl: 

(ft) The cement. 

(c) The sand. 

(li) The oggregatop hallaat or stoue &c. 

For the s^] and the cemcat wo ifhall have tbfi 
standard specification of the Erititib Eagineeriog 
Htanrlords ('ommittee, and must inquire if quail' 
ties of the atondanl kinds are Huitnlde fnr rein¬ 
forced concrete work. 

As to the sand, you know how imlsnrsally tho 
«]uaJitie?( of good wind are given as diitu and 
sMrp. We liavc to review all that in light of 
moont knowlodge. In America many oxpcriniont:? 
hare loien ideuIo which show that cleiiinness is not 
«0 all-esseutia] os bs.s been supposed, and that 
washing does not improve every fland. Tlte^o 
results wore arrived at by experiments on luatcrriol 
not only seven days or twonty-one days old, hut 
were miuk on piecen of ^’ariotis ages up to thme 
ywrfl. 

Certain work in that way k being done here, and 
when ^ have collected and considered the facts 
our opinion boAed uu knowlodge abould tK>ol mlue. 

Next as to the Bborpnesa. Von may find that 
Slmrptiess ja not fio important as variety in she ol 
the grains oE saml. Coinjiactness and freedem 
from voids appear to pky a moat impurtaoit part 
in Uie strength of mortar, and that freedom from 
vojile may best bo obtiUDed by vwrietj of siiie. 
These questions we shoull flludy with lui open 
mind, free from aucient prejudice. 

Then there is the oggregnbB of stone, gravel, ooko' 
brooKO, j:c., wliat proporiiou to usa, what material 
to use to gee the heat rosulta in given cases. If we 
find that washing the sand may be ijaved, and that 


concretes of leaner mixture tuny Ire uBod than 
hitherto with equal safety, wo shall Imvo done soino 
good. 

QuestioiiA ariite on to the mixing. We want tn 
know w'hat is tho proper w^ay to mix our c:mct^to; 
bow much imter to iibs ; w'hetheo' the sand, gravul, 
and cement should all lie mixeil together and the 
water oddod, or wbelber the sand, uemeid, and 
water should be made first into mortar uud tho 
gmvcl Or stone added, oa cecommcudcd by eaine. 
We want to know the value of mixing machines, 
and whether it is wise lo allow a smaller proper* 
lion of cement, say 10 per cent, lees, if tho concrete 
L'i mixed hy miichitiery, owing to the fact lluit it is 
belbor inixeih Into all these wu must inquire, an 
aa to Iks able to vlviso our brother arohitoctK and 
engineEr?i. 

( 5 ) A neither fatibject the igurying out of the 
work. Should w« r^uire that only skilled men 
under skilled supervisioo be employed ^ that the 
work bo kept wotted, Iw stopped in frosty wt-athor : 
how iaug thocontreg ahould In; kept up, Ac,? All 
these can only bo indicted aa malters for yo»r 
consideration and juiigmant, and upon which an 
niithoricatlvo proaoimccment would be desirable. 

(d) One importiuit quMlicm which wo must con¬ 
sider is w'hut are tho safe stresses to allow in 
various cases. There is apparently no such gEmeml 
agreement npon the safe stress and metlKKls of 
caloulivtlou oe we find in nq^rd to a tool or iroD, 
and it ig poasihle that in the present state of 
kbowlodgo we cannot tell with sufficient aecarocy 
w'hat ara the Internal cunditiouFi in a uon^homo^ 
goneouB beam, to enable ns to determine ciiloa 
which are not open to ciiticLain or improvement 
with the adrance of experience. 

Kotiiforoed concrete is, however, being usofl, and 
there la need of rules ^tentative though they may 
be—to guide us uniil we get formulu* which will 
conmiaud geueraJ iissent, Muqli has boon done in 
tbo way of expari incut in rocont yorirs, ao that wo 
are in a modi liettcr position to tc^i^t any of our 
thoories by tbe resnlts of actual work, 

U may bo found de-slrablu to refer this pact of 
our Huhject to a riuh-Committoo of tboso oinongst 
iis who atv specially qiialifieil hy teasDn of their- 
inathematical Attainnients to ptouiiunce upon it. 

Ouc ComniEsslon t» limited to preparing 
ftonf oitiff and thercfors any 

tuporf that nuy made will lie in the way of 
CMlvice and not as fixod sed imniutablo rules. 

How fur otir BiiildiDg Acts and By-law^s should 
be aUcred to permit of tJie luw of reinforced con¬ 
crete walls may also be oonsidemd, boesuso as 
they stand they interfere with tbe roiuionabla use 
of tlio material 

There is a general fooling lluit our logsiiationfl as 
to walls abonld be rebiitii] in all haildings, at least 
in rumi districts. The ugitatimj for reform in thiei 
respect has not yet opraad to urban dintrictil, Bavo 
in regard to the material we are studying; nad it 
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c^rLainlj BeemB that if the Btren*^ is bcrwaod bj 
the iiiie of A lOctal skQleton Lbo ihickdos^ of a 
conerote wall mxy ba cortespomhugly reduood. 

We fQTtqnatdy \m\fi with os nmnldpal and 
coniity abd dijtnct aurvoyote whose 

sxperieuce in Uie working of these by-lsii's will be 
of value IQ restTafning' too muclii Teforiuiug zeal 
should we display it. 

All the {jacatiom thus hrieily revieweil are 
niattcTS iifxin which the j^neml bray of architect 
and engineers and otheria inteiesteJ would no doobt 
value the conseiifiUB of oiduion of akillod and dia- 
Interosioil luen who have studied the subject. Such 
an opioion will help the introduetion of t]^ material 
hy giving those who heditate to employ it through 
want of knowlo^lge'.. and feat of the rcspuaibillty, 
the assuniDoe of the conditions under which it may 
safely lie used, and give that confidence whJah Ls at 
present hteking. ft will call attention to ita ad' 
vantugea where iL haa any, aqcli as itHul liddges 
over railways^ which at present deteriorate rapidly 
with rush 

Special Electiotii to Fellowslup. 

At the meeting of the Council on ^tonday 
2Srtl ini[t. the fuUowing gentlomun, being Presi¬ 
dents of Allied ^cictiea and eligible for admission 
undtjr the Charter and By-lawH, wore elected lo 
Kellowship of the Institute puntuanl (o the proviso 
in lly-law 9—'vir, 

llAimv StmroK Cmohley, M,A, Ojtoii. f.l. 
lW96]t Pn^skhnt of tht Lt^tis and y^irhikirf 
Arrhitfsciurat Sueiftt^- of Park CbambeT^ 
Id, Park Plane, Leeds. 

.Tauks Mi^rims Mo^o* President of the O/rtJ- 
r/ore hulitute of Arehitocts; of SiH, Jkith 
Strent, (llsagow, 

Tf\iiHi^TTL» llEKn, I'retitJmt of the Dfivon 
ond Exfttr Arekttertttral Society i of 12, 
t 'afltli! StrCM't, Kxotor. 

lIowAiiD Hemsy TfioMfiON [.L iSftft], Pre¬ 
sident of the Leteesler oiut LeiatierfAiire. 
Sttcief.fftf Arehilevl/i ; of HalfonH'tiaml^rfl, 
LoiceitterH, 

The Late Robert A. Brjdra F.]. 

Mr, Robert Alexander Brydea, whoaa death is 
announn&l at tho age of flixty-four yoara, liad been 
A Follow of tho Institute since 1370. Mr. Bryden 
was a native of Gla.igriWj and served hie appre.utioa- 
flbip with Mcmcb, CUrke A Bdd, iBterwink 
iKjcoming principal a&ii.etant to the firm, sub- 
sequmitly being ndmittod to partuisrship. Latterly 
he carried un an ettorudva bugiBess in his own 
name. La jkesoclation with one of hm sons, Mr, 
Andrew llrydon. Ho enjoy^l a large, gencml 
practice in GLfMgow and nsighlioiirhc^ Jicun* 
of the pdncipAl buildlDgH m tb* city went at^t^ 
frrjm his designs, sonio of tlio moat notable liumg 


the buildings in BothwcU Street, compriflliig tlwJ 
Christian lustitute, the Bible TroiniDg iDistitutc, 
and the Ynung Men's Christian Asscjciation Club, 
He gave special study to the <unetruut]on and 
requirements of bos.pltals, among hie recent im¬ 
portant works in this connection being the now 
Maternity Hospital for Glasgow and a hckapiUl 
in eoar^ of eroctioa in the Isle of Stan, The 
Orphan Homes o! Scotlajul at Hridfps of Weir, 
ivitii the Ccm^itmptive Sanatoria and, Homo fnr 
Epilcptic^i were Imilt wholly fram hi« doflignn. 


ALLIED SOCIETIEa 

The Aberdeen Society of Architccta. 

Tho AnnoAl Boporl of the Aberdeen Society of 
Architects stated that tho Conndl, in co-opomtion 
with Mr, Stowarb H«wl MoBinr of iiordon'e CoU^, 
buvii arrangod a course of study lor architects' 
pupils and apprenticoa at Gordon's CoUogo and 
dray's Art School, The DurnEritlum hoe hecQ 
unanimously approved by the Society, and memhem 
have imdcrtakan to do aU in their power to induce 
their pupils end apprentices to take advantage of 
tlio course of study open to them. The following 
ore the office'h^rm and Council of the Society for 
lOOfj-T:— Presidmi, ifr, Robert G, Wilson; ftes- 
Pt^dernt, Mr, John Host: Cotmeil, Messrs, Arthur 
Clyne [F'.], A. G. R. Mockuniidn, G. Bcunett 
Mitchell, Jamoii B. Kicoh James M. Pirie j IIoii^ 
fiecreUiry^ Mr. A, H, L* Mackiniioii [dl.j; Hoiu 
Treazttrer, Mr. William Kdly, 


MINTTTES, XII. 

at iVie TwolfUl General [OrdlnArj^ the 

StmioD held MnuiUj, 2a.ril April, at a p,tn.— 

I’Ti^tenl: 2tt£. Edwm T. Hall, Viet^lW^idenl, tn th* Chair, 
J8 FrlJovii ('indudl n|{ S mouibei* ol tlte Cemuffg), ^10 
AssOcUleti {inclUidLiliR I naunbei ot tho Odoncill, 1 Ron. 
AMoeietp, ojuJ acunerooK vwlem; tho u( ihe 

ADil Spcfllftl MMtIiita helil tlL^< 'inil luiil Snl April 

rcupecLivcIy [p, were tiikea m read lUtd e]gjn*d Bi- 

comoL 

^ Tl]« falhrvlna AiWKiiUea alhroJifcg fcir ibti Arut ttiiu 
jincfl tlieir election vevr tDroially blmlilpfl bv tlie Chiir. 
iDAik lubd idgnitd ftB>^iLrr—vix, WiJttr St. fj«^r 

Citnriftjr |NeiffeMiJB.o.o.TyFi.e> ami Chiulira Henry HoMtu. 

The Bjdc, SiKretluyr anuoaneed tUr (lri»«ji« ol ilolKrt 
AlcividcT Urydeii (of GUnfiiov), FrUWv, elcoM ISTS; and 
^VUUftm <]u>d»mllh, olMrlod LStfJ, 

I*apciv an PiAitTKhWfiriiY, illaatmUHl by Ijmmm ilidcfl, 
wPre rOlUl by McHara. (i«oir]tO P, Hfinknrt nnd liftiiltinpi? A, 
Tunipr, and liavlng bten d(i«ceuKd n v&tc of tliank^ wai 
to the anthcre by aeeianuition- 
Tbe ibimki of tlw Mtwttn^ were rurther ateotdnd to Ur, 
Honkorl tor th^ oolloction of pligtograiilia or 
PIolArkiotk whirh he Wl kindlj loot and artaiOHpd for 
oxhibitUm in the Heetinfi Iktoiii. 

Tbe procteifinsi; tlirn cLoiml, and llie efiparmtod 

Hi to iKm. 







EXCELr^EXCK IX AKCPIITECTURE. 

ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES, 11)05* 

By Profei=sor AiTcmso.v, R.A,, 

tnEXITiIXT iLUla,, R£»T1L OtiUl' ItelUiJJVT. 

T he oLjoct we have in view is tn make our architecture better, and the question is how 
this is to the done. It Beoms to me that, in the lira I mslence, we ought not to take 
any student who shows no original mvention, unless indeed he has go dolenniiieti a 
^te for architecture that he would rather work at it for half the monev ho could get for 
doing anythmg else. The late W* Burges, A.R.A*, had the chance of going into his fatlier^a 
oflice—that of Mmrrt, Walker & Burges, the celebrated engineers—and of eventually becoming 
a iiartner, but his whole soul was taken up wdtb Gothic iinliquariaiiism and iconography* and 
he despised and soomed engineering, 

Xalure apparently does everything in accordance with Used laws, hut as yet we know- but 
little about them* Apparently whe hardiy furnishes houses for land animals—(though the Fool 
m King Lear aaya, *' I can tell why a snail has a house. Why, to put his head in : not to give 
it away to his daughters, and leave his horns without a case *)“bnt defensive armour at least for 
snails and tortoises ; but she fumisiies these houses or defensive armour to many more water 
creatures than land ones, Katuro herself modifies and sometimes carves her own works; her 
chisels are mostly rain, ice, lightning, and sand driven by the wind. There is the appear¬ 
ance of a mediffi'val town formed hj fantastic rocks near Amald, and there are tall mounds 
apparently carved by wind-drivon sand in the Vergen Valley, America, The repetition of 
rounded boles of trees in forests ia always pleasing, and, like the alieer vertii'al sides of 
mountains with gigantic projecting cornices, may give us hints if we oliserveand cun use them. 

The next thing ia in what way we may improvo this original talent of the student. 
We see what the poets have done: they have translated all the good pieces of foreign poets 
into their own language, <i8 the Eomatis did ft-om the Greeks, In modern days each good poet 
has taken the laat pieces of the jiootry of eome other nation and tried To make them as 

Thirl YiA. 3CnT. N*. U,—!J JTaj 1 KM. g 
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RdmiraWe in Ms oira tongue* Tins is of course more difQcuU wlien tlie poetry is c&mk tbon 
when it is imgtc ; though BookhAm Frere lins rendered tbe sealbing sarcssm of Aristophanes 
very well, yet some of the comic parts are not done bo weU, Perhaps Frere'a sense of deconnn 
has been the cause of iliis. We all know how Tennyson learned Hebrew in his middle age to 
see if he conld not got the Bublimity of expression from it, 

Michelangelo believed all the visnal fine arta to be lounded on the art of drawing* It 



^WiFtfUsi i»p THk AcHroLH, 4tifinn. kii(t>i:i|upi it a. irtiujiif 
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may perhaps appear to he unwarrantable conceit on my part to trv to iset up an opinion in 
oppoeiUon to that of Michelangelo, who built oud adorned the ewrisly of San Lorenzo at 
Florence, nndouhtedly the most perlect piece of architecture and sculpture combined since 
the dawning of the Renaissance, This eacristy is full of what wo may call architectural 
BolocianiB. but when yon put yourself in the proper place the whole arrangement falls into 
perfect hannony, and these solodsma cease from treublmg. It seems to me that architecture 
is the pertecting of construction so as to eusuie beauty, or whatOTer other enality ia wanted 
to oipress the destmatiou of the building. As naluro-e object is to mule everything not only 
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to atirtwer its purposes completely' bat to bo clothed in greoe, beanty* or subHimtiji bo I think 
archUoclucAl students should be encouraged to model rt%thefr than to draw* as modelling mokee 
them flee and comprehend that they have to deal with mass and weight, while drawing seems 
to suggest neither, and mass and weight euggeat graudour. That is why esirly KormaHj 
which is coloHBah affects us much more than late Golhlc, which i« a mete skeleton. 

It is poflaihle that hereafter we may find out that sec rot of nature of how to cjomhmo the 
ussfiil and the heautiful, hut at present wo are not only far from having discocered iti, bnt so 
complex is the problem that we can hardly define it; for in nature it is not only the making of 
tliQ individual parts of each plant more or leas iHiautifuI in theiuselvos, but, in the ease of trees. 
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making each leaf and flower combine with one another and with the trunk and branches to 
form a lovely, striking, or sublime effect, Mature alone lias uuccooded in carrying everv point 
by mixing the useful with ibe delightful. 

This age may Ims called the iron ago, for not only is the framework of buildings l>eing 
made entirely of iron, but with cast iron we can produce almost anything w'c like a& far as 
shape goes; but we have not found out how to make the lines of force and beantv coincide. It 
is the reproach of our art that we hare hardly mode any structural ironwork beautiful; but 
the architect, like the poet, is hum and not insde. If artdu toots have a learned mat he* 
malician amongst them ho ia unknown since the death of E. Wyndham Tara, Our very 
Building Act has not been scientifically evolved, but has had to take the thickness of walls 
from tho isolated walls of Hadrian'e Villa at Tivoli. I think when we have secured aa 
students only those who possess architectural invention and the necessary statical 
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knotvledge iliAt wiL] enable tbem to make Iheir conntructimia safe, the Aeademy might at 
least make those vrho iiecare the Travelling Stodentahip eubmii a thorough restoration of 
some rain, ^[o8t of our stndenta merclj make pencil or water^rolour sketches of tbo various 
buildings^ vchicb scarcely teaches them anything. What la vrante<l is to make them investi¬ 
gate the inethodfi by which etability and 1>eauty were produced by the unolents.. They sliould 

make a complete restoratjonr with every piece found 
amongst the ruins properly fitted in. 

The late M. Charles Ganiior says in his book,. 
A tmvers les A riSj on the subject of restoration 
in drawings from ruina, ^*The choice of a restora¬ 
tion is always an important aSair for the French 
student in Borne ; it not involve a slight study 
ijuickly carried out; but on tlie contrary many 
months of solitude nbroad^ sometimes even an exile 
to the feet of tlie rums has to be chosen ; it involves 
a year at least, Tfosv many have passed more than 
tw^o years ut the work loyally to fulfil their eugugo- 
metit! And with w'hat ardour the young artists give 
themselves in Lhelr work! 'iVhat researches they 
nndortako 1 What fevere<l evenings they pass in 
seeking the antiejue truth and reproducing it I Then 
at lust the days ran on and the work is done; the 
drawings are eont to Pririe,, ami one waits with im- 
patienoe the irtjpreesion and judgment of the public. 
It is then that the khid-heafted man stadics and the 
impatient attack them. TJiese draw- in Ihoir train 
the crowd of those indifferent, and a thousand voices 
say^ To what end is this? But, unjust and churlish 
Bouls; it serves the history and the palpitating life 
of the art. It aervos to compare tho paat and the 
preeent, and it aertos, above all—for that is its aim— 
tho artist who hue worked. Do you believe that the 
time which tlie artist hoe pjisfled in tneiiBuring Iheso 
fmgmeuts, in cross-questioning these remains, for 
aBsigning them their places and iheir omployment— 
do you Iwlievo that this lime is lost to the urtiat? 




RiicciTlft DUlTXk misT ITBUT. law nncoLoEOJOj. 
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Ho is famniansod with the primitive principles and 
the art of constructiaii: he has lived the life of 
other limes ; he has brought together the Lktory of 
man and stones; he has learned how' to atody, how to compare, how to reasonho has, in 
short, learned the alphabet of architoeturo, and whatever may be his future ideas he wUl know 
ijow to express them. 11 hie cofioaguea have alreedy done analogous work, is that a reason 
that he should not do it too? If my neighbour at college has translated Virgil and Cicero is 
that a reaiwn that I should not tranelate them in my turn ? Do not laugh, then, at these ieio- 

mnt it is a noble attempt to employ one^e youth in studying one^s art, in the hom of 

becoming later a master m one s turn.*’ * 

I have Qbwn-ed thii soow or our best modoni arthitects have j>aaBe<i maoh of theLr limo 
m »ludyi«B and moasormg U,o oiiHquo. ]t was Bupposod thot l-alladb got hia grand b^Io 
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by Lifl familiarity with micieut Roman worlj^ most of wliich bo bad moiiaured and published. 
You probably Innw that in Palladio's Iwoli publiHbe<l in 1570 bo only gives Ibo five ordora^ 
private boiiBOG, roada, bridges, piazzas, covered iwrticoea, and tompJes* Lord RnrlingUm, wbo 
was a great student of Palbidio, and in ^bose bouse we now ArOj knew that Palladio had 
measured all the romaining bathe in Home; but the drawings had been lost, and after much 
reaeareb he found them by accident in the palace of Baniel Barbaro, once tlio Patriarch 
of AquHea, and he had the drawings engraved at his own expenfio and published in Loudon 
in 1700, have a copy in the Library of the HoyaJ Institute of British Architects, This 
Ijook was anlweqnenLly reprinted and enlarged by Chorlee Cameron, London, in 1775. Should 



England ever become a great and rich conntry we may want l>ftths at least equal lo thofto of 
ancient Home, where one of the balls was paved with lapis lazuh, and some of the windows 
are supposed to havo been of stained glass; where the eolnmns were of tbo costliest and 
rarest marble, and where tbs vanltu were clothed with enamelled glass mosaic. 

1 have often beard my father apeak with admiration of the protM>rt[ons of the front of 
l^merset Houbo designed by Rir William Cbamljors, wliich was the subject for the Silver Medal 
when he was a student, and for which be tried. Sir William Chambers designed a bridge at 
Wilton, near Salisbury, and a lieaittiful garden {lavilicn at Castle HowanL Wilkins published 
TAtf/lafiijuiffes of Gr^ifcia in 18f>7 and the Cii?j7 Arahitecturf of Vi^ruvlun in ldl2. 

It is only after seeing the models for the National Gallery and for the stejui and portico of 
Univcreity College, London, that we become fully aware of the ekborale pama Wilkins took to 
ensure succeas. 
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Professor Cockerell illustrated with his own hiwid all the sculpture that he discovered in 
Greece, and, I think, the Llgiu Marbles, and his restoration of the Mausoleum is much more 
beautiful than the real one. He arranged the group of Niobe, and as he was really bom a 
sculptor he designed the sculpture in the pediment of St. George’s Hall at LiveqKxil; in 
all his works we admire their artistic excellence. It is quite delightful to see the elegance 
and refinement of his work in Liverpool, London, and Oxford. 

I just recollect my father and mother going to see Sir John Soane have the medal from 
the English architects presented to him. Some of Soane’s facades to the Bank of England 
ore very fine and original, but 1 think the private houses that he built in what 1 think was 
called “ Hank Chambers ” were some of the most beautiful and most original things we had in 
England. They have l>een palled down lately to make way for houses that will let for larger 
rentals. It would be quite a revolution in the views of City men if any attention should be 
paid to the preservation of buildings of the greateet originality and beauty. In fact 1 am 
surprised that St. Paul’s has not been turned into a meat market or a general hall for the 
railways of London! 

I make a great point of the students knowing how to calculate the stability of construction. 
W e have no domes built now because no one knows how to secure their stability, and the 
imitation Gothic tliat we so much use cannot be improved upon because no one knows scien* 
tifically how to construct, and is therefore obliged to keep to the reproduction of old forms. I 
once had to look over the drawings of a new Gothic church, and asked the young architect 
what weight the columns had to carry. He said he did not know, and when asked how he 
knew they would stand, he said he had been brought up in the office of a distinguisheil architect, 
who hud a bigger church built with columns of the same stone and the same size. There was 
also a vaulted ambulatory round the chancel, and fiying buttresses. I asked him wlutt the 
thrust of these vaults was. He said that they had no tlirust. “ Why, then, did you put 
fiying buttresses ? ” ** Because they make a picturesque feature,” was the reply. 
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UEVOIiT OF THE COUXCD. FOR THE OFFICWE TF^VR 1005-1000. 

Appro«<3 and adapted by tlie AnnimJ General Meeting, Monday, yth May igo<i. 

S INCE iho piililicfliion of tbo Inst Aunaiil Kepcrt the Cotmcil have held 21 nieetiofifl of 
which the Council elected m Jirae ismi have held 18. The following Committfiefl 
appomU^ hj the Council have met and reported to the Council on matiera referred 
in ^emliegistrotioii, Competitions, Pruiefl and StudentshipB, Finance, SeeBionjil Papers, 
lrofeh*ioinil Questions, London Building Acta .Amendment, PremiBCfi, Plnmbere and V^ti- 
intmg hngm^ra, Milan EKliibition, Fellowship Drawings, London County Hall. 

ObUoary. <^eath hjive been as follows t—Fdhii?s: Wmiam Gibbs Barllsei 

ir- rri, Henry CoUinB, Colonel John Eaton, Charles Forster Hayward, Zophaniali 

KuightTey, Henry George LnlT, Robert Aleiaiidet Bryden, John Pollard 
Sodden, A fred ltaterho^^ James Weir, Joeepli Wood, imired Fdhff^: Charles Henry 
Howell, .dajjcmfesi WiUmni Goldsmith, Richard Groom, Charles Grayson Maylard, Hedley 
John Price, \\illiam Moss Settle, Robert Phillips Whellock. J7on. Corr. Members: Charl^ 
Lucas, Conto Giuseppe Sacconi. 

Obituary notices of some of the alwvo have appeared in the JotumAL. 

Cold awarded last year to Sit Aston Wehh, R.A., in recof?ni- 

HDdAi, ^ diaUnguisbed merits as an Architect. The presentation took place on 

l»th Jnno. 

It has been decided to award the Medal this year to Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, O.M., R.A* in recognition of his services to ArcUitectnre. Hi.s Majesty the 

King has signified his approval of the nominaiion. 

MaiQbershkp following tabular statement shows the present subsetihing membership of 
the institute, compared with that at the two preceding quinquennial periods t 
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During the otScial year frinco the Inst Arnimil General Meeting 91 Fellows have been elected, 
66 Associates, and 3 Honorary Associates. 
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The Progreaeive ExamiiiEitionA were held in June and KoV'etnber 1905- The Pre- 
EKijm^iw- limmttry was held m London* Belfast* Birmingham* Bristol* Cardiff, Gfasgoft, 
^ Leeds, ^[ancheater* and Xeweastle-on-TTne ; the Intermediate m London* Briitol, 

Glasgow, Leeds, MiiTiirhesler, and Nowcastle-on-Tyne. Tlie Council desire to record their 
thanks for the valnahle services rendered by the Hon* Seeretaries and BAamination Committees 
of the various Allied Societies* The Final and Siiecial Bsominations were held in London, 
and S{>ecml Examinationa for Colonial candidates were held in Durban and Sydney, when 
two Candidatefl were exnmincil and passed* Tlie resulte are shown in the following tabulated 
form; 




Knialsrd 

1 ^ 1*1 

JCdrVnttd 

T<ri4l] 

UjULt.tULK^OiV EiAHITCATU>7I 

* 110 

MS 


no 

4r>x 

t?tTKIIXEDIATE 


ess 


lax 

ttoo 

F 13 IJJ. JUth Si'VJliEAL ElLLSIXATIOn . 

. — 

171 

06' 


171 


The total number of candidates was li2tl* The number of ProlHitioners now stonde at 2*50T 
and of Studeots ftt T3T. The Council again have Gccasion to regret that so large a numl>er 
of Students remain on tho Hat without procooding to the Final Examination* 

Thu authority given to the Institute of Architects of New South Wales, to exempt 
pro]>crly (inulihed candidate!) from the Preliminary EKaininatiou of the Eoyal Institute, has 
ijcmi cxionded to the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects* 

At the hrst Intermediate Examination held out of the United Kingdom In Kovember l£KLt, 
in Sydney, three candidates were examined* of whom two passed. 

The Afihpitel Priae was awarded to John Hatton Markham who paasod the Final 
Examination in June 190o. A S|iecial Frixo of books* to the value of £10, was awarded to 
All«rt Rol)ert ^fyers [*!.], of Edinburgh, a Candidate at the November Special Examination* 
vrho obtained the liigheet number of tnarks at the Examinations held during the year. 

Tbo Special Examination ter Colonial candidates will he hold this year in Toronto and 
Melbourne. 

The Council desire to (hank the Board of Examiners ter the continuance of their in vain- 
able Hcrvlcea. 

The Btatulory Exanhnations, (jualifylng for C-anclidaturo a» District Surveyor in London* 
and for Candidature ae Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, a'Oro held In London in 
October* Certificates of competency to act ns District Surveyors in London have been granted 
to Albert Anthony Fillary* Edgar Walsh Kolght, Edwin Falser, Harry Tom Boden Spencer [j-L], 
and Alexander Lionel Woodward; and a Certificate of Competency to act as Building Smweyor 
under Local Anthoritiee, to William John Sialntein. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prixoa and Studenishipe was presented to 
SEu2ahtih"i. Institute at the General Meeting on the 25hid January* At the distribution 
of prizes on the 5th February Mr. Jolin W* Simpfiou [K] read a critieiam of the 
work submitted, and the President delivered his Address to Stodente* An exhibition of the 
dm wings was held from the 2oth January to the 3rd February in the Gallery of the Alpine 
Club, and was xuaited by 1,080 persona* A seleotiou from Uie Prize Drawings is now 
being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

AnsuBi The Annual Dinner waa held on Friday, tbe 13th October* in New'caetle, and 
attended. The thanks of tho Inelitute are due to the President aud 
Funcuoiu* members of ihe Northern Arcbitechiral Association ter the excellent prtJgnimme 
they arranged, and for their moat kind hospitality* A Reception by the Mayor of Kew- 
ciuslle on tin) evening of Thursday, the X2th Cteteber* a eteambtial eicuruion down the Tvne, 
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fi Itmt^beon given hy tLn Northern AsBOOiatian^ vis its to pLacea of tnlor&4ti in NoweasllO;^ the 
Animal l>ijiner itself on Friday the l^tUj and simultaneona exonrsionfl to Hexham and 
IJurbam on Saturday the 14th, -were the main featureB of a moat mtOFGsliiig and enjoyable visits 

This year the Annual Dtaner will be replaeed by tiio Farewell Banquet of the Seventh 
tntemational Congress^ on Satnrilay, 21f(t July. 

Tlie President has very kindly continued Uia much appreciated Homeaat the 
tnstitnte. The first took place on the 7th July, tho Exhibition being otie of the Painters' 
Art as applied to the decoration of iuteriora ; the second on the 15th January, when working 
drawinga of recent buililmgs erected by eminent architects were exhibited,. 

At a General Meeting held on the fith January the Council were instructed to outer 
into negotiations coticeming a site for new Institnte preniisoHr and to report to a 
GencEnil ^feeting^ The Council thereforo continued nogotiaUouR begun by the 
Preflident concerning the purchase of the freehold garden site between Noa. 11 and 13 Port¬ 
land Flace^ Owing, however, to the impossibility of setlling questions of ancient lights in 
a satisfactory maimer, the Council have boon obliged reluctanily lo nhaudon tho project. 

The London mentioned in the lost Annual Beportj the London County Council abandoned 
BoiidiDK Aet. their Bill for Amending the Building Act with the exception of tho clauses 
relating to the Prevention of Fire, which they submitted as a separate Amendment Bill. 
This was opiKJsed by the Institute, which was ropresenteil by counsel, Mr. Pembroke Stephens, 
K.C,, and Mr. H. Courtlutpo-Munroe. The Bill, oa amended^ ullimalely passed aa the London 
Bnilding Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905* 

Witli regard to tlio heavy expenditure in connection with this matter, the Council have 
passed a resolution to the ofiect that in view of the large outlay incurred in opposing a Bill 
Parliamotit grave coDsideration should l>e exercised before again emliarking on such an 
undertaking, 

suLtiuQr BuDding Act Committee of tho London Ciounty Council having brought 

5 urv«!oM ' ^*^^'*'**^ certain proiwsals with regard to the status of District Surveyors, i>ar- 
ticularly one providing that District Surveyors should receive a fixed salary inEtead 
of^ foes, tho Council urged upon the London County Council the desirability of the Dis¬ 
trict Surveyors being practising architects* The Beport of tlio Building Act Committee was 
referred back by the London County Council. 

New Cotintr The Council, feeling it to be a matter of vital iia|Mirtence that the County Hall 
^ndon *^bo London County Council propose to erect an the south side of the 

Thames, at a a«tl of £1,000,0(10, should be a hnitdlng worthy of the greatest 
city hi the world, addressed, last July, a Letter to the London County Cottneil, in wliich Uiey 
offered the assistance of tho Institute in their efforts to Becure a design for such a building* 
Tho EstabLiehment D>mmittee of tho Loudon County Council having intimated their desire 
to receive the suggestions of the Inatitute, the Council, after obtainiiig tho rofioii of a qiecial 
Committee on the eubject, Imve advised them to institute a eomhinofl open and invited 
eomtKstition, to 1>e judged by a jury of Assessors. 

The reeommcudationa made in tlie Beport of the Boyal Commission on London 
imp^^meni* ^^0 Council again to ajqiroach the London Conoly Council with a view 

to the romoJeLluig of the Hue of frontage on the north side of the StmTid hotiveen 
the chorobes of St. Mary-lo-Strand and St* Clement Danos, Hie London County Council 
again declined lo reconsider their determination: but suhseqiieutly* owing lo a renewed 
agitation in the Freoe and eUewhere, tho Council once more laid their views on tho subject 
before the Loudon County CoimcU, 
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uwJwfih reference to the new London County CouncU By-laws as to drains, the 

respect to Council much r^ret tliat that authority have declined to accept the suggestions 
Dntins. made by the Council of the Institute for motlilication of the stringent retiuire- 
ments as to drawings to l>e supplied. 

The Board of Architectural Education, in pursuance of their scheme, have 
^JiStio memljers to visit the various Schools of Architecture and report on their 

reports have been made with reference to the Architectural 
Schools of Liverpool University, University College, London, King’s College, London, and 
the Architectural Association Day School; and the Board propose in due course to grant’their 
Certificates, under cerhiin wnditions, to students who have satisfactorily completed the various 
courses conducted by those bodies. 

The Board have had under consideration a proposal from the University of Liverpool for 
conferring degrees in Architecture, and have made certain recommendations thereon. 
RevistrAUon. RegistraUon Committee, as existing at the time of the issue of the last Annual 
Report, drafted a Bill and issued a Report, which have both been printed in the 
JouBNAL. The Registration Committee, as constituted after the elections in Juno last year, 
appointed a Sub-Committee “ to take evidence for and against the principle of Registration! 
and to suggest the course of procedure to l>e adopted at the General Meeting, when the 
present scheme of Registration comes up for discussion." The Sub-Committee ’.sat almost 
weekly for the purpose set forth in the reference, and took the evidence of twenty-foiu* 
witnesses from London and the provinces. The Registration Committee, after having all the 
endence before them, submitted a Report to the General Bo<ly at a Special General ^feeting 
held on Tuesday, Snl April, and the Resolutions then proposed were adopted unanimously. 

Joint com- ^5<?ience Standing Committee, the Council issued invitations 

mllteeon to various bodies to appoint representatives on a Joint Committee to dmw up 

guidance of architects in the use of reinforced concrete. The 
Committee has l>eon constituted as follows : Sir Henry Tanner 

Representing the RJ,B.A, : Messrs. T. Walmialey, William Dunn, Max Clarke, II. D. Searlos 
Wood, Hon. Secretary to Committee. District Surveyors' Association : Messrs. T. H. 
^^atson, E. Dru Druiy. Institute of Builders : Messrs. Benjamin I. Greenwood, Frank May. 
Incorporated Association of }dunxcipal and County Engineers x .Messrs. A. E. Collins 
J. W. CockrilL War Office : Colonel C. B. Mayne, Major E. M. Paul, R.E. Other Members 
Professor W. C. Unwin, Charles F. Marsh. 


FtiMihi,. ** "l® will be closed eftcr the cmd of 190G to all candidatee who aro 

not already Associates or have iwssed the examinations qualifying for Associateship 
the Council, in compliance with the instractions of the General Bodv of the Institute given 
at the Business Meeting of the ‘2l»th February liKM, sent a CircuUr Letter to the Allied 
Societies, in which they suggested that architects of high standing in the various provinces 
who wore not members of the Institute should bo approached with a view to their joining A 
great number of candidates both from London and the provinces came forward and those 
whom the Council found eligible from their work and position were nominated for raemher- 
ship. Twenty-eight candidates were nominated for election at the Business Meeting of the 
a5th March, of whom six were Associates. A poW was demanded by private memlsjrs of the 
Institute, and reeulted in the rejocUon of the twenty-two non-Associate candidates. As most of 
these non-el^ted candidat^ are by their age and |x)sition precluded from sitting for an 
exaimnation, they are thm debarred from membership. The Council cannot but regard such a 
result as unjust to candidates and moet detrimental to the interests of the Institute 

At the General Meeting of the 5th March, when the result of the poll was declared a 
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rcflolaiidn wap pas£ie<3 appouitirig a Coxiitnittfe oi Ibo Tii^litute to tMiijsulor tlie form of A^oting’ 
piperii^ tlio mi^tUod of oU'ction of Fellows, and other mailers cootiCldc'll therowith, iceladlng any 
ravision of the By-lawj on the Bahjeet Jf neces3ary» and to report to a General Meetiug as 
I900II os possibla 

Sir Aston Webb, It-A,, has appomte<l to roproaent the InBtitnte on the Court 
Sbeflield FniveiBity, Sir William Emerson tias been reappointed for a further 
term of three years to represont the iDstituto on the Court of the Liverpool 

TTniversity. 

Messrs, Keith D, Young and Arthur Ash bridge were the Institute Delegates to tlie 
Congress of the Royal Instituto of Public Health hold in duly last year, 

Yleears, W, I>, Carbe and W* H. Atkin Reny were tljo Institute Delegatea to the 
Conference on Smoko Abatement held last year, 

Moflors. T. W, Culler and G* H, Oatley have conoentod to represent the Institute at the 
Royal Sttuitaiy Congresa to ho held in Bristol in July, 

It has been decided that one of the Vice-Presidents of the Institute shall bo a 

member of the Counoil of the Aroliitects' Benevolent Sewiety, 

Sir Aston Webb having retired from the compotition for itie Carnegie Fonndalion, ** The 
Palace of Peace," nt the Hague, YEr, H, T, Hare has been invited by the XLiguo Committee to 
represent Great Britain in hiB st^^d. The President is tlie other British representative. 
i>omiti»ni ^ Ills. lOfiF*, bequeathed to the institute for charilalde purt>osee on 

dttith of fl Mies Moore, who was to enjoy the income during her life, haa now 
come inio the posseBsion of the Institute, 

Gnttiiji Sintre the isaiie o£ the lust Annual Report the Council have made the following 
grants: 

The Cretiin Ejsplorahoti Fond, 25 guineas. 

The Artisiti^ Benevolent Fund, 20 guineas. 

The Edinburgh ArchitecLuml Association, towards tlie funds of the Exhibition of 
Mr, Goodyear's ArcIutoctuTal Refinemeute, 10 gniiieae. 

Architects* Benevolent Society, 20 gninews, 

Britieb School at Athene, 20 guineas. 

Architectural Association, £100, 

Royal Architectural ^fuBflum, 20 guineas. 

SeveoUi Council have the pleasure to inform memls^rs that satiBfoctoiy progresH ie 

^ organisation of the Congresfl, The total membership up to 

date, only counting those from whotn subscriptions have been received, is G72, of 
whom 1&6 are ladies. As it is yet nearly three months before tlm Congress, the Executive Com¬ 
mittee regard this ae a ai|:pj that the movement will Ijo largely Bupported. The Council, 
however, would urge members who have not yet joined, hut inteinl lo do so, to send their 
donation B or suLamptions ul once, as the work of orgojihiatioji is enormously facilitated by a 
knowledge of probable uum1>crs. The general euiiine of tlie proceedings hits been issued to 
menilsirs in the form of a Circular Letter, and bae been published in the ionuNwi,. Over 
20,000 of these cineulam tmvo boon sunt tn architects at home and abroad. The response 
from foreign countries is meet encouraginB. 

Id addition to the grant of £500 mentioned in last ywir^B Report, the Cuuncil liiive 
decided to give an Invitation Gardoh Parly to the Congrcaa at the Royal Botanic Society*s 
Gardens. 

The Society of Architects has generously made a donation of £100 to the (JongrOBB funds, 
and the Arclilieclnml Association one of 25 guineas. 
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The CiOunciJ venture to express tlie hope thiit all membors of the Intilituto wUl join the 
Congreijif^ oven though thej may not bo able to be present^ and thna eimble tho Executive 
Coiumiltoe to can 7 througli their ta^k in a manner befitting tho dignity of oar country and 
our national art of architecture. 


CompfltUlonSi. 


The following have been the President's appointment to Asaeaeorehipe during 
the official year: 


Bonj^^r 

Bristol 

CliBshuiU 

GTcenwidtJ 

Hacknej 

HandcuiDrih 

JohiiitiaMttUTK 

LjUuun 

Perth . 
M^mouth 
RoehrmUr « 

SL HBT^lebu34f 
Stockport , 
Stowmarkot 


Free Llhmrj i. 

Cltureh . * < . 

Library. . - . 

IJhr4iry. 

Llbroir .... 

Ctiurch . 

Hoeipitftl 

Teehnlui loBtituie 
Sehooli . 
Cbtircfa .. . - ■ 

CUy HaII 

Sflhociili . . , 1 

IVchiiloil InsUibLo 

Opbthalmte lloupiLal 

Schools. 

Sfhootiii. . . 


Vr, Philip C. ThieirooaftP, 
Mr. W. J. Tapper. 

Mr. Julies S' ^lieon. 

Mr. A, W. S, CroE*. 

Mr. Johji IV, SinipsQiiif 
Mi. W. X Tapper. 

Ur. Kdwin T, RalL 
Mr. ThcuiAs H. CollcotL 
Pttile^r Bcreslord PiLo. 

Str Charles Nicbolion. 

Ut. Jnb.tt J. Bonieit, A.B.SLA. 
Mr. H. Dsire Riyon. 

Mr. Frank T. BfitsRailay. 

Mr, Rilsrin T. UoJL 
Mr. ijoonirj Slokco, 

Ur. Matirioe B, Adomv. 


Copies of the " Kegulalietia ” have been sent to promoters of the following competitions, 
together with letters rtxitiesting that a copy of llie uf^nditiong should be eenl for the Institute 
Library. In cases where the conditions have been unBatisfaetory} lellers urging modifications 


have been sent to the promoters. 

BoJngor. Mawuni luirl Idbrivry. 

BaiHfor; Frw* Library, 

Biruiin^hnin: Muhicipol EiLcnaion, 

Blackpdcl:: Cb«pc1, 

BridlinKlcoi I BhnllffT luid Conceit fInJI. 

Coidiff: Branch LibrorieL 
Cavernhom: Library, 

OhMhunl; Lifaijuy* 

Eimtinouih HarUn&Hi: Sluniclpal DfDces. 
CoviinUyt Uuukipal BuilJiTii^ 

Diirvvn; Fitw Llbiaiy. 

lHHAfoni; Uorluary and Otnomr^a CpitrL 

Dorhy,^ Sehoola. 

Greenock j SobiMiti. 

Greenwich: Branch Ltbmry. 

Hackney; Public Library. 

IJoHtiiiKi: Ugcpitol. 

Hove: Libraiy. 


Jcbanneahiirii;: Tncbnuuil Infilitalc. 

Tiondoo : Now Connly Halt 

Luton % ScopJidairy Si^ocd and Toahniita] Imtltuk. 

Lythoni: Bchoolo. 

Ncwi^nay: Church. 

Nonrich: ^hira Houic Eakitrion. 

OneaU: Schoolo. 

Plymouth: ScHcwli. 

B^di&hH Lone#: I^blio Rutha, i£!], 
hipun: Hydro. 

St, Andrdwa: [nfectldua DiscaaBs EJospititl. 

Sl MatrytrboDe: Wcitcm OphliiBJmlc Hoipitah 
SoaLbwork: lubrory. 

Swadliuirtote: Library. 

Woat ISTOinwicih: Library. 

Wealclifi: Chutcli. 

Wigui: pjlemcnlajy and Bcoi>nilaiy Bohoolo. 
Woncestcr: Schools, 


At n Business ^looting hold on tho 1.1 tli May LueI year the old " Hiiggestiona ” were 
revised, and ordered to lut issued under the title of " Hegulations for the Conduct of Archi¬ 
tectural Competitioiia.” 

lu presenting the statement of income and exfiendilure, tho Ckuineil regret that 
Ftnaxico. Imlnnco to the good la not aa large as it has been of recent years. A glance, 
however^ at the extraordinary expenditure of X78S 5if. 8d. in connection with the Institute's 
opix>aition to tiie London Building Ada (Amendment) Bill, 1905, and of iBifl. 13s. M. in con¬ 
nection with the drtiltmg of the Arehiteots' Enrolment Bill, will show that this diminution is 
due to abnormal circumstances, and nut to any lack of financial prosperity. Ou tha contrary, 
the Council regard it as a proof of prosperity that the Jiislituta has been able to meet those 
enormous ehargeH and still show an excess of income over expenditure. As a nAtmral conse¬ 
quence, however, there has lieen no addition to the amount of the invested capital of the 
Institute, which still retnsins, as at the time of issue of the last Annual Beport, at £18,000, 
The Statomeut of Income and Expenditure and the Balance Shoot for Ibe year ending 
BJst December llXlo a.tid tlie Estimate ol Income and Exi>enditure for the current year are 
appended to this Beporl. 
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REPORT OF THE ART STANOING COMMITTEE. 

At tbfl first meoting of Ihe Committee Mr. J. Mac vicar Anderson was elected 
Ml*. George Slierrin yice-Cbaimiau, and Messrs. W. D. CiwiMi and James 
Hon. Seeretariee. 

Daring the Session the Committee held foiir and have had under 

lion the following subjects: 

New County Hall for the London County Counoil, 

Gloek Tower, St. George^s Cirooe. 

Wood Pediments and Dome. Somerset Houbo. 

Strand Improvement Boheme. 

Restoration of Nottingham Castle. 

Charing Cross Station Roof. 

Location of Peace Palace. 

The erection of a new County Hall by the London County Council was regardwl by the 
Commit lee as a favourable opportunity to endeavour to aecuro the best arehiteutiuraL talent of 
the country being employed upon its design, and the Committee recommended the Institute 
Council to suggest to the London Coimty Council the desirahiHty of securing this result, and 
offering to assist them in any steiia which they might take lo obtain it. 

The removal of the Gbeillsk standing at SL George^s Circus, B.E., and the substitution of 
a Clock Tower was considered by Ihe Committee a very undesirable proceeding; hut the matter 
waa brought before tho Art Committee al Loo Into a date lor any effoctlvo steps to be taken to 
retain the Obelisk. 

Since the date of the former correspond ddgo with ILM. Office of Works with reepect to tho 
wood dome and pediments of Somerset House, and the suggestion of the Committee that theHo 
should bo earrled out in stone so as to give them a permanent character, the Gommitt^ have 
to report that a further conununicatiDn has been received from U.M. Qffice of Works that it 
was undesirable at the present time, oix the score of cost, to ask Parliament to saiietion such a 
large expenditure as this would entail, and the Committee, in acknowledging tlio letter, ex¬ 
pressed the hope that it might be jKiBsibte to effect this improvement in the future. 

The line of frontage on the north side of the Btrand between Bt. Clement Danes and St. 
Marv-le-Slrand Cburches was again considered by the Committee, and the Council of the 
Institute were asked to make a representation to the London Cooufcy Council that it was 
desirable to set back the sastem end of this frontage bo as to obtain a wider alroei at lhal end, 
and secure n lietter view of St. Clement D(ujes Church than would be obtained by the proixosals 
of the County Council; more especially as the Royal Cbnunisaioii on Tradic has also made re^ 
commendations dealing with the widths of streets in the central parts of London, which recom* 
mendationfl are similar to thoee of this Committee. The Committee referred to this matter in 
Inst year's report 

The matter of the Restoration of Nottingham Castle w*as very carefully considered, and 
represoutations have been made to the Gounoil of Nottinghiim, that if any works are 

necessary to be done to this structure, they should be carried out under tlie supervision of an 
architect experienced in dealing with historical buildings, and who might eiifely i>e trusted lo 
preserve their l^est featurea. The Town Clark oI Noltingham bos replied that if any werka are 
to be done a competent architect will be consulted. 

The proposals of the engineers dealing with the Charing Croes Station Roof were very 
courteously laid by them before the Gomiiuttee, and Mr. Flockhart kindly undertook to nmke 
some sketch suggestions dealing with the ends of the side walls, which it was conaidered 
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very deairablti Hhould Iw treaUd m an urehiteetural maimer, ami also the wind aoraen, formed 
of stool and glass, snggostod between these end nails at the Embankment end. Tbesn 
tions have been fomurdod to the engineers, with a strong rotjornmendation of the Committee 
that if possible Iho Bailwar Company should adopt thorn, and a Coiifemnce has taken pboo 
between Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.B., and Mr. Tempeat on Imhalf of the Company and the 
An Committee. 

HEPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the election of the present Committee in June 1D05 tlm Literatnre Committee have 
held aix meetings. 

At the first meeting Mr. R. Phene Spiers was reapjjointed Chiurmon, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouee Vice-Chairmiua, and Meears. Leslie Waterhouse and A. Maijon Watson Hon. 
SeoTetadeft. 

The Committee, having had relen-ed to them ** the matter of revising the Liala of Rooks 
recommended to Probationers and Stndents in the R.I.B.A. KALEi>:t»An with a view to making 
thereon to the Board of EicaminerB,''* have apiioLnted a email snlji-eO'mmittee 
whoso recommendationB have liean considered on several occasions, and the Committee hope 
ehortiy to bo m n position to make iisefnl enggestjonB to the Board of EKominers, 

The Committee desire again to acknowlodge their iiidebtednesa to the authors of the 
varione reviews and articles written for the JemtsAL and to the publishers wlio have contri¬ 
buted many interesting w'orks to tlio Library during the year. 

The Loan Cotlection has been extended by the purthaao of further works in duplicate: 
those incteased facilitiea contirnio to be much aiipreciaUul by the sUidenb who tiso the 
Library. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as foliowa; 

During the twelve mouths ending on Iho 8Ut ^laroh ef the present year 213 voluniea and rt2 
pamplilcta have been added to the Libtiuy of tbe Royal iuAtiintc, exclusive of peticdlcivls, reports, and 
Tiannictious of Societioii, and ports of works issued in serial form. 

The number of worka presonted to tbo Refonmeo Library was 03 volumes and 21 pampUaU 

The works pomhased comprifie 110 volumes, out of wbidj G4 volumea were added to the Loon 
Library. There warn also 82 vcilqui^ prosonted to the Loan Library. 

The attendjmcc of coadiairc in the Relerenw Isbmry numbered 5,521 (Inst year 5,577). 

Tho number of works issued on lean was 3, L3G (last year 3,400). 

Thu nmober of lawks issued througli tlic po><t was 121 (kst 03). 

The number of tickets issuetl lot admission to the library, other tlian to mcinbcra of the lurititutc 
Or to Students and ProbatlDnars, wss 181. 

Donationa of books or pamplibls have boon tceoivtid from SloRsieur A. Foucher. Ifcrr R. Miitbusiiis, 
ELorr A. W. Weisanmn. Mtc. Arthur Cates, Mr. Beniauiiii Lugelow, Mr. Arlbur Crow, Mr. R. Pbuno 
Spiers, Mr. John Bilsont Mr. Robert Williams, Comit Robert du Laaleyric, and Mr. Jl. T. Ralafotd. 

The lato Mr. €. B'orster Hayward l^equecthcd fur the ilbq of Lbe Loon Llbrniy a rininl>urof vnlumcfl, 
which have been presemed by his executors. 

Mr. Raul Waterhouse, Mr. H. H. Statham, and Mr. B. T. Batcfonl liavo pre^ontefl original draw¬ 
ings by the late Allred WatBrhoaBC, A. Lippiti^h, J. K, Colling, and li. J. Johneon. 

Mrs. Arthur Cates has mode a donation of books to the “ Caics Collection.” 

Amongst tbo books preaentod nr ao(|iiLrcd during the year the foUoemig may Uh meinioned ; 
Koidowey and PucbstdiJ^s Dit OnV^Aur/icn in UnUrkaiitn and Supino*a Artt 

PUana ; Poelsart's PaiaiV dt Justice de Brwrellei ; AJJoa'fl CAmtuiw Af&tmnwitrj of ScQtiatkl-^ 
Moroni and Biagetli'a InUinli hi Lsffrm del Cvro deHa Chiesa dt San Pietm in Poni^ia \ Weiasimn'fl 
Da Oebakkm Steen \ Wciatlake'a d/ nlAaryw tw Mural rainftnj^; Jlond'fl Ovlhie Architecltire 

ill AVujfniMi; Bimpfion'u HittQry o/ AirkitectuTe (vol. i.); Do Baudot aijd reminlt-DabatV Lea 
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Brabaniuc j FoTHjhat’ft L*Art Orico-BcitiJdh(tjtts du Qandhdta {voL ij i Mujmy’fi D^igtta from Greek 
Fiut# in the Briluh Mit^cutn : Blomfittld^s f'n Arehifeciure ; aiid D'Eupcjtij's fpiffiTwrtiJ 

d' Arckiteciure (voL ii.)i, 
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REPORT OF TEE PRACTICE STANDING COMATITTEE. 

Niiifi roBotinga havo lieon hidd eitico the last A4iniia} Report, and throe moetlcga of the 
Special Committee appeintod to deal with the Loiidoii Bnildmg Acta (Ameudment) Bill 1805, 
all of which aere well attended. 

The following ofHcers were fllech>d at the cominfiiicement of the Session : — Afr. A. H. 
Kersey, Chairman ; Mr. Emeut Flint, Vice-Chairman ; Mr,. E. Greenop* lion. Secretary. 

The Cifp o/ Lotulon Exrape from Fire DiVA—The oonHideration of this Droit Bill, 
referred by the Council to the Committee, waa resumed ofter the date of the last Aimual 
Report, ond a Liet of Observations >uid SuggealioiiH prepared and sent to the Secretary of tho 
Inatituto, by whom it was forwarded to the City Remembrancer, who coorteonsly acknow¬ 
ledged Ub receipt. The suggestions received lull consideration by the Corporutioii; Committee, 
hot the Preamble of the Bill boing found not proved by the House of Commons Committee, 
nothing further was done. 

The London Building Actx AmendviOtU Bill 1803.—Three further meetings of tho 
Special Cummittee, after the date of the last Atmiml Report, wero held, and the Committee's 
final Criticisms and Suggestions upon this BUI wore draw up and snhmittod to the Council for 
forwarding to the London Comity CoiinciL llio Council of the Institute having decided to 
oppose the Bill in Parliament, tho Chairman of the Si>ociai Committee, Mr. .1, Douglass 
^lathews, attended at tho House of Commons on liobiilJ of the Institute, Tlie London County 
Council liaving withdrawn the greater (Hirtiou of the BUI, the remiiining dauses, relating to 
Fire Preveutlon only, were emb^ied in a new Bill and passed in a modified form, as stated 
in the Report of the Biwcial Committee already made to the CounciL 

The Institnte Scale of Charges.^The Council rolerrod to the Commitbee the Revision of 
the phraseology of the Institute Scale of Chargaa, particularly with regard to the question of 
the Ownership ol Drawings, The Committee are still engaged in the consideratiDn of this 
matter. 
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District Surveyors and the London County Council .—The recent proposals of the 
London County Council with regard to District Surveyors were brought to the notice of the 
Committee, and, as a result, the Committee recommended that the opinions of the Architects 
practising in London should be obtained with a view to memorialising the London County 
Council on the lines of a letter addressed to them by the District Surveyors. Tlie Council of 
the Institute did not think it desirable to adopt this course, but express^ their willingness to 
address a letter to tlie London Counfy Council to a similar effect, and a letter was accordingly 
written. 

Inquiries and references to the Committee upon points of Professional Etiquette, disputes 
under Building Contracts, charges for Architects* services, and similar matters have con¬ 
siderably increased, and the time of the Committee has been much occupied with their con¬ 
sideration. With regard to those dealing with Architects* charges, however, tlie Committee, 
with a view to limiting the interruption of their ordinary work, have asked the Council to 
consider the advisability of appointing a Special Committee to deal with such matters, to 
whom they could be referred as a Tribunal, under a Scale of Charges. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING CO\OnTTEE. 

The Science Committee have held seven meetings, with an average attendance of eleven, 
since the last Report was published. Mr. Lewis Solomon was appointed Chairman, Mr. Max 
Clarke Vice-Chairman, and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Bernard Dicksee Hon. 
Secretaries. 

The Committee have drawn up a short description of the tests to lie applied to Portland 
cement for insertion in specifications where only small quantities of cement are to be used. 
The inquiry into tlie present method of applying I>r. Angus Smith’s solution and other 
preparations for protecting iron has been carried on, and a series of experiments with iron 
drain pipes treated with different preparations is now lieing conducted. 

A Joint Committee, representing the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Royal 
Engineers, the Institute of Builders, the District Surveyors’ Association, the Association of 
Municipal Engineers, and several engineers, has lieen formed to draw up a series of suggestions 
for the use of reinforced concrete, as has been done in other countries, and the Committee are 
now collecting information. Some ex|)eriments have lieen made liy Messrs. Cubitt on rein¬ 
forced concrete beams. Memliers of the Science Committee attended when the beams were 
in the process of formation; the experiments are not yet completed. 

The Committee have reported on the Draft Siiecification for structural steel drawn up 
by the Standard Committee. The Committee have also l>een represented on the Standard 
Committee dealing with the subject of cast-iron pipes for heating and ventilating. The 
Committee have revised the list of books on science subjects recommended to Probationers and 
Students preparing for the Examinations. The Brickwork Tests Reiiorts have been published, 
and the work forms a valuable book of reference. 


FINANtES. 

The accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1905, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons, 
& Co., Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. Sydney Perks [F.] and W. Arthur Webb 
[^.], the Hon. Auditors api>ointe<l at the Annual General Meeting of 1905, here follow 
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f^h.'CliV rSBlItu, 

W, AtrtlTA WttlL 


TJie Council jsubmit an EHiitunto of Income anti Expendilnrc of Ordinary Funtfa for the 
year eading Slat DBiiambar 1008, exclosive of Entrance and Final Eiamination Fees :— 
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ADDITOBS* REPORT FOR 1905. 


Wo bavo cftrafullj ciimiiiiod tho accoiuUs of Esponditore and Incotno lor the year !&05, 
and have much ploasuro in roporling that we conaliler the books of the Instiluto liaTe been 
weU Btid accurately kept. 

Reference to the ERtiniate pnbtiabed in laet vear’s AniiUiU Report will ebow eeveral 
satisfivclory features. A saving has been effected iu the items of Ligftiiiig and Warming, 
General Printing and Advertiaementa, and an increased amount has tjocn received for sub¬ 
scriptions, eiuniiuutioii foes, and sale o£ publicfitione. ^Vith reference to the income from 
AdvertUemeulSi we are ghid to note that the sum in future will be brought up to at laaet 
A'ljOlX) ^)er nmmm^ 

The Receipts amounted to £100 more than eslimated. The balance to the credit of 
Revenue wontd have been neai'ly t'1,300 had uot on excess of oxi»enditure been incurred in 
connection with the London Bui Idling Acta Amendment Bill and the proposed Registration 
Bill. \Ve are of opinion that the ebarges iu connection with the former Bill are oxceastye, 
and trust the Council will romember the amount of the account when appointing a Parlia- 
menlary Agent to upp<i>Re any future Bill. 

It is to be regrettecl that only three eouapatitoTH entered for such a valoable prize as the 
Owen Jones Studentship of £iOO^ and only two comjujtilors for the Arthur Cates Prize of 
40 guineas. 

The number of the Hon- Asaociates remaiuB practically stationary, and we are of opinion 
ihai iliere slioald be no entrance fee, and that the eu^a^cripllon should be reduced to the 
nominiil sum of gdb guinea to cover the neceflaary annual eipauses. The result, in our 
opinion, would be a material addition to the numbor of meml^ora of ttue dues. 

We note that the eiale of tbo liuauceB is most satisfactoryj, and were surprised to tind 
that the remuneration of the senior altieials is not higher, partieularly in view of the salaries 
{laid hy other learned eocielies. This subject was included in the Report of the Audikirs last 
year, and the recommendation was moat favourably received by the members at the Aimiial 
Meeting. 


Miirub 10«G. 


Stonsy Pkbks, 

W. Author Webs 


^ Hon. Auditors, 

* J 


BlSCUSftlON OF TUH ANNUAL REPORT, 


Sir John Taym>u, E.C.Lht Fice-Prcstcimt. ia the Chnir, 


Titr Ciinn^x hAvin^t ranii»lljr pretenLei ihft AkuiikI 
llipan lo Lh« Uwtiltn WqJ Ilfl atlopH^m, UlD MiLk»h 

Acc^nidAfl br XEr. Bi-ctkii fP.p 
)[r, Wiu.!^ Wi(h:ii>wjji[» [^'rj, TiiiJtjf bi «ir<T a Iew 
otMimtions on the It'^port, EAid that iturmlxm woutrj 
nil »grt 9 9 a Ut th« promotu thf) lanitole 

|im>l fflxJo with nrnTd Xc Ibe »at«Hlcn of FelkiwK And 
A«s<M!u\t«: tU FeL1d«a nnd vrert bv no 

tneinft an ttulniporUml Aildiikm u> Hie roll of lODtiiiHrA. 
^Vilb reilATil U> Uw OoyiMiIlV oipra-dcn ot tegtei ihut #0 
largr A numbpT i^E SluJunM roiuAtncil rho ImU wilhoat 
nixKcr*! 14141 lo iHe yinAl EMOiiojiliiao. he hiul IiaaC thn 
gpiicrUiiUt; qE uuiw ut tlip biA^uLiiAlkici 

,uii] hii mciVi cAjr tlint, AUboush Ije Bboqlil ba iba lui to 
mtaintiM Uie impurLAOCo ol w £»r»in\itoni or to ihaLe 


ttkfTtn too EiUjr. h« di4 Etwl llml nol fiuahi«nt Hina waa 
^L vnti ia Lbp EajuttiflAUon Hall for mnnjr of ihtt pa|irfi itrl 
bcioTB UiE ntnUIdAlEA. Aa A SilQilimiUiir nt Ihc CEJUiilcid. 
Hemp fil iho Burvejom* tnnllutkuL, Iia katw lha aJTaci 
tiiiiiA biul on tha cAtidt^ien. ExaeUitiit, alovvr 
wercalnni IwAlnif At til n oloek ot Lhair WAtolitui to beo 
whelbcT ikajr coal j Lhjough ibflir work in ihd Umc 

■JlolttJ. if m LUtlii mnrp Umo wrn (limn foTtht woAing 
of th« [wpcTi It would iw? coculijoive tp Ihii intcfHti oE 
tUe AtWI Abti lo lha CADilHUnt^ii. With tEfomneiti 

t i Uiti drAvrin^ Rubralnotl for ihePriEn Aitd KiqdEtinhifw, 
ifr W'ooJwAfd rogRtMiJ tliAt onljaluvim dijrAwetn^vou for 
lha iniipDotion o( the ^rAwinjpi aI ibe AJpino €lab Odkirbei?; 
nod bn Ihml ii ihAi time otwilrl be nil^tii^ U 

woaM Afluifd m-inj wambitn au. a^paitoqll^ to tee Uioeo 


PCJWUSSIOK OF THK AJfKLfAL BEPOKt 


SGI 


i«rhkli Ufl Bitil olluf^ tiv know lioil b««)i 

unlcirtaii^tel^ obliged la miu. If iho time fwotd be 
«]iknd<K!. b> m Iwiit n fortnitflit, nol onlv Ibo oLiIct men^ 
but tbe Hltideiklv kLid tflia lietrEird la ibn (bsudn^i'i 

would liaveaij opportuuityor dtoing ihk Tbo Tefprftriw lo 
Ihe BbftndLtnturnt ol the ichuiUB for Euri^iiiTin^ n £lle for 
nfiw riifttilule j^nniutBEi woiiUl nol,. be hopp'd, clrler tho 
Cotmoil brOEQ eiuloavoiiritiK to Uiid mi odthitinUi uic fur 
prequaes- He himseU bait in^pEoted tbc Fiito refeTTod IP. 
(I rid hurt reni4rl«^, tw tia doubl Lho Counail hud done, 
that ]l WAJ JiUmMlitdol b^ rbfbba ot light whkib miybl 
(jifif rise (0 ibtlicnUtm. Tijeiti iioweviar. be atut- 

ikble flitea ftr>bab1«i fiit EJih InaHtiile. Ho hoped tlie 
dftjr wm uot \nx when the lbivii!| tn^titute of 

DriLioh AitihLtects would, bo ubie Ui sa^, tuf iho Sun'o^ors' 
loiitituLkin were able to say, Uant they wr.ro hnuiserl in thuir 
own pidmiMa. Ho wilti llte oUeerrelionh iti Uib 

Heporl wllh e^{vil !□ ilie hear^ etpePdituro In oppcMing 
ibo Loiidou Con Illy CcunrH'i HiH in t'Jirboiiianl; hnu of 
etmnie, ad they rJl kitoir, lu opjmae a Bill ailcceaafally WM 
n coelty hu?une«sL CounieJ did not work lor noihina any 
iiioro tUEiii arolil In-te ilid. Nevorthok'ifS did seoui u 
very luge enm of money inrlecd here expended nn logul 
oliorinii lot iho vixrk. liekrrEiij to tUt [Hini^raph nn lo tho 
sLnttui b( Dlslrkl Hurfeyort, whote |t Wm tainted uut lliel 
ihe Building Airi Commit toe oT iho London Connly 
Cuutieil had ht'pughl lorwuil cerUlii proLi^udo, uid Uiot 
the [sHtituto Connoil hud luggosled tho dMinhilily of 
the DLslliol SUfToyorn reoflivLog n fixed salary, Mr. 
Woodward said ihnt Lori Welby polnleti ont ibat there 
wao not IJkoly to be any tukri'lng dminclAlly.. lie (Mr. 
WeotfwFU'd) ventuiad to «y—and he liopftiJ no inininler- 
pretalion would be ptnoed on hi$ wgnla—that Lhiire wifu; 
no dealre whafever nn the pari ot the Coring Council 
to uvin money. TTie diNirt waa to get tlip DIetriol 
ftoTvoyon under their thumb. That waa ibo yceret of it. 
Their idea wa^ that if they <arald pet iba Butricl Bur- 
voyoris as iialaried uiUoera. in n year in' two they would 
be able to tell tllela that they mual obey ibe dictate* of 
Bprihg Oardena. Do aprecd wiih tUn Contioil Hint it 
wiLu Tfljy diitfirahlB ihat Liitrlet HiUTeyorH ohould be 
piAoUsirig arohltecU. They dH knew, for example,, in 
tho cMise at Lhoir latncnted triand Mr. Wooiittiar]HF, fJiai ho 
brwughtio brarnnthcifuewtlputMnbtiTitled to hjmbytmildR'ra 
and afahileetn a knowlodgr of the dJihcuiltin of a practia* 
ing arohltetsl^ and dealt wiUi ih« nr&hllMt hi the bEialneM^. 
like and bnlftful uriy to vliieh .Mr. Graham had referred. 
With rofoJtiaea la the How County Hull for f loiidun, Ulorv 
wai ftoruo conaidenble nrnblgulfyi to bln miitd, ab^t the 
paragraph Jn thoKoMrl wliieh alntedthat the CdunoU had 
advised the BaUhliahmotil C<nuuiill#a to institufe a " com¬ 
bined Open nod Invited Hjmpotiliun fy be judgt^ by a ^tiry 
of aoseiMn.'* Hr oonlDaM:d hla ignuTanw an to what '* a 
aambinedopenand Invited rom^Utian was, hqLhe trualtd 
ihnL the liiatituU', whalevar they did with Iba pfupsMed 
Hi^ir] do Vilie, would not tiomlnate ar auggesL In any way 
wljakvar lliouainei of locmbcrs ot the Inatltuio who ohonld 
tako part fn a Urn Ited eompetJ tion for that work. Tbo HAlel 
do Villa for London abanid ba a pctfectlT a|)on competi. 
Uon to be taken part in by any Urltish arehiteeu He hoped 
that the Royal luatltiiUi oE British Archilecti would da aJl 
lhal thay cauld to BoctiiE an u|«!a oampotitiun, and that 
they wanM not farther tho ideui of “ a coniibtnDd opon and 
JMviuid eompetLliuU,'’ beoiiUsa the Word ^UiviteJ Jumnt, 
bo uRumed. that tho (amifnn Camtly Council tbould in¬ 
vite rortain mambera oE the Instltulo to head in dedugnX'; 
and hn hoped that would not be iurie. Tllen vriu a nfet- 
onei! in the Hoporl to tho Ijomlon County Cononl by-laws 
wifli rijfpect Urdraina atid the dtawing-, to Iw* topplja^i. 
flvciy momber would agrtn' Uiat Iheso nH[iiiiwmenis were 
BbRalLitely abounL That au Eiltdiltae t sb uulil have lowarte 
hU til lent V money and hie own limo hi g:lvlng idavaLions 
and spcUaiii to ahow w&lar-cloMla and lavatoitof was, to 


hi* niinJ. a most unwarrantafahi and unctdlnd-for iqipoEii- 
lion upon twtcpftyers and building ownnnit and U waa n 
troublnwmn tnatler to arohitecta, far whioh they ^uld not 
fflako an «da«|uate aliargn if fhoy hitd any cauHrcieuce at all. 
With regfttd to rwent edoctiona to the Fellowship, attention 
Wiiui oallod to the fikct that n poll had been dablntldtd by 
private iuauib(<ri> and hud reRuited in the rujectioti of 
twrnty-two non'Ariosi ate candiihttoii. Tho tubjeeb had 
already been dlaonsAed in thnt roatn. There waa arinthur 
olixttoiii in dnne, and ho irtuted that iiiembarB would not 
thbi time niter infa anyaaleiiL fur axeludlng theea parti'- 
onlar men. Every tuombor who vouid at the Institute 
a( cvmnw, the right ta hlackball rniyona ba liked, but 
this wiu imt a (iimution of bEackballins any speciido 
member; it wiis a ijuestion nlfeeting tlxo whole pnnelplauf 
udmlRsian. becniue the twi^n^ two tenim TejcctCHl were all 
non-.\ 4 «i>ciate caudidiktcs^ A Iinondon man in btdng hlack- 
bfklled for the Institute, or any oihor body id llie loud, dni 
not feel it so much; but a provlncml mai] would feel 
it VDty much Indeed. He was In a mon conaentnitad 
urea; liix fiienda uud Uic public in livi ponlctdar distrivt 
wuuld kimw lie mu up for eloction; nnil to hAve the 
fact fipnind abrtnld lllUt ]ie‘ had been blnekluillerl by the 
Institule wautd be mast delrinicuiBi to him in hia prne- 
nice, lukd miut make tiim ngret vety much imlood that 
]]« hud put himself ttp for noDi Ination, aa he had becri 
Invited to do by the Institute itself. Sttnely if members 
hmt SLifTkaisnt aonfidenca In iho OouncUt and U the 
Council ittijEiired, they did. Into Llie anEocodants and 
to lhi\i protesnionnl cnpficlty of thf^^ nmn, Uiey ought not 
to nntor Into thMO cabala to bbuskball Lbcm, ns Itad been 
done on this occauon. He hnpod Ute .inggnetloa tbni wa* 
LEitown out when ib^i matter waa iH-nruascd before, tliat 
lilt- imrii'Ml for bringing to an cud the piviBent poaitlon 
RhauJil be extended to IDOV,, would bu ndoplcd, ■nfhntthos.e 
mon who had bceu blackl^Ucd only, he hopfsl. for lha 
rnaaon he hod etuitebt might have nHothct chance of lining 
ndmlttoti, which they wuuld imf hare unles.- they defcitrd 
thal parl^ Ha wiua vary glad to Bor llmL ll»! fuatitule 
hm] had f77;t I'Jx. Kbf. bcqiiealiuHl to it finm a MtES 
lifouri-. Hnw anyone cnuld have thought to brova 
muncy lo the tnutifuto for charilahia puxpcMBH ” 3m 
did not know. Tbu gift showed EdilgUillir prasoirnae on 
llm pivrt of Miw Moore, because tho Jf77n 10*, tOrl. cama 
to Imnd at lUc vary lima that they liBil expend<Hl In 
Opposing the Loudon County Cooudl's B iB J Thai, wi thout 
doubt, was a charitable Dbj(>ct of Iba Institute—and 
the loud ODuld be al once made good E With releramTQ to 
the CoTvgrofi!! ihn Uapont gave thum tho plenaing inforntov 
tiou that l!4i^ladios luul agreed to Lake put In It- He ilid 
not know whether ihoec Indian worn pnefcEAlonal ladicti, but 
it woi very saRsfivetory to iisar tltal the Gongroaa wiu tu 
be to hlKhly burmUnid- He oouJd not help wondering^ 
however, why Uio Council liwl decided to givo a garden 
party to the CcngjwHe- tH wH thr inane, wretch^J fdiEtivfUni 
ever dovued by human iugnnuiiy n garden party or a 
aonverBozique Vae, to his mind, the worst. He hopL-d SOimD 
oHter form, of oTVlertiunmcnL nmre ennducive to tna enjoy- 
mnnl of lEioee it was httondod tor wonld be arrangCLt. 
Coming to tbu Ih'pqK ut the Art Mtonding ComuiUtoe. ho 
had very littio to say to ihaL except in ndaitmCC to the lino 
of fronlaKc to the Strand, wharc it waa auid that a better 
viow of Clemcjjil Uaurw Church would be obtained. 
Although be might bo aceuHed of vandalLviii. he had looked 
at that sito very many timer, and hu ccutd only vay tlial 
he hhOLtld like to w Sf. Clement Hanes Cburch removoij 
cntirvly. It contninini itothini;: oE archiro^inal Intoreiit and 
very little of [t^chil4^atnrnl inioreat; and tf it were mmoveil 
they Wirttld And it would aiMirt up a very Ikno 'riaht which 
he was ■um wnuhl etimpmuate tor llm toss of the eburub. 
The nutlcu oE the InAtllule Couiidl with regiird to Ciiaring 
CrOM Btolleii Wra> good. tVlih regard to the Ltbraiy lie 
WAti Very glad to find agnlo the reoord oE a (uU attondancq 
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of reailer*. TJmj lidthbcr of Ttr&diTfl 5 n t(w refElftRoe I1.bl»lrj 
.ittiuunltfl to C.B'Jl, JinA iho numbof of work* lejairif on 
k«n U> Tbat wiv-l ^ very a^Bt^bfadOTy fltaiU: of 

Till! Library slaliaUctit too. »howe(l oxMllent work. Tlicy 
werw all vvrr 4 'lwl to And the Library fruniciitoil by Buch a 
limiP DuniW of Stodeoti. The Standiug Oom- 

nnttee'e Kriwwi rnfcnrtd to the IdAtilPte^^ Boole o\ ehwpfi^ 
Thai Male w&i ftviwd some eicbl or ten ycers ago but tt 
vvi ov^a time lor it to be l^*u» there wojfl 

iiiuty mmblguooi paraffraph* in it. tVith the baformotioti 
obtflinwl from the ruanv iotSon* which Imd been btouaht 
elriM thi' lofil rs^-loiaiit they could iiuprove ihnl bawIc con. 
nidcnhlyH Tim Fractic® Coininiitee^fl Report eooeluihsl 
with tho following jiropofiolt-■ With rejjiua to qne^tiort* 
ih^Ungwilh architect^' chwijciH the Coninnittes, witii • 
view to limiting llir intomiption of their ordiniUT work, 
have nsked the CoLiMctl to consider the lulviiMibility of 
arpolntitnf ft Spceiftl Oommlltee to deal with eunh malwri 
to wlkooi llier oodld bo Tetetted us a tribtLnol under a 
■emiu of chart's.” With that he Ihqraufilily Ke 

thonght thftt tJiPte 'VB* a tfniBl ilcul iw much teferem^ of 
ihL* nalore u> pahlie boaifi lueh bh the Iloymt Inetitole 
widtliD PuiTctura' InstitoticHi: many ol iheot tereTenecs 
nuflhl to Ro to" (trbllrBtora and omptres, and be loughl o«t 
ilue cawiisr u-f lLla(jn.nts, \\ hUc dtitputAnt# cotilu 
lend to inci tnfttitatir ftnd Rct all Uie infoimailoii they 
wonted, ond I love the case* *011124 wilhout ony pojmont, 
they would hod the nnnihet of nflareneea eJaftys fwi 
the Enenuwe. If the PrsolKC rommltlM’i saggeBtiqn were 
odopied B greBl deal of good would rifuilt. hecuuw 
nuhody would object to pujiug o Bmall ram lor tefemng 
ihc muLler to a proimr arbitrator. In the Soience Htonding 
Committoe'e Report ihfTP was a teferepec to Miiusn^ whj^ 
led him to make im obBerration abwrt mortnr whk-h caiyhi 
bo of inlercrt to tliM* *fho hftjl not read the oase. Tlio 
London County Couiwil brouRhl an adlon with regftrd i® 
TOortor which ralhet turned upon whethnr to the prinpOT' 
lions iMcie^d an architoci woe juetified in espKlinj^ ttifei 
of eftmf ta one ol slaked lime, or three of sand to qoo of 
unslftked lime; and u the dlflrrence was about. 5(1 pel 
cent, to bulk it Wft* ft uiJitler nf imporlaoce to architeciU 
til tlir futnrr, He did Unt know whether arellllMll es a 
mte did. hut U hail not been hil prnetlce to spacify 
whether hr mwint, in ftayinR "ihr« to me." nlftked or 
unslakcni liimi. Thn case would makr arehiieci^^ specify 
elmrlj what toury did mean. In the Firuinirial Statcmcnl 
thiTO waK ti tclMtuce to general npaira.’' Ho might 
mrEition that whilnf tJic impw on i'lastor-work was bemg 

lawl a fortnight ago he wAi Icwkingup at the oupoto In tbit 
room a* a gowl toUnnce of plaster work, and ho noticed 
ihnt Bovetal of ita roBfttofl wctc broken. He n-oohl 
aUEcent that touit of the tnancy tboy wrro golsg to bIId- 
cale to mpalri ehould be ullliHod in the rwtoratitm of 
those roiwttoa. Coming to the Atulitors'^ Itopnri, he re^ 
aiemhfr^ years ago when he was llonomry Auditor to the 
Iimtituto that ohjeolion raiii#tl to the Auditors’ Th<port 
boing read at .t.nnun,l Mooting, but tbal it imght to be 
nratUheTeaftor. wai filad to find matters altered, and 
tliAt it was now the rule to print the Auditors' itotKirt and 
lisuG it to umnilwre with the Annual Itoport. This Audi, 
ton’ Ihiport was toiy intcrcslini: rnading. ifo nolinrl thpi 
■avluit; that hail boon eJIi>rto»l in tlm lighting an it m on, 
A ftugjtrfttitm was miuJe Uy the Auditors, which was open 

la ilie M«!tlrrg to obMTvii ujuin—ifis. that uti* guinea 
Bubwrtplien instead of two guineas ihonid bs aekorl from 
Honorarr Associates, to cov« ths newowary annual di. 

"Ho thoroughly sjrrwl that if Hu* autiMription wcirf 
^need to one guinea itey would grt a vast uceesion to 
ihi Honorary .Aiooclato*, which woulil aihl cnuKideTahly to 
ihr lutiiH r4 tin liU'tUuUi. ouil inVoJti' v ry lillfo oxlra 
work'm liftrt of the ,Uff. Ue liopiH! lliul suggesllon 
would bfl coiisldcTod by the Cnunetl. The liiiat para^pli 
ol tho Anditora' ltL‘i»rl rvferiml to tin? miuoitotalliUi of 


the Buntor ulhctala Ec teuiocnbacod sAyiEig lB»t yoar 
thal he thought, frem a canaiderilile aJtpeiienBB uf the 
Miilor nOtolals of iha hiatltuto. that thoy oiarfl doaerriitR 
of BOnu) BubotaULlal HtddHinn pj tlwir aalarlrti. Of 
course nno inurt pientton namesi. There wfiro Er. 
Locke. Mr, Taylor, Mr. DirckB, and Mr. Noithovir — 
‘wto (li?tDi45ti Hit - wfantu o[ ih-siT lilTlii ■atid 
caorglrK to the purposi^ of the Instltuie. but wheme snlaiiea 
compaxod very uufikvoarably with iho^e rrcelred by 
untoiaU of other pnhhc hodlM. i'ldiem was. of ooi^riiet 
one difllinguiehcd miiiulK t of I'artlacucut who laid no man 
wo* ever worth nu.i'ra than il year, toil who Iiuw, a* 
Cahlnrt Ministort did not hesilato to takeiiis t'i,l>LHJ E) In 
hi* opinion they ooald well alfonl to rivo n anhslantial 
iiKliiiliori to tlie Salaries nf the i^ntlumfui he hml iiaiUBiL 
In Donciuslen, ho could only say generally that he ihuiiijlil 
the progTesn of the In^tiLuie was good; that it wo^ goioR 
on well, not only for the twuefil of ihi' bialy of AmhitocU, 
but for lhi 5 public gcntrnlly* nud U* fell aura that if the 
Aasocktea and tV]to*B would work as they had don* 
duHng the last five yearm ihr InsLituto would be, wlutt it 
ooght to be, tlto only thercJtiRhly pepteieutativa tody oE n 

very great ptofasaion. 

Mr, E. VV. Hppffos said Mr. Wuodwfinl h4ulgnneiiq 
thoroughly thru ugh the Ikipnrt that imfy lltHe was left for 
anyaJiS elwi to say; hut he thought the ljutitu to was to Ijo 
eongratnlatod on it* derioloa to award tlie Itoyai ftold 
Medal to tliat emi nenl pointFr Kir Lawitmcp AlniA^Todema. 
They all npiircdatod the honour he did iheui in so Ire. 
qncntly aitondinR tbsir nioctingB, and rMiogntBed that 
atomiR iMiirrteTs no grealer man could have l>£on chossn 
lor each a disiiDctio^u The number of I’rohatiamirB and 
Studenta was perhupe a itukitor for saiisfuotiuii. Hr did 
not wish to be ooTisldvred a jieHsimlst.hot ai the same limu 
it WM n roHttET of Very ssreoua considemtion what (hfise 
S.^14 young genilemBo who were now coming Into the 
profession wo^d liu, looking at Lhefttiiount of fompetition 
there is, nut only In this country, hat alflo in lim Colonies, 
wbnm he believed, the oampctiilon was atmoft a* ijravt m 
al home, Thai led him to emioraij Mr. Wood ward'a 
Tcntarks with regaril to the now Canniy Hnll for Jjondnn. 
It was moat deairabU’ that it shoold be an opeu edtopeti- 
lioit in which all Rrlthdi arehitocP> should nivr the np^ 
liortunity of ootapoUeg il poaoHde, Tliere wenofUBtanccs in 
foreign ooontries wheni these prat t eompctitkin* mme ih rown 
Open—the one for Califerma ITmvarsity, for IntiLuEice, in 
wbieh flritlah BrohileCls COUipoied. U would bn a very 
great llung if in thia eae* the competition could be thrown 
a]Hm, not to the whole wovld. but to elT British architects. 
He wftA i^alte In accord with Uic iwUnn of ibn Council 
with ri>}i;iiJ‘d to ihrir further rndeayoura to get tlio frontage 
line oet hock at the east end of Aldwych. It could he 
accontpliahed. he ihoELghl, without ai^y serious loss of 
Diciuiid tout, beeauiiB tiiai nun uf Ahlwyoh would bn the 
least need of the twn, and It would bs itultc poaoible to 
nduDB ih* width very neikrly as niNoh u it waadasinihlo 
to iru'reafe the wldEh of the Strand, and open, up what Iei 
I lia Tniud, aflhough not very liandBomr, was an, item lu 
the history uf arebitoCtUTO In l.«nilonvix.. Hi, Clrmont 
Danr-i Chupch. which Mr. Woodward appreciated bo tittle. 
L’urhiipt It hniL no iiarttoulnr nriiliKCilugloal InULivrl, hut it 
hEood on the sito ut tile ranllti of the old Lauiuh village t 
It cgntiLioed olno, hi} balieved, Ibo pow in whiob l>r, 
Johnson woe wont to worahlp. He uaite aRr{s;d with Mr, 
WDodward’a views u to Uie London County Couucll'i 
ncii^ultelTl'FntB Lui the luattei oE dralnB. There was a re- 
fereriM in the UFiport to tho two dulfgiito* at Eim Con* 
Itienoi' OM hiuoka Ahatcment hidil Ltt.sl year. Ho did not 
know wb htlu'r any accuunt nf the reSllU ct those proceedings 
would appartr in the JurijN.tL. hut this was one of the 
most ImpDEinot thiiigii Umt couliL occupy the atlBiition 
of ATohltort*. Ito tboughl tliat they wore very often 
great aiimare to the matter oE iheir 11 Etc*. Eiut only with 
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TCf^nl to ]i« itlTf^tnR Iho ^molto nnirancct hut aIbo jw it 
nffectnl Hid dk^-lind. IIid hutriblj' iit(l)' oontrivbiidM of 
idl kiiiclB And idiK|ie!i un chimnFj-EliU'kA of Mi^ie ot otjr 
{juliliD huilititigs (jail« An 'the mAttrr of 

Vta^ nnr nrhinh lni}{hl bo put to alt tniiti;^ iiii'Ji Id (itl 
pnutical Actiwtintutod with tiiilecilH Hira-p of out old^r 
BidiUeoU bait BiMUotlltllti Lu team in Elie irmttdr. 11 b dulfl> 
gmti^lAtod thd JuBtitute on tho hd^iuest of Hie i7T3 oti'l, 
Appart^ntijr k'fl Lj nomc reluLLVo of Sliifs Sdoucd,. who iiad 
onijr tiijoTdil ibo intJUToe during li*r lift-i The Counoil }iii4 
A very oneroiij work IhtifoTO them, tikd the ofhaiiJi aJito. in 
the ULatterof the doUiLlit; C(»ii|{TesL fie wiua £ure jtwaii the 
duty ot every member of the tniHtilute to help in the 
uiatter aa lu aa he dnuld, so Lbal. the llutltUlc niLfliiht hatB 
nothin^' to be (wharonii of in roMivinu here, for the flrat 
tiiuE.',. tui^hik'dia fFarn all poxtB oE thn woirlil. It WAB the 
duty ot nienkberE lo pirvent Lta hotni^ a (Ailare, ti> b« 
bnythiu^ but tile greatBst jKf^ihle sncceMw With rtgiLrd 
to the finnoniry ^enibeia« eTcryoiiB Iww In EngLuJiiJ vu 
trjlnff to do whmt lifl could to increAW tJn' eufenff oordiate 
willi FfAiite, and U the ItiHLltuh) L'-uuJd indiltn ttu^re of the 
leading French arcitdtHjetfi to become HonoroTT CorTtspoTid - 
Ing M«uhert(, that wouJil ho one way of fofltering the 
mltfitf —and not unly vitli Fmuce^ but aliiq with othfr 
ODuntrieiL The Itononry A>KO<;iAt», iio might point out, 
had the Talue of tbnir BuhseTiptiotla in the JoLniiAL and 
p<i»lai»a, do. Ko waa alto In iiccord with Mr, Woodwanl 
with rrgiu'd to the qilBstion of BAlundB. He wulB SOte 
the JontixAr, continnod to ba a credit to the tn^tltute. It 
Imd iccciTcd the pTalisB of foocilftl lUnili liorti tuld eniEndnl 
nif-n in thia ooualry, who conHidanN] that the mnldity 
with whioh it WBE puhlEEhed, tlic matter it oontoliiml, and 
tlio lllaatratlatta niailr it th« puhllntion /anta prilWJn^ of 
the archiieotiifal Eociotlea cif Euiti|>B. The Ufi^tont on the 
wholo he DonaideTiHl a mo^t iiatiafactory om?- 

Mr, JfiTCji i^LiTRA [F.] eaiif that Mr, ■SV'tnultraJiI 
nppotirrdi to crltidac tlio nction of the Council in AdTMng 
thf' |,rj[biEon County &iuncEl to haTc a Oomhined. open niid 
invited oompctitioti lor the large haH they pi^KT^eil to 
eraiili and he did lint anm quiU! to UinbTiitArHt whit the 
plinm '' ooroblncd open and iimteiJ competition ” oicanL 
it tacant thlB. if ibere wils n pacoly upso com|MtitLoii. it was 
piacticnlJy irrrtain that acune architect* WoaM not go id 
fur It ; bnl If, eoinbii]<>il with ibo public oprii cuijifk'tition 
allovinit anyone to eutiie in, mi inTitatiod lo compclt 
wwii is^dcd to half a du^cTi archlteotHT not nccoMArily 
mcmtirra i<t tlic inatltuie, a i>cry iiiueli tjelter eoiuiH’titXon 
a'Didil rasult,, becauiie these invited atchiloeta nbu would 
not Ollierwitie oixiipote would ho irvcIuHlvd, Tliol the 
Crrunoil'a aoLe reason for advfiltig the Imndon County 
Council to cctnhine th& two Bjateiud. U'ltJi regard to Mr. 
VV’oisiw^ud'A reniarka aa to thn recent li/btleh —he liardly 
knew flow to drijcn’lw It foroihiy enoughthe oorvuilan 
nf the lait cleBlfntl to tile Felluwshlp, he eordLally 
apn»Hil with him; hut uTifortmuttoly the Council hud no 
power and ui> dLucioliurj hi tlis matter. It alter 
ihfi pobliofttioTi ot the nnjnea of candidates im Foliowahip 
a Certain number of membon demaml a poll, the Council 
liad im eptlan hqt to aaneel ami labo a poll of the Oonermt 
Ikaly. It put the Itiatitiito to ronBiderAbln DXpenMCH. arirli 
it did a gnat deal tnOre than ibatr bamtiSe unrlar the 
lly-lawa if a [loll was donijurded It wiu ncccAMry that 
iljere ohould be n certotn proiKirticui of njUitniitlfo voles 
|rv ncgatiTCB in aider that the candidates afanqtd bn elected, 
it could OAiily lie undentuod that if VLUlnc^papcn went 
out all over tile ooiiutry« A Injjtc nuiulwr ut mum but* 
Would MLy that tboy knew nUthhlK nbunt the Candidutoat 
and wouJhI uut \ote At all. no that if a poll wai daiiiandrd 
the Chanece wc^e alitiCHiit tan to ane that annie of the 
Candldatca wiinid In lilackbolEed. Xu one frit moiu 
seriouHly (Jiati the Council tfia ifrent rasponiilhliity which 
nwtAl upou tha&e «hv dUDnutdild A poll, on what be 
vosnured to think were i|ulte Insaflleient TCaaom. tl fiad 


b«on resol veil in C-cncral blccting of [he Institnte that np 
to the end of tlia pment year tJm door vnu to be lett open ; 
ajaLl it was decided that illitii then focUitiaa ahnuld lu 
giwn to nrchlurLa, ninny of whem had been hi practice 
fur A mnaidrmblu number of yaare ottd DOuJd not be 
expaclad to ooiue np tor the ciammatloD—focilitiaa were 
to be ipvctl to theto lucu lo joitl Hio lUBtltuto. He quito 
agTfed with Mn Tl'oodwnjtl^ aflcr what liad occuiradH that 
it wtiB very dosirulilc tbiil the lime tor olDBing tUi* Fcllow- 
ihlp shuulil be ertendod to the end ef nuat year in onler 
that tfiDMO who hod saffored ia the laat poll aliould have 
anoQier opportunity of Enterings ^Vhcthcr a poH wauld 
bo asked tor and the Rama thing occur with regard to the 
cleaHon to Lake plane neat month he did not kiioWi but ho 
Tontured to fspreas tbs' hope liia* ihcwe momboTW who hiwi 
ptaotically lumped together In one body the pciiple to bo 
rejected—pDi only thoae whO might have been only wven 
yean in praottew, hiit motiy older pmetitionore lu ttio pro- 
feialan who had been few 1^0 yoarn anil even yeam 
ID piactica, and who now wluheil to booomc FiilJo'Ws of 
the Inulltuk — wmdd think twine, thrice, iilid of toner 
befnre they pat the Ifinlitute to th^ eipcnAB quid tho dctri - 
mant cau^ by ealuiig for a poll tor the cotididjitea wTie 
were tocume Up tor the Eleetinn, With regard Fi the srtm 
bciiuoaUiHl to the InstiEute for “charltabk purpoaes,” ho 
did not know that the ^ cliarilahle porposea^^ attochinjn to 
ih^ beriueit would iiecosHrlty prcTcrvt the tnstiluto fjroiii 
apportlnokip BotuB of the mooey to piirposee which might 
perhaps rallwT widely carer that dascription. He did not 
agrt^o with Mr. Wood word IhaE n conveVBiuilunB or n 
pflcden party was ihp most objectionable thing ihir 
[nsititulc oouid artumgo. He had found, ntid he was BurC' 
Mr. Wnodwaid lioil atw, the opcit.oir eonvemainnes at 
the ItoEanical O-ardena moiit delightful; and given a line 
sTuiunnr evening he thaoght liolhinK wnuEd he mom oon^ 
genial to tin’ Tiiany fotoign im-RilK'n of the Congrvsa thnn 
to have such nc cvoniiig at the Dotaaical Gaidoits. 
With roftard to thq report of the Ihacticq SStanding CorU' 
mittoQ M to the Imitltute conuLlLutiiig a eonimittec to deal 
Vtiih matten of atchltecte* chargeli, he ajireed tlmt if luch 
a commitEce oonld bo Inetltoted with power to enforce Ite 
ilt'cliloni, it would be a very gteat thing; but he was halt 
jiftiiid there would be no pnaiiibdity of enforcing aaeh a 
deciBion. Them was, as membvrs ul tho Institute were 
aware, a Crtmmittce ol the rouncll on professlortaL qa>f 
tioiLB which Dltcp liad nmUorB of thlB Bort aubmltlcd to lE^ 
and tliAl Cortimiltec always cndttavoarpd to Lake a broad 
line and give ihclriulv-lEta to the best of tlindr judgment; 
but he was by iia mtiiniK atiro that the iluLl tilt ton of Buch 
a commlitec ab propoiiod to dcwl with such niattorv would 
really meet the caset hqoftiiso he ilid doI nufc how ite 
docifioriB ootild ho entorcviL If they canid get any sqii of 
umetlon foe it, it would he a good thing; but wheluer lliey 
could or pet hab a tllattct uf Optllion, Thrtir Wna one 
remark In, the Etepott nf the .Amfitom Lc Agmed with. Ela 
Bhonld like even to go further lEum lEwsy rBcouiniended, 
Ho reteneil to IhcLr auijqi'estlon thut there should be no 
Dlilrmnce Im for Honorary .AuocLatefl, and Lhal thfir ipl> 
Bcription «houlJ b* redu^ Eo the tiominal lum of omi 
guiliDn. He could not help tliInking thnt the Institute 
was now Ln a nbDlBien tly powerful jiaaiilun dnauchUJy to 
disperiHe wiUi Bubserfptionf from JEononAry AsaociLates. To 
Enjciittio ati HoDoraiy AMOolate of the Inetltuto was really 
an hoiTonT both to tlia nmn who was iidntittod to member, 

atiip and to the Inetilutowho admitted! him. and personally 
ha dill not think I hey ought to flvk Honorary Asiioclatoa,. 
many of wham wine men of emlnonco in oUior wallni of 
life titan ihelr own. to jiay a <uhscHplhin at all. He 
thought it wuuld probably odd to the dignity and Weight 
and BtAndlng of thn luBtituto if tliey ctectcil Honorary 
AasoelAlM purely on an honotary fooling. With regard to 
the remarkt thut had faUon Incun Mr, Woodward and Mr* 
Huilrou At to the odtolalB ot the tnstitstet he ccirdiBlIy 
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conctmr^ Hr wm quiUr KOr* that U wmild be impoMible 
foe anj body to have a more hardworking and honourable 
aetof oftteera than the Inetitute had; and ahboogh mitbing 
had been ipedally taid on that point, bn idiould like to aek 
the Meeting to pass a cordial vote of thanka to the 
Honorary Hecreta^. the Secretary, ami all the membem of 
the Staff for their excellent service and the hard woiic they 
had done for the Institote daring the past year. No one 
who had not had experience on the Conneil coohl in the 
least tall what the work of the Institute was, ami it would 
be. he thonght, a pleaaure to the offidala to have that vote 
of thanks paaa^. and he had mocb pleasure in moving iL 
Mr. C. H. Bannix fKj said he was glad Mr. Woodward 
ha*! called atteation to the paiagraph referring to the 
Urge number of stmlents remaining on the lleglMter with¬ 
out proofing to the Final Examination. He (Mr. 
Itroilie) bad spoken on that matter a good many Annual 
Meetings a^ It dwterved the most s^ous attention of 
the Coun^ and he bad no donbt tliat it received tliat 
serious attention; but hr understood that at the Sur¬ 
veyors' InatiUition very particular care waa taken to keep 
in tooch with those men, and he ventured to suggest, if it 
waa not already done, tliat they should sdopt Uie lines 
followed In the Surveyors' Institution. The paragraph 
following that mentioned an exemption from the Pre¬ 
liminary Examination, and altboogb it was not mentioned 
in the Iteport he should like to say that he had been very 
pleasnl to read that a certain exemption had been granted 
to stndenta who took the four years’ eoorse at the Archi¬ 
tectural Association. That course must be of enormous 
use to young men. and It was exceedingly wise for the 
Institute to reeognise it. With reference to the parsgra^ 
al^nt the Pistrict Surveyors he quite sgreed with the 
remarks that had prwioualy bean made In that room, and 
with the action ^ the CwncU; but there was a very 
wrloOB matter which was not referred to. and which eonld 
not be referred to in the Report; and that matter eras 
IhU: he was given to understand, on quite reliable 
authority, that there wm no fewer than eight District 
Sorveyorsbips at a recent date unfilled; and with tSe 
death of their dear friemi Woodthorpe there would be 
nine each vamutries. The County Council had appointed 
what they ealltsl teimp(inu 7 men to fill those plao^ He 
believed it was a fact that very few of tbuee men held the 
eerlifleate of the Inatitute. and therefore had no right 
whaterer. except as a purely temporary rxp^ient. to hold 
the position and execute tM duuee of District Hurveyon. 
He believed the position to be absolutely illegal; and U tlic 
faets which bad been stated to him were true, he fell that 
it waa Iturtunbmt upon the Imditutc to point out to the 
Lonilon County Council In no uncertain terms that 
their action was against the wvll.being of arohiteotii and 
building owners throughout the Cuunty of Isnidon. 

Mr. doits SuiTKB ; And alwi against the law. 

Mr. Rs<‘pf . continuing: On the question of the in- 
or«at^ widening of the Strand one read with great 
plesMurc in that morning's pspers that the President of the 
Itoyal Academy referred to the matter at the ILA. dinner 
on Saturday night; and he understood from his remarks 
tliete was a depatation going from the iloval Aa^emy 
to Uie txmdoo County Council. He hoped that if it was 
pthisible for the Institute to seooml the efforts of the iloyai 
Academy, and for the Royal Aeademy to second the efforta 
of the Institute, the fwo bodies wotild work in unison on 
t tf*« matter. The Loodoti County Couneil Rr-Iaws with 
respect to drains were bad to a degree; and how they 
ever got into the Regulations of the Couneil ho eonld 
not conceiva. He woolil say but a few words upon the 
•oiioo of oertain members of the Initilnte with reference 
to the last cteetion of Fellowa He had said what he had 
to my at the last Rosioess Meeting ; and they knew that 
at meeting a CtmimiUee was appointed, one of wboee 
dntiee was to revise the voting-paper if that se em ed 


poseible. That Committee, be believed, would loee no 
time in informing tho Council of its decision. He merely 
mentioned the matter now so Uiat the Council might 
expedite the matter; and if they eonld agree with the 
recommendations of that Committee that the voting-pepere 
can and should be altered, the alteration should take place 
at onoe, before the issue of any voting-papers for the next 
election. There was no lime to be in the matter. 
On the report of the Practice Committee, Mr. Woodward 
mentioned that the Institute Scale of Charges aa pub¬ 
lished required to be altered. Hs was one of those asked 
to snggost alterations that abould be made, and he went 
through Uie dueument with a view to suggesting alteia- 
tions, but he foaud it an exceedingly difficolt job. It was 
exceedingly difllcalt to decide what were the best words 
to use. He vras quits sure the l*Taetioo Standing Com¬ 
mittee, if Mr. Woi^watd eonld make those alterations as 
dnently and readily as he could talk, would receive his 
vrritten communication vrilh the greatest possible pleasure. 
With reference to the question of charging fees to the 
Honorary Associates, he thonght if thev were going to 
interfere with that matter at lUl it would be far wiser for 
the Institute to adopt Mr. Hlater's suggestion than to 
charge such a •mall labacription as a guinea; because a 
guinea obviously, he thoo^t, would not pay for the 
Joumcsi. which thoee gentlrmcn no donbt received, end 
tha postage Uiereon. If they were going to make fresh 
regulations it would be far better to do the thing well 
and handsomely—to dron the subscription altogether, and 
make the position a pnreiy honorary one. 

Mr. A. B. PxxMMaa [/'.], //on. Sreretarj/ cf lh« N'or/Acm 
ArchUttlural Auociaium, said that, as s provincial archi¬ 
tect and SecreUry of an Allied Socictv. he felt be would 
not be doing his duty that evening if he did not say a few 
worda He was one of thoee who bad been very hardly 
hit by the laat election-'not peraonally, but as the Honorary 
Seen tary of an Allied Society. He. In accurdanee with the 
wish of the Institote, ha<I approached several of the leading 
architects in the North of England, men whom he believs*! 
would have been a credit to the Institote—men who were 
as good as, and many belter than, any belonging to the 
Institute at tho present tiiueu He felt that the membeiw 
bv whose action those candidates were rejected from the 
Fdlowalitp of the Institute had done the Institute a very 
great amount of injury. The question of the expense to 
the Institute waa a very small one compared vritb the 
general injury that eras done the Institute. Fortunately 
arohitecU in the provinces did not blame the Council for 
what had occurred ; and hs bclbved many arohitceta 
throughout the kinfdum, had they known what was going 
to he the result of UuU election, would not have neglected 
to reoonl their votes for the candidates. If tho gcntleiiien 
responsible for the reanlt batl taken vome reasonable 
course and blackballed men under a particular age—for 
example, men who had lieen only a few yean in practice— 
it vrouid not have mattered; but they r«jectc<l men of 
standing, men who would have been a credit to the Insti¬ 
tute. He should like to sav Uiat, as an Hou. Secrciaiy lor 
one of the larger Associations in the kingdom, he knew 
perfectly well the enormous amount of wo4 done in con¬ 
nection with an .Allied Society by the offioiala of the 
Institute, and if they worked as bard in oonneetioa wiUv 
all the Allied Societies, as hs was sure they must do, tbs 
officials of the Institute wore a credit to it. 

Mr. Mxx Ciaaaa (F.J aaid that as Mr. Slater’s proposl- 
tton hsd not lisen seconded, hs would like most cordially 
to second iL On page 51 of the Report would be seen a 
small item •• Brickwock TesU XIOI. 5s. Od.** Very few in 
that room knew the amount of labour the production of 
that book neosasitated to at any rale two of the members 
of the Institote Staff. He unfortanately had had a good deal 
to do with it; and if the work he had done and the Ironble 
he had ta ken bore any relation to the amount of work 
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ubich Iwp of Hieiitufr Ruil. ttKil Lo ful into it, Im lllaD({1]t 
Mr. Wftloif"* wDrdH wflra a very B%ht EEiDiHcam qf praiuo 
tor tils? Dnpnof Utteii irarillEniFn tr&iiflhl to l^^ar on their 
Fer&onuJfy be? waa very mneb obli^d to tlia 
OucKiil tor luLvinif jiublioL[?d lUv hoot, tor 4t would be 
uBiifqi. bn thanghl. to hotb AfcKitthOLa uid GnHineem. .Mr. 
Woculn'iid covure^ no iiiuab nToand aniinaJly in hii tc- 
marks on iJu? Itoporl, Unit It vu oltno^ fmpcuidble to gtt 
in a word on a snliject ibaL ho Jiad not looohed upon. 
With rotiarii to ibe Cobgresa, hcworar. he would lil» 
tn knew uhetliieF ibii Oonncil toid eetituatod wlmt it wm* 
t^ofog to co»t. Ha a»w thal Ihoro was a fluto of 
down for the propoEeil itardon [urty. but there m>aji no 
retorttneo to the otbar eiptmses of tbB CongieM, whidh hu 
thnuffhl would be uuojmaaSi He woj) afml?! ibrir ojtt- 
matoii lifilancie of would be reiy Jnrjii^jly dcftwu 

upou tor the CoogFiwa, On tin? burning ijitaittEn qf the 
election or ruther non-electiou of oandtdalirs for the 
FolLowdhip, he wonM BUjiiRoat to the Cnnudl that It 
might ftt any rate condnec to membqre^ k]t?>witig nomo* 
thing about the candidaton if llicir jkgd etaied in tbu 
volldK'iBijier. ^lembtrs^ ai be hnd obserred, won? apnthe^ 
ito. If limy were not so. and if they totleved thi:.Jsad of tfaa 
CtmucU. tbe ciindicLibs ailmtttoil by Lbs Couodl would f ie 
etoEtfxh H?.’ knew lliat pmiiy London FiEtinbcrs refraiitod 
frojii voting iKoaiUL? they knew northing abtim the candl- 
ilatoa: coniteiiuetiitly m they did not Ycrte tor tbam, the 
adverw votoa coentod iu a hfglier nLLio, FJb would lik^ tbo 
Council nriTieuEly to oonEider wlieiber itwtu not jjqo^lhla to 
inflsrl I he ag«. A man who whhI into pruMice at oufr aud. 
iwxmtr. and had cnnipleted hii eaifun yean when be wai 
eight atid-twenly—bt iiaesitlonod vwy nmoh wbather that 
was tlio kind of man who should \m ailmilteii to the Fullew- 
"Wp- AftSDciatf'S quflht to bs given Homa cn diL 

TIjoag young men who wer-; iLaving away at llie Associu- 
rlun iiigbt after nlghi wure itoing it for the purpoAO of 
paBeiikgihc InaUtuto E xaniinrition: imd they dvarrved a 
CTirtiiu amount of en?dit wimxi they did puM jl They very 
nAtuTallyobjeatcdn too, lhatayonng man of thirty ■houhl tw 

wumiltod to the Institute FBUowahip wiiltout tmesing aoY 

csatnmattoT) at all. If Uic eigo of iho candidisu? were ituertoii 
m the roung impor, iw on*, be Uioughl, wnfuid think uf 
blackballing a man falriy atlvaneod in yqjin and wei] 
known U a TDputohkv arclutoct, bocausc thi?y would under^ 
Blit ml ihal thing? bail cliauigriJ atnes In- was a yotmg man. 
With Tcgaxd to the reirujon qf Rm Sroia of Chiuvos, be 
cuoaidcred It a moat danjtr’roaa thing. If the Bewto of 
Clutr);i.w was jki i.tmUnuolly being revijwd U would kw: tu 
pres tigs and woiibl qnaee to be tegaidsij u the praisUee 
ureuatotn, TIik wrirding might lw< rcriaed, but oartalnly 
nnt the c?.4oncf ol iho document. A man with any bust. 
nr«s capacity. aaJ wb* wai not a/rnid of his cllenta, wquld 
bo ablo to nuike bis own amangcmcftlH aa to clmigei. It 
wae only the pgapls wlici did not ciuvi to make a duliuihi 
amngfineijt in the firstj placa who toll back upon the 
Inatitoto Hcale of Ctmigci ami the Itmrtloo Coromlttoe and 
the Coiarnitte* of tbu Council to find author try to Qml outj 
what they ought to rhurgo. ami whether they oouid get 
iheif feel from ihclr cljenta witbciuL spendtug lh*lr jiiouhv 
in Cl court of law- Tbc«#, he thouglit. WEie uot tlie gentle. 
nmn the laritJtute should waste ll< tiene on. 

The Cfujiuisx mill he onghl in the fitsi place to out 
tha niotiun, wliteli had betm propofled by Mr. Blator and 
iWMKideLl by Mr. Mss Clarke, that the thanks of the Inati. 
lute bff gWi'n to the wboloof the oDtotnls on tbo Btasr for 
the admimbls OLanner their duties hjvl been porfoniH 5 d 
and for the amouTil of work ihoy liailgct throiigri. 

(The rEAolatioij was oatriMl nnauimously,} 

Mr. tl. IT FtLJi.owiK pBTHva [F.J asked JintEi to say a 
tew wcti 3& before the motion for |ho aduptfouof tbs Report 
wuput it had been ouiis deli^ttol, be Euid, to liear 
Mr. Woodward go u IhorougUy into ihc R^n aa he 


did.. Tlicid were oiio or two of liia touiaika wbinh 
ought ta bo eBpcoEally enfarwd. Tha exhihltian of I ho 
■tudonto" dtowuigA for so abort a tfuin was wholly 
InadeiiualB. The drawinj^ tbia yoor, whicli he had the 
honour arid privilege of examining moet caroftLlly, were 
of excoptioniil mcrtl j. aiid it did one an fnriui'nso drol 
ol gcdnjf tbnaqgh them. The cjMlIojiM of tbs 

nnici.ght4]3uuiahtp -ftlSil tlio- fltu^ibodji carfl "by ttit 

work woe ilossrvtng uf llni highcHl poeniblo juaiae. Tlio 
exhibition was worthy of Lborough aLudy, not only by 
fltQrJonts, but by the profe]iaii.En gtueCaliy. With rtipard to 
tbs new Couiity Council huihhng, Mr. Sbitor had atnwly 
an^'orsd Mr. WoodwardgncAtfon. ft wijuld be retnsm- 
biM*d that dcaigxts for iho Ccmneil Halt hail appeared in 
oou ol tba dully ilSuftmtod paponi. Jl waa aa extremoly 
lUfSeiilt queiiLlan. An u, humhic moutber of tlm CuanelF. 

fteaiire mmnhsrH that they had gcinii most cftT*- 
fully Into tlis maltin',, nod there was no aurt of Idea of 
appointing mon floleiy from th* Instltato; their idcttwa.* 
ihiU Some of the boet known men Iti iho profo^cn thonJd 
Im? mvitoil to tokfl part In the Competition. Tliers wiLs Oroe 
matter Lliat be wished to menlkiri. As Tcgarde tlm vital 
Ljucutma ol reglsLntinn w3]lch had hci'n worrying ibom 
KQ long, h* thought thn preseut iioeition of aHain was n 
mattor of oongnbtulaLiiin for ths Invtituto. Ii hjid bean a. 
sort of akslaton'^E head bclwcou thom fnj iiiany years. 
Hut they had at Ladt comu ht KiUln hoaljt upon which both 
aldpH oould abok* banda and work togelfaor for ths good of 
tbo nrehEtoctural pitifsamon. It bad been xuggeetod that 
khc o-f ■L'flli^idiildrH ihouM put QD tlm r]pti4i.g>|uvpej¥; 
wejj one at tbo CouiioU felt very aorn about bho ead ovetit 
whioli tonic place In ths rf|i|Di;tlo]i of I* rtmiiy orosllont 
trum. He ayrnpathLud ontirtiy with the butt aiieakrt in 
hid view luaL the ARdOClatea might look iwioe at a 
^wng man hoforo voting in hii fnvunr; but on ths bwt 
balloting tilt thers were u* m/iny wiiU:.|i.iiowti TiameM of 
incn who hull Hons oxosllcnl worlt tlmt it wae a tbousand 
fstloA that th* cbiicicu of thrlt nulethig the Iruitltuts iia 
Fello^'n nhonhi be pine attogslbnr. It wue wvEdpot lliat 
they could not at thuir jtge, Jiftar twenty or thirty 
^Jire' liraetiCOT enter for the Axsoriatoa' sinmimitLon. 
TIm idj^ ol atmting th* aga, Im thought, might b* 
ebjcotod to i^ some. Ho thought perhaps the nuni^r of 
iftOfs in ptnctwa might be pul. StiToly If a msu ha<l 
hoflu tso, Of toon, or twenty jsara In pruL'tic*, thnt omfbt to 
^ enuugll if Ills CouaoIE hiid pjisAed hid dniwiugK and 
toun d hid other tinaliflcniiorva eatirtactory. Aa rvjiank 3 J i o 
■utu left to ihe Inatitqto lorcharitubls purpowsa, ho ihaugbt 
ihni^ v]ih iho cEfUnii ol tiva AitjhitjpclA' IfaHEToT^iit-Socitty 
srer Ustois ihcrti, Et wciald not b* very long hrlorc evanf 
|jsjinj of tliat sain would bs i)ei.'iJs^ 

CnArajiix, iq fcrtnally pntitng the motloin.'aaid 
that IwlvMii Mr. til Her and Mr. Fryniie manrof the points 
nusoil iluting the liiwanioii had Ewn olcfired np. ALI tho 
oiimmcntc on tlto IhrjUirt he ihougiu had been nf *n 
ehamnter, with, on* or two trfdiug exceptions. 
AMlh regard to lhi> result of the poll on thr Iasi occasiw, 
whi ti fo muiy Oandidatos for Pettowaliip wars blHokfaallml, 
ihs momiKhri whu bail spoken on that cubjset bad tho 
Mtl™ sympathy iJ the Council'. Ths Connell ?v,]m 
amloud to da everything thi?y oou3d m prevent aneb ji 
flaacto 01 ] a fiitun? oceuHion ; but they were paworloH to 
prevent ft. and they diuhL tlimcforo fall hack on tbe good 
wtuflo of the vMlirig momhrrni. \e iv^gardi the -iTTfl, Hfi. Hkf. 
that waa a Iw^usst to tlie Inatitute. Mina Mooro htul hml 
a llfelntsmst in the fand; the hnd Jiirt died, and thi; 
prlneipiU oami! into Lbs poN^ssion of th* intomsl. A gijod 
deal liaij b*un void about tho Inutitute Beale ol Clutrgi!*. 
Hial. he thoughL, wbj adangeiiiun matter tointort'ers with. 
■*^s^uld ba only entered into after liiil ennsidoration, 

^ The motion for lb* adopt Ion of the Report was lEiou p d l 
and (timed tmaulroously. 
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CiniONICLE 

The President 

Members will be glad to learn that the President, 
Mr. John Bclchor, A.R.A., has recovered from his 
long illness, and was able to preside at the Council 
Meeting last Monday afternoon. In answer to an 
inquiry at the Annual General Meeting in the 
evening. Mr. John Slater staled that the President 
luid h^ most regretfully to give up the idea of 
taking the Chair at that meeting. The long sitting 
of the Council hod fatigued him very much, ai^ 
be felt tliat it would lie wiser to go home. The 
President's place at the meeting was taken by Sir 
John Taylor, K.C.B.. Vice-President. 

Annoal Elections; New Nominations 

The “ House List *' of members nominated to 
the various offices on the Council and Standing 
Committees was issued to memhers on the 21st iilt. 
The following further nominations have been 
received conformably with By-law 80, and the 
names appear on the voting-papers issued to 
members on the date of the present number of the 
JouE.*<AL:— 

As Mkmbkrk op Council. 

Adams, Maubick Binuham : nominated by 
\Vm. M. Fawcett, M.A., F.S..\., Rowland Pluinbe, 
Professor F. M. SimnHon, W. E. Riley. Colo A. 
Adams, E. Hwinfen Harris, K. M. Bruce-Vaughan, 
P. H. 'Tree, J. E. K. Cut^ FeUovt. 

)IuKiiAY, John : nominated by Thomas Henry 
Watson, E. Guy Dawber, R. Phene Spiers, F.8.A., 
Goo. H. Fellowos Piy'nne, James 8. Gibs^, And. 
N. Prentice, Sidney H. J. Smith, FeUoict. 

SooTT, William Gillukb : nominated by 
.Tames S. Gibson, Alfred H. Hart, 0. H. Brodio, 
Max Clarke, FellowMi C. E. Hutchinson, U. 
llardwicko Langston, Harry W. Pyo, Jssociaiet. 

Tiltman, Alfred Hesskli. : nominated by 
Professor Aitchison, ILA., Henry L. Florence, 
R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., Wm. Flockhart, Sir Henry 
Tanner, L8.0., John Murray, C. Harston, Henry 
Hall, Sidney R. J. Smith, Alfred Gonder, Lacy W. 


Ridge, Chas. Fitzroy Doll, Fred. W. Marks, Alex. 
R. Stenning, 11. Percy Monckton. II. B. Garling, 
T.Taylor Scott, H. Phillips Fletcher, John Looming, 
G. R. Crickmay, R. A. Briggs, Professor R. Elaey 
Smith, W. Hilton Nash, C. Lynam, M. J. Lansdell, 
Arthur Wells, Philip Henr)* Tree, Fellows ; Thos. 
M. Rickman, Walter Millard, Walter L. Spiers, 
J. And. Minty, Arthur R. Mayston. Associates. 

As Associate Member op Council. 

Young, Ernest Alexander: nominated by 
T. Taylor Scott, W. A. Longmoro, A. Saxon Snell, 
W. J. Burrows, Fellows ; A. Basil Cottam, Thomas 
Gildart Mansell, Thomas 0. Yates, Associates. 

As Memdehs of the Science Stasoino 
Committee. 

Fellows. 

Dickske, Bernard John: nominated by Sir 
John Taylor, K.C.B., Edward A. Gruning, John 
Slater, And. N. Prentice, Wm. H. Atkin Berry, 
C. Harrison Townsend, W, A. Forsyth, Alfred 
W. 8. Cross. 

Keablrs-Wood, Herbert Duncan ; nominated 
by .Alex. Graham, Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., John 
Slater, Wm. LL Atkin Berry, J. A. Gotch, C. 
Harrison Townsend, W. D. Cmxvo. 

Associate Member. 

Youno, Ernest Alexander : nominated by 
T. Taylor Scott, W. A. Longmoro. A. Saxon Snoll^ 
W. J. Burrows, Fellows ; A. Basil Cottam, Thomas 
Gildart Mansell, Thomas C. Abates, Associates. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

Cokmial. 

the recommendation of the Board of Ex¬ 
aminers, Uie Council have resolved to empower 
raprosentativo South African S^eties to grant 
exemption to Candidates from the Preliminary 
Exa min a t ion on presentation of certain certificates; 
the standard of such certificates to be previously 
•pprovod by the Board of Examiners. 

On the same recommendation, and in response 
to proposals tnaile by architects practising in the 
South African Colonies, the Council have decided 
for the future to hold the Intermediate Examina¬ 
tion in South .Africa. 

Exemptions from the Intermediate Exantinatioa. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Examiners, liave decided to grant ex¬ 
emption fn)m the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Ex¬ 
amination to those students of the Architectural 
Association who have passed through the four 
^lars course of the Architectural Association 
in a manner found satisfactory by the 
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ExemptioDfl rmm the Preliminaiy Examlmtioju 

Oa tbo roeomraendAtioti of tbo Hnird of Eli;- 
aminora, tbo Council bflve tesolicd ki oceept 
tho School or Leaving Certificate of Uis Oijford 
and Camhntlge Soho^ Examination Board in 
Lieu of Lhp ProliiQiiiar^ Exemunnlion of tliu 
loBtitute, pmvidod Llmt such CortL^to Ineludea 
ail the subjects of Iba latter B^niination. 


Special EleetJoa to FelJowshtp:. 

The CoTincil at their meeting on ^fondavt the 
7th inat-t oliectied the fdUowing gentletnaH to 
Foliowflhip of tbo Institute nud^r the pm^an to 
By-lftw 3—vise. 

PATEtifiK Uii*L Thoms^ Pr^fdmt o/ the 
Dundee Inaiilute of Archit^Uf of JR 
Boform Dundee, 

Obituary; Edmaud Woodthorpe and George Lew. 

Mr. fldmund Woodtlioi|> 0 , If*A. Oicn., who 
died of acute pnedmonia on the Srd insL at the 
age of fortj-iMJVtin. yiMjrs, wofl elected Associate of 
the Infltituto in 1882, and Fellow in 18!)2. Ho 
had been for r^ny years an aotivij worker for the 
Institute, aorving on tlio Bnaid of EKaminers imd 
on the IWtJoo Standing Commltteo, and for the 
last two years aa a morabor of lbs Councii, Re 
hold the Appolntniimt of District Suj*\'eyor for the 
Northern Divieion of the City of London. 

Mr, Alkxakdeji Gjsajiam, F.S.A., Hbft, Secre- 
tanft in tnaking tbo annouDcemeni to the Moot¬ 
ing last Monday, said that Mr, Woodthorpo’s 
name was familiar to them nil. Most of them 
Imd eiporioncGd his sincerity and kindness of 
heart, and his agroeahle inaiiDor in- all hie deal¬ 
ings with them in h!a ofiScial capacity aa District 
Sutreyor, Those who Imd oomo in contact with 
him always fannd him reasonnbte in hia interpre¬ 
tation of the Building Act, imd ready to assist in 
the Solution of soma of thoi^e mysterious cLiuses 
timt were often difficult to oomprehonl Mr 
Woodthorpo lute endoarod himself to rnonv of 
them by his goodnesii of nature and friendly 
actions. As a inmnber of the Council he took an 
ftotis-e part in the Institute worit, and was always 
loyal te the lnfltituL&'—Mr. Graham, after a refer- 
cnee to the funeral arrangementfl and the mcmcndal 
serrico io bo held in the church of fit Lawrence 
.fewry on the 0th inst, went on to oipreaa the 
hope Uiat mmy membt r* of the tnntituto, cape- 
cially thoBG in the City of London, would attondi 
the service in nieEiiory of tb(dr old friend and 
Hillcaguc.* In conclusion ho fljfkcd the Meeting 

memoci*! pervlct hsM te the crturdi af 
HI. LdWrenee Jewry cm TVcdnE&daj, the UWi imiL, a timM 
nvtnbor of memW wEia (mAeiit, On, Jnethuk. beinjf 
cfflciBllj by the The ftmeral look 

plaev At lleiulley. L^phook. 


to pass a resolntion that a letter of sincere eym- 
pathy Iw sent to Mrs. Woodthorpe and the family 
upon the sod bereavement they had Eustainca, 
and exprsasing at the same tiiuo their apprecia¬ 
tion of ths late Edmond Woodthorpe as a worthy, 
kind-heorbod ttum and a gcod colloigUD, The 
resolution was carried in eifenco. 

The OoK. fiKCitETABY further aniioiiucod the 
death of Mr. Gwigo LuWi whose iiAmr, he mid, was 
not BO familiar to the present genemtion, oa he hud 
attained a very ad ^nnew oga. Mr* Low was elected 
an Aismeiate in 1853 and a Fellow in 1660. fiomo 
few amongst them hml hiul tmnsiiotioiis with Mr, 
I^w, and had always found him a vnry pleasant 
man to deal with. At one time ho hwl n large 
practice in the City of London, and made him’^ 
self particularly active in tho ward with which hc 
wna^ assocfati>d duditg a long career. On the 
nmtion of Mr, Graham tin Mooting passes! a 
roaolution tliat a letter of sj/inpatby be sent to the 
reprOBOQtatrve of the family—(Mr. WiUiani Ealpb 
T^w, an Associate of tbe Institnte). 

Mr. ’Wit, Woodwaud said he should tike to 
add a fen" words to those which lnul fallea from 
SJr. Grabam with rcforenco to Mr. George t^nw, 
whoso funemJi it was his piunful: iluty to attend 
last Saturday, ITe had known Mr, Low a great 
many yeara; and although be hod not lately 
attended tho mootinga of tho Institute, be took a 
great interest in them up to tho very lastr and 
always read tho .ToimrtAi.. In the con me of con¬ 
versation with him on many occasjons ho hud 
bmid some most entertaining anoedoteH conneotod 
pdth members as far hock aa tho sixties. The 
interest ho took in the Institute lasted, tiD felt 
JuetiEod in saying, right up in the end of his 
eighty-BOCond year. That was a lesson, ho thought, 
th<^ might oil take to heart. 


REVIEWS. 

FIRE PROTECTION, 

Tiie AV«' / 7 rr /VtrfwiiVrti /or iiffflAjn: Articlii in tfw 
** S^iwfiNniti Cmlur^ far Apnl h|f M(iryo*i HTilse??. 

It 18 to me always a pleasure to find memhors 
of tlie R,LR,A,—especially the younger lucoibers 
—evincing a taste for that literary work wliich 
should form no incODsidonihlo a portion of 
architect's education, Tbo school of architoote 
of the dttS-it of fimirku, Donaldson, Pennellinniei 
Cockorelh Kenr, and others chip could iiamu, 
attached more importAnce to tlyle of w^riting 
tlian, L am afmid^ many of tho Tnchlem school 
would care to acknowledge, and instances nf tlio 
Rccunwy of roy statement rifuiy tw found in the 
carher contributions to the Z)¥ctu>tuirj^ (t/Amhi- 
teetnre of the Architectursl Ihiblication Sooluty, 
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the volamee of which are in the InstitnU: Library. 
Not only should good literary style be cultivated 
(or ilii own sake, but I know quite well in 
man^ instnnees, clearness of diction, intelligent 
and intelligible form in reports upon professional 
subjects,^ have very great weight when brought 
before clients for consideration and doterrainaiion 
upon, porhap, serious matters of expenditure, 
and upn toe furihoninoe or abandonment of 
enterprising schemes. I am constrained to think 
that tolerably correct “orthography'* may bo 
relied upon in all candidates for the'arobitectural 
profession, but I am by no moans e(|nally satisfied 
that their “ caligraphy *’ would be found to bo 
quite so acceptable. Young architects little know 
what opportunities they lose hv iinrfAdable letters 
and signatures, or what work passes into other 
hands because of looseness of expression or inde- 
hnitenoss of real moaning. I thorefoiv respond 
with much pleasure to the invitation to wr^ a 
note upon Mr. A. ^faryon Watson’s contribution 
to the April number of the Nitutfernth Cmtury. 
Mr. Watson is one of the younger Associate 
members of the Institute, and the son of a 
respected Fellow of very long standing. Some 
years ago a contribution of mine appeared in the 
NiwUenth Century, and I feel ouitc sure that the 
honour I felt luwl been conferrcti upon mo is now 
as keonly enjoyed by Mr. Maryon Watson upon 
the insertion of bis article in that important 
periodical. 

Wo are all now tolerably familiar with the Fire 
Clauses of the London Building Acts (Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1006, but Mr. Watson has so written 
his article that it will be of service to the lay as 
well as to the professional mind. It is too late to 
recall the origin of this Act, hut, personally, I do 
not mind repeating that the lachM of the Fire 
Brigade of the London County Council itself, in 
connection with the dreatlful fire in Queen 
Victoria Street in June 1902, luul much to do with 
pnalisiiig Londoners in the drastic way which 
will be more fullv realised after January 1907, 
when “ existing ” high buildings will oome within 
the pur\iew of Spring Gardens. Mr. Watson 
describes in a thoroughly practical manner the 
whole effect of the .\ct upon now and existing 
buildings, and his references to some of the 
ovidonoe brought before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee fully ninstrato the difticnltiea attemling 
the carrying of the Bill. Of course the promoters 
of the Bill lost no opportunity in conjuring up the 
frightful risks every dwellor in London ran every 
moment of his life of being burnt to death; and 
it is rather singular that these blood-cunlling 
stories should have synchronised with the aforesaid 
fire in Queen Victoria Street; that before June 9, 
1902, buildings were certified to lie safe if 
sixty feet high, hut on June 10, 1902, they were 
decidedly unsafe if more than fifty feut high. In 
“ factories '* forty persons wore all right prior to 
June 10, 1902, but after that date twenty persons 


wore in imminent risk of being roasted to death in 
the same buildings. There is much virtue in the 
blessed word “Mesopotamia," but not half t^ 
value attaches to it as to “ smoke logmid" at 
Spring Gardens ; in arguing fire cases there, one 
fe^s alisolutely annihilated when confronted with 
the splendid compound epithet “ smoke-logged." 

Mr. Watson quotes the useful table of buildings 
affected by the Act in certain streets, which was 
produced by Mr. Riley in the course of his 
evidence, which table shows that “ for the 20H 
streets selected, the average numlier of buildings 
whose top^ floor is over fifty feel and under 
sixty feet is 6*46 in each street, the average 
number of buildings over sixty feet is I'll in 
each street, whilst the average number of high 
building actually certified as fit for occupation 
under the Act of 1891 is but 0*23 in each street." 
So that, as Mr. Watson points out, on the score of 
height alone, “ it will be evident that Parliament 
has bv the new Act sanctioned intorferenoe with a 
very largo number of buildings which were outside 
the scope of the Act of 1884," and it must also be 
borne in mind that after January 1, 1907, the 
op<!ration of the .Act comes into force with regard 
to “ existing buildings," and it will affect many 
fine new buildings not long ago erected, and quite 
up to date, but, as it may turn out, not up to the 
dale of January 2, 1907. 

Mr. Watson devotes much useful criticism to 
^0 “ twenty-person buildings ” and to the “ nro- 
jec^g shops," as also to the important questions 
which will arise as n*gards “chango of user " and 
other details of the Act which have not yet Ixjen 
fully grasped by those who will have to expend 
large spurns of money, and suffer much dislocation 
of busioi^a in responding to its provisions. How¬ 
ever, it is an ill wiml which blows nobody any 
((ood, and. as Mr. W'atson remarks, just now there 
18 room for omploymont of those concerned in 
building operations; and although I may per¬ 
sonally think that all that is needed conld liave 
l^n supplied to a largo extent hy more on- 
lighten6<I cflicioncy on the pert of the Lomlon 
County Council Fire Brigade itself, it is eviiicnt 
that a greater number of {lersans think differently, 
and Iwnce the now Act under its “ non-informing 
iiUo" of the London Building Acts Amendment 
Act 1905. Viu. Woodward [A*.]. 






Deroa and Exeter Society. 

TJe Annual Report of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectantl Society states tliat members have 
increasod by eight during the ywir, and that the 
roll now stands as foUows:—Members, 50 ; Asso- 
oato Memljers, 1« ; Associates, 81. 

The Council express regret that there has boen 
no response from the younger members of the 
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profeagion in connection with tlte London Archi¬ 
tectural Association whereby students of the Devon 
and Exeter Architectural Society may join the 
School of Design, and therefore the itook Pri/o 
offered by the S^iety lias not been awarded. Thu 
Council again regret the absence of enthusiasm 
among the Associates, as shown by the rare attend¬ 
ance of tlic younger memlxtrs at iho meetings and 
also by the lock of competition for the prizes 
offered by the Society.—The Conncil have dealt 
with several matters of importance to the pro¬ 
fession, including a protest to the Dartmouth Town 
Council against the unfair conditions issued by 
them in the competition for their municipal build¬ 
ings, and. in consequence of not receiving a satis¬ 
factory reply, the members of this Society were 
requested to abstain from taking part in the com¬ 
petition. The Society’s suggest^ amendments to 
the Building By-laws have again been considered 
ami reported upon by the Borongh Engineer, and 
are now receiving the attention of the Special 
Works Committee. 

Glasgow Institnte. 

The Council of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
call attention in tbdr Annual Report just 
isanod to the facilities for study which ore avail¬ 
able in the recently established Glasgow School 
of Architecture ” conducted by the Technical 
College and the School of Art, and they urge that 
atteixlanco at these classes should be mode a con¬ 
dition of pupilage in the oflices of all moinbors of 
the Institute. The Council recommend Day 
Glosses in place of Evening Classea where possible. 
The Diploma Course in the School of Arcbitoctnro 
ensures a comprehensive architectural training, and 
may be taken in one of the following alternatives, 
which are placed in order of preference : — (1) F ull 
Day Classee (say for four years) with attendance 
in an oflice during the vacations; (2) Full Day 
Classes fsay for two years) with office attendance 
during the vacations; then Evening Classes (say 
three years) with attendance in the office ; (8) Day 
Classes for some of the courses (say for throe 
afternoons, or daring the mornings, or in any 
other approved combination); Evening Classee for 
the others; (4) Evening Classes for six or seven 
yeors. The Certificate Course, although of lesser 
ref|uiremcnt and arranged for evening students, 
will yet provide a fairly sufficient education, and 
will probably require from four to six sessions 
of evening attendance. 

Arrangements are in active preparation for amal¬ 
gamating the Glasgow Architectural Association 
with the Glasgow Institute. 

The Council have isanod a circular calling atten¬ 
tion to the undue proportion of unpaid apprentices 
employed in many architectural offices, and retiuesi- 
ing members to adhere, os far os possible, to the 
Dractice of employing one apprentice only to each 
uraaghtsmon. 


The Conncil for the ensuing year has been 
elected as follows:—Messrs. A. N. Paterson [A.], 
John Koppie [F.], H. K. Bromhoad [JT,], James ‘ 
Lindsay [A.], T. L. Watson [F.j, Alexander 
BPGibbon [A.l Andrew Balfour, Charles Gourlay 
f.4.], Thomas Baird, jun., R. D. Sandilands, Alex¬ 
ander Skinring, RoMrt Miller, John B. Wilson 
[A.], and H. E. CRfford. Mr. James M. Monro, 
IF.] is the now President, and Mr. George Bell 
Vice-President. 

The Bristol Sodetj of Architects. 

The following are the Officers and Council for 
the Session 1906-7:— President, Mr. H. Dare 
Bryan [F.J; Vice-Presidents, Mr. W. L. Bernard 
fF.], Mr. G. n. tJalley fF.]; Hon, Sec. Mr. Richard 
0. James (.4.1. Council : Aleasrs. M. A. Green [A.], 

J, II. La '^robo [F.j, T. Nicholson. W. S. Skinner, 
Frank Wills [F.j, J. F. Wood [A.]. Associate 
Members of Council: Mr. G. C. Lawrence [A.l 
T. H. Weston [A.]. 


PRIOR PARK COLLEGE, BATH. 

Steps to Portico. 

It was brought to my mind, on reading some 
public references to the central flight of steps to 
the portico at Prior Pork, that my fether, who was 
about ten years architect to the College, and carried 
out a ^;ood deal of work there, had often spoken of 
this flight of steps to me in after years. 

On referring to the drawings I found the working 
drawing showing the lower part, from the lower to 
the upper terrace, set out and figured for the bailder. 
I saw in Wood's design—for he was the architect 
of the building—that there was no front flight of 
steps to the portioo. I also discovered by a drawing 
that WES taken of the building in 1880 that there 
were no steps in front at that time. My father 
was architect there from about 1827 till after the 
fire in 1830, and I found a drawing si^od by 
him dated 1828. After carefully examining and 
comparing the drawings of the flight, and the 
varions alterations that hod Iwcn made on them 
in the arrangement of the upper portion, it was 
clear that the upper part was first carried out by 
him, and afterwards tbo lower part, with the gracoftU 
swoops, right and left, on to the lower terraoe. 
This also is allowed by those now occupying the 
building. 

It is worthy of notice bow well the whole flight 
is preser\'ed unbroken by the upper terraoe, which 
crosses it in tbo middle, by treating it as a paved 
landing, and not leaving the gn\id path, which 
might have been the •e\’eranoe of it into two 
flights. There is a small lamling about 4 feet 
2 inches wide, nine steps up from it^ leaving 
twenty-two steps to the portico, and in ^1 sixty- 
eight steps from the lower terrace. 
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Prom ^iverj point ot view it b Qsooptiounljy 
pJoasingT but it is ihe lower flight, witli the double 
ftWfiflp &l the bottom, which gives the cliuiractcr rd 
■vlmittHl. ItJi treatment imcl auitability to the wto 
end buildiEg muet atiike anyone- 

The widest perl oI the flight is about SO feet^ 
and the width of each aweep at the buttorn 
13 about 30 feet. The treads are wide in the cir¬ 
cular swoops—3 foot to 3 feet fl iuchoa at the wide 
enda, and 1 foot 4 Lnchea to 1 foot 9 iziDhes at the 
oarmw etida. In the etmight part the Ireada ^e 
1 foot fl inches, hut some in the up|>Gr portien 
1 foot S Incbea^ The risers are inches through- 
onL 

There are two ntntnes nf feinalea on the pcd^'stals 
immedintely opposite the second column in front 
of portico, and four vases on the pedoshda to the 
landing at the lop of the double sweepa, eighteen 
atejta up, abemt 8 foot fl inohea wide. The projec¬ 
tion of the homstylo portico is two intorcolnumia- 
tions, or about IS feet inner dimou-Hioti, and the 
ooliimor; a Utile over 8 foct in diatucter. It was 
intended by my father^s drawings to have had 
stalues on the other jiedcstalB. 

The a^nhitoctu^l^ the povition, and the fine view, 
with the deep wooded deU, the PaJladian hrtdgiD and 
the lake immediately in the forogrouiid below', the 
splendid view of the city in the valley, and the 
diftlanl hilla beyond, render the Park ono of the most 
homtiful spots in the kingdom. The atouowork 
oxtomally is in had conation in many parhr, 
which allows thal though Prior Park was built 
with a view of making Hath stone hetU^r known, 
the knowledge of the stone, and bow to use it, 
wae but very iniperfecUy known then conipare<1 
with what it is now. The suitable beds, and the 
sotting it in its own bed in the bnilding, must 
have iioen overlooked. 

My father deelgnod a domed chapel to beerecLod 
at the bock of the centred bulLdiug, but this woe 
not carriod out. The late Mr. Scolcb, a Fellow of 
the Inaiitnte, was the architect of the present one 
in St- Paul's wing, 

1 am iii/il€ibted to Mr. Mowi>ray A. (Treen f.l.l 
for the aocompanyieg photos, which he kindly 
took Bpocially for me; but a number of ejictdlent 
viewii were brought Out in Couniry X-i/c, Ifllb 
January' IfliOO. 

AxiFued B. Gdodkidoe [A.]. 


MINUTES, XllI, 

Srrrui. OcmAi. Uacrcoi. 

At a ^pwlsl (VenEnd convcn^l by Ui< Cfruacit 

imdor By-law fiC, hold J^foU'ilay, Tth May 100$, at S p^n. 
Pr^Ktit; Sir John Taylor, Vtet-Pretiifttt, in th# 

Chair, ill FeRawii pnclndtog 7 aieuibcn qI lh£ Oouo^l] 
and AMOclatfli t the CbiLiTmnji broo^ht up a rocom- 


mendslloa from tba CouncU in tb* terra# of the resolntlrm 
priULtd below, nnd havLn^t miateil ont Ib&L tUr rcLclItiou 
of once hy the President and Couuell during this }KTinl in 
uuestioti wtu nece^Bary and klesimbte in Uil' ieUinstaof 
tbo forthcoiniTip OonETf^^v Mi- C- HarriBon Towpwnd 
[F.J moved, Mr, E- W. Hudiion [JJ pecaiid«i, and Et wa» 
niumiraoiuily 

Euclvth, That itio President ami JfcniljerE of the 
C^qndJi for ifae dqrrvut fkauen do retain oOlco nntil 
Ibo ooneltaten al tbo Vlllh Intonutianal Coagrss# 
t)i ArebtloeU to be held la duly, niid that, in order 
to miivo I^i^ilI sllf^t to this resolntian, tbe inoviiuuaH 
qI By-law ^ eJlBcted tbeirby he tampamrily sue- 
pendm- 

The tJpmjol Gcuimil MretiDjj ihcn tcnnEnatcd. 

AiTfroAL OiryfiiLiL Meetoio. 

At the Hovpnlr-flMond Annual GoucrtiJ M^tiupi ilieinjj 
the Thi rteontb Getienil SIt*etintf of the iJeeBion 1 IKtS - ( 10 ) 
lield MouJay, 7th May 1CHW, following the Speciai General 
Mcettuir minoted and oindlvly cutulhuU*!, the 

Minbitfifl of the Mvfting held 'iUrd April [p- 340] were toAon 
OA read and cI^ehI ni en.m«|. 

Tlio Hoa, S^reiary Otinounoed thu deceaen at Ediniuid 
VVo^Lfiorpo, M.A., JJrmbpr of Citan-cU^ aud, bavinft moved, 
it wrte therunpou rKraoU iid, that a letter bo oddrr^nl Itoiu 
the laetitalo •ympfiUiLiiiXii’with the widow and famU;)^ Lti 
their B^cat bortavemont, and oscpn^flii^ tit Um aann^ time 

tUo affeotiun and OKtoera of msmlMra fnir their laio^-eol- 
Irti 40 ia and apiKreciatlon of hie raerita and bJfb tjualitlm, 

Tbo doeoaoe wiu oIbc oiinonnenl of Uviorige Imw, elDut^'d 
AMBxLitii IScC, FtJltui: 1^10, and \i wu r^ved Lbat a 
lellcrof Te|i] 7 et and eondolontv be e«nt to tliu repreaciiUi.- 
tlvt! of the family of tbt dewaMHl. 

Tb# fglfowinR Jaeinbera atUindjafi for the drst time ^nc« 
ihflir elootion were fomrafly admitted and liBnod the re- 
gjirter—tia-Ernest AVflliata Uninliall and Edward Priolcau 
M'arren, F.5.A., Ffliotct, and Du^old AleiAuJor tfhaw. 

The Brport of the Council for the olficlal juar 1005-Ud, 
wlilcb Imd beon nmeloiisfy elroulated amurai raembeia ia 
this Unitod Kingdom. Iiavini; been foTmolEy piwiicntad and 
taken lu rood, whs moved for adoption by the OhaErman, 
luid flecouded by Mr. John HlatET [F.], The Bepcrl wu 
then diseti^ed, and ihc MeBtittg ananhnoualy 

Ili] 7 oi.vsn. That the Bepoii of the Council for tha 
official year 1005-00 be approved and adopted. 

On the motion ol .Mr. Jolin Klaicr (f'.], st^eondorl by Mf- 
Mai Clorba [A-jt U was rvoulvnl that thr ifmnlEa of tiio 
Tnititute l» accordoil the Ifim. SiacrDlnry, the Kecretnrj, 
and all the mmibcia ot th? HLofl for the cicellenpe of their 
Kcrvice and iboir Iiue! work for the Institute during the 
poAt year. 

A Toto of thi^nka wai pae«i'd to bfoi^-ira. Jiyiluuy P*rk« 
[F'.l and Wl Arthur MrVbb [ . 1 .] fmr their ecrrJcos M flon. 
Auditors nf iheym.T'e oeeuuntir:; snd the aaine geoUeuieii 
ware nomhialGd I 0 serre na Hon. Andltore for the entming 
JW uf tj-lller. 

The >teoting authortaad tha ChniKil tc fflp]>omt acre- 
tineere tu dimt lh« eltfCtlon nf the Onicpn, ConncIL aiul 
Stajidlng ConimjtUies tar Ukn year of office lLtOd-07 and to 
report iho remit thereof tu the BueLdeiia Gtmeral Meeting 
of the 11 th June, 

A vole of thuiks was piused kt the Sla Luton Board of 
ExamiucTK. and the momben of the floard awrr re- 
appeiniecl lo the pEbce, with tha addltEDD of Meuni- 
Hiltoii: Naab [F-] and W. Himty IVhite 

The pTaciK!ding 3 i then cLoaed, mu l the Meetinf;^ etij.naraU'd 
at 0.30 






SOilE OBSEKVATIONS ON THE Rl^PORT OF THE BOYM. COiDlLSSION 

ON LONDON TRAFFIC. 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PBOPOSED FORJIATION OF NEW 

THOROUGHFARES. 

By Faul ATEftiJousB, iLA. Oxoik [F.]. 

Read before tbe RoyaJ [nstitute of British Architects, Monday, aiai May ipo*. 
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HE Report of LLe Tmffic CommiRBion iltnile exhauBtively with monj uspects of a very 
Urge subject -itie dimeulLy of locomotion in London. 

As Londoiieni we Imve nti interest nnd n concern in the entire problem i but it is 
not my intention on this occasion to i\m] with more thim one side of so vast a theme, men 
1 the invitation of our Council to produce a Paiier on the Cbrnmiaaion's Bcnort I 

vantiufflUo amame tluitjvhut was reqniroa of me waa an architect's risw of the arehllacUiral 

■' r; strong bearing on the nrehi- 

tectural futuro, unJ for that matter on tiie urebitectural past, of our rootropoiia 

that ““ 'T *■^1*■“« “"'“I <=l>iea,v on the proposal ol the Commission 

l^t 1,0 traihe «»;g«sUon of London should bo rdievo,! by eortain .dtcrotiona of eriating 
strata andn^hly by tho construction of two new thoroughfarea: one triiveramg the town ftoii 
north to south, he other hnking Bayswater with miitechapei. The architodural problems 
connoted with these new streets might, 1 think, be brielly put in the form of throe qoestlons, 
thod^usamnof winch wiU form the onbalmice of liio Paper which I am offering for your 
coiisideruiion. noUiy imj tueaim as n final answer to these ijueations, but merely as the selling 
forth of 11 parUrular vinw of the difheultieB of tho riuie and of certain poaaible solntions. 

I Gmuting tbo noceasity for two new thorotighfareij more or less in 

tho Icwalitien edeoted by the Comimesion, what attempt, if my, Bhonld be rmide to control the 
archi^t^I treatment of th& new baildings which will form their fioiilagt« ? 

i^obitiDris should tlmBo now roods boar to existing roada* streets, and S(|UMxefl'? and 

What shall bo tbeir effect ns regards the destruction and retention of existing bniJdincB 
of value or inieresL ? ^ * 

It will be Obvioae as wo work uto this subject that my lUreo quosUons cannot be treated 
88i«rately or in order. Wo are dealing with the patting of new wine into old bottles (always 
a miBcult and dangerous business), and there is hardly a single enigma in this most enigmatic 
subjTOt winch does not involve the taiaing and if i>ossible tho answering of all three of mv 
qnosuons smioltimooualy. Again, every portion of the problem, even if it he viewed from the 
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May JflOfi 


purely iiliUlariim |>Qmt of vievr, preseiite iii its s^ttleiueut a clioice of evila—choice ao etO' 
bairrassing tUat were wc not certom of the evils ol the siatm in quo, yfe should with one accord 
cry out lUut It were better to leave lliiugfl ur they are than to attempt to face so great a. conflict 
onfitoreata which in reality are not utilitarian only but supremely leathetic and supremely 
aocittb We must indeeil set out on this question not with the high and forvont hojw of tnrnlng 
our old Loudon Into some new perfection—tooxuucli newneaa would, in fact, Imj to moat of uu a 
bur to perfection - we con only hope to Btumble on somo compromifie which shfilb while 
geciirlng improved locomotion, add a certain dignity to uncomely placeS} and steal ns little as 
poeaihlo of our pleasure in things old iitid bug loved. 

May I at thin tKiint maha a grateful acknowledgment ? I atu, I belioyOji eaUtled to call 
myself a Londoner; hut J felt from the moment that I began seriously to enter into the subject of 
this Taper that 1 ehould, do well to summon the aasUtaiiceand collaboration of some one whose 
knowledge oI London buildings w’as more extensiye than my own, and 1 have foU myself 
fortunate in has’iugat my elbow the help of ^Ir. F. ilerbert Mansford,. a man who has lived 
from infancy not merely in London, but for many years in the heart of the city, tmd whose 
knowledge of and interest in the streets, houueej and churches of the metropolis are both inti^ 
mate and enthusiastic, in the preparation of my ilkstrations and in the working out of the 
suggestions and criticisms w hich I am about to lay before you^ his aetjistance has b^i of the 
greatest iK^ssible value. 

Perhaps we shaO do w^ell at this stage to set before us the Commission's plan of the pro- 
l>oseil new streets [Illustration No. 1.]. It is fair to obBorve that the Commiesionera, who adopt 
these streets os pari of the recouimendatJou of their advisory hoard, put forward the plan with 
a distinct reservation* " The precise route/" says the Iteport, which these ayeuaes should 
follow Is not definitely fixed^ and would have to be laid out when the tiiue for construction 
cornea." 

The first part of this sentonce net only leaves us tree to express crliiciam on the lines of 
route suggested^ hut even aoems to Invite some suggestions as to improvement. The second 
clausej one may remark in jiassing, is a dangerous one; it savours too much of that old ami 
evil spirit which has led in the past to hapha/Jird street planning, to ungamly intersections, 
and generally to costly and abortive achievemeote in which the waste of money has fioeu only 
equalled by the absence of art. Why, when ot last an attempt haa been made te ajiply fore^ 
thought to Lliis ancient and vital problem, should wc admit that amiliing so important as the 
line of the largest [siir of atreete in London can Ijo put oS till " the time for conatructlon comes " ? 
One w'ord more hoforc we look Into the detailB of the Commissionons' plan, Tlie impression 
that a reader of the Blue-book derives from ite perusal is that the CommisBioners aro tram- 
W'ay mud- This is not wholly Iheir owm fault. Tramways, it Is Ime, seem to permeate 
everj' jx>rtion of iludr deliberaliona, and to affect all their decisions; but wo must roinombor 
that these tramways were distinctly set before the Commissi on hh a duminani feature in the 
problem. In fact tho terms of the inquliy with which the thirteen Commiesioners were charged 
by tboir Sovereign are as follows: they were to report — 

te) As to the moasures which the Cammission deem moat ofl'oetuai lor the improvoiueiil 
of locomotion and Lransporl by the development and intercomieclion of rail way a and traiii- 
ways oil or ImJow the surface; by increasing the facilities for other forms of niechauical 
locomotion; by better provision for the organisation and regulation of Tohicalar and 
pedestrian traflic or othorwdse, 

(^>) Ah to the ilessrabllity of oatabliahlng eeme authority and tribunal lo vhicb liU 
schemes of railway or tramway construction of a loial character ehouhl bo roferrcii. and the 
powers which it would be advisable to confer on such a body. 
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Now the Commiflflion wftfl isFmetl Id Fohruorj 1903* and the CominifiaionerQ signed thoir 
Keiioft in Jtino 1905. The motor omnibus, by this time familiar to our eyes, was perliaiis 
scarcely a praetiral hrctor in street locomotion at the earlier dale ; and thonj^h wq may feel 
oorj^iderablo HStoni^hment that a commission of trafho experts should pay aucli little heed to 
this important invention as merely to say of it what they write in ebiuse IDO of their Report, 
it is carUinly a fact that the eleven months which have jiassof] since the Ilaj)ort was fraaietl 
have snpplied evidence of the eftieacy anti commercml Huccetss of the motor oniuibns which 
vma not wholly available a year ago* and which w^ould, It the CotnttiiBsionera were reporting 
to-day* nssurediy reverse the decision that “ tramways will continue to Ihj the most efficient 
and the cheapest means of street conveyance/* 

This 19 not the place in which to discufia a question of locomotion, which for that matter 
has been well handleil elsewhere; T merely allmle to it ab afTecting in two jjoinls our own 
architoetural probietin In the first place we sliall lisve certain objectiouti to raise against the 
direction and position chosen for portions of the new avonaes* olijoctions which, tinlesH circum- 
stances iiad ohan|i^ ejnce the Report was framed* w'ould have liaen at once met by the 
rejoinder that the Commissioners^ choice as to position and dira<dion wan rognlatod hy the 
location of existing lines of tramway. Under the altored conditions our criticisms and suggoa- 
tiozis may have added W'cight. Secondly, the width recommended for the now main avenues* 
viK. 110 feet, is obviously an outcome of the proposal that, in addition to underground tmm- 
w^ays or mil way a* each avenue should iie encumbered-I can use no other word—with four 
lines of surface tramways. It is poasildo that if the surface Vines were given up or adopted 
cm a less extensive acala a Im width, aay 100 feet, would Ixj aceepiahle. Great width in 
streets is not an immixed advajitage, eitl^er from a pn\ctical or from an aesthetic point of 
view* 

And now to returti lo the Clommissioners* tdun. As ieeuetl with the Report its imeDlioJiH 
lire not very clear* Town maps, as tin's audience knows* are necessarily of two hinds—those 
in which everything is drawn to scale* and those on which for purjwscs of additional clearness 
for special purposes the width of the roads and streets is exaggerated ; l^ct* drawn out of 
soalo. Tlie map of which fbe Gommlsaitners have made use is one of the latt«r kind ; it ie 
therefore evident that in order to give reasonable attention to the cousidarationB with wliich 
wo are hero concerued we miwt Irensfer the problem to a survey which ia ui ail r^^sfioctti. drawn 
strictly to scale* Tlihi is, in fact, what 1 have done, and 1 present lor your considcrutiou not 
the Commissioners* authentic plan* but my own interprotation, dmwn to true scale, of the 
Ckimmissioners* intentions. 

It will bo observed that tlio west-to^eaat avenue is intended to etriko north-aafitward from 
Hyde Tiick at a point adjoining Victoria Gate, fortuiiig at that jmint a contiiination of the 
iiavHW'ater R(wid, which it is intended to widen all the w^ay from Shepherd^s Bneh Blation. 
Without w’isliing to dwell ou minor difficulties at the oulBct of this route, I would remark (on 
a purely unurchitei-Lurul {^mt) that an oblique junction in two very ImporUint thoroughfares 
prodaces great difficulties to drivers—difficulties which can lie esperionce<I any Jay by anyone 
w^ho cores to ride a cycle westward past A jietoy House. (.\ rofotence to llUi strut ion IL will 
show how by a alight deviation this cun 1® overcome.} 

I here mention* but 1 do not jiresw* the suggeiilion tliivl if the new avenue w'cre started 
farther west it lulght iidopE, jverliaps without alteration of width, the line of Ijancaster Gale* 
No sjiecial obstacles beset the route foraoiue dietaiice lieyoiid the stnrti except the nocessi'ty for 
deciding a knotty problem—w'hich will neod to bo facet! in many sections of these new 
avenues—whethev in ndopting the line of an existing street the will o n jo g should he effected by 
the aljolitiou of the existing buildingis on iioth sides, or hy the pulling dowTE of one side ouly* 
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lea\ing the remaining frontage to form the huiiding line of the new street. This qu^tion will 
generally l>o answered by the character of the existing bnildings^ and in the case of Connaugnt 
Street, which is tlie first with which we have to deal, 1 am tempted to recommend the destruc¬ 
tion of both sides, so that Hyde Park Square, which is not greatly in excess of the required 
width, may indicate the axis of the first straight length. At Connaught Square one would 
appropriate the north portion of the garden, leaving the south of the square intact; and in 
Portman and Manchester Squares the new street would follow rcsi>eclively the north and south 
sides. All goes fairly well till we get to Langham Place, the junction of Regent Street and 
Portland Place, where the first test of conscience for architects begins. What is to haj)pen to 
All Souls’ Church, which lies fair in the line of route? I am veiy^ fully aware that mimy 
good judges of architecture would say, “ Flown with it.” For my own part I have an affection 
for its unusual yet familiar tower, and could bear to see it stranded upon on island round which 
the traffic should circle [Illustration IV., p. 880]. The Queen’s Hall would have to go, it is true, 
but the loss to architecture is one from which we should recover—the loss to music is one that 
would easily Iw mot by the erection of a new hall, and the gain to traffic would be immense. 
Concert nigbts there are a terror to the police. The formation of a circular roadway round 
the church would give op|)ortunily for the change of direction which for two reasons I should 
like to see introduced at this point. In the first place, the rapacious avenue, having blu8te<l 
the fame of Nivsh, was heading for Middlesex HoepiUl, and would have b’lsected and vivisected 
it, l)efore proceeding to dash across Tottenhi»m Court Roail and take Bloomsbury askew, an act 
of geometrical indelicacy which the rectangular propriety of the district would certainly resent. 

Lot me say a word here on the general subject of direction. Straightness—unswerving 
aim from point to point—is in itself a desinible quality in our new streets. It makes 
obviously for speed; it makes also for economy if the line of d^ection runs parallel to the 
existing streets among which the new streets run. That a bit of straight street has its 
own elements of b€*auty we must admit. I hope that there will l)e many straight stretches in 
these new avenues when wo get them. But there are beiiulies too in well-arranged curves and 
l)end8 which where they occur naturally as outcome of the necessities of the case we shall not 
merely tolerate but cherish. .\nd even a change of axis introduced without the intervention 
of a curve may be necessarj’, and need not be ugly. But there are two rules which I think w'e 
can safely make. One is not to pass the front or flank of any imi>ortant public building 
obliquely if it can iwssibly be hel|)ed; and, secondly, not U> cut obliquely across the general 
trend of street plan in any district unless the district is one of inconsiderable streets, or unless 
the necessity of getting from place to place diagonally is an essential necessity. We are now 
approaching an incident which exemplifies these points. The Commissioners’ suggestion for 
negotiating Russell Square is at least awkward ; so also is the destruction they would work 
by ploughing at a very acute angle through the intervening streets. Ajmrt from the wanton 
cMt of such “ catting on the bias,” the process results in the formation of a host of those 
sharp-nosed corner lota which are the disgrace of London alre^y. Bloomsbury, to put the 
matter clearly, is not square with Morylebono. W'e have got to “ tack ” somehow before we 
get to Russeli S<iuare. and what is more, if we do so tack, we have a chance of parading with 
some dignity jrnsl the new north front (as yet unborn) of the British Museum. Let us leave 
Bedford 8<juaro untouched and aim as nearly as circumstances permit for the centre of 
Russell Square. W*e shall thus pass jiarallel to the Museum, and give it incidentally the 
opportunity of standing bock from the road with at least some degree of retirement.® The 
process to* which I refer as “ tacking,” whether it be accomplished by a curve or by mere 

• On mr Urge *ade pUa I hAv« indie*te<l lh« pro!ong»lion of Torrln«ton Sqtur« alrcMlj. I beU*v«. oontrmpUtod by 
tbt I>ak» of BedfonL 
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mcUnation, should be i)erformed among property of the less costly kind and among streets 
whore tho obliquity would not be unduly disastrous. All Souls* Church l>eing the first 
iiu{)ortant point at which 1 offer for consideration a route alternative to that of the Commis-* 
sion, 1 may hero draw attention to the fact that, while indicating the Commissioners’ avenues 
by a thick black line, I empliasise my own suggestions by blacking in the houses, whether old 
or new, which would form the new frontages. [See lllastrations II. and IIl.J 

Shall I observe that, in passing through East Marylelxme, I have not forgotten the 
claims of the churches of St. Andrew • and All SainU ? Tho avenue, it seems, can gli<le 
between them. Also it would, if my revised route were adopted, cross Berners Street so 
nearly at right angles as to offer no undue disregard to the frontage of the Middlesex Hospital. 

By this time some one will, I am sure, hivve resolved to attack both tho Commissioners 
ami me on the subject of the reckless absorption of square gardens, of which we have already, 
in imagination, passed through five. My defence is ready. In the first place, the loss of air¬ 
space cauBe«l by such intrusion will be nil ; we are occupying the ground wo absorb not by 
inhabited buildings, but by houseless space, and in any case the avenues themselves, where 
they jMiss through places other than squares, will be substantial additions to tho breathing 
ducts of London. Secondly, I propose, as you will oliscrvo, that at certain points in the 
routes new oi>en 8|)aco8 should be formal, some of which might comi^ensate the only iiersons 
who woubl have a real grievance—the key-holders of the semi-private stiuare gardens. 

1 would al8<i urge, in defence, tliat to pass through two such repons ns Marylebone and 
Bloomshury without inv^ading a certain number of squares is literally imjiossible. My 
suggwtion, therefore, for a deviation in some iiortions of the routes does not desecrate the 
s^iuares any more than would be the case if the scheme of the Commissioners were to bo 

adopted without any modification. „ , i 

We have now got back to the Commissioners’ line of march, and liave travelled through 

Russell Square, al»out which I have more to say later on. With your permission, we will 
consider ourselves opiKisite the Foundling Hospital, jiast which again 1 insist on going 
iMirallel (though the Comrai-sioners are, at least, verv’ uncertain on this point), and we are 
rapidly opproaching conbict with the great north and souUi avenue, which is, to my mmd, 
the feature of the Cominissionors’ scheme which most biys itself oi»en to friendly criticiain. 
If wo assume, for tho moment, that the official lines are accepted, then I would point out that 
the abrupt changes of level which characterise Mount Pleasant lend themselves admirably to 
what is iindouhtedly desirable at the intersection of two such gigantic roads, namely an "over- 
niid-under ” or viaduct treatment; and the road to go under in this case is, I think, that 

running east and west. rru » 

Of the rest of the route through Clerkenwell I have not very much to say. That the 

new Post Office Buildings should bo passed at an oblique angle is, I fear, inevitable. Again, we 
must l»e careful of St. John’s Church and of the dignified parish church of St. James. Careful, 
again, of the Charterhouse, for the projected line of march comes dangerously near a mutilation 
of them all. There is, however, at the eastern end of this avenue, a problem which, in the 
deliberations of the Commissioners, has liardly received tho attention it deserves. The 
objective towards which the Commissioners are working at this point is, of course, trams in 
the first instance—tho trams of Whitechapel Road and the trams of Commercial Road ; but 
they are very properly intent, at the same time, on picking up cm route tliat gigantic tidal 
wave of double traffic which is concentrated at the two contiguous stations of Liverpool Str«t 
and Broad Street. But tho cost at which this would be done appears to me unnecessarily 


* II U ooC M AfcbifaNitttn ifa*l 1 St. Andrew t. 
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large. The plunge through the Finaburv districtj cutting through Finsbury Paveruflnl 
Hause and the Bile of the cUspkcoil liomun CathoUc uhurch^ iuvoivca thu deetriictiDD of a 
ma.sa t>£ very costly nfifl? builcUGg& and the mutilation of an attractive farmation of frontage— 
the curve of Fbabury CircuH—irhich seem likely to reeoU in a very UeiiS'y expenditure, not 
sufdeiently halanced by com|>eneaUng advanhig^^s^ k it; not ut least worth while to suggest 
that the avenue, instead of passing along tho south of the two stations, should cross the rails 
lit a tJoiiit north of the station buildings, where a road bridge ftlready exists ? If this pro|k>&al 
were adopted^ the avenue would connect with Wliitechape] Road and Commercial Rood at the 
uanio iioint as intended by the Commission; hut it would full in from a more northerly 
direction, and would face the end of Leman Street.. 

We are not primarily concerned with the problem here, but it may bo remarked 

that my alternative snggestion, ao far from hindering traffic, would probably be of great 
adx'antage. The traffic to and from Liver^Kiol Street Station will necessarily continije to be 
largely in the direction of the Bank—a lino of traffic which would bo hindered ratlier than 
lielj^ed hy lieing cruaml at the entrance of the station by the new avenue. 

ft is of the north and south avenue that 1 wish to speak with the greater urgency* Not 
that I am urgent about its, northern end. We are, perhape, most of ns indifTercnt to the 
urolihecturiil events which occur north of the PentoUTillo Road* Wliether the Caledonian 
Road should 1 m widened on the east side or on the west side, or on both sides* k not an 
architectural question that pri^ses. Except, indeed, that we may offer the auggoBiiou Uiat a 
destruction on lioth sides offers the chance uf improvement, neither frontage lieing nt present 
worthy to stand umishained in a street wider than Portland Place. The new Baths and 
Washhouses are, it is true, some bar to widening on the west side ; and though Fontonville 
Prison stands well back on the east side, there is, unhappily, a new block Just north of the 
prison that might prove a difficulty* The Fentonvilie Road could* owing to existing gradients^ 
bo carried as a viaduct over the new road* I mention these factors in piissing, only to con¬ 
clude eventnally that the entire route should lie changed* As one follows the proposed 
course of this new toad south of the Pentonville Road, one woudera at ita choice of locality, 
until it is reft lifted that the true secret of the whole mauceuvre is, once more, trams* If one 
grants that tmms fti*e the only means of cheap locomotion, the dead end of the Gray's Inn 
Road trams at Holhorn certainly |>eccmes a blot on the iraffic syFletuand, looking at the 
matter from this point of view, there is much to excuse, in theory at least, the line of route 
Buggested, even thongh it places half n mile of new avenue liotween tho northern jiart of 
Gray^s !nn Road and King's Cross Road—two thoroughly efficient thoroughfares blockeil, not 
by their own, but by cross traffic* It is south of Theobald's Road that the difficulliea thicken* 
The first difficnlty is how to widen Gray'ft Inn Rond* No man of right feeling would eonsent 
to its Ijeing wideneil on the Gray's Inn side* It must therefore, it seems, be widened on the 
tast* This proceeding may be rtimplihed by the fact that there is a second-hand Town Hall 
for sale on the Cioet sidi^; bat it goes far to incrciaae the obstacles that lie in our way when 
we get to Iloiborn -obstacles so determined and ao ol>durnto that I am Iwld enough, as 1 have 
already hinted, to advocate a complete change of policy as regards the north and south ronto* 
The object which meets the view of the southward passenger as he alights from his 
tramcar in Gray'R Inn Road is nothing leas than the gabled front of Staple Inn. A eontmua- 
tion of Griiyfi Inn Road towards the river would njOHU a destruction of that Inst rdJic of old 
London's countenance, such a deslmction as I, for ono, would withstand fci> the nttermoBt,® 
To burrtfw beneath it would, no doubt, be iKjesible, tboogh difficult, and on emerging from 
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below ground, though the tunnel would have got us over the difficulty of crossing llolbom, 
we should find ourselves knocking a large chip off the back of tlie Record Office, and, once 
free of that, we should have to face the wrath of the benchers of the Temple. 1 know what 
ray friend Mr. Simpson would suggest.* He would say. Why cross Uolbom directly at all ? 
Very good; but there are difficulties again. If Chancery Lane be adopted ns the line, how 
are we to widen it ? We cannot and dare not steal from Lincoln's Inn. On the east is that 
troublesome Record Office again ; and even if we were to attempt to work obliquely, by taking 
something off the east at the top and something oflf the west at the bottom, so to speak, we 
should have to sacrifice the new buildings of the Incorporated Law Society, wliich I feel sure 
we should regret. Again, let us suppose that fire lias destroyed Staple Inn, or that Lincoln’s 
Iim has suffered from earthquake, or even that the authorities of the Record Office request tliat 
they may bo housed in some more beautiful structure. These interventions of Providence, of 
calamity, or of grace would, after all, only land us at Fleet Street; and 1 do not see how we 
are to get thence to the Embankment without some unpardonable intrusion on the Temple. 
It is true that a route might bo found (by diversion) to the east of the Temple; but, after 
all, what are we aiming at ? We want to cross the river as nearly as possible midway between 
Blackfriars Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, and such a diversion would clearly take us much 
nearer the former than is at all desirable. 

The solution of these difficulties which I venture to lay before you (and it is a solution 
in which my collaborator Mr. Mansford has more real share than I have) is that we should 
look to the Kingsway and Aldwj'ch for help. Assuming that the Temple Pier is the point at 
or near which we want our new bridge to cross the river, why should wo not strike a nearly 
straight line for a magnificent street running from the groat entrance of the Law Courts to 
the dome of the Bethlem Hospital ? This street would, of course, be treated as regards level 
iu the same way as Waterloo Bridge Road. Thai is to say, it would not descend to the 
level of the EmiMinkmont, hut retaining the high level secured at the Fleet Street or Strand 
end, it would (miss over the Embankment Rond, and would ouly descend on the south side 
of the river in time to |>ass comfortably under the railway lines ne^ir Waterloo Junctiim 
Station. It would, in fact, fwss over (Commercial Road, which \>x)uld only nee<l to bo slightly 
dipi>ed, and getting level with Stamford Street would pursue the existing roadway levels under 
the railway. 1 said ** nearly ” straight, because a straight line wonld take us through the 
School Board offices of the London County Council. 1 have iny fours lest the deviation 
necessary to avoid this obstacle may im))eril the pretty little .Astor building, so i)erhaps we 
bad l)etter leave this question till the Education Act is (xassed ! Who knows what it may 
result in ? 

It is, of course, p«irtly by way of urchiteoturul p4)njp that I make this road aim for the 
Bedlam dome at one end, and for the new Law (Courts doorway at the other, but the south 
end is sufficiently near the “ Elephant,” which, of course, is the southern haven of the 
Commissioners, and the junction with the Strand is, as you will understand, intended as 
an approximation to the eastern honi of .\ldwych. From Aldwych northward our avenue is 
ready made to Theobald’s Road, and theuce the bargain already effected between the London 
County Council and the Duke of Bedford, for the widening of Southampton Row, seems to 
suggest that the avenue should take that line. In any case we have found a way hack to 
Russell Square, and I can now talk of the subject which 1 abmidoned when we visited it 
before on our eastward journey. 

Let us boldly realise that the intersection of our two big avenues will be in a sense the 

* I ullnde to &fr. John W. Hinip»on'» Tcrjr able Paper Profeasor Pite’a eotupanion Paper, la a moat valuable eon* 

read at thia Institute in April of last jear. which, with tiibation to the aerioua studj of the art of atreet creation. 
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most important street centre in London. It is essential that it should be an over-and-under 
intersection, an engineering feat which if steep gradients are to be avoided most indaence, as 
far as levels are concerned, some hundred yards of roadway on each side of the inter¬ 
section. Six or seven years ago it would have l>een vandalism to suggest such desecration as 
an alteration in Russell Square, hut now Russell Square is already transfigured beyond all 
recognition. Even those sides of the square which have not l»een pulled down have Ijoen 
violated by a treatment which 1 can only describe by the use of a most horrible term. They 
have lieen ** brought up to date ” with a trimming of terra-cotta. So we are free to look upon 
Russell Square as being by this time rather a space than an architectural paradise. It is 
nearly u furlong across, and if it were possible to acquire for our important public purpose 
enough land to extend the open space about 350 feet eastward, we should lie able to minimise 
the inconvenience of the cl^nges of level by making the intersection, so to 8|)eak, in the 
open. Imagine that we liave an available space 700 feet wide and 1,100 feet long; 
let ufl assume that a difference of road level of 30 feet is required for the crossing; then, 
with a gradient of 1 in IG, the east and west road could pass under the north and south 
road without any rise on the part of the north and south road at all, and without any cliange 
of level outside the boundaries of the square. 1 in 16 is of course a good deal too stee]) 
for our ))urpose; but it will be understood that a little rise in the north and south r<jad, 
and a little gradient in the new avenues outside the square, would result in a {>orfectly 
easy two-level intersection.* Then, lest we should bo accused of robbing Bloomsbury of its 
best breathing-space, let us agree to leave the o[>en ground free of building. If the cutting 
and the viaduct were to meet one another, not in a huddle of shops, but in an open pleasance, 

* Itwitl be observed Ui»t u m maUer of («ct I do not without anv chan^ of frradient ouUido the opon space ; 

•oggfwt that the intenwetiun ahoold be in the mldiUe of consequenUj to make the gnulient quite cutnforUtole it 

the open ■psce. but conniilerabljr to the eoat of the middle, would be dnirable to extend tlie slope about 100 jrarda 

Even to 1 reckon that a gradient of 1 in 17 (in each bevund the square except on the west side. 

aTenue)^would effect the ncccsaary variation of level 
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full of grass ani:1 green Ireee (atid nearly all the lieat of the present noble tre>es wonlti be 
imilialurbed), we ahoidd have saved our conGclonees by giving Ijack the stolen garden ground^ 
and we shouJd avoid a world of architettural worry over the problem, which aometimes, 1 
admit} l:>earB good fmil—the problem of the btiilding with two front docrS} one 30 feet bIkivb 
the other; and the still worse problem of the houses next it wlueh cannot have doors in Iwth 
EtreetSj and consetiuently have several stories of unlighted basemente built up against the 
eiabankmenis. In giving 30 feet as the distauee in height between the upper and the lower 
roadway at the Liiterseclion, 1 have been guided by the dimensionB of the Holborn Yiaduct, 
and have merely added a few feel of height for the improvement of the effect* Each roadway, 
it Bhould lie romenil»eTe<h will have Iwneafh it an underground railway. Of course, if it were 
necessary for the railway of the north and south avenue to cross over the roadway of the 
east and west avenue, wo should have to arrange a greater height of viaduct increased by the 
height of I he railway tubes, linl as this wonld involve not merely an unsightly bridge but 
also an increase of gradient in the roadways, I conelude that the railways might very properly 
do their erossing entirely below^ ground* There would naturally be an important junction 
Hlation at this new^ centre of London traffic, and consequently the nearer the two lines are to 
ono another lu level the batter. 

It happens that there already exists on jiart of the ground which the scheme proposes to 
appropriate the new Eiissell Square station of the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton 
Itailway* The diHarrivugement of this station would Iw more than eompensated by the 
connection of the line with the new proposed system, and the gain to the public from this 
[mint of contact with another railway route would be yet another argnment in favour of the 
scheme I here propose. 

North of Ilussell Square the line of route, though apparently simple, is in reality beset 
by a bewildering choice of alternatives. For many roaaona the simplest course would be to 
continue the line of Woburn Place—effocting the widening on the west side-' so as to 
avoid injury to St, Fancrae Church, and tsking beyond the Euston lioad the track of 
Seymour Street which has already been adopted by motor omnibuses. There would lie no 
doubt a little difficulty in getting past Ike south-east comer of Euston Station (unless, indeed, 
the road were to be narrowed at this point), but the route wonld Ixi a good one, unless we can 
find a better. And I venture to think that the one 1 hers offer is in some respects an 
improvement. 

Let me Bay before passing on that I have set aside with reluctance the temptation to call 
for the destruction of the Euston Hotel so that tlie avenue might steer straight for the great 
Doric tetrastyle 1>obind it, w^hich I still look ujxin with reverence as one of the best things in 
London, and which in iu jiresont crowded i>osilion is rather foolish than dignilietl, it would 
form a most imposing goal lor ihe a]>pnrent termination of the avenue, which would at that 
pomt iij the oiien gromid of Euston Square branch lo the right (or perhaps both right and 
left) for Its jou^ey further north. But 1 only suggeat this, and withdraw the snggestion 
regretfully, feelmg that it is beyond llie range of reasonable demand. The proTJOsal would, 
of course, involve issuing from the middle of BiisseU Square, not from the east side. 

Agam, let us ask what are we aiming for, and what can we find in the way of ready* 
made “u^rial to iielp ua on our way 7 Assinning that the CommissioiierB are right in their 
Idea that Dp|wr Holloway is the district with which cormecUon must be made, it seems 
obvJouH that the Camden lioad is an eiieling thoroughfare of which advantage should be 
A wi, } a fine roadway, and the houses for alxmt a mile are set back from the 

ITtf Head,- Holbway, is an imiwrtant goal, the « Britannia,*^ with 

Its Uami>i.Usati and Highgato connection, k at least as important, and I may claim that by 
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carrying the avenue ap to my projjoaed termination near Camden Town Station, I have not 
only brought it^y^iin toaeb of a ready-made avenue to Holloway, but have nut Jt into a 
portion from which connection can at once l^e made with Highgate and Hamtwtead trams 
and m the future avenues could be prolonged thence to either or both of these places. 

So much for our termination. Let us new get hack to Euaaell H^iii^re again. TSee 
Illustratious \ and VL] You will ace that m my plan I propose to issue from the aqtire, 
apparaitly in defiance of all my principles, at a somewhat oblique angle, and that in bo doina 
I violate <agam apparently) the rectitude of Bloomsbury, and. worse stdl, the formality of my 
UndBcape-gardciimg on what, I fear, is the site of a flourishing hotel. But the case k not so 
black as it looks on paper, 

111 thelirat place the east-and-west road cannot proceed from Rusaell Square on the 
^reet axis, otherwiw it would conllict unduly with the line of Guilford Street, which I think 
it well to obsone \ in the second place, there lies east of Tavi«h>ck Square a desert, which ta 
^rtly covered with dreary, cat-haunted grass, and jmrtly by the still more dreai^ derelict 
hou^ of the Burton Crescent region. I have little doubt tliat this tract is being dedicated 
by the owner to improv’emcnt, and it therefore seems well fitted for our purposes* For aome 
providential reason (not true orientation) St* Pancras Church stands somewhat awrv with its 
present Rurrotmdings, and would find itself almost perfectly square wdth the uew' avenue if it 
were carried, as I now propose, j«iHt its east end* The obliquity of the viadnct in Bussell 
Square is the eflect, and not the cause, of the line of route I here propose, but incidentally it 
will bo noticed that this obliquity helps the effective junction of the Guilford Street avenue, 
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and the employment of a eemicircalar formation at tlie cast end of the great open space helps 
to cover the effect of twist. 

I claim for my new route that it performs its purpose with more dignity, at less cost, and 
with far fuller efficiency than the Holloway to Elephant route of the Commissioners. It 
collects traffic from Euston, King's Cross, and Si. Pancras stations with much more impartiality 
than theirs. It uses a mile and a half of existing roadway almost unaltered (in Camden Rood 
and Kingsway) and it avoids a muss of interference with sentimental and other interests by 
abandoning the hopeless attempt to get from Holhorn Bars direct to the river. Do what you 
will, there must be a tide of important traffic on the line of Southampton Row, a stream which 
my route would serve far better than any more easterly substitute. 

When I said at the outset that our inquiry nearly resolved itself into three questions, I 
put first of the throe the question of architectural design in the streets themselves. In the 
course of our study this question has only been incidentally answered. We cannot leave the 
subject without facing it more definitely and without attempting to make up our minds on the 
comiteracting claims of individualism and collectivism. In other words, shall these new 
streets be built up house by house, each structure following the whim of its owner and the wit 
of his architect, or shall we attempt a jiolicy of collective design in which whole blocks, or 
many series of blocks, are the units of the composition ? For my own part I feel no doubt 
alKtut the right course to adopt. Even if it were possible and desirable to make the whole of 
these two avenues j>erfectly straight and formal I should deprecate the attempt to insist upon 
uniformity of design on a large scale. We have, it is true, examples in London of whole 
streets in which Uie requirements or fancies of individual owners have been subordinated (in 
the original design) to a united intention on the part of the designer. I allude, of course, 
e8i)ocially to such buildings as those of Portland Place and Regent Street, but ex|)erience has 
proved that in recent years the attempt to dispose of valuable frontage sites under con¬ 
ditions which debar the free exercise of personal architectural wishes and commercial require¬ 
ments are not very successful. Further it may l>e said that individualism in street arclU- 
tocturo is in London by no means unsuccessful, and that the atmosphere of our city, which, 
in spite of the Prime Minister’s recent offer to clarify it, is likely to remain somewhat less 
brilliant than that of Italy, renders ineffectual that long-drawn straightness and uniformity 
which in continental cities have an intrinsic merit. 

A straight street of great length and rigid homogeneity is wasted in London. A series of 
slight curves or obliquities which bring into view first one side and then another of the street 
may so far from marring the architortunil effect actually enhance it, and in such streets a 
wttilth of concentrateil rival successes is apt to produce a richer architectural whole than an 
infinite longitude of classic purity hurrying to catch a vanishing point. Of course there are 
portions of our street sclieme of the future which no sane man would entrust to caprice. 1 
take it that, if (I won t say my scheme, but) a scheme similar to mine were eventually adopted 
certain points would be selected as demanding homogeneous and continuous design. The first 
dci^rture by a quadrant from the Bayswater Road, the All Souls’ circle, the place ” opposite 
the British Museum, Russell Square, the bridge over the Thames and the viaduct over the 
Eml^ikment with their immediate approaches would necessarily bo committed each to an 
architect not necossarily all to one man) for continuous connected treatment. 

I take it that the proposed Traffic Board would necessarily have an architectural side to 
its functions. Architecture was perhaps properly unrepresented on the Royal Commission; 
but It obviously cannot be ignored in the machinery which is the outcome of that Commission 
if ^y outcome is to be. The Traffic Board must certainly have as one of iU chief duties the 
safeguardmg and promoting of a concrete and definite plan of street improvement_must in 
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t&ci adopt the Coznmifisioners* plan or a l>6tter one and stick to it—and it is obvious that such 
a course of action can only be carried out in consultation with some man or l)ody of men who 
are architectural artists in the best sense. 

I suggest, as a roasouable and practical course, Uiat there be appointed an architectural 
adviser to the Board (or, if preferred, three architectural assessors). That the architectural 
adviser should not himself design any portion of the new streets, unless it be in the matter of 
bare plan. That for each building centre demanding continuous treatment a separate archi¬ 
tect should be appointed; and that on no consideration whatever should individual licence on 
the part of lessees or purchasers be allowed to prevail within the boundaries of such pre¬ 
scribed portions. Finally, that on all other |)art8 of the new frontages perfect liberty of 
design and choice of architect should be allowed, subject to the control of the Board’s archi¬ 
tectural assessor or assessors, who should have absolute powers of censorship over all designs 
submitted. 

The proposals of the Commissioners for the improvement of streets are by no means con¬ 
fined to the two new avenues. It is not my wish here to deal with more than one of their 
other suggestions, otherwise my paper would be unduly prolonged. They will all be seen 
marked on the Commissioners’ own plan, which I have exhibited on the screen. I merely 
wish to draw attention for a few moments to the projected device for crossing Piccadilly. It 
consists, as you will see, of a roadway to be driven through the grounds and under the building 
of Devonshire House, out of Berkeley Hqnare to the Green Park, and thence along the west 
front of Bridgewater House, Spencer House, and the other buildings that line the Park. The 
road would, of course, iwms under Piccadilly, which would become, at this iwint of crossing, a 
\'iaduct. The scheme is certainly a tempting one, but, I should think, terribly costly. 
Certainly, it destroys, but one house in its course; • but would there not bo great difficulty as 
to the public rights in the Park and the private rights of these majestic palaces which have 
hitherto abutted u(K>n it ? 

I have long cherished a hope for a picturesque rearrangement of the top of St. James's, 
whereby it would pass under Piccadilly and join a widened Albemarle Street, which, if it were 
prolonged northward to Bruton Street, would pick up the cross-traffic from Conduit Street, as 
well as relieving that terrible bottle-neck opposite Long’s Hotel. The softening of the steep 
hill of St. James’s would \>e a great gain to horses, and the view of the Palace under the 
Piccadilly bridge would be superb. But this scheme, though fascinating, is, I know, full of 
difficulties, and I give it up. 

Let me put forward one alternative. That new Park avenue that leads to nowhere from 
the Queen Victoria Memorial, if it is legitimate to trespass on the Park at all, why should it 
not Ber\'e a useful end ? Let it plunge under a Piccadilly viaduct, and find its way boldly 
into the throttled maze of Curzon Street. It would do a fine work in relieving traffic. 

The folk who now drive down St. James’s out of Albemarle Street are gomg either 
to Victoria or to Westminster. In the future the Westminster travellers would bo able (on 
the abolition of the Duke of York’s steps) to drive down Waterloo Place, and the passengers 
for Victoria might pass Buckingham Palace by the new route which 1 here suggest. Thus the 
present crush of cabs waiting to get from Albemarle Street to St. James’s would be relieved. 

I have finished my brief dip into this vast subject. I want to say in conclusion that 
in setting forward my own ideas on the scheme I make no pretence of Ijeing wiser than the 


• I M« UiEt the Advisory Board reckon Uuit Devon- the centre of the booite; and if it is to tunnsl beneath it 
•hire Uooae would not be destroyed, bat would only be and beneath Piccadilly the tunnel would soraly be an 
affected by •* a fjart of the roadway ” ooming ondemesth unduly lonf one. 

IL The plan shows the roadway as malrin^ straight for 
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united wisdom of the Coinraissioncrs; still less do I wish to have it thought that 1 look upon 
my alternative suggestion as l>eing free of difficulties. Indeed, 1 admit that while my route 
Bikves certain buildings which the Commissioners would ignore or annihilate, it destroys some 
(all modern) which expe<iiency may elect to.save. My object in putting forward a scheme at 
all is very simply explained. Of our Council’s choice, not mine, I was bidden to read a Paper 
on the llejwrt; criticism of such a document can, 1 think, only be useful if it is constructive, 
not merely destructive; tlierofore 1 have felt driven to lay before you my ideas on the subject. 
Ajid this 1 do with the request that you will not class me with the gentlemen who are for ever 
pressing their {)ersoual hobbies as to improvements upon an uninterested public, or with those 
who periodically write to The putting plenty of letters after their namee—to suggest, 

for example, that Hyde Park Comer should change places with the Marble Arch, or that 
Nelson’s Column should be docked in luminous (>aiut. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Sir John Tatlob, K.C.B., Vice-Presidentf in the Chair. 


Sir R. MELVILL 13EACHCROFT, who rose 
at the instance of the Chairman, said be considered 
it a great privilege to move a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Wnterb ouHe for his exceedingly interesting 
Paper. He thought himself about the last person 
in the room who ought to undertake such a task, 
for he had no special knowledge of the subject. He 
was, however, an ori^nal member of the Loudon 
County Council, having Iteen a member for over 
seventeen years, and boa had the privilege of serving 
on the Iniprovcuients Committee of that body 
during tbo period when the great scheme from 
llolbom to the Strand was under final oonsidora* 
tion. Ho also n'meinbere<I some thirty-four years 
ago ha>‘ing had something to do with opposing a 
scheme for carrying a now thoroughfare from the 
Marble* .Arch to Whitechapel which vms brought 
before the then Metropolitan Board of Works, with 
the suggeitiou that that Board should contribute 
a million and a half towards tbo scheme, which 
was to cost from throe to four millions. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works did not see their 
way to make that oontribution. They opposed the 
sclMmo and the Bill was withdrawn. He bad 
listened to tbo Paper, which had been delivered in 
so interesting, itLHtrucUv(% and amusing a manner, 
with the greatest possible pleasure. Mr. Water- 
house asked wliat we were aiming for. Well, he 
Bupposoil we were hoping that some scheme of the 
kiml he suggeated might one day bo possible; but 
Mr.AV aterlmuse had said nothing about the question 
of pounds, shilli n gs, and pence. Ho had merely 
put it to them that, in anticipation of the recom¬ 
mendation of the Royal Commission being given 
effect to, it was desirable—and he quite agreed 
with him^—that the architects should be beforehand 
and consider the architectural effect of any scheme 
proposed. Speaking merely as a poor, overburdened 
payer of rates and taxes in London, and having 
heard mention of something like twenty-five 


millions as the least cost that would be involved, 
be was afraid thov would have to wait some time 
licfore they would see a scheme of the kind proposed 
carried oat. He agreed with Mr. Waterhouse that 
the Report of the Royal Commissioners had gone 
rather mad on tramways. Ho thought they were 
counting a little bit without their chickens in 
assuming that tramways were going to occupy 
the whole of the main greets of London. Ho 
thought that the motor-buses, of which they bod 
hoard so much—and smelt so much—although 
at present in an inchoate and infantile state, would 
in a few years, if not months, show a very different 
complexion, and, as regards cross traffic at all 
events, would in future meet all tbo wants of the 
^y. With regard to the Traffic Board BiU men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Waterhouse, he had heard only that 
day that the Government were opposing it, and he 
was afraid therefore tbo chauoo of the Bill passing 
into law was very remote. The Bill was not 
favoured, for instance, by Mr. John Bums, who, he 
noticed, expressed his opinion in the Pail Mail 
Gazette of this month that “ the only one fault 
in the Report is the recommendation to instituto 
an Advisory Board.” « Such a Board ” (wrote Mr. 
Burns) **already exists: its headquarters are at 
Spring Gardens, its achievements are scon around 
in the 500 road and street improvements which 
have been formed and complete by the County 
Council during the past 18 years.” Although a 
member of tl»t body bo could not help saying that 
he agreed with w*hat the Royal Commissioners 
suggestetl in tbeir Report, namely, that if there 
was to bo a Board it ought to be an independent 
Board. If the London County Council Cked to 
give up its trade and mumcipal enterprises, its 
steamboats and house building, then he would say 
by all means let the Council be the advisory body. 
But a great central body could not well supervise 
and administer. He agreed with Mr. Waterhouse 
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that the question of the architoctaral treatment of 
all now streets of London was a matter of vital 
and imminent importance to London. They had 
no Architectural Minister, no {esthetic authority 
whatever in London, to guide and direct the London 
County Council, or anybody oUo. When they made 
new streets, their architecture and plan were always 
left to the chapter of accidents. He attached great 
iraTOrtance to what Mr. Waterhouse said about the 
undue width of streets, .\nything over 100 feet 
might well bo, not only a detriment, but even a 
danger to traffic. How* Mr. Waterhouse in his plan 
of new streets had managed to glide through 
London in the way be had done, avoiding thi>^ 
church and that, and working in the squares, was 
quite a marvel to him. Ho bad done it in a manner 
that was moat successful, and it certainly differed 
from the method adopted by Mr. Frederick Harrison 
when be was devising his scheme for the new r^- 
vfny from Holbom to the Strand. Mr. Harrison 
simply took his ruler and ruled a couple of lin^s 
from Holbom to the Strand, and said, “ That is 
to ^ our new street.*’ That plan hatl been 
carried out, and Mr. Harrison had never ceased to 
congratulate himself on the result of that achieve¬ 
ment. P^ibly he was right, but it was not a 
course which could often bo taken in devising a 
new thoroughfare. One word with regard to tram¬ 
ways : these had hitherto naturally followed what 
might be called radial Unes. Tbo difficulty was to 
connect these radial lines by cross or belt lines, 
and this was a feature which those who had to deal 
with the problem had to consider, and must be 
borne in mind in laying out any new thoroughfares. 
If the Council was given sufficient power and a 
sufficient lease of life, sav another ten years, this 
great proposiU of Mr. Waterhouse, which they all 
welcomed, might possibly see fruition. 

Sib GEORGE C. T. BARTLEY, K.C.B., said 
ho had been asked to second the vote of thanks. 
He was a visitor, and ho supposed the ouly reason 
he had been invited was that he was a member of 
the Commission critidsod in the Paper. He would 
not enter at any length upon the subject, but it 
should be remembered that the subject tbo Com- 
miasion bad licfore them was the traffic and not 
the architecture of London. Of course tbo quee- 
Uon of the proper architecture to bo employed 
in tbo new streets must at once arise, and it 
showed the enormous difficulties of the traffic pro¬ 
blem when one subject ran into another, and 
when the architecture, for instance, was closely 
allied to the consideration of the use of the streets 
for traffic. He should like to say, however, that 
the conclusion that the Royal Commission had 
adopted these groat thoroughfares was a little 
premature. They had an Advisory Board, and the 
Advisorv Board did recommend these thorough¬ 
fares. Their proposals were not detailed in the 
cartdul way in which Mr. Waterhouse had prepareil 
the plan; they were merely block outlines of a 


scheme. But the Report of the Commission itself 
was hardly bold enough to adopt these great 
thoroughfares. He liad beeu in the unfortunate 
position of the dissentiont voice on the Commis¬ 
sion because bo did accept them, and considered 
that the only solution for the traffic of London was 
in tbo creation of some large new streets running 
oast and west, and north and south. Ho felt t^t 
the time had come—he felt it during the inquiry, 
and he felt it very strongly now—when the traffic 
of London should be mot bv at least two large 
thoroughfares such as had been discussed that 
evening. Tbo enormous increase in the traffic, 
multiplied by fivefold «wory ten or fifteen years,' 
which was proved before the Commission, showed 
that it was impossible by any detailed alteration, 
suchas many of the schemes w hich were put forward 
implied, practically to solve this question, which 
ought to be solvM, sav, for a century. It was 
a subject tliat one would never solve in one sense, 
because the changes of a nation went on, and a 
hundred years hence there might be things even 
better^ than motors which would provide the 
facilities required, and which might require, their 
special arrangements for their development. Tho 
subject of trams bad been referred to, and he should 
like to defend the Commission from the state¬ 
ment that they had gone mad upon trams. Certain 
evidence before tbo Commission did undoubtedly 
sug^t that some people were quite mad upon that 
subject; for one witness wanted a tram np Lombard 
Street; and another had tho audacity to suggest 
what he might almost call tbo sacrilege of a tram 
cutting across Hydo Park. In his own supple¬ 
mentary report he tbengbt oven a year ago when 
he wrote it that they must bo very careful, and wait 
and see whether motor omnibuses would not do 
oven more than tho trams. Tho fact that they 
did not move on rigid lines was an enormous advan¬ 
tage in narrow streets; therefore he hoped they 
would bo so successful, when they got rid of the - 
noise and the smell, that they would really 
supersede many of tbo trams. But it must be re¬ 
membered, in considering this great question, that 
tho problem was the rapid locomotion of people 
for business purposes. That was, after all, the 
groat question the Commission were asked to con¬ 
sider, and, to his mind, the avenues proposed led 
to a solution. Tbo one east and west was by far 
tho mure important of tho two, for it could be 
made a means of running tbo great lines of rail¬ 
way that caiuo from all parts of London and all 
parts outside of London right to tho City. Even if 
trams might be superseded, or motor omnibuses 
might take tbo place of many trams, stiU ho 
thought that, as they proposed, a subway under 
those great thoroughfares for tramwTiys or light 
railways would bo an enormous advantage in 
bringing the thousands, tho Urns of thousands, 
the hundreds of thousands, of people that camu 
from all the suburbs of London every day to 
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the City. As regards the proposed Traffic Board 
aud the exorcise of authority over architecture, 
which he thought most important and specially 
interesting to the present gathering, he Hboula 
resent in every way .(unfortunately ho had not 
a sc'at in the Ilouse of Commons now, and he 
could not say much) the London County Council 
being the authority, as he feared they might l». 
To begin with, they had quite enough to do in 
thoir commercial undertakings, and more than 
they should do ; but it must be remembered that, 
after all, the area that the London County Council 
oovorod was but a fraction of that which was con* 
cemed in the locomotion of London. The loco¬ 
motion of London consisted not only in the district 
within the police area of London, but for many 
miles round, and it was becoming larger and 
larger every year, with motor-trams, railways, and 
so on. Therefore it would be monstrously unfair 
to make the London County Council the judge, 
and the jury for that matter, on those points when 
they had areas like Middlesex, Hurrey, Essex, 
Hertford, all intimately connected with this great 
problem, but which were not to have any voice in 
the matter. Them was no doubt that the tribunal 
ought to be an alsmlutcdy impartial one, appointed 
bv the Government of the day, and independent 
altogether of local bodies. Ho had bad very grtMt 
pleasure in listening to the Paper: it had raised 
questions which of course w'ere not specially before 
tM Commission, and which they had not reported 
upon. Ho fully agreed, however, in its g^t im¬ 
portance, and he could only hope that if those 
mxAt thoroughfares wore made they would make 
London et'en more beautiful than s^ is. He was 
a Cockney himself, and he was proud of London. 
He heartily agreed adth Mr. Waterhouse that to have 
absolutely straight streets, as they bad in New 
York and other great American cities, was not the 
phosanteet form of architectural feature. He 
thought turns and bends enhanced beauty, and it 
aws certainly less fatiguing to walk along curves 
than down very straight streets. Ho was sure that 
if the architects of England, and London oepeci^y, 
would look to this and keep their attention strictly 
upon it, these great thoroughfares would be pressed 
forward, and would be a means of making London, 
as it should be, not only commodioos for traffic, 
but a fine architectural cify, as of late vears they 
hail shown they wore desirous it should be. He 
had great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 

Mb. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] said 
bo had very great pleasure in supporting the vote 
of thanks for this most interesting, and, as 
another speaker hail already observed, amusing 
Paper. Nobody succeeded better than Mr. Water- 
house in potting things in an interesting manner. 
He was, however, a little sorry to hear him ratlier 
sura up against the idea of symmetry in the 
architectural treatment of tbeM great streets, 
though he noticed that be recommended sym¬ 


metry at certain points. It was a remuk of a 
late novelist, Mr. Grant Allen, that Paris was a 
city, and London was a collection of villages. If 
they wanted a city to look like a city, it seemed 
to him that its great thoroughfares ought to bo 
treated with a certain decree of architectural 
symmetry. He did not mean to say to make the 
whole thing one design from end to end, but, at 
all events, to divide it into blocks which might 
have a certain harmony with each other, though 
different in detail; and even in regard to a single 
block, like a terrace, he had always thought that 
the secret in treating a terrace, in what ought 
to be a dignified stylo, was symmetry in the 
general design, with minor differences in detail, 
which did not affect the general design, but which 
nevertheless gave each owner a litUo personal 
interest in his own bouse, his own building, or 
whatever it was. He most say that he thought 
too much was made of the argument that it was 
difficult to let or get rid of sites and so on, unless 
a free liand were allowed to o\ery individual owner. 
Something must be sacrificed for the public 
dignity of a city, and individual owners ought to 
be a little less selfish, and otigbt to consider that 
it was their duty to the public to give up some¬ 
thing of their individiml tastes for the sake of the 
general architectural effect. In Paris they were 
made to do so. They tried to alter some bouses 
in the Place VendAme, but were not allowed to 
do it, as it would have spoiled the architectural 
symmetry of the square. For a great city like 
London, in thoroughfares on a large scale, that 
was a very important point, and be should prefer 
that sort of symmetry to the kind of freedom of 
treatment Mr. Waterhouse seemed rather to re¬ 
commend, more especially when it was a question 
of a geometrical curve or crescent. He oonsidorerl 
that they lost the effect of a crescent when they 
dropped symmetry. The moment he saw the plan 
of the crescent road at the foot of Kingsway he 
said that it ought to be treated in one design; 
and in the competitivo designs which wore 
sent in as suggesriona, he remembered that 
most of the competitors did treat it so. Of course 
it was not going to bo treated so. They had 
lost that. But bo could not help thinking that 
they bid lost a groat opportunity. In regard 
to the small surface round AH Souls' Church, bo 
thought that was a very good idea of making 
the portico aud spire the centre point He quite 
agro^ that All Souls' Church was a buUding 
which was worth preserving; it was for its time 
a very clever attempt to adapt the spire to classical 
architecture. But in regard to circuses on at aU 
a small scale, it must be remembered—there were 
a number of instances of it in London—that if 
they bad several wide streets cutting into those 
circuses, they never realised to the eye that it was 
a circus; they lost it; and, therefore, to make them 
circuses was rather introducing an awkward shape 
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for planning houses, and it did not fulfil what the 
architect intended. Therefore, be said, mako a circle 
round the church and enclose it, but keep the open 
space a square; it would look better and be more 
convenient lie particularly admired the care 
with which Mr. Waterhouse nad, all through his 
Paper, tried, as ho said, to dress up past monu¬ 
mental buildings, and also the remarks he made as 
to the inconvem'ence of joining streets obliquely 
through other roads and streets. That bad been 
done in America, and they hail already got plans 
out for rebuilding San Francisco on that scheme 
—laying out streets Uke gridirons and drawing 
avenues obliquely through them. They know 
what the efTeet of that was in the illustrations in 
the American papers—what had been called flat¬ 
iron '* buildings at street comers. They could not 
have a worse form for architectural appearance, 
and they could not have a worse or more incon¬ 
venient form of sito for planning, lie had only 
one word more to say, as to the proposition which 
Mr. Woterbouse made, rather calmly, for carmng 
a road from Victoria across the Green Park 
through Devonshire House. Devonshire House 
was not beautiful architecture, and it was not 
BO very old, but still it was what one called an 
historic London bouse of considerable import¬ 
ance, and ho thought one must judge that sort of 
building not solely by its architectural ^wlue, but 
by its historic interest lie himself should think 
a proposition to drive a road through the middle 
of that house rather an act of vandalism. 

Mk. WATERHOUSE: It is not roy idea, but 
the Commission's. 

Sib GEORGE BARTLEY; It was a tunnel 
under Devonshire House. I did not, however, sup¬ 
port that proposal. 

Mr. W. I). CAROE, M.A., F.S.A. [F.j, said be 
should just Uke to add a few words of thanks to 
Mr. Waterhouse for his very illuminating Paper. 
It was not often that upon a subject of this kind 
one vns thoroughly amused and instructed at the 
same time. Ho had succeeded in doing this ad¬ 
mirably, and making the subject most interesting. 
It was a great satisfaction to them all to have had 
Sir George Bartley present to express the point of 
view of the Commission itself; but he ventured to 
think—and be said it with great regret—it was 
rather illiistrativo of the feeling towards arohitoo- 
ture in this country at the present moment that the 
Instructions to the Commission did not make the 
slightest reference to architecture as having any 
part of importance in the question of London 
trafhe. If the Instructions to that Commission 
bad been to deal with the trafiic of London con¬ 
sistently with making the improvements a dignified 
addition to the architecture of London, he thought 
it would have been more on Unes which they could 
have supported and approved of; but simply to 
say. Improve the traffic of London, entirely inde¬ 
pendently of all architectural conditions of dignity, 


was hardly what one would find, for instance, in 
Paris or in Berlin. It was the case, he heUeved— 
and be had looked through the Report pretty care- 
fuUy—that there was not a single reference to 
architecture as having even any existence in a 
great city ; and therefore it aas very advantageous 
that Mr. Waterhouse should have dealt with the 
subject, as be had done, from the architectural 
point of view, in which, of course, the trafiic point 
of view was included. He would not follow in 
detail many of Mr. Waterhouse’s roints; but there 
was just that one point Mr. Stat^m had already 
mentioned, that of monnmental buildings and 
symmetry through the whole course of a street 
of this kind, and the opposite picturesque treat¬ 
ment. It liad often strnck him that the treatment 
of Regent Street, by which each block betw’cen 
each cross street was treated as a single symme¬ 
trical block, could not possibly be improved on in 
such a street as this. They got there really both 
of those aspects ; they got a sufficient amount of 
picturesque treatment, and they got essentially a 
monumental treatment. If they compared Regent 
Street, which, if it had been constructed in stone, 
he ventured to think would have been a thing they 
should have been proud of for ever, and should 
not liave treated it as it had been treated—if they 
compared Regent Street with the Brompton Roaii, 
they would got quite a sufficient object-lesson as 
to which was the l)etter treatment of the two. 

Pbofessob BERESFORD PITE [F.] said that, 
while adding his quota of thanks for the Paper, he 
hoped that the importance of the subject would 
lead them to prolong the discussion. Mr. Water- 
house's Paper had provideil food for thought and 
for further discussion, and it would be valuable, 
apart from the importance of anything which 
attached to their discussion as an Institute of 
Architects on this most important subject. If it 
would be possible to continue the discussion on 
another occasion he would move the adjournment. 

Mb. E. W. HUDSON [.I.j said the subject was 
a mosi imrortant one, and this was the first 
time it had been considered by the Institute. He 
would Ihereforo second Professor Pite's proposition. 

Fhk CHAIRMAN consented to the adjourn¬ 
ment, and stated that arranTOmonts would be 
made for the discussion to to resumed at the 
meeting of the llth Juno. Meanwhile, he said, 
they were all ^reod that they were deeply in¬ 
debted to Mr. Waterhouse for the immense trouble 
and pains he must have taken to prepare the 
Paper. It had been his (the Cliairman's) intention 
to make some remarks on the subject, hut be 
would now reserve them till the llth June. 

Mr. \\ ATERHOUSE, in briefly expressing his 
acknowledgments, said he felt much honoured that 
Sir Molrill Beochcroft and Sir George Bartley, 
replanting as they did two such important 
bodies, should have token the trouble to attend 
and to propose this vote of tlianks. 
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cimoxicLi'; 

THE CONGRESS. 

Seventh Interoatioual Confereu of Architects^ 
London, 36th to i^rd Jul;. 

Arruij^nients for tho Oongtcss arc rapidly 
appriwchin^ c^inplotioii, muI members of the Inati- 
tute itttandin^; to take {urb nre orgod (Q coiQiutini^ 
OAte with tlio SecrtiUkry without delay. Thu 
faiiowiu^ are soiuo extracts fronv the provisions! 
prof^rstntne which will shortly lie «cDt to lueiubers 
of tUo Congress:— 

Heating Placed of ih^ Congyesi, 

The lieadfjiuutura of tlio CDugius^ will ho tbu 
Grafton Oallories, Gmfton titreut, W. 

The Iniiu^unU MootinF? will biku place at tho 
GaildiialU E,C, 

Meetings will bo held both at the Grafton 
Gsllodes and tbu pronihtes of the Uoyal Institute 
of British Anihitucte, 9 Conduit Street, W., for Hiu 
diflciiiuiiQii of the eubjocts of the programme. 

Ojttnituj /Aiy. 

Thu Grafton Galleriea will Iw opon at 10n*cloek 
on the raoming of xMonday, Kith Jul>v whuii the 
Kroeitiont will hold nii infonoal neceptiotL 

llndgo-i, tieketii for ii'ialtB, Ac., csnla of invitation, 
will be obtainnhlo ul the Cungres.^ Bureau, timflon 
Galleriea. 

At n.3M> thfitt) will Ih* h ID Kiting of the Por- 
ruikDCnt Ltitcrnailoiial Comniittoc, 

At 9 o'clock the Inaugural Meeting of tho Con^ 
gTCs3 will take placu at the Guildhall, E.C., jundly 
plrtcctl at the diapogal of tlu! Congnjas by Lhe Cor- 
poration of tho City of London. 

litccjtiioiUt ife, 

Tho Hoya] Academy of Fine Arts will entertain 
the Congress at a Soir^ at Burllnglon Elonsu. 

Thu HigUt Tlon. the Lord Mayor of Ijondon will 
untormin lIhj Caugrutis ai a Convehaiioiui at the 
Matinioii IIduro on the ovening of Tuesday, 
Ilih .Itily (Uinited u> l.tKXf inviutionsj. 

The Hoyal inalUutv of Britiah Archiiocta will 
unbertain tho Coiigtoaa at a Guidon F£te at tbo 


Bojal Botanic Society » Gnrdonfl on tho OTcmng of 
Thursday, I9tb July, 

The Art Workers’ Guild will entuirtaia a small 
party of members on tbo evening of Friday, 
^th July, 

The Chairmim and Directora of the London 
E^ihittonS, Limited, have put nOG iiivitationa 
to visit the Imperial Royal Austrian Exhibitinn 
at E»rYi^ Court at the disposal of tho EicecuEvo 
Coimaitteo. Application for ^chota must ho made 
at the Coni^ss Bureau, Grafton GaUnrios, 

The ^ioological Socioty of London hate kiiKlly 
offered odmLisiun, bo foreign members, to llmir 
Gardens on Sundays, 15tb and 22ud July-^ays 
w'Len [hoy are c1q 4^ to the ^noral public—on 
preaentation of ihair cards of identity. 

The Hoyal Botanic Bocioty have kindly offered 
meuiliers frse admission to their Gardens during 
thE» Congress week on prosentatioa of thoir cords 
of identity. 

The Lycouui Club (for Mies) will const!tuto 
lady memboia Of the Congress visiting London 
ban. members of tbo Club, 

Tho Lyceum Club alim kindly nBimj a rooepLion 
to the Congress on the afturnuon of Wednoa^layi, 
Ihbh July. 

The Ladies' Conimittoo alt^ armDgiug for tho 
comfort and oouvonlonco of Jadieo, They will \)e 
cooognisablo by tho OomniittE}o Indgo. 

Ftjjfi. 

A. llal^^etd . — Tho snat of tbo Monjuia of 
Kolisburj/ Tuesday, 

B. Rtimpton Cmrt Pahice. — Tucslaj, 2.30. 
A and B ore Allernabivo visitx, and will take place 
eimultancoualy, 

C* [itickinghnnt Palace Gtirflcn^. ^ By tho 
gmcious consent of EU ilajeaty King Edward Vlh; 
and irejrKftiftsfj?!" Wednesday, 2.30. Later 

l>4 Tlic Wfirks of Misers. IJoIloway Brotheia and 

E, The Pottiirics of Messrs- Boulton A Co. 
Those visita D and E will tako place almultanDOUsly. 

F, ll’irydjor C^ts^fn, — By Iho graciona consent 
of Hia Majesty King Edward VH. Thursday* 2.30. 

Ct, BL Paul’s; The Tnmplo; Tho Institute of 
CharteroiJ Aceonn tents; Bt. Bartlioloinow's 
Church, SmithfieliL Thursday* 2.30. This 
London visit is arranged for those who do not go 
to Windsor; ns also olttirnative visits; 

IL Konaingtop I^aco - f>orehester llouao, by 
bhe kind consent of His Eicelloncy tbo x4.meHcao 
Atnhaasador. 

J. Ojifard ^—Allnlay vieil on Fridny. Lunch in 
bhe^HaLlle of Eiceter Collogo and Bolllol CoUsge. 

K. Cittjibridge .—AU-day visit on Friday, alter- 
natiyu with Oxford. The Ctnigreas party will be 
reived in the Renate Ifouite by tho Master of 
Irinity as Ik-puty Vioo-Chancollor. Lunch in 
ibe llnlls of King's GoUego and Clare College. 

Ll. Twititr {f/ Jjowftrti,—Fridiw itmniEUg, for 
those who do not join iho Oxlorj and C^mbddgu 
visiL 












THE COSQHESS 


m 


Vioturlft and Albgrt ^asQum and Hojid 
CoUege of fkiBUCd i Sir A^ton Webb’s now build- 
ingfl. Friduy aftemooD. for those who du mi 
join tbo Oxfopi and C^^mbridge 

N. Bridgewntor Jlonse, Uy the kind coogont 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of ElloBinoro. Saturday 
mornings 

O. Greenwich HoepitaL Saturday afternoon. 

P. Houses of Parlinmont; The new West- 
minater Gatbedral. Saturday aftemoout for thoao 
who do not join the Greenwich viaiL 


Farcv}dt Banqittt 

The farewell l3am[uet will take place on the 
ovonlng of Saturday^ ^Ist July, at the HAtel CeeU, 
at T.ttO. Price of ticket (wines included) 21s* It 
is hoped that many distinguished peraous in 
London will bo presiint. 

Sir liUwroncD Alina-Tadoimi» B.A., has kindly 
consented to design the menu card. 


Exhiifiiitms. 

There will be the foUowing oxhibitiona in the 
Congress premises, Gmftou Galleries ; 

An exhibition of photographs of buildings ene- 
entod by living British ar^tocts. 

A chronnlogieal exhibition of British arobitec^ 
ture from tlio Norman Conquest (lOdG) to the 
death of Sir Clmrlea Barry (IGGO). 

Oil poin^ngs and water-colour drawings of 
English aruhltwturoL 

A fon- choice specimens of British fumitaro and 
silver work. 

At tlie premises of tho Architectural Aaaociationt 
18 Tufton Street, Westminsfer, 0.W., will be ex¬ 
hibited a seloction of Vionneso students' drawings 
arranged by Professor Otto Wagner {Vienna). 

Stibjiets /or I}isctissif>n^ 

The Executive Committeu have iweived the 
following coramunicationB on the questions of the 
programme:— 

1. — The Exkcutios or napoaxANT GovEIi^*‘ 

JfENT AND MuNlCirAL AnCHtTKCTURAn WOHK 

HT SAl-AFUfiO OfTICALS.. 

M, F. Blondel (Prance). 

Society of .Austeian Architect. 

Gaston Trilat (Prance). 

Oscar Simon fSocidt^ Centrale d'Arebi- 
teeturo de Belgique). 

2* AncniTSCTL'iiAL CorrBioHT akd the 
OvvKEUiSHtj' OF BnawiNaa. 

George Elonnand (France)^ 

n. H. Statbam. 

Gaston Tri^lat (Prance). 


8.—Steel and REiNFoncan-CoNcnETH 
CoKSTBOcno.v, 

(a) The general aspect of tba subjiict. 

(i^) With special roferenco to sestbetic and 
hygienic conaideratious in the case of very high 
huddings. 


The Joint GommUtes on Rcinfoit^ed Con¬ 
crete (England)- 
Herr Wilematms (Austria). 

Professor Henry Adams (England). 

E. P. Goodrich (America^ 

Louis Ciojuot (Socj^to Centrale li*Archi¬ 
tecture de Bel^ciue)t 
Joaquim Basseg^a (Spain). 

Gaston Tr^bit (FmDce)Hi 

4.“The Education of teie Public in 

AltCJIITECTURE. 

John Bolcbor, A.liA. 

T. G. Jackauu, K.A. 

Arthur HilL 

Othmar von Leixncr (Vienna). 

Herr Mnthedns (Berlin). 

Banister F. FieU^er. 

Francisco dul Villnra y Carmona. Manuol Yoga 
y Itfarch, Eduardo Mercader y Saccanelia 
(apain). 

Society of Auatriau Architects. 

Gaston Trdlat (Franco). 

Gaston Ancianx (Soei^te Centrale d'Architectiue 
de Belgique). 

fl.— A StATUTOHY tJUALIFJ cation FOft 
xlBCBlTECTe. 

Robert Walker. 

John S. Archibald (Canada). 

IA Bonnier (France). 

Society of Austrian Architects. 

Gaston Trdlat (Pninae). 

8.—Tile ARcmTECT CnAFTfiXfAN; How^ far 
UHOUX iD THE AbCBTTECT ttEcEU'K THE 

Theoretical ano Practical Training of 

A CllAFTSKAN? 

Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 

Professor \\\ R. Lollmby. 

J. M. Poupinel (France). 

Fr. van Gohbekehroy, (Soei^td CcntTale 
d'Ambitectiire do Belgique). 

Society of Austrian Architects. 

Gaston Trtilat (France). 

7*—Tteb Plasntno and Lavino-out of STREers 
AVD Open Spaces in Citiks. 
tteymorvl Bnwin. 

ITorr Btubben (Gerrimnj). 

E. H6nard (FranDe). 

B. Polles y Pivo, J* ilajo y Ribo«, M* Bertran 
de QuintAna (Spain). 

C. H. Buis (Soei^te Centrale d'Architecture de 
Belgi^e), 

Gaston Ti^lat (France). 

S.—^To WHAT Extent and in wtlat Benre 
SHOULD THE Aacifmccr kavr Control 

OVER OTHER AhTIBTS OR CrAPTSMEN LH THE 

Completion of a Katiosal or Public 
BuiLOlNO f 

Sir W. B. Bichordson, K.C.B., fLA. 

II. P. Ndnot (Franco). 
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Mir^ tnoe 


0. B- Miiller (GercmTi;f)v 
Ae^ociAtion of the Arehitecta of Catalonia (Spain)» 
Society oE Austrian AjichiteciB* 

Gaston T'rtijit (Franoe), 

—^Tui; RESPO>:SlJtlUTIE3 of a flOVEllJiMEKT 

tK TEE CfoNBKUVATIOH OF NATIOSAt MONU¬ 
MENTS* 

Profefiaar G. Baldwin Brown* 

A* Itftsnard (Franco). 

Gofitou Trilat (Fiance)* 

Jmeph Ariogns y Rftmoneda (S[)Ain)p 

10. — The OROANiaATios of Public Lvthh- 

lYATtOSAL AuCFIITECTURAL CoMFETITlOSB. 

J, Gnadot. 

fiociety “ Architoctua et Amicitiii " (Uolknd)* 
Gaston Trilat (France). 

Tlie Eitocotivo Cominitteo havo also ananaed 
for Pnotissor Meydenbanor of Berlin to read a 
Paper on ** MessbildFerfahreuor '* Plicitometry*" 

A eotniuanicatlon on thtR flnbjijct Las aiao boon 
reoeived Ironi M. Marcel le ToufOfflti of Poiia. 

M* Honors Daumot (Paris) will read n coni- 
munieation on the Chilteau do Sain t-Germain, 

3ilr* Ccoil Stuith [KeopBr of Gfoelt ami iloiuan 
Antitjtiitiea, BriBsh Muecutn) will reaili a Paper on 
" The Tomb of AgameiiiEonp" 

Abstract of the Papers mu] cominiiiiicatioiiB 
will, if poesiblot be aent to inemborH of the Con- 
greaa some time before the opening dAy* 

Tbe New ReptlaticMi under By-Law ^ 

The two Spooki General Meetings which pre¬ 
ceded tbo Ordiruiry Mocting for the wiMling of Mr* 
WaUfrhonae'a Ikpur last Jlonday oMnpied hut a 
very few minatea^ the Reaelutione moved by the 
Chaimittn, Sir John Taylor, being at onca and 
iiTian hnoitiily (Flopleii wiihoiit diacnKBlcuSr 

The Followahip Procedtircv Committee, vhow 
rwommeniations were in *nieation *^1 first 
roGCting, wtis apj-ointed hy the GenoraJ Meeting of 
the tith March *^10 consider the foroLoE voting- 
paMra, tho method of election ttf Fello^, and 
other matters conncclwl therewith, inchidiiig any 
mviaian of the By-lawHfm tUeanbject if itwjcefiary, 
and to report to a General Meeting && soon es 
poaFdblo"' [Jouns.iT.H Ithb ^farch, p. S/ifll. The 
Committee, appointed by tho flame moetiDg, eon- 
sisted of the following Feliowa:—MafiBrs. G. H 
Brodie, Max Cbrko, A. W* S, Cmss, T* P* Figgifl, 
F. T* W* Goldamitb, Ihiwin T. TIolh Dciiry T* 
Bart, George lluhbnni, and M'm. Woodward. Thu 
Special Matting huit Monday was iiinmicjiied by 
the Coumdl on the requieition of Messra. Altrwl 
W. S*Crt>B 3 , Mux Clarke* C. TI. Brodie, Gcorgo 
ritibbard. T. P* Figgis (Mombera of tlm Com¬ 
mittee), Emuet George, Alfred B* Veakis, F^dmnnd 
TYimperifl, T* W* Cutler, ^Mervyii Macartney* FrJ- 
and William A. Fortyfii and J* R. Beat, 
jUioewfw, with Ihu object of snbmittjng the 


Report and FtecoounDHthitioiifl of the Comtmtiee, 
and the Beealudona proposed by the Council for 
adopting ami giving efibet to them. 

The Committee's Reoammendationa were as 
follows 

(1) That the Eegtilation umler By-law fJ be 
amended by omitting all the words alter ^ feepoc- 
tive propoeers/' and adding the year in which the 
candidate ivaa artioled, and, in the caeo of a can¬ 
didate for Fellowahip, the year in which he com¬ 
menced practice; the Rog^itioia fmther to state 
that the voting-paporH be in the form of the 
papers issued for tM election of the Council. 

(2) That the Direction to Voters printed at tbo 
foot of the ™ting’ paper shn u Id read as follows 

" 1* The voter (Fellow or Assockto) is^ to atrike 
out IN INK the numoof any candidate again at wbom 
lie wd^hes to vote. All names not so struck ont 
will be oounted as votod for."^' 

(h) That a notice IS) ptintfifl in bold tyT» at the 
h^ad of the i-oting-papar urging the importance of 
the paper's being neturnod* 

The Chnimiaii read the Recommendations to ^ 
Mooting and formally moved, in acoordanco with 
Hecommondation I* that the Begnlatiati under 
Uy-law 9 be amend^ so as to road as follows ; — 
" The votliig'papera, which shall be in the form of 
tho voting-papers issued for the election of tho 
GouncU, shall state tho name and address of every 
candidate, with the names oE his ra^pactivo pm- 
poHcm, the year In wliich ho wiui artldo<l, and, in 
the case oE a cimdidato for Fellowship, the year in 
wliich iie becniDO engaged as a princ[[iiiJ in Uie 
practice of axchiicctuie.'' 

The rsoolutlon was voted on and carriad unani- 
mouslyi AS were aUo rcsolntlona for the adoption 
ol the otlier RucommcuiliLtioaB. 

Tho second Special Mooting, which was cMlcd 
to confirm tho Resolntion passed on tho Tth ^lay 
with reference to the exkntilou oE the present 
Counctrs term of tifhco, was then hebl* and the 
Resolfition wjis duly oonhnned* 

Modem Chumb DesijgTi ood the lororpomted Churtli 
Buildicijp Society. 

It is stated in the AnDnid Report of thfl Incor- 
poralod Church Building Sookty that tbs Society 
hen been instmmental In aiding in the erection of 
no fewer tlion additUmal new ehurclics, and. 
in asaifttiEig in rebuilding, enliurging, or otherwise 
Improving the aacommuilation in other 

cliurchca or conseentod chapels of eofte. The 
actual amount of money entruBted to the Society 
and used in making giants towardM the objechi 
named ban reocheil ^912*71] 1* Valunhle service k 
modurud in the w ork of tho Society by tlueirlionnmry 
architects who udviso on tlje various BchemaB in 
which the a|tl of the Society is to be given. At tho 
annual luBOting of the Society, lost week, Mr. 
Temple Moore, In the course of eomc rnniarks* 
gnv^ fiomo nosEuI suggeations as to the rakhona 
whieh ahoEild exiit between the Lonoriny advising 
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architects and the architects of proposed works. 
The work of the advising architect^ he said, might 
be thus defined:—To criticise and advise on plans 
submitted of works proposed : first, as to con* 
struotion; secondly, as to convenience and snit* 
ability of arrangement; thirdly, as to architectural 
design; fourthly, as to restoration of ancient 
churches. He assumed that one of the objects of 
the Society was to raise the standard of design in 
church architecture, so that (so far as lay in their 
power) not only solid and suitable, but also archi¬ 
tectural church buildings might become traditional 
of the work which passed through the Society’s 
hands. It was obvious that no rules except of a 
general nature could bo laid down on the subject 
of design, and hitherto the honorary advisingarchi* 
tects had refrained from interference, except where 
the design had been flagrantly bad or unworthy. 
He felt, however, that they SMuld no longer bo 
content to leave the matter like that He granted 
that design was indeed a matter of personal taste 
and preference, but there was a certain correct 
and appropriate feeling in design upon the broad 
lines of which, despite diverse personalities, their 
advising architects could agree. If the Society 
was to have any real influence towards the raising 
of the standard of church work in building, the 
bon. architects clearly must criticise the designing, 
and make suggestions wherever such were felt to 
be neodcsl. & regretted that, generally speaking, 
the standard of desira in the new church work 
brought before the Society’s bon. architects was 
often very inferior, and did not appear to improve. 
Perhaps, after all, this was not very surpriidog, 
for in those days of burry and many special archi¬ 
tectural needs not known formerly, church design 
had become very largely a special branch of archi¬ 
tecture. The busy general architect, though an 
able practitioner, had not the time, or, it may be, 
the opportunity, to devote himself seriously to this 
study. Tbereloio, he suggested that the hon. 
architects should, sitting as a committee for the 
purpose, criticise and make suggestions on the 
design outside the printed rules. It might be 
objected that his proposal would have the effect of 
discouraging originality or novelty in design, but 
ho did not think so; for novelty, when go^, had 
a certain reooraisable appropriateness ai^ fitness. 
It was only when it was novelty for the sake of 
novelty that it l)ecaino a defect. Ho believed that 
in most cases architects whose training, experience, 
and general practice had not l>eon in diurcb work 
especially would welcome the suggestions of the 
Committee. In sobomos for restoration there was 
sonic improvomont; the great importance of the 
more careful preservation of their ancient churches 
was generally beginning to be felt, but hero again 
they hod a speciid branch of architwturc, requiring 
very much experience, which did not fall in the 
way of all architects. He considered that the rule 
of the Society which gave the advising architects 
power to ask one or more of the members to visit 


the proposed work should be more frequently 
exercisod oven in the case of less important 
churches. It was sometimes difficult to make any 
really useful suggestions by merely inspMting 
drawings or even photographs of the building in 
its actual state. In conclusion, if the hon. archi¬ 
tects oould be put into direct communication with 
the architects for the works, it would materially 
assist the good understanding between them. 

The Domestic Smoke Problem. 

On the initiative of Sir Henry Tanner, I.S.O. (.P.], 
of n.M. Office of Works, the Coal Smoke ASate- 
ment Society have carried out a further and more 
oomprehonsivo series of tests of fire-grates, the 
points to be ascertained being O) Prevention of 
smoke ; (2) Heating power; (8) Economy of fuel; 
(4) Suitability for office a^ ^usehold purposes. 
Tte tests took place in the new Government build¬ 
ings in Great George Street, Wostminstor, and 
were conducted by a sub-committee of the Sooio^, 
consisting of Dr. H. A. Des Vcdux and Mr. W. H. 
Atkin-Berry [P.]—the latter on the nomination 
of the Institute—in conjunction with Sir Henry 
Tanner. In response to invitations, between forty 
and fifty grates were submitted by manufacturers, 
and twenty-four of these were selected for test¬ 
ing. The results are published in The Lancet for 
May 19. .\11 the grates tested are fully described 
in the report, and the results of the various tests 
are given in tabular form. The committee give 
their findings as follows :—^ As a final result of 
the whole of the tests the oxaminors find that of the 
grates submitted those of Messrs. J. A H. (Worker, 
Messrs. Candy A Co., and Messrs. Hendry A Pattis- 
son (Boyd’s) are the host, showing practically equal 
results, and that the * Florence' (the London Warm¬ 
ing and Ventilating Company) very nearly approxi¬ 
mate to them." It is pointed ont that all the 
grates wore worked with the object of obtaining 
their utmost capacity, and not under the condi¬ 
tions obtaining in an ordinary room, which would 
generally be more variable. The fires were not 
alluwol to bum low, therefore the amount of 
smoko emitted in the tests was the minimum 
that could be expected. The Lancet containing 
the report may lie consulted in the Library. 

The late Edward Salomons [F.]. 

By the death of Mr. Edward Salomons [P.j tbe 
Institute loses a staunch and loyal friend and 
a member of fifty-live years’ standing. Ho was 
elected an .\ssociate in 1851 and Fellow in 1860, 
and serve<l for a time on the Institute Council. 
Mr. Salomons helped to found the Manchester 
Society of Architects, and lent all his support to 
the Bcneme for uniting the provincial Societiee of 
.Architects into one concrete body with tbe Insti¬ 
tute. His own Society, of which be was twice 
President, was one of the first to become allied 
to the Institute. At the meeting last Monday, 
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Rvmpathetic reference was miwie to hi« decoaso by 
tbo lion. Secrotnry, and a vote of condolence was 
passed to his relatives. 

KdviTtrd Saloroona was born in Ijondon in 1H2S, 
and was educnlc<l in Mancheslor» where his father 
had long carried on business. He was articled 
to the late J. E. Gregan, and afterwards entered 
tlie offioo of Messrs. Bowman & Crowther. Many 
of the illnstrations in Bowman A Crow'ther s 
Churches of the MidtlU Aifes were drawn and 
litbographea by him. He was a waler-oolonr artist 
of some merit, and his drawings of pictur^jue 
streets and biiildinra here and on the Continent 
have been exhibited in the Manchester galleries, 
and Home »>f them illustrated in The Jiuilder, 
Among his principal architectural works niav be 
mentioned the Art .Treasures Exhibition building, 
Manchester; Messrs. Daniel Ijeo A Ca’s building 
in Fotiiitain Street, the Manchester and Salford 
Savings Bank in Booth Street, and the Prince's 
Theatre, He built Messrs, Agnew’s Art Galleries 
in London anti in Liverpool, a synagogue and a 
hospital at St. Anne’s, and*various private bouses. 
Ho was a member of the Committee of the City 
Art Gallery, of the School of Art Committee, and 
of tbo joint committee (or promoting a Chair of 
Architecture in Manchester. 

Discussion on the Annual Report: Errata. 

Mr. .Arthur B. Plummer [F.] sends the following 
correction; — In the report of the discussion on 
the .\nnu^ Report in the last numl»er of the 
Journal I am erroneously stated to liave said 
with regard to the rejection of architects from the 
Newcastle district * that they were as good as and 
better than any Ix'longing to the Institute at the 
pr^nt time.* Wliat 1 did say was * that they 
were as good as ntany '—not any — * belonging to 
the Institute.’ ” 

In the Chairman’s remarks, 2n«l ooL, p. R65, 
lines 0 and 7 from (out, the end of the sentence 
should read ! ** the principal came into the posses¬ 
sion of the Institui^” 

REVIEWS. 

DILAPIDATIONS. 

A Trst^book in Tabulatfd Form for tkr Utt of ArehtUtU, 
Hurxrwott. togrthrr wnth th* Ads rttaHny 
and Spreiat Chaptm on KecUritutical 
and on Firturm. fiv Profrmm tlanuier l^tehtr. 
Sixik rdiiicm rrrued and taryelt revritttn by Banuttr 
F. FUUher and It. PMltpr FUteber. So. tAmd. IMG. 
lit. T. BatMford, W. f/tgh JMborm.j 
That a hook should have gone through five 
editions, and a sixth bo required, is sufficient 
evidence of its popularity, and no doubt value, 
among the members of the arehi^turalprofesaion 
whose practice lioa in this direction. The present 


edition is brought up to <late by the joint endeavours 
of Mr. Banister F. Fletcher and Mr. H. P. Fletcher, 
both of w^ra have liad considerable exporionco in 
this class of text-book. There is no doubt that a 
short and comprehensive work on this most in¬ 
volved sul>ject is of the greatest use to the young 
practitioner, and naturally he would turn to it to 
gain some information as to his fees: a point on 
which much valuable advice might be added in 
the work under consideration, both as to the 
amounts to be charged and from whom payment 
might be expected—viz. whether the lessor, or the 
lessee against whom a schednlo is made out. 
Naturally either party, or Iwth, will expect U) pay 
as little as possible, and each will try to shift the 
payment on to the other. In such cases the 
novice will b»* left in a certain amount of doubt, 
as in most other matters connected with dilapida¬ 
tions ; even those with the wisest heads are at 
times involved in legal or other tronhlo on behalf 
of their clients, no matter for wliich side they may 
be acting. An improvement in the book would 
bo a brief account of the practice in other countries. 
This would he an advantage to those having to 
deal with cases outside the United Kingdom. It 
is, however, easy to be critical. One can safely say 
that, as now revised, the sixth edition of Dilapida¬ 
tions will repay every student who gives the time 
re4|uired for ita careful perusal. 

Max Glaukb. 
PERSPECTIVE. 

ArchUedural Sketching and Droving in Perspective. 
H'i/h Thirty-sit Plates, and Chapter* on the Plan and 
Jdeaturing Point Methods, the Simplificalion<d Perspee- 
tire by It.'s Method, and on Figures, Foliage, Ac. By 
H. ir. HoberU, Arehited. 4o. Lond. 1900. t*rice 7s. fld, 
net. (J3. T. Batsford. 94 High Ifolbom, IT.C.J 
Perspective Tables for Proctieai Arehiteeturai Draughts- 
men, vith Chapters on the Principles of Linear Perspec¬ 
tive, the Centrolineal, and Pradieal Ifints. With Sidy 
Dunams and Photographs. By Jloberi F. Shearer, 
8o. Kdin. 1905. Price 8a. 6d. net {A. IP. Smclotr, 
79 Princes Street, Edinburgh,] 

Draughtsmen and architocriirml students who 
are beginners in the art of drawing in perspective 
will find both of those books (airly usefnl for get¬ 
ting an insight into such work. 

’the first book is an extension of the author's 
previous puhllcaiion upon perspective, known as 
“IL’a Motbo^" and show* more fully bow R.’g 
pwpective diagrams may bo used to elucidate 
difficnlt and unusual problems, as well as apply 
to ordinary work. The book is also a goneral 
guide to perspective drawing, and even touches 
upon tbo artistic rendering of black and white 
work. Those who liave found “ R.'s Method " of 
prncUc^ assistance will natumlly follow it up by 
obtaining the present work. For training in 
sketching in correct perspective the method is use¬ 
ful ; a defect, however, is the limited selection of 
points of view entailed in the nse of the puhlished 
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diAgnuns, those given not being alwsys the best 
for the particulf^ work in hand. In his intro¬ 
duction the writer says he has found perspective 
employed in very few offices^ and if the author's 
publication will help to train students to realise 
the appearance of their designs when seen in 
perspective, it will be welcome as an aid in improv¬ 
ing architectural w'ork. 

The second book is an ingenious and interesting 
effort to simplify the usual difficulties experienceu 
in making a perspective drawing by a system of 
mathematical scales and tables, and is more espe¬ 
cially intended for use when the drawings are of a 
considerable size, and the vanishing points in 
oonseijuenco far apart. In his intrc^uction the 
author claims that the tables ore the result of 
many years' experience and usefulness, and are 
both labour-saving and time-saving. 

Doth books are neatly got up and fully illus¬ 
trated, and are interesting contributions to the 
’•‘toraUire of perspective. 

Ghokfky Lucas. 

Ill ILDLNG CONSTRUCTION. 

CoMseWs Building Comlrucitou, cotupriiiHg XoU* on 
Matfnalt, Proce$»e», Principles, and Practice, tncliuiing 
about 3.iKK) En^avimjs and Tu'clv* Plate*. By PfO- 
feuor Henry Adams, MJnsLCJi. La. So. Lend. 1900. 
I^ricc 7s. Gd. [CasselVs,] 

This work, which originally appeared in weekly 
parts, is now published in one volume of 552 pages, 
printed in double columns, and containing no fewer 
than 2,300 illustrations reproduced from line 
drawings, in addition to twelve coloured plates. 
The wide range of subjects is dealt with in twenty- 
two chapters, each divided into paragraphs with dis¬ 
tinctive headings; and an exhaustive index further 
facilitates ready reference. Taken as a whole, the 
completeness and umgnitudeof the work command 
attention, and the first impression is that a large 
and difficult undertaking has boon carried through 
in a clear, concise, and workmanlike manner. 
Unfortunately, however, it cannot be allowed that 
any appreciable oil vance lias been made on the text¬ 
books previously in use, and it shares with them 
many shortcomings from the architect's point of 
view. It is no longer desirable to approach 
building construction as a subject comploto in 
itself and distinct from the groaWr one of archi¬ 
tectural expression of which it is the fundamental 
jNirt. Construction and design are inseparable: 
architecture at its noblest is good oonstruotion 
beautifully clothed, and to understand the methods 
of construction ami the nature of the materials to 
hand is to understand the architeoturo of the post. 
The study of old work never ceases to reveal this, 
and the conditions of modern constniction are not 
so entirely different as to render the isolation of 
the practical from the lesthetia dosimble, or even 
possible. To treat building construction as some¬ 
thing to be masked and bidden is at variance with 


the principles which have guided great builders of 
all time; yet in the work under consideration there 
is no suggestion that it oonooms itself with any¬ 
thing more than the unsightly skeleton; and when, 
bv chance, it is clothed, it is in forms far from 
pleasing. The stren^h of beams and girders, the 
stability of walls, and the stresses in rtxif princi¬ 
pals make up only a small port of what is commonly 
understood os building construction, and in thi.s 
work less than one fifth of the whole is devoted to 
them; but it is here that the author is on his own 
ground, and has done good work which cannot fail 
to bo appreciated. 

But with brick and stone and timber it is other¬ 
wise ; to take one or two instances, the sash windows 
shown on p. 220 and on Platii VII. are badly pro¬ 
portioned, and the frame is set behind a reveal 
which obscures nearly all the woodwork externally. 
Text-books have a way of showing sash windows 
in this manner, unmindful of the strength and 
beauty of the seventeenth-century models which 
they travesty. 

Dad forms like these and the so-called Queen 
.\nno arch on Plato IV. should not bo perpetuated 
oven in books. Many of the illustrations such as 
the hammer-beam roof truss, figs. 960-966. Iwve 
no scale; and although the parts are carefully 
shown in detail not a single scantling is given, so 
that the drawing has no practical value whatever. 
Nevertheless on p. 2 the student is advised to 
redraw the illustrations 1 

The plates seem to have been inserted without 
any reference to the text: floors come among 
roofs, and brick arches among masonry. This is 
a trifling matter w’hicb could easily be remedied, 
and the plate of ** Orders " inserted in the chapter 
on Foundations might with ad\untago be omitted 
altogether. 

The last section, called “ Architecture, Notes and 
Examples," is too full of erroneous statements and 
indifferent illostrations to be taken seriously, and it 
is doubtful whether the book as a whole is of much 
value to the architect, while considerable discretion 
should lie exercised before placing it in the bands 
of the student of aroliiteoture. 

Arthur Stratton. 


ALLIED S0CIETIP:S. 

The Sheffield Society of Architects. 

The annual meeting of the above Society was 
held in their room, Leopold Street, Sheffield, on 
the 17th May, Mr. E. Ilolmes, president, in the 
chair. 

The treasurer's statement of accounts and the 
auditors' report, which showed a satisfactory in¬ 
crease of the balance in hand to last year, were 
adopted, with thanks to the auditors. 

The annual report of the Council, which showed 
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tae jfar i«>* 


« mflinbeTebip nf 122, beinjr thn highest niimber in 
the Society's record, ims rrad fuid iidopted. 

The following were olocted officers for the enentug 
jjftfisi&ii 1 —^Freffidontj Mr* E» Holmaa ; Yi&e*Prea- 
dent, Sfr* W,C. Fenton ; Tmaantet,, Mr. F. FowIm ; 
Secretorj’, Mr. J* R, Wigfull [.il.l; Conneil 
FollowsMessrs. H. CoverdaJo, C. B. Flock ton 
[F.], W. J* IMb [K], H. li. Paterson [;4.], E. 
TvimoUt and R* ^Jitchflll Withers [i-]; AesO' 
cifitoa 1 Slewrsn G. Buck, C* Innooenl [J*], 
H. T. Potter U.j* 

A prize of tor the best set of miwnTod 

dmwingfi Tras awarded to Mr* A* W. KoDyoiL The 
Society^a prizefl for the best work in the designing 
class were awarded as follows ;—-£1 li. to Mr, -1* M, 
Jenkinaoiii and ^1 llj. fkJ* was otpially di^ded 
between Mr, J* Green and G* R. liower. 


MINUTES* XIV. 

Srjuciir Oitsciui Miirwm. 

Al 4 Special Qiefienil AtcfliiTvg siimniDoed QoutwiI 

QD the ir«i3uiB.tlioD oT twoUB FbIIovb, lUid neUl MondaTp 
IJlat At 6 p.m. -.frestia, tilf John Tuflot, 

7«f-jf^wknr. ia the FeUcif* jlnclddilns 13 

tQCtiibtirA cf ths Coundh, 35 AiWXtatet (LodniLDM I mtm. 
twT of the Coqaci]). uid YtB()d>rK; Lhf ChAlrmoii 

AnDDuuccMl Iheobjoet of the in«tin{( mad reed the Teeom* 
ifirndeLLoni o( the FeUawaMp Froeodut^ ConuuUlee ap.- 
pointed h; the latlltule on the Uerrh tWEt. 

Tlis Chaimitui linvftiK moYeii in kcotJuioc with nottce, 

U W 4 i tbereapon 

BjcAcxLTJtii* Ttut the IWgtilAttcnii under Ej^law 3 be 
unnnded u u to teurl m loLbTflt—’^Th« rotin^- 
jHipm, whith shell be in Ibe farm cf the votuig- 
pepen iMueit far the eLeetion of the Caoneil. ebill 
tUle the TidLine and shdreGS of evorjCAndid^le, with 
iht niineti nl hie rtfttt«ti.Te praposati, the yeir in 
which hi' warn sitieliKl, and, in ih^ e4»e ut e csjidi* 
dele for Feilowihip, the jr<4r in which he bemme 
Wt a principal In the plmotioc of archUec. 

tnre.’' 

IL WHS nleo 

RtwonriiD, That ih* Dirwtion U> Voleni prinled nl Ihr 
foot cE the voting paper thou Id read u fpllowY;— 

" 1, Ihe voter IhVllow at AleOfliate) i« (o rtriboout 
CM ixb the name af anj oandidale agniziAt whom h« 
wishes to rota. All OAinea not h etrtick oul will 
be counted a# toUd fnc." 

It WAS (crther 

UsMtLina}, Thai a nolico bo pTjntod in bold li|» al 
tha heed ot the roting-pApoT Qfging the Impamnee 
ri{ llie priper’a beiOj; relumed. 

At a Mcond Sped* I Genentl Merlmgr held icnuedlaielj 
following the above and eininarlj conilitulfld, the CTiAir* 
mall mOTcd, and it waa thetetipon 

|lrjMii.Taiiit That the BMolulfui d the Intlltalo piMed 
at Ihe meeting of tfa* Till Ms; W ronfirmed—via. 
“ Thai the Pfcsidenl anil Members of the Gouivoil 
for the enrrent Srv*ipn do tctain oflln until the 
concinsion iil tha Vllth InWinatlonAl CohBtr-sft of 
Arcbitedi to be held In JuIt. And iliat* In cmliir to 
give legAl effect tn thin rcnolDtion, the pmviilonii of 
By-law 30 aflected ihAreby btr lemponrily suih 
pendoiL'* 


OanDTABT OmfWMi. XEeirtito. 

At the Faurt<H>nth GflTieral Msfelinij (Ordiimij) of ^ 
IjesHiOTV iy(lu-l>&, held Monday. 21 el May lUO&t faHnwing 
the luiieldDgis above mlsnlod itod atmllariy conKtUuted, the 
Ulnotes of the MeetlngA held 7th May lOOli [p- 372] wen} 
tHJ(.i'£i AS T«ad and signed tti oonTeoB 
The Hun. Secietary amnouaced the d»au« nl Edwnrd 
Salomone, Felkni'k and it waii reaolved that a letter of 
sjrajtikthy and condolonoe bo eimt on behAlf of thp Instilnte 
to tho ralaiiTBA of the doceeaed. 

The f(i11i0wjQgcand.iiLg.t«« lor membershtp, found by the 
Connoil to be eliglhlc and qualiSiHl aooording to the ^Al¬ 
ter nnd Bj-Iawa, were peoounneBded for election— tIi. 
A3 FtlLLOWS (40): Cliaries Rerbeti Ashworth (Dublin) ; 
rtiOQiaa Baird, Jiro* {(llafigowjj Andrew Balfonr (GM- 
gnw) i Itobeil Shohlclon Bellour (d. 1833, JuMtiiuif Afe. 
ifafluf Dratcinifs 18113, Pvgin SltiArnt I$Q4. TTle Frimwan 
Sotiir Afeiiaffi>i 139C]; Andrew Blarli (GliBgpwk 
Gooigo Htimd (HarroRmtel^ E^crdval Bown (Ujurogate) ^ 
Walt-r nt'My Briorloy, F.S^*A. {Yorfc); John Dlion ButlEf j 
John Afcblhald Ounphell (Glasgow)! Haniy Edward 
Cliffard {Glatgaw); John MoLenn Cmwford (Gtei^w); 
Neil Campbel] DofT (GLaai^w) j William Newton tNinn [A. 
18iJ3’; Winiam Adnm For^th [A. 18515]; WILbinu Vann 
Ooii^ [ClAis of ProfieviMp Vol. dfcA. ExAm,, /ojrmeHp 
j^etonale] jErietob; John Hamilton (Glasgow); Wilhani 
Cecil Eardlaty (Menabeeterl; Frtdetiok George BIcIeb 
fDublin I; James Kennedy Ranter |A^, N^.]; Artlmr 
Biouifield Jackiton f,4* 1891] : Ulchard Cmfl Inmaa {A 
1893] (Brlatol); wnilrtm Tliorpe Jones (Dqirlwro); Henry 
Vaaghan lAnchcSler [.f. 1883, Orem Jtynxs 1383.- 

30); Charlen Henrv'IjAlit [A. 1873]; Robert Rtodart Lorimez' 

I a’ IfttW;. AJK.S-A- (R^hnrgh); Hebert John Macbeth 
(lnirvm«Ni)E William F, blcGIbbon |Qlaagcw)| Hugh 
Fatrlck Guerin Matile* Msstarof the Arehitcctur^ Aiso- 
ciallun Day Schoa], fnHv MVdailtff 1833; 

Itobf-rt Millur (Glai^w); Edwin Alitcd Hlckanlfl; Frt<le- 
riek William Boberts (Tannlon); Gaorga SjuuDn Sale 
fDcrby); Botert Douglas SabdlEands; Alejcaodsr Bkirving 
[GloJigaw); James Alfred Swmn (Birmlngihaio)) John 
Thdinaon {Glasgow]; William Slcect Wilson [A. 1883] 
(Durban, ^atalp; WlUiam Kenry Wood (NewcoAGB-nn- 
Tyna); Henry Thomas Wright (Naweastle^n-Tyne), AS 
ASSOCIATES (4Jj Edwin Alb^ Agutter [ftn&nfitmfr 
1808. iSfnpfmf lOtrJ:* ■QtuiKjW f*ir .4aHKmErxArp 1805] 
(Pietermaritzburg. Natal); John Bair Sjnseiai 

Examiiuitim llM>5] (LindfleEd, New South 
Ashley Florialt BctLjanrin [fhvJtilurtlrr 1003* 1003^ 

(,lua2i;lA]E fiyt AMsonaitship 1305) j Jdtn Tallnala Wju.. 
yard Biookc ^PrcixUumcr tH08, N/udml lOai, 
ftir AfSoeietUthm J3<M| [MtQehwUrrh HON* ASSO- 
Cl ATI:: Cecil Hamrart Smith, Kv-fper of Greek 

and lloinan Aniiquitiw at lh« British Uueimm. As flON. 
COBBESmNDlNG MRMttKHS (2); Ja«rnli ThK»dota 
John Cnypcm. C.E.. Architect to the Cathedral ot St. 
Uawn, IlaafLinn; MemiMr of the Itoyal Archwolceiciil 
OoDituiMilua for DeMTlpUon of Dutch Uonunuinli, Arehi- 
icet Sdbstitmo to the ^yal MnsLium, Knight nt Bu Gre* 
goiy ^ Great, and of Dmnjr* Naana; Hermann Muthe- 
tins* Dt* Ing. Gehnlmer itcgieTniigsmt. 

A Pagnr by Mr Paul WatcThniue, M.A. Osm. [FA en^ 
ml»d ■' Houi Oa.-iiamnoica ov rna HicrriBT ijv thx Itovii, 
Cowunuu^ OK Lo:tiicii.N Tuirnc: witu SrxnsL BxFwaHsex 
TO TOI ParrKwKt* Fosuattow or New TnDimtraiiruBit*"^ 

hnvinjj been »ad and iliiwtriatftl by the author* a di™- 

“f fhanki, moved by Sir MtlvUl 
UeacbcKriH and awnded by Sir Goorge Bartley. 
was pasaed to Ur. V| alerhoBne hj accLamatum. 

Un lim mntmn of I'rofHwoT BiiTiesrord PUe [FJ. neconded 
[ I :* the de^bate on Mr. witerhotue'iJ 

wfL> iulionrnivl,and it wax oonounccl that the die- 
ensHOfl 'ni^ br re^ed at Ihemwllne of thr Uth Jon*. 

at 10 ™ separated 





AMIENS CATHEDRAL AND MR. GOODYEAR’S “REFINEMENTS.” 

A CRITICISM. 

By JoH.N Bilsox [/’.], F.S.A. 

D uring the last ten years Mr. William Henry Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Mnsenm of 
Arts and Scioneee, U.S.A., has puhlishc<] several papers and memoirs descrihin^ 
certain irregularities in mediffival buildings for which he claims the distinction of 
“ refinements," assuming them to lie due not to accidental or undesigned causes, but to 
delilwrate intention and design on the part of their builders. Mr. Goodyear’s publications 
have been noticed in the English architectural press, but until recently they did not command 
very serious consideration in this country. Last September, however, an exhibition of his 
drawings and photographs—an “ Exhibition of Architectural Refinements *’ — was opened in 
Edinburgh under the auspices of the Edinburgh Architectural .\ssooiation, and ns a result of 
this exhibition Uiere now seems to be a disposition in some quarters to hail Mr. Goodyear’s 
supposed discoveries ns having an extremely important bearing on the history of architecture. 
The fact that the President and Council of the Institute, the Presidents of other architectural 
societies, and three or four Professors of .Architecture appeared in the list of Patrons of this 
exhibition has l>een cited by Mr. Goodyear himself as evidence of their symimthetic support. 
How far the {latronage of the exhibition by the Institute and the Professors was intend^ to 
convey acceptance of his theories, or how far it was merely an act of hospitality to a learned 
Professor from “ the other side," it is not for me to say. We have, however, l>eeii told that 
the teaching of this exhibition will probably change the views of architects and arch apologists 
upon some of the hitherto unexplained features in the architecture of the middle ages, and 
I understand that some of our Scottish colleagues have received its teaching with something 
like enthusiasm. In these circumstances, we may well ask whether we are justified in 
accepting such teaching. Or am I right in believing that the chief value of Mr. Goodyear’s 
investigations will be found in the fact that they re]>eatedly affonl in themselves evidence in 
disproof of the theories which ho iNUtes upon them ? The object of this ])a])er is to give a 
definite answer to these (jnestionH. 

Everyone who has road Mr. Goodyear’s publications must have l>een struck by his remark* 
able energ\' and enthusiasm in prosecuting his researches. The large number of chiu'ches 
coverexl by his investigations renders it difficult to test his theories in each {Nirticular building, 
or to arrive at a definite and final summing-up of the whole case in a short general |mper. I 
do not pro|K)se, therefore, to roam at large over the entire area under review. I shall confine 
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mv^U qntirfl\v to whflt Mr. (loodyear hne writton alx>ul fcKe cUntcUes «l Northqrn Fraiice^ftiid 

ulmo&t entirely t-o e, b ingle typical cathedral,* 

The irregularitiefl which Mr. Got>dyear claims' ae mtentional " refinementB may he 

roughly ilividod into two clasBeB:— . . i j ■ 

l/Ohliciuity of aUgnment in plans, mcluding want of pnralleUBni in haUs and piers, 
dertections of asia, cnrvefl of alignment (siatecl as ancommon m mediieval churches t), and 
aByinnietric plans generally* 

II. ^VhIK columns out of plumb, Bometimes straight, t>ut more gcneraliy 

described ns " vertical cimves/* 

I do not suggest that this cluBsiti cation includes all the irregularities which Mr, Goody ear 
lielieves to i>e “ refraements,"' but it covers the great majority o£ the examples noted by him 
in hi« ]>iiblicatiojia, and those which it does not include are not material to the eKaminaliou 
which is the immcflrnte object in view. 

Now, in deciding whether these irrogiikritiefl are due to Ateidental causes or whellier 
they are the result of detiliemie intention, the facts so industriouBly colleeled by Mr* CT<*ridyear 
must lie consideretl in their relution lo many other facts which bear uiion and help to 
elucidiile the history of the juirticiilar huildinge in quefition. In etieakiug of oblique plana. 
Mr* (uwdycHr does "indeed say that “it lias Ijeen tentatively held by various high authoritiefl 
that the deflected choire of tlie northern cathedrals are due to liuilding at various ilatefl and 
to im|!*rfect orientation, or joining together, of constructiona of diKerent periods,^} hi 

tlio majority of the cuaes which he diBcuaaes (reference is here made to irregnlariticis of lifdh 
the above dasees), he appears to ireat each building as if it were the priMluct of a single mind, 
constructed in a a ingle building-camjMiigu. For him the only alteroatives to intentional con^ 
atruction seem to li« accidental movement, or carolees or lueffieiout construction.^ It may 
safely lie aaafirted, however, that by far the greater tnimlier of irregularities in plan ariaes 
from neither of these aitemative caiiaea. 

It must be borne in mind that the great majority of the largOT chnrches of the middle 
ages have Itoeu imilt on the sites of Atirlier atructiirefl. Even if not a siuigle stone of the tuirliar 
buiidiiig Ite left standing, we may find inilieuiions of ila influence in iho rot^onstnicted church, 
118 numljcrlesa instance prove. The cardinal fact to be remembered is that the medifcval 
church never eeasefi to Ihj used* IjCL ua confine oureelves to the considwaliim of churches 
wbich are virtually of one pericMii of building activity, and let us take a most common uml 
simple case in which recouatruction was eommeneed by the erffcLion uf a new choir- The old 
Dave would reiimin Btanding, kept in use ae long aa poesible, and temporarily clqwjil towards 
the cast, until the new choir could he occupied. Then the reconstruction of the nave would lie 
undertaken, frequently not as a whole, hut hi suct^eaBive flections of a few bays at a time,11 each 
eoelion being tem|)omrily jiartUiotied off until it was completed, and then thrown open lo the 
alreadv recijnelTuctcd iKirtioii of the building, in these circumatances, and in the al^Bence of 
such instruments »fi would now Iw used, it must frtqueiiHy liave Iweu a matter of great 


^ Tbs folUmirv^ jMbllullmitbj ^r, QocMiTr&r to 

whkb relnoniX «v1l be Diula b}:' Ihr iHort aUfl in bfifVclj 

JU^nwirf: .lr| nini A rV 4. " 

Cunvfl mill AroUiHiiml m kbit OfAbid 

C«lbtMlnlii SiirlJwTn FrmtM uA in Bjuntlbe Cbunhei 

m. Cntn-i*nUnniil«‘.** Fabbilwd hT Uta Humlltui Com. 
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itrrbAlAiTi^tiiif dtt CfmiiU 4tt tnti'itiu kiia^ri^iiff. UJUk 
^ iftrnumtnttii. 
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difticulty lo (iiibiure necurnte E^tting'Ci]t» aritt a trlHiog initial error migliL oaeily lend to wide 
divergence and marked irregularity. And this dinicuUy woultl often lie greatly increased liv 
more complicated conditions than those sim^de ones just suggested, such, for es;ample, aa the 
btiildlug of aisle walls outside of and beyond an existing nave, the walla or arcndea of which 
would not. bo titken down nntil theae new aiale waits had l«eii carried ui\ and perhaps only 
then taken down ]uecemeal as the new piers and arcades were built in se<[!tiDns. ta it any 
matter for surprise that, under such conditions^ irregularities or incorrect alignments should 
result? Violiet-le*Due long since gave the natural explanation.* Two of the most 
experienced mod he va I archoM^logiete in England and France respectively liave also expressed 
ilieir cimviction on this subject in almost identical terma. Mr. Micklethwaite Hajit: “The 
distortion of ftome plans for which atrange and fantasticiLl reasons have been invented, appears 
natural enough when we remember the conditions under which the builders worked and the 
difficulty which they must have experienced, wdth the imperfect instruments at their command, 
in set ting out a complicated bnihliug on a site already occupiocb" t And M* de Lostcyrie haa 
recently slated his opinion that, in the majority of cases^ deviations of axis are the inevitable 
result of the conditions under which tlie buildeni of the middle ages worked, and of the 
imperfections of the methods at their dispom^l for adjnsting successive constructions In vast 
buildinga^ tbe separate parts of which w’era never erected ail at the same time. | Irregularities 
of the same kind ns those noted by Mr, Ctoodyear are familiar to ail iirchitecte who have 
devoted themselves to the meaBurement and analysis of plans of mediteval churches. If 1 may 
lie allowed to from my own eE[}eriQnce in this work, 1 may say that 1 have never found 
any such irregnlaritiee which could not bo accounted for by common-sense building-reasons. 
On the contrary, irregularities of this kind often afford vaUiahlo help in elucidating the precise 
method liiid order in which a clmreh has lieon hiiilt, 

I have alrejidy mentioned in this .Ioprxau J a story cpioted by M. do Lasteyrie, which is 
valuahle as showing how the architectH of the middle ages regarded unnecessary irregtilarilies^ 
At Mots tliere is a church, built by the Celestinss between 1H71 oad 1403* which shows a very 
pronounced dedection of its axis, A chronicle tells us that the architect, jishanie<1 of having 
made his work so crooked, diwi of grief and distress* |] It would have been a inonsolaticin to 
him if he Lad known that (luuioriltng to Mr. Goodyear) ohlifiuo plana were preferred by 
mcdhevnl builders “ to the formaliem of the rectangular plan, and on account of the optirol 
mystification luid picturesque effects resulting." ^ 

The aliovo remarks apply more particularly to Irregularities in plan* It is er|uallr 
imjKtssible, however, to arrives at any satisfactory conclusion with regard to the irregularities 
included in 01 ass If. (which Mr. GotHlyratr descrilies as “ vertical curvus," “ widoning refine¬ 
ments," *' pamllel loans," stc.) if they are to lie regarded simply as isolated facts* They, too, 
must he considereil hi their relation to many other fuctis which go to make up the i^tory of 
the eivucture. Wo must not only know the orchitectuml history of the building in question^ 
anti the precise order in which its ^^arious parte were orected, but we must study Its ettucture, 
in order to judge bow far Iho problems of miequal loading, abutuieiit of vaults litid arches A'c. 
have IjChOn successfully solved, and what weaknesses would be likely lo develop from any 
defects of design and construction ; we must exhaust the documepLary history of the struc¬ 
ture, from its erection to the present day, in order to ascertain what repairs, renewals or 
alterations have lieen carried out, and the reasons for their execution ; and, hnally, wo must 

* DiriumndiVf itiwfini* dk rarrlkitetluti* ItL | llfl Mttfra. 

^f36-7. I " rt'iTOiT fiiii_ suu a^aTrv ij^-rtae. eij 

t ilrriSfruJlcij^'iral/(lui-rtal, xxsivli. S 71 * mouriil du douil «t d* trttlwfle,y A'liJur bmi' 

t /j« dt tltM fifUvMZ prjifmiitf- AUrrtffum ih Kima-lAithtin^rU, iil. fi75. 

Jtjtfi' 1 jj, 308. Caiaioffvr, Sfi. 
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carefully examine the buildhig in its existing condition in order to detect any indications of 
movement in the fabric. Then, and only then, shall we be in a |)o8ition to understand the 
real cause and meaning of these ** refinements." 

It is curious to obsene how little considenitions of this kind seem to liave influenced 
Mr. Goodyear in his investigations.* In some instances, indeed, we find him naively stating 
facts, wliich are obviously due to considerations of structure, without seeing how completely 
they disprove his theories. 

There is less justification, however, for his n^ect of historical material ready to band. 
For example, he devotes much sfNice to a description of the deviations from the perpendicular 
in the nave of Notre Dame, Paris,! but he never makes any mention whatever of the impor* 
taut alterations which were executed in this nave towards the middle of the thirteenth century', 
although those alterations included a serious modification of the system of abutment, and 
although they have been described in detail by VioUet-lo-Duc, X Or again, Mr. (roodyear 
desi^ribes widening refinements" in the nave and aisle of Saint-Remi, Reims,§ but he says 
nothing wliatever of its dates and construction. Yet this is a case of a nave boUt during the 
first half of the eleventh century, || of quite remarkable dimensions for its period (with a clear 
width of about 14 feet, and walls over 80 feet in height), which was originally finished with 
a wood ceiling, but was covered with stone vaults about 1170, when the system of vaulting of 
its aisles was also completely altered.^ Viollet-le-Duc tells us tliat these works had so affected 
the stability of the building as to necessitate the reconstruction of the high vaults in light 
materials, and the restoration of the lower parts, some years })efore he wrote in 1858.** 
Obviously it is im|x>ssible to decide whether deflections imd irr^ularities are due to accident 
or intention without first carefully weighing considerations of this kind. 

If the deviations from the |)er|>endicular noted by Mr. Goodyear in the French churches 
are to be considered as calculated and intentional “ refinements," displaying “ extreme 
subtlety and extraordinary constructive skill and forethought." ft and if they were regarded 
by the medueval builders “ as the necessary conditions to the creation of a work of art in 
urcliitecture," Xt surely they must have been applied with some sort of method and consistency. 
Rut this is precisely what we do not find. Let us take, for example, the observations recorded 
by Mr. Goodyear of the choir and nave of Notre Dame, Paris. The vaulting-shafts at the 
springing of the apse curve are peqiendicular. The vaulting-shafts of the choir itself con- 
verge (*‘ strong vortical curves leaning into ;the choir ")• The crossing piers diverge^ the 
eastern ])air with u widening of 21 inches, the western |)air with a widening of 12 inches. 
The vaulting-shafts of the nave diverge, with a widening of from 7 to 12 inches. The piers 
at the west end of the nave are perpendicubir. §§ To anyone who is acquainted with the 
practical common-sense methods of mediteval builders, the mere Btatement of these erratic 
deviations is sufficient abeolutely to forbid the idea of intentional setting-out and execution. 
II this is a case of optical effects being studied, in order to avoid “ a contracted ap{)eurance 
in the up|)cr part of a church interior," 1" why the inward lean of the vaulting-shafts of the 
choir? If, on the other hand, it is merely a case of the preference for delicate curves to 
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.lMrK.VS CATUEOm AND Ut). llOODVK.UilS " ltEPl,S>aiFJiTS-; A rKlTtCI.SM iOl 

straiRlit Imem, wliy uro tlie piers «t euL-li ood ot lire cimreh parwudictiliir’> Wlml riili,m».l 

1 1 - T? . f Hiuuvoments de di-verei prisa outre lea eotitra-ponssiKjs do l.t 
onto ot do I ai-o bontaut, ello naqne. si loo efforts aonl imimrfoitenioiit balimcos do s'iiioliiier 
dgoromen done un sons on dona rsutro."t TUo truth of this obeorvation «i'll eWdo^ 
to uho hflv^ ft practical knowledge of mediieval construction 

doh.iLd'7x«Z.l“‘“ort:‘^G!!T'’' ^ « 

Amirna Go‘%eftl-8 obsarvationH and thoorioa. Mr. Goodyear names 

tnieiifl Catbedml nnjoiig tlie moat (.ouspbiuouB cases ot widening which he has so far 
obseryod m bmneo, J and I think It will l« admitted that no hotter emimpie eoL !« ehosen 
tortos mg ins theories. Viollet-lo-ifue calls it "Vegliso ogivals l«r arc^leS iL ri' 

7r7LrelvT7u'7* t'r^ 7 ““t? F>)nt of Rotliic m-cliitoture. We 

fl 7 bafel> Hf^sume, therefore, that whatever methods were most esteemed bv the ftblost 

masterpieoe. Mr. Go^year snegests tliat the mnlUplicitj and com[deiiitv of tlio phenomLa 
which he has observed m Notre Dame, Paris, uie due to the mmstml core'which wa^e lavished 
on the i^thcdrai of the capital of Fnmce.l This consideration applies w7 mlh orea e^ 
o CO to the far more infect cath«Iml of Amiens. Moreover, at aZos we dndl esTXnl 
d ^tration of real refmemonts of design in the careful study of the effects of perspective aa 
wn tn the profiles of the capitals imd taisea in the iip[)er part of the nave ' A further 

- -amination OB l' p^lse7; 

1 JB immcijrtcly fnulitfltcd liy the recent publiimtion of M* Georges Durand's work •* 
iich may dtiHcraKid without esaggerntipii as the best monogmph ever piiblishti<l of anv 

to hii^OT minU 1 T 7^““!’ tjuestioiis which J have addressed 

«i Uim on tjouits upon which I sotigUt further infijrmjition,ff 

The nave of Amiens Cathedral was commenced in 1220, ami JI. Ifimand oivos reasons 

inclu7 ‘7’' ‘‘J- Th!* fi"t section of iho work would 

10 vjinlting of the nave, and the western arch of the crossing 115, ill). SS Prom thn 

tlifl7 T “*( Ir ‘'r*®’’ ‘‘ ‘lint Vhifl first section IL included 

strino'M ^ "™“’ "P inoluding tlie scul,,lured 

Btmh! m 7i 7““'*“"’; “'® “‘“S* ‘I'® '^'^sterii side of each am. the vaulting- 

tlm w-Lr .77 “™ «P ‘otlio top of their capitals, and tlio clerestory windows nett 
the west side of the crossing (I5n b. 1K„ 6). (J Tlie remainder of the western side, the cor- 
rcatwiitung Jsirts of the aa#lem side, and the liigh yatilm of the transept go with tlie choir. 

* .-trcAtfcrlurat ftcxrd, aul 437. 
t 7 KiMtom ite rarcAf^/hrr. ji. HU. 

+ lien/rd, xti. 141. 
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oj UiiH p, 

W'Ori.li ikDitae tliikl Mi JJamnii'i nidOdf- 
B^pn ji kjicurit td Mr. □oodjcori who tjUdla it, both Jn 
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The erection of the choir was proliahly undertaken 
very shortly after the completion of the nave. Bishop 
Ariiould. wiio died in 1247, was buried l)etween the two 
eastern piers of the apse (31, 32a).* His deailh was 
followed by a pause in the work, and some damage was 
caused by a fire in 1258. The date of the completion 
of the choir is indicated by the date of 1209 in the 
glazing of the central clerestory wii\dow of the apse.t 
The high vaults of the choir and of both arms of the 
transept, the vault of the crossing and its north, east, 
and south arches (15, 17; 17, 18; 16, 18) appear to be 
practically contemi»orary works. In 1279 there was 
a solemn translation of relics in the presence of the 
Kings of France and England. The gable ends of the 
transept above the level of the aisle vaults were onl\ 
closed later: that of the south transept at the end of 
the thirteenth or l)eginning of the fourteenth century, 
except the gable itself and Uie rose which are much 
later; that of the north transept at the l>eginning of 
the fourteenth centur)’, except the gable itself, which 
was apjjarenlly never finished. 

The chapels Iwtween the buttresses of the aisles of 
the nave (distinguished by hatching on the plan, fig. 1) 
were ndde<l at various dates between the end of the 
thirteenth century and 1375. 

It is unnecessary to descrilie here the system of 
construction, for it has been admirably analysed by 
Viollet-le-I)uc I and by M. Durand in his monograph. 
Fig. 2 § will give a general idea of the structural system 
of the nave. The high ports of the choir are less care¬ 
fully constructed than the nave,|| and the system of 
abutment of the choir and transept diflfcrs entirely from 
that of the nave—a point to which I shall have occasion to refer presently. 

It is nocessary, however, in connection with the subject under discussion, to realise the 
vast dimensions of the building. The nwin bimmis of the nave, choir, and transept are 
47 feet 10 inches in width from centro to centre of the piers of the groat arcades, and 
40 feet 10 inches in clear width ; the height from the Hoor to the vault is 138 feet 9 inches. 
The side aisles of the nave and transept are 28 feet 4 inches in width from the centre of the 
niers to the inner face of the aisle wall, and 24 ftn^t 10 inches in clear width ; the height 
from the fioor to the aisle vaults is «1 foot 8 inches.*, Tlie width of the bays of the nave is 

24 feet 3 inches from centro to centre of l»e™- i , r .. a , »• 

If we examine the plan of Amiens Cathedral in order to discover the refinements 

which 1 have enumerated above under the heading of Class I, we seek in vain. The align- 
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ment of tho axes, both longitudinal and transverse, is absolutely true, and presents no deflection 
whatever. The axis of the transept is exactly at right angles with the main axis of the 
church. In England the same thing is true of Durham, our finest Romanesque cathedral, 
and of Salisbury, oar most complete cathedral of the thirteenth century. If obliquity of plan 
was ever r^arded by medisval builders as a • ** refinement," if they ever considered it to l)e 
an advantage ** on account of the optical mystification and picturesque eflects resulting," ^ 
why do we find no trace of it in these masterpieces ? Simply, I believe, because intentional 
obliquity of plan was entirely foreign to mediaeval ideas. In connection with the practical 
explanation given above of such irregularities, it is worth notice tliat Amiens Cathedral seems 



vM. or VAvm. moM omd" avt* ro» bbbciuv 


to have been built on a clear site,! except as regards the church of Saint-Firmin, which 
probably stood on the site of the north transept, and was demolished when the nave was 
practically finished; t that of Durham it is recorde<l that the previous church was taken 
down before the foundations of the new church were commenced; § and that Salisbury 
Cathedral was built on an entirely new site. 

The “ refinements " which Mr. (toodyear has observed at Amiens came under the heading 
of wliat I have called Class II. He calls them “ widening refinements," “ vertical curves." 
and “ parallel leans." | 1 am convinced that they are not refinements at all, but that they are 
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Bimply the accidental results of movements which have taken place in the structure. They 
are precisely such results as we should naturally expect to hud in a building of this character; 
indeed, they might reasonably have been expected to be much more pronounced had 
not the building been designed and executed with remarkable care and skill. Moreover, the 
movements in the structure to which they are due are proved both by the past history and 
present condition of the building. 

Mr. Goodyear argues that the widening which he has obser\’ed at Amiens must be 
acc€pte<l as constructive, because, if it were due to accidental movement, it must have caused 
the cullai>se of the vaulting; because he thinks that he has the authority of Viollet-le-Duc for 
denying accidental movement to the extent involved ; and I>e«»u8e, as he thinks, the record of 
the rejwirH confirms his conclusion. It will be convenient to deal with those arguments in 
this order. 

.Mr. Goodyear estimates the total divergence at the crossing at 2*80 feet. He says that 
one of the piers bends into the nave alKiut 0*20 foot, and then curves outward about 1*40 feet, 
which he doubles to obtain the total widening.* If, however, the piers were originally built 
plumb, the divergence from the vertical would be 1*20 feet, giving a total wridening of 2*4pfeGt, 
which amounts to ab(»ut one^ftixteenth of the original clear Siam. Mr. Goodyear says that no 
vaulting could spread to this extent without collapsing.f Assuming for the moment that his 
figures are correct, I venture to think that his conclusion is more than doubtful. Movement 
to this extent would no doubt l»e serious, but if it were gradual, and if the ahutmenta remained 
rigid when the given extent of widening had l>een reached, there would, I think, bo no ({uestion 
of the collapse of the vault, t It is unnecessary, however, to discuss this point, for, as I shall 
presently show, we liave definite evidence to prove that the extent of the divergence is nothing 
like so great as Mr. Goodyettr Iwlievos it to be. 

Mr. Goodyear quotes § the following itassage from Viollet-le-Duc:—** Cepondanl cette 
nef, dont la hauteur est de 42m. 50 sous clef, et la largeur d’axo en axe des piles de 14m. fiO, 
ne s’est ni dCdormie, ni dever84*e. La construction n’a subi auciine alteration sensible ; elle 
est faite pour durer encore des siecles, jwur peu que les moyens d’c-conlement des eaux soieni 
niaintenuB en l)on « tat.”(| As this passage occurs in a volume of the Dirthnnaire which was 
published in 185U,^ and as Viollet-le-Duc was in charge of the works at the Cathedral from 1841) 
to 1874, Mr. Goodyear concludes that Viollet-lo-Duc was not aware of the vortical divergence 
which he (Mr. Goodyear) has observcnl. But, in spile of wliat Mr. Goodyear has written al»out 
this nave, the divergences from the periteiidicular are so slight that they are inappreciable to the 
eye, and they may therefore quite well have been considered by Viollet-le-Duc os a negligible 
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quantity. He was perfectly aware, howes'er, that the piers of the croeaing had buckled, for, 
in hia tirst rej)ort of 24th September 1849, written at the time when he was assuming the 
direction of the works at the Cathedral, he 8|)eak8 of it in these words ;—“ Hi^s 1497, on avait 
jugtj n«:*ce88aire de cliainer lea qnatrc piles do la crois^ au niveau du sol du triforium ; en effet 
ces piles s eUiient courlnos et se separaient du corps de la construction .... (.Ce chaiuage) 
ne ])«imit jws inutile. II semble mime que ce mouvement in' soit jxas complitement arrete, 
eoren 1800 on fut oblige de soutenir au inoyen d’Otriers en fer rtdhs a la charpente uno des 
nervures de la grande voute de la croisce."* He 8()eak8 of the buckling of these crossing 
piers in the sumo volume of his DUtionnaire, in an article t to which Mr. Goodyear himself 
refers.^ In the same report he refers to the insufficient buttressing of the straight part of the 
choir, and says:—“Ceux de ces arcs boutants qui no se trouvent pas dans la partie circulaire 
du chevet, se sont releves j)ar suite de la jxiussee des liautes voiites du choDur. Us ont du 6tro 
alors doubh^s au XVe siecle.” * He says the same thing in the first volume of his Diciiottnuire, 
publishefl in 1858,§ and he adds more on the same subject in a later volume, where he soys ;— 
“Cette voste construction a conserve son assiette,et les mouvementsquiontdunecessairement 
se pro<laire dans une biitisse aussi t>tendne n*ont pu en alterer la solidite.'* B The authority of 
Viollet-le-Duc, therefore, hardly 8up|X)rt8 Mr. Goodyear’s theories, and it l>ecome8 simply a 
question of the extent of the movements to which Viollet-le-Duc referred. On this (mint I 
shall presently show go(Kl reason for i)elieving that Viollet-le-Duc was much more accurately 
informed than is Mr. Go<Klyear. Indeed, I cannot but think that if Viollet-le-Duc Imd lived 
to read Mr. G«)odyear*8 writings, he would have l)eeii the first to defend ltol)ert do Luzarehes 
from the charge of deliberately building his piers out of plumb. 

Let us now turn to the records of the repairs which have l>een executed in the Cathedral 
since its cx>mplotion. 

In 1498 a series of iron ties was inserted along the floor of the triforium, extending from 
the facade along each side of the nave, around the transepts, and on each side of the choir up 
to the springing of the ai>se.5 ^^r. Goodyear states that these ties were inserted “ in order to 
stay the great piers at the crossing, which were thought to bo bulging inward under the 
weight of the tower,"** and in a footnote ho gives references to Viollet-le-Duc and M. Durand s 
Monographic, Viollet-le-Duc did indeed imagine that the weight of the central tower was the 
cause of the mischief, and he saj-s that the ties were inserted “ jiour orn ter lo Ixmelement des 
quatro piles do la croisee, fatigueis iMir lu charge de la tour centrale, avant rincendie de cette 
tour "; tt hut he was misled by the idea that there was a stone tower over tho crossing. 
M. Dunmd has proved that this was a mistake, and that tho c/oc/icrrcnfraf, like its successor, 
was a timl>or structure.^^ However, the passage frfjm M. Durand’s work to which Mr. Good¬ 
year refers in his note says nothing of the weight of tho lower; it reads—(the crossing piers) 

“ bouclaient, solliciWs pjir la iwusst^ des voiites des has cotes et des grandes arcades,” §§ and 
this, as we shall see, was the opinion of tho exjierts who inserted the ties. Mr. Goodyear’s 
plirase, “ were thought to he bulging inward** would seem to indicate that he thinks that 
the experts of 1498 wore mistaken. In view of the importance of this |>oint in its bearing 
on his theories, it will be well to consider the recorded facts in some dcUiil. 

In 14G4 the Chapter wore asking for contributions toward tho work of the fabric of the 
Cathedral, which was in need of great and costly roiMiirs.JII On the 14th March, 1497-8, by 

• Commoniiutfld by M. Dunuul. •• Ankiteeiuml lUrord, *irL Catalogue, lal. 
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order o! the Chapter, a comiuission composed of master Colart de Haudrechies, master Pierre 
Tarisel, master-mason, and master Pierre Blanc Regnier, master-carpenter of the fabric, 
Adrien de H^mencourt, the dean, Mathieu Voiilqain, canon and cellarer, Pierre Bamas, 
canon and master of the fabric, and several others, ins)>ected the Cathedral to examine 
the sitoation,- and to suggest moans of meeting it.* The reiwrt of the commission 
says that ** the four principal pilbirs of the crossing of the Miid church are bent and 
arched on both sides by the thrust of the aisle vaults, and even the walls next these pillars 
are broken and open in conseiiuenco of the said thrust: and in like manner the said walls 
are broken towards the great doors of the said transept at like height.’'f This report 
describes precisely the state of things as it exists to-day. The cracks in the masonry of 
the B|)andrils of the great arcades show clearly enough in the ba}’s next the crossing piers 
(1,‘J, 15a; 14, 16a; 15a 5; 16a b; 17a b: 18a b; 17, 19a; 18, ‘20a), next the transept 
gables (15c d; 17c d; I6c d), and next the west end (1, Ba; 2, 4«).t The commission 
recommended the insertion of anchor Imrs of Spanish iron of goo<l thickne.s8, extending from 
the crossing to the extremities of the nave, choir, and transepts. As, however, this work 
would be l03 costly if executed entirely in Spanish iron, they suggestetl that the connecting 
pieces might l>e of oak, previously steeped in water for three months to preserve it from 
worm, and connected together by iron bands, pins, spikes, and cramps; and in order to keep 
them rigid they were to be fixed to the masonry at intervals by square iron spikes driven in 
to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. This pbin was approved by the Chapter on the 16th March, 
and the cellarer was ordered to provide the necessary wood from the Chapter's forests. 
Probably, however, doubts were expressed as to the efficiency of wood for the puiqKise, for on 
the *25th March there was a farther visit of a much larger commission, consisting, liesides 
those who were on the previous commission, of further church dignitaries, the King's provost 
and the King's receiver at Amiens, two more car|)enter8, and two smiths. This commission 
confirmed the previous report as to the mischief, and decided that it was nec'essary to anchor 
the four crossing piers as liefore rcH'ommendcd, but that the anchors should Ik) of good 
Spanish iron, and not of any other iron or wood. There was some difficulty in obtaining 
Simnish iron owing to the fact tliat France was then at war with Simin, but the Chapter 
found merchants who agreed to provide it in exchange for a certain (juuntity of coni.§ The 
work was then executed as we sec it to-day.f 

Alx>ut the same time some very imfwrtant and difficult works of repair were executed in 
the choir. The first jaer beyond the crossing on tlie north side (lUn) throatencHl ruin, and 
in 1497 it was rebuilt, together with the doubUauj and vaults which it Bup|K)rte<l. In 1,'iOB 
similar but less important works were carried out to the next two piers (* 210 , *23a». These 
roiiaira followed a report, datetl ‘26th April, 150B, by Pierre Tarisel and other experts, 
iucluding the master-masons of Corbie and Baint-Riquier.^ Indications of these repairs are 
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Btill viaiblo in iho building. The flamboyant bosa of the vault of the l>ay 17, 10a b, shows 
tliat this vault was reconstructed. Above the pier 19a, imme<liately lielow the triforium 
string, the three vaulting'shafts are clasped by an iron collar, which is attached by two hooks 
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to the Will I avt tUe hfiek of ihe triforiimi,* Tkertt cftn be Utile doubt tbnt Llie fitreiagtbt mng o 
the ilyiDfi-bailrenseH of tlio etrivigUt UiVfl of tbo fboir was eflfefted at this lime; probjibly lo 
llTintt'butlrees to tlie pier lilft Vfftfi dealt with first, in 1497 ; tiien ibose to the piers iila aii 
in 1503, followed by (tioso to all the oilier piers Ci5ff , '20rt> 22(i, 24ti, and 20^^).! Abe 
strengtlieniiig o! the ilyiiig-buttresses is described in detail in M, iJiirand,} and js we 
Bhowii in tbo pliotosmpli here prodiieod ifig. 3). The origiunl conslruetion is sUowTi by the 
furtbest tlying-bnttroes in the pbokigrttjjln iboso to the apse remaining unaltered, tnlike 
the tWnblfl tlying-bnllrosaea of the nave (fig, 2), those of the choir were sinBle, the space 
between Urn arch and the coping being filled with plerceil tracery. This construction was. as 
Viollel’le-I>nc has e^iplained, too weak for its work, the reaall lioing that " les arcs4Kiutaiils 
Be Boulevi rent.” ^ Pierre Tariscl added, below the arch of each of the original Hying- 
hutlreases, another arch of greater radius, in order to strengthen them to resist tlie thrust o 
the hii^h vtinUs.il ll la lor Mr. Gofaivear to explain how the partial failinro of these fiymg- 
buttre^as, and the netressity of undertaking lUn diBicuU task of strengtlieitlng them, can be 
recondlt^i with his theory that the delk-clion from the iierpendiculnr wiiU-h he notices m tho 
choir are intentional - refinements” Hie fact that, so far as 1 can discover, he has never 
mentioned the?® works in the choir in any of liis publicsations affords oii illustration of hm 
methotl of neglect in g historical evidences which happen tio conflict with his theories. 

Pierre TarisoU who was princiiially resi>onsible for the works referred to above, isdeflcrilsid 
by M. llurani as a capable man. wbo cnjoyeil u very great reputation not only in Amiens, 
but in other places. He was mastor-uiason of the CiitUcilral from before 11B2 to 150B at 
least, and probalily until hia death in 1510, He was master of the masons* works of the 
King al AmieiiH from before 1474, aiid raastor-mason of tho town o£ AmiWis from 14(14. 
In 1475 he wa& s(nil for to Novoii to advise ou the cathednil there, which threiiUmod ruin in 
uerhiin parts.*: In 1477 he was employed by Louis XI. at Arms, In 1193-4 he advisod the 
Chapler of Snint-OniHr ou the restoration of the lower of thoir cliorch. In MUU he npiicurs 
on a commission for the reconatrucUon ot the Toni Notre Lame at Paris. There is, however, 
another fact eoncenung him which is much more importonl in relation U> the question under 
diBcufision. The worke of the cathedral of Beauvais were being recommenced by the erectiou 
of tho Iraii&ept from Iho designs of Martiu Camhiche, who hud wx>rkcd at tieus C^ithodral and 
had commenced the great portal of Troyea Cnthedrub Gambichc himself was tberoforo an 
architect of coiiHidomblo oxjiericnLe. The first stone of the south transept of Beauvais was 
laid on the Slst May, IfiOO, and the north transept was built between 1510 and 1537, In 
1500 tbfi pl^s of Marlin Cambidio were suhinitHMl to Tiorte TariBel.** JJr. (ioodycar cites 
Beauvais as n wcU-defiiicd msfauce of "widening”;!! ho tells us that iho wideuing of the 
choir is not less than » foel, atid that the wideniug in the transepts is more Lban in the 
cboir So wo have this curious tact, that I'iorre TariiMih who had oxecutctl at Araieiis the 
costlv aiid difficult work of inserting iron ties all nroimd the ciHhtHlral tn order to arrest the 
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movement lo the eroti^mg piers atiil prevent their developing fiirtlier refitiemenls," who had 
also imderpinned one of the piera of the clioiri and strengthened il-ft Hying-huttreeaeB in order 
lo prevent the development of Ike ** vertical enrvea " caused by in sufficient n hutment of the 
thrust of the vaults, wua tlie ojci>orL called in lo advise on the plans of tlio transept at 
Beauvaia, which ita architect, according to Mr* Goodyear, actually built with a widening oven 
more pronounced Gian that which Ida adviser hud lieeu doing hia bust to arrest at Amionfl*’ 

M. Durand thinks that the worka described above formed part of a general restoration of 
the cathedral of AuiienB, (joiutnencetl in the course of the tifteenlh century, and completed 
about loliS or i5ii6*T He gives details of many subsequent rejwiirs, of which the most 
important were |>erhaps those of l(itl7,t:and of 17*iD2.§ We may puss on, however, to the 
more signLhcant records of the early part of the nineteenth century, 

A hurricane of I BOO* wdiieh did some dainago to the Cathe^inil* and especially to the 
yft'CAa, waa ssjjpoaed to have caused n settlement of the vault over the crossing* and of the 
north -euiiit crossing pier though, as M. Durand remarks, this sett lenient was probably 

of much older standing. The more prosaiug repairs were tJatried out by the builder* Bruno 
Vftsseur, from 1804 to 1806* " This man, during and full of zeal for the preservation of the 

editice, huving noticed that 24 feet of arch under tlie vault of the crossing had dropt^d three 
inches and ihreatened to fall,]] had the oourago lo stop the progress of the mlsdiief by 
securitig them with four iron coUaraJ^ 1i Mr* Goodyear upi^ears to think that the movement 
here deacribed was a settlement of the entire vault over the crOBsiugi, causiiig the crown to 
drop 8 inches* which lie sptaiks of ub the extreme amount of depresBioH which has ocenrred in 
the nave vaulting at Amiens.** This does not seem to me to Jw a correct iuterprctatioii 
either of the text quoted above, or of the evidence of the repairs a (lorded by the vault itself bi 
ila present condition. 1 helieve that what had actmilly happened was that certain vonssoirs of 
the riba o£ the vault had dropped to a suflicienl extent to show' a lireak of H inebe^ between 
them and the adjoining voussoira which had not so dropped. This opinion is confirme<l by 
the arrangement of the cellars shewn in Ihe nccomtmnying plan ef the vault of the crossing 
(hg, 4), which is further illustrated by a photograph ifig, 51 which 1 have had specially taken 
ior this pa|>er. There are six of llioae iron collars in alh Four of them are around the 
ridge riliB (ef and ui) between the weslem and eastern ctofisiug arches and the Ikibsos nearoat 
to them, at k* and ii. To the soffit of the rib Ijotweeu the tw'4> collars j and t, and 
between n and ii, are hxed stars cut out of ahecl iron (one on each rib), which apiKsir to date 
from this repair. Bruno Vasseiir has also writ ten his utime along tlio rib ro, Tho other Iwo' 
collars are at n, o, around tbe south -ejiB tern diiigonal nb aq* All these collars apfioar to l>e 
attaclKM.! to the timliers which form the base of the ^<'cAc over the crossing. There are 
sco'enil cracks in the panels of the vault, Ihc principal of which tt are approximately shown 
by the dotted lines on the plan (fig. 4), 

In 1805 Sambuey* iit^finietfr poftis ct cJtiiu$s^fSi rciiorted on Hie oomBtion of the 
Cathedral. He was dismayed at Iho frightful dilapidatiouB wdiich ho had noticed. Iifany 
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pillare were separated from the vaults, thresitcning immediate danger; much of the leadwork 
required renewal, and the roof-coverings also needed renewal in man}' places. In tlio least 

storm the Cathedral was rioodo<l (inondee) by the 
water which leaked through the roof, and found 
its way through the numerous ojienings which 
existed in the vaulting.* It was in this year 
(180r>) tiiat the works of repair were seriously 
commenced. Grandclas, the inghiieur en chef 
des pants et ehausseis of the de|Mirtmeiit, was 
instructed by the prefect to oxainino minutely the 
Cathedral, and to re()ort on the princi|iul rc{»air8 
required. In this report r28tli ()ctol)cr. 1805) he 
speaks of “ a movement of the walls of the nave, 
within uud without, so that in several biiys the 
vaults are separated from the nulls in such a dis¬ 
turbing manner that in many places it is possible 
to put the hand loitween the ogive and the wall ; 
crocks are visible in the walls, arches are dis¬ 
located, stones broken, &;c." Ue described the 
movement as only j>artial and recent, and he 
attributed it to the neglect of the Cathe<lral during 
the Itevolutionary i>eriod, and to hurricanes, espei'ially that of 1800. He considered that the 
movement was going on, though only slowly, and in order to stop it he pro{) 08 ed to insert 
tie-rods across the nave above the vaults. M. Durand remarks that this part of Grandclas’s 
report setnns exaggerated, and that the movement which he had noticed was of very old 
standiiig.f Possibly the engineer may have intentionally somewhat exaggerated the mischief 
to obtain the necessary funds; indeed he found it necessjiry to write a letter to reassuro those 
who feared that the Cathedral was in danger of falling (1806). However, the works which ho 
recommended were carried out, and six strong iron ties, which still exist, wore inserted, three 
over the choir, and three over the nave, in the bays nearest to the crossing.: Moreover, in 
spite of the large sums of money expended in repairs during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, to say nothing of the restoration under Viollet-le-Duc l)etween 1841) and 1874,§ the 
structure still shows some indications of the dilapidations described by Samlmcy and (Irand- 
clas. Numerous cracks can still Ik* seen in all the vaulting, of the nave, choir, transept, and 
aisles. Many of the flying-buttresses were re8tore<l during the course of the nineteenth 
century’. One of the lintels over the columns under the flying-buttresses of tlie choir bears 
the date 1888.[| In the nave some of the lintids a (fig. 2) are broken,*, which, of course, could 
not have Impponod if there ha<l been no movement in the structure. 

Tliese historical evidences are amply sufficient to demonstrate the nature of the move¬ 
ments which have Uken place in the building; and there is nothing in these movements 
which need surprise anyone who bos studied the problems of mcdiavul construction so 
admirably analysed by Viollet-le-Duc in the article "Construction” in his Diclionnaire** 
Let us now see what evidence is afforded by the present condition of the building as to the 
precise character and extent of these movements. 
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To with the crossing piers, which in a rhnrch of such dimensions are the most 
delicate parts of its stnicture. As M. Hurand well says—“ In order to support the vanlt 
of the cnwsing, it was a question of carrying up to a height of more than 83 metres, without 
being able to stay them, piers solid enough to resist the united thrusts of the longitudinal 
arches of the nave and transept, without gi>nng them a bulk which would unduly obstruct the 
centre of the building, and without destroying the lightness of its lines. This was evidently 
the weak i>oint of the system, and consequently it l)ecame necessary at the end of two and a 
half centuries to secure these piers by strong iron ties, which have been, and will long he, 
sufBcient to avoid any danger.” * These piers, which ore 109 feet in height from the floor 
to the top of their capitals, are composed of sixteen attached shafts, forming on plan a square 
of 7 feet fl inches, placed diagonally, and, as the walls are almost entirely suppressed, the 
piers preserve much the same bulk for their whole height. At a height of 48 feet above the 
floor spring the arches of the great arcades and the aisle vaults, and here the piers are 
subjected to ptiwerful thrusts which tend to cause them to buckle inwards in the manner so 
graphically described by the experU of 1498. More than tK) feet higher they have to with 
stand the thrusts of the vault over the crossing (alwut iri feet square) and of the adjoining 
high vaults, which tend to push the piers outward, and so produce those “ widening curves ” 
which Mr. (ioodyoar believes to be the result of intentional construction. 

What is the extent of this “ widening ” of the crossing piers ? In the Edinburgh Catalogue, 
Mr. (loodyear says: “The total divergence at Amiens has l>een plumbed, and is al)out 
2*80 (feet), or 84 inches, throughout the nave and choir.” t He tells us elsewhere how this 
plumbing wjw taken. A plumb-line was dropiH3d through an opening in the vaulting naar the 
south-west pier of the crossing (Ifln), anil by sighting on this plumb-line this pier was found 
to Ixind into the nave about 0*20 foot, and then to curve outward about 1*40 feet, “ The total 
divergence would thus l« about 2*80 feet.” X 

We are fortunately in a position to test the accuracy of these observations. M. Durand 
has found in the oftico of the Cathedral works a drawing of the southern arch of the crossing 
(Ifiri, I8rt), made during the time that Viollet-le-Duc was in charge of the Cathe<lral, at some 
time 1)01 ween 1850 and 1870. The drawing is to the very large scale of 5 cm. per mttn? 
(one-twentieth actual size), and the piers are therefore representetl on the drawing by a height 
of more than 5 feet. M. Durand informs me that the drawing is executed witli a care and 
precision in which he has every reason to place the greatest confidence. On this drawing the 
extent of the movement of the two southern piers of the crossing (ll>a and 18a) is indicated 
by ordinates (shown by red lines) from iierpcndicular lines (also in red) on two faces of each 
pier. The buigths of the ordinates are figured on the drawing in all coses, and it is fair to 
presume tlmt Uiey were plottel from actual plumbings. Thanks to the kindness of the 
archiUete-iiutprcteur of the Culhetlral, I have oblaineil a tracing of this drawing, but as the 
divergences from the vortical would l)e imperceptible if it were reduce<l to any size practicable 
in these pages, I have redrawn the profiles of the piers to a horizontal scale of ten times the 
verticiil scale (fig. C). The ordinates and heights figured in decimals of a metre are repro¬ 
ductions of the figured dimensions on the original drawing. The extreme divergence from 
the vertical, that of the northern face of the south-east pier (18^i). is 8*125 mitre, or 5 inches, 
against Mr. OixHlyear's estimated plumbing of 17 inches. I would venture to suggest that, in 
any future publications of his investigationh, Mr. Goodyear should clearly distinguish between 
actually measured plumbings and plumbings only cstimatc<l by sighting, for it is evident that, 
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in considering the latter, we must allow for a “margin of error” considerably in excess of 

that which he has noted in medi«val cathedrals. 

Let US consider a Uttle more closely the divergences from the vertical shown on th« 
drawing. The northern face of the south-east pier (18a) rises verUcally to about the level of 
the apex of the great arcades, and from tliis level upward it has been thrust outward by the 
high Vaults to the extent of 5 inches. The western face of this pier has l>e^ thrust inward 
by the choir arcade and aisle vault to the extent of 2 inches ; a^ve it reced^ to the extent 
of 81 inches, its face at the capital l)eing thus 1| inches Iwliind ite face at the base. The 
eastern face of the south-west pier (IG/i) has been thrust inward by the nave arcade and aisle 
vault to the extent of inches ; alcove it recedes to the extent of 1 inch, its face at the capital 
being thus slightly in front of ite face at the base. The northern face of this pier has Ijeen 
thrust inward very slightly (about \ inchl, and aUve it recedes to the extent of 4 inches, so 
that ite face at the capital is about 8^ inches Iwhind its face at the base. 

If any architect who reads the above should still entertain any doubt as to these deflections 
being the result of accident and not of design, I think that his doubt might be^ removed if he 
were to make himself a large-scale drawing from the ordinates figured on fig. 6. The profiles 
of Uie piers cannot proiierly be described as “curves” at all; rather, they are broken Imes 
which are the i»erfectly natural result of the movements which have caus^ them. ^ This 
remark is equally true of the deflection of the piers in tlie choir of \\ estminster, which is 
indicated by a do 7 .en ordinates figured on Mr. Sydney Vocher’s fine drawing.t In this 
particular instance the aisle vault has thrust the pier inward to the extent of 2 inches ; al^ve 
it recedes to the extent of G inches, giving a net divergence from the vertical of 4 inches in a 
height of about 76 feet from floor to capitivl of vaulting-shaft. The divergence here is tliere- 
fore a little greater in proportion to the height than the extreme divergence of the southern 
piers of the crossing at .\mien8, as figured on the drawing. 

From the figures given alwve, it will be noticed tlmt the divergence from the vortical in 
the southern piers of the crossing at Amiens is greatest towards the south ; 5 inchw in the 
Honth-eastem pier, and 8^ inches in the south-western pier. In connection with this south¬ 
ward movement, it is important to obser\'e that the high vault of the south transept has 
parted from tlie southern arch of the crossing, a fact which is proved by the existence of 
pronounced cracks in the vault-filling, next the southern side of the crossing arch. This is 
true also of the north transept.^ This seporation of the transept vaults from the crossing 
arches proves tliat the whole upper i»nrl of the north transept bos moved toward the north, 
and of the south transept toward the south. This parting does not exist lietween the choir 
vault and the eastern arch, nor l>elwei‘n the nave vault and the western arch, and the 
ordinates figured on the drawing show that the deflection of the two piers eastward and west¬ 
ward rt*pectivcly is only very slight. 

The movement in the crossing piers and in the transepts, which is thus proved beyond 
the possibility of dispute, is quite sufficient to account for the “refinements,” which 
Mr. Goodyear has observed in the transepts. § There is no necessity, therefore, to discuss 
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naturally, “confined to the triforium bays which adjoin the 
great piers.” (ArtAOrchtral iZreord, ztL 4.V1.) 
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these in detail* but there are two |)oints which must be noticed: the supposed tapering of the 
piers, and the so-called leaning mullion. In connection with the ** widening refinements ” in 
the transept arciidea next the crossing (which are simply the result of the movements described 
above—movements which are more pronounced in the transepts than in any other part of the 
church), Mr. Goodyear states that the four piers of the transepts which adjoin the crossing 
(155,165, 175,185) have an outward lean on one side of the pier, and are closely perpendicular 
on the other side of the pier ; “ these piers ore consequently ta|>ered about 0*30 (feet).'* * If 
this tapering of the piers could be established, it would certainly lend some apparent support 
to Mr. Goodyear’s theories. The great height of these piers renders it im|)Ossible to measure 
them at the top without scaffolding, but I have had the circumference of one pier (155) 
measured at its base, and again midway in height between the base and the capital. The 
measurements were taken very carefully with a steel tape, and at both heights the girths are 
precisely 6*25m, The pier, therefore, dofs not taper. This is probably another instance of 
Mr. Go^year being misled by “ sighting ” plumb-lines ; but it is sufiicient to raise a doubt as 
to the accuracy of other olwervations obtained in this manner. Of the leaning mullion of the 
window ISu 51 (if it really does lean), it is only necessary to remark that leaning mnllions 
are by no means uncommon next crossings or central towers, or in other positions where 
thrusts or unequal loading have caused settlements. The leaning mullion at Amiens is only 
“ sympathetic ” (to use Mr. Goodyear's phrase) with the leans in the piers in the sense that 
both are due to the same movement in the structure. 

The “ widening ” of the nave of Amiens is stated by Mr. Goodyear to be 33 or .34 inches, 
but as this estimate is Imsed on his “ sighted *’ plumbing of tbe crossing piers, it need not detain 
us further. It is probable that some movements corresponding with those of the crossing 
piers have taken place in the nave, caused by the thrust of the aisle vaults inward, and by 
the thrust of the high vault outward, but the divergences are so small that they are not 
appreciable to the eye, and whatever may 1 k) their precise extent they are certainly not 
greater, and most probably are much less, than those of the crossing piers. That some 
movement has occuried in the nave is proved by the breaking of the lintels a (fig. 2) 
mentioned above, by cracks in the enclosing wall at the back of the triforium,t and by cracks 
in the vaulting of the nave and aisles. Movement in the choir is conclusively proved by the 
historical evidences quoted alwve. Mr. Goodyear gives a series of actual plumbings in the 
triforium of the nave and choir,§ which show tliat the thin enclosing wall at the Iwick of the 
triforium and the piers of the triforium on the north side loan outward to the north, and on 
the south side loan outward to the south, which is precisely what we should expect on 
structural grounds. The extent of the lean, in a plumb-line 15 feet high, varies, in the choir, 
from half an inch to al)out 2^ inches in the wall (averaging less than 1^ inches), and from 
three-quarters of an inch to 3 inches in the piers (averaging about If inches). In the nave it 
varies from three-quarters of an inch to 3 inches in the wall (averaging less than 1^ inches), 
and from 1| inches to 3 incdies in the piers (averaging slightly less than 2 inches). A glance 
at the section (fig. 2) will l»e suificiont to show that it would be very unsafe to make any 
proportionate calculation from these figures to arrive at the total divergence. Mr. Goodyear 
considers that the well-defined leans in the triforium wrall at the crossing piers against the 
entire depth of the transept walls are highly important/, ,but they are sufficiently explained 
by the character of the movements in the transepts de8cril>ed above. 

Mr. Goodyear tells us that ** it is a very frequent arrangement in French cathedrals that 
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the widening ie iiieoiiapicttOBe or wholly obeent at the Ja««d« entrance,” * aii.l ol Ainiam he 

Sflvfl ibat the dlvergortcea " ain>oar to be imifom au<l parallel through the choir and nave, 
with the exception tliat the great piers at the entrance nest the organ gallery (la, 'la) ilo not 
diverge and that those nast them diverge less than the reat*" f Truly on exception very 
damaginK to hia theories. The reason why the piere la and 2a do not diverge will boobvioM 
from fig/T Iplan nf each end of the nave at the triforimn level), by a comparison of the 
abnlmeut of the croseing piers and nave piers with the abutment aflorded at the west end, 
where the thmet of ihe high vault is nentrolised hy the wholo weight of the western towers. 
On Mr. Goodyear's hytjothe&is, the exception h inoxplicahle, H these " widening rehiiements 
were really regarded “as the necessary conditions to the eroation of a work of art m 
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architecture," surely they were just aa essential in the piers which closed the view westward 
as in the piers which bounded the eastward view aertfss the li-anao[it, and even more essential 
there at the w&at end* than in the intermediate piors of the nave where they are hardly 
perceptible. So also* when Hr, Gtiodyesr tolls us that of all the vonlting-shafts in the aisles 
of tlie nave eleven out of fourteen bom outward4 how is tl that two of those which do not 
lean happen to be the ehafta iii the angles of the IrauRopts. which cIoihj the view down the 
aisle eastward, precisely where such refmementH ” would tell most ? 

To sum up. The deviations from the normal in Amiens Cathedral which Mr. Goodyear 
believes to lie inlentioiuilly constructod ** refinements " are nothing ol the kind ; they are 
merely the aocidciital resiilis of movements which have token place in the structure, ol which 
tnovemeiite conclusive proof is nffordod both by the recorded history and by the ptesenl 
condition of the bnildmg. These movements arc very small considering the huge dimeiisions 
and the lightness in the design of the structure t much smaUer indeed than Hr, Goodyear 


* .irdtUec^nai ftmarj, ttU 130 f h KVi, I. 
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would have qb believe* The only aurprifling point about tiiem ie that Uiey are not very ranch 
grojiler than we find them to be. 

Aa Mr, Goodyear has quoted, in aupirort of \m theories, the views (not ulwayn at tiret 
hand) of aroliiteoU and clergy connected with fiooio of the French churches which ho has 
,nvefttigated,* it may he well to iiee how these theories of his have been received in Fmnce 
by tliose moat competent to pronounce an opinion upon them. Aa may l>e inferred from 
what f have sfiid above, U. Durand entirely rejects Mr* Goodyear'a theories with regard to 
Amiens. M- de Laeteyrie, whose authority on any question connect^ with the archeology 
of French mcnUieval archileoture ranks os high as that of tuiyone in France, has rejected 
Mr. Goodyear's theories in no mioertaiii mannor.t M. Eugene Lefevre-PontaHs, the 
dircoUiir of the SocUtS /ram;ais^ dVircA/ofojiV, in a review of Mifwmrs, i. Ko* 4, says 
that Mr. Goodyear endoavours in vain to discover what he (M, Leh^vre-Ponlalis) would call 
the law of horizontal inllection, and that the great variety of bis ohservations proves indrad 
that it orists chiefly in hts imagination. M. Lofevre-Fontalis declines to accept bis theories 
witli regard to vortical deriations, and concludes by saying*—" it aeems to mo that he aeta 
out with an erroneous idea, and that he wishes to attribute bo the architects of I he middle 
ages principles which they bad no mtereai in adopting from the point of view either of 
Ijerspective or equilibrium." | 

1 cannot conclude witbont acknowledging ray specml indebtedueas to M. Dtirnnd, both 
as regards bis masterly MoiwQt'iiphie., and also for the eupplementary uiformation which 
he has so kindly given mo. When the other French ohnrcbea investigated by Mr* Goodyear 
have lieen the subject of monographs as exhaustive aa that of M. Dnrand on Amiens, there 
will be no tlifbcuHy in producing etiually conclusive pr^iof that their “ refinements exist only 
in Hr. Goody tni,r s imagi nation* 


* Mr, dcpodljev t]naUd l1i« uid ml Amlmot 

is ttfidenofi of wlimt lae otUk >'UjQ Indilion AtAmiiMia^' 
lai)* wticli IwdM boiii* forty yawn. As 
oi'rienco of inuliticn. th(r opinion cf tfac cipuiin of UOS fs 
mofe to Ibu {winl. th'aln bia (tonverut Ions with Lfaa Saitu 
dud Bftfeov, Mr. GoodyeiiT eToIrcd h ourtouv tbeorj 
which Lo eath ^ AiniDH^A {^xpInnnUon of Lbe videoing 
[. IrcAifccfi*irai BfCtrrA, iTi. 4Q^K which h b> iht etfwsl that 
tbC' baUcr ol uifiv was ^ a dovice for lh« jirocaoiEon of 
conilnHtiw wdiJily, atul in or<iw ta throw iho thmil of 
lfa« yjiiilt fnj; dirtotlj i^irainst Uto line of rcnlsbuioe which U 
aOmid hy the ttjiog-butlrfiawi,” In othor word*, with 


ihtB intention lb? |>i^ w«itK built onto! pluEub nt txi nngte 

of acrmothlTvg leii» thun iwn degreed fcoiti thfl T«rtiraJ+ If w* 

uOfiept Me. doodycu^down fibres, or of aboul hnif h d«gm 
if tahti the Gitrciiui dJTvrgKHicfr in Sg* It wad surely 
tinnM««BU 7 to d«Yot« thros jw^s to rcaaoaB for donhtinf; 
(Hob n tbcory {Airhirnr-furfij Slt^wd^ ivi. Uii'D'ih 450M.'i8h 
ATid jot in kb of ttWS {p, Mr. Goodyowr 

■ajs tlitl it tppBaU to qm of ib* ^satedt tiporte of oor 
day «■ poBsihly tbrowin^ new light (m tha oottiiruotlto 
pradtEcc of tbo OotbEc Iniildcrfl^T 
i Let ditMtim dt Ttwr da pj>. 383-21X1. 
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Monday, Hth June 1906. 

Aiiim^nvpn DISCUSSIO.N ON MR. WATERHOUSE’S PAPER; ‘‘SOME OBSERVATIONS 
TIIF REl’OlVr OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON TRAFFIC, 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED FORMATION OF NEW THOROUGH. 
FARES” [JouuNAL, 2Gth May 1906j. 

Sir John Taylok, K.G.R.. Vice-President, in tbo Chair. 


Pfolwfsor Behesfori) Pite [F.J, who ha<l moved 
the adioumment of the dohatc ai the last mwting, 
and who was now called upon by Iho Clmirman, 
refurretl in his opening romarkii to Mr. Watcr- 
hooAo’s Paper as perhaps the moat important 
Paper to Londonew n»<l at the lustitato for 
manv veara; ho advocatwl for it cool and full 
consideration and careful thought, aa the uu* 
tiorUnt ouestion of now thoroughfaroa in London 
5^ priSlr a matter for archit^t.. Con- 
tinning, lie aaid; It oorUinly ia a matter for archi* 
tecta before a matUu- for rngineera, 1 think there 
in a groat deal of force in what Mr. Waterhouse 
mid in his Paper, that the schoine of the 
London Traffic Commission is primarily a tmm* 
way scheme which luis attracted tbo attention of 
enKinuer8,and lias been dealt with in an engmoer s 
manner: though I vonturo to suggest it is pnniarily 
a matter of buildings, and not merely a matter of 
through traffic, but of getting accost to and from 
imporUnt buildings; and so long as ll>o building 
of London, as wo Inpo will be tbo ca^, are archi- 
tecturd, this is ai|tteation which primarily concerns 
architects. Perhaps it will be wise to dod with the 
matter very much in the way in which it was pre¬ 
sented to us. In general tonus I should likeagmn 
only just to refer to the extraordin^ gift which 
my friend Mr. Waterhouse displawl fw bnnging 
toW oot of 0 ernow. «>.l. u Mr. Gowh onco 
rora«k«l hor*. of providing tol .uggo.tod ll.voar 

of humour in hi" Popof •" 

^a "f onion in Ul^i. I «rould W to muko 

thi. .uggo.tion in the arvt f 1«» »Jth 
th. direction of »ny now row!" d|5' 

W.tcrhoiuo hw followed the m»in direction of the 
propooed by the TreBic Cammwion, wd 
therefore iwmitd liko to .Urt with "8^; 
tlon. that tbo configuration of L mdon is practically 
tbo configuration of the river and lU hills. I 
think genorally it would be useless to attempt to 

throw a new line of traffic coinmunicati^ through 
liondon irroupoctive of the weight of buddings ad- 
looent to that line. That weight of buddinf^ is 
practically oreate^i for us by the liiw of the riw, 
and therefore the wide now tboroughfaw that will 
liare to lap London must bo equidistant, or 


practically equidistant, from the river. Then we 
come to the question of hills. Of course there 
is Ludgate Hill, which is London praoticimy, on 
which the original London stood, and around which 
London now seethes at its very heart. Then a 
little way to the north is Penlonville Hill, with the 
“ Angel ” on it, and there is tbo general slope 
going westwards that lies between Oxford Street, 
Piccadilly, and the river. The southern side of 
London is practically flat. I think the general 
diversion which is now suggested by a great eastern 
and western road entirely neglects this configura¬ 
tion of L«>ndon which ia created by the river, and 
tliat of the hills. It seems to scoot up Pentonvillo 
Hill as if it did not exist, or as if the traffic wero 
longing to got up it. Then the southern road in 
the same way practically humps over the angle at 
tlM bottom of Pentonville Hill. Taking up tbo 
rt^s as Mr. Waterhouse disciiMod them, the 
great west-lo-eaat roail, we notice that it ter¬ 
minates practically on the side of the Park. 
There is no logic in taking a huge thoroughfare to 
receive the greater part of London’i traffic and 
directing it in an untiroken stream unon the edge 
of the ratlings at Lancaster Gate. I cannot con¬ 
ceive the reason for the torroinatioo of the western 
thoroughfare there, any more than I can under¬ 
stand its direction. When I aay Ijancaster Gate, 
of course I mean Ijancastor Gate in Bayswater 
phraseology, and Victoria Gate in park phraseo¬ 
logy. The only possible direction suggested by 
that line seems to be immersion in the water of 
Kensington Gardei^ which you see exactly con- 
riguons with the lino of the road. Surely any 
western road ought to lead to some focussing point. 
If it were led to the Marble Arch it would receive 
relief in various dircctiona ; but ending as it does 
near the foot of Queen’s Road, it seems practicaUy 
futile in purpose. The Bays water Road for a con* 
KiaUiubis length (at least for a mile) does exactly 
the work that ia propoMsl to be done by this new 
west-to-east road. Ti^n I should like to say, with 
regard to its general direction, that it diarega^ 
the general tendency of all east-to-west roads on 
tbo north side of the ri\*er. If you watch them, 
they all oonrerge on to the City; that is to say. 
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they all have a practically dao oastorly direction 
or a sonth-oasterly direction; and 1 can^t 
imagine what section of the papulation will wish 
to hurry at electric-tramway speeil in a north- 
esHterly dirkHstion away from Oxford Street, away 
from the delights of the shops, and right away 
frum the City up to t!omo point somewhere near 
St. Luke’s. It seems to me that the direction of 
the road is contrary to tlie tendency of traffic in 
London. Eastwards, I think the same truth also 
applies. My proposition with regard to the con¬ 
figuration of the river would appear to have lu&d 
some bearing upon the eastern direction of that 
great transverse road, but the eastern roads in 
London have a tendency northwanls from the 
Bank. The roads all teml duo oast to the Bank 
from the west; but when you get to the Bank you 
find that they take a tendency northwards, which is 
probably owing to the existence of the docks. This 
eost-to-west road, singularly enough, at that point 
turns down, which also has the efTeot of drawing 
traffic from the East End instead of into the City, 
and instead of where everyone wants to go—away 
in the direction of Old Street and St. Luke’s. On 
these accounts it seems to roe tlmt that great 
thoroughfare is open to criticism. In the sai^ 
way the north-to-south thoroughfare is not satis¬ 
factory, because it neglects the tendency to the 
City—towards the heart. It creates a wide road 
by the side of the great enclosure created by the 
railways to the north, and does nothing, and can 
do nothing, to receive and to relievo the north¬ 
western accesses to London. It is unfortunate, of 
course, from the point of view of the plan that the 
railways stand as thev do, forming a great wedge 
driven into London from the noi^ and prevent¬ 
ing direct access from the north-west into the 
centre, and this great northern road does nothing 
but emphasise tno existing difficulty. It creates 
an expensive and costly thoroughfare within easy 
roach of the Great Northern line all the wwy up 
to the north. Then when wo come to the south, 
it in the same way avoids the centre, and every¬ 
one who goes down that road and wishes to 
reach the Bank, or the heart of London, will 
liave to leave the road to itself and turn into 
some of the already existing thoroughfares. 
Generally, the western district of London at 
present is provided with an ample number of 
connecting thoroughfares. If you take Oxford 
Street, the great western outlet of London, you 
will find there are parallel streets which relievo it 
to the north in very considerable quantity, streets 
such as Wigmoro Street, and streets like the grrat 
Easton Boad, the great new road of the ban¬ 
ning of last century, and a road which I might 
remind the Mooting was created by .\ct of Parlia¬ 
ment to be no loss tlian 100 feet between buildings. 
The road Is laid down as being 00 feet wrido, and 
the buildings are to bo kept 50 feel from the edge 
of the road by the New Road Act, and it is a fact 


which has been pointed out in Minutes published 
by the London County Council that when the 
portico of Maiylobono Church was erected it was 
found to be without the legal limit of 50 foot, and a 
special Act of Parliament was obtained to sanction 
the retention of that portico. London had gone 
to sleep dnring the last century, and allowed 
buildings right and left to infringe upon that 
most valuable building lino; and the oonsequimee 
is that we now find the great east-to-west 
thoroughfare blocked by leasehold premises, which 
it is hoped will not Imj renewed, so that wo may 
some day come into the reversion of this east-to- 
west thoroughfare already existing, though par¬ 
tially blocked. To the south of Oxford Street 
there is not, of course, the same facility of move¬ 
ment from cast to west, the streets being narrow* 
and ounfinod. The traffic to the north-west of course 
goes on the north side of Hyde Park, and the traffic 
to the south-west follows the Piccaililly line and 
pisses under Uyde Park, so that it will i)o obvious 
that any improvement of moans of access to London 
should follow the existing tendencies, and should 
rather take a similar direction to the great Oxford 
Street line on llie north, or the great Piccadilly 
line on the south. Of course this scheme of the 
Commission is very large and drastic It is too 
largo to l>e practicable, and too drastic to bo 
popular ami to Ihj carried out. Wo can only 
imagine such a scheme being carried out by the 
formation of a Trust to acquire a vast amount of 
property and to hold it for the benefit of the 
public, and such a Trust one can scarcely think 
will over be able to bo called into l>eing. Mr. 
Waterhouse proceiNletl with a light airiness of 
humour which nnwle his Paper so delightful to 
hear, and put the Hotel Russ^ under sentence of 
death; and if you look at the plan you will find 
he lias U<en afaaolutely impartial, because the 
Langham has gone in a aituilar way; and bis 
architoctural humour lias led him to suggest that 
a circle should bo driven round the awkward back 
elevation of \ll Souls’ Church ou account of its 
cl A'or portico, 'then. Sir, gonerally I should like 
to suggest that, as London contains a very largo 
number of exceedingly beautiful buildings, if wo 
had a cliance of really clearing a space and taking 
buildings that wo have in London, and grouping 
them as w’e fancy wo should like to see them, 
there would be no capital in Europe that could ooiii- 
p'to with Loudon. If we take, for instance, that 
group of Greek buildings which wo have around 
Bloomsbury—the British Museum, St. Poncraa 
Church, the enlmnco to Euston Station, and Uni¬ 
versity Collide—and group them together, what a 
magnificent class of buildings they are I Then in 
the same way, if you take the wrlier buildings, 
the great city halls and such buildings as W hi te¬ 
ll^ and the Horse Goanls, and so forth, and 
group those together a little more closely, how 
charming they would bo! Then if we take the 
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wonderful series of modem Gothic churches and 
put those in a row or in a park, how nice they 
would be I I really should like to gel all the 
Gothic reredoses of the last holf-contury and stack 
them in the South Kensington Museum in order 
to give the public something to look at, and to 
give our architocts a chance of repenting of their 
many sins. If we only had a chance of rearrang¬ 
ing things, what a line city we could make of 
London 1—for the proper method of improving 
London is by improving the access between our 
buildings and opening up the buildings that we 
have. It is a singular thing that the line of 
Waterloo Bridge if produced will come into the 
centre of the front of the British Museum, and if 
we could strike a few lines of that sort right to our 
fine buildings and open up accesses between them, 
we should bo doing something that is more practical, 
something that would bo more easily attained, and 
something, I venture to think, which would be 
more satisfactory to us as architocts tlian the mere 
driving of a huge new thoroughfare, with its very 
doubtful blessing of miscellaneous architecture 
which none of us can escape from, right through 
the heart of the London that wo know and love so 
weU. With regard to the configuration of the river, 

1 should like for a moment to point out that 
the river is a great 8. The up^r curve has 
St. Paul*! sitting above it on Lvidgnte Hill, and 
has for ita centre Bethlehem Hospital at the south. 
The traffic routes of London have practically 
adopted that line bocanse they concentrate across 
the river tna Blackfriars Bridge and Waterloo 
Bridge upon the Elephant. Then the lower curve 
of the S has Westminster upon its sliore in the 
centre; and at its iruo centre, from which it 
radiates, is Hyde Park Comer. That is really the 
shape of Loudon, with St. Paul's at one centre 
and Westminster at the other, with lines rotat¬ 
ing from St. Patti’s and going northwards above 
Hyde Park, and the other lines from Westminster 
going southwartis under Hyde I’ark. If you 
once recognise that configuration, 1 think it 
will help ns to link our architectural buildings 
together. One other point, probably the most im¬ 
portant point, because the moat practical of all. Is 
it poaaihla for us to have an authority in London 
which will study traditions, which will regard 
perpetually a continuation of architectural lines, 
and which will consistently harmonise our street 
widths and street improvements so as lo give 
08 the most competent relief when it can ho 
obtained most economically, and when it is most 
needed ? We all desire such a body as t^t, and 
I venture to think—and am glad to say it, quite 
prepared for criticisms which may be deserved, 
and probably are well deeervod—that wo have that 
body in the London County Council 1 cannot 
help tanking tliat a body sitting with a por^uent 
architectural staff, with permanent supervtaion of 
buildings, with statutory powers with regard to the 


making of now roads, and with a certain control 
over existing roads, is the lM)dv which ought to 
bo strengthened, and which ougnt to bo supjKurtod 
towards the attninmout of architectural ends which 
London most desires. I am unite sure that the 
improvemeut of the London County Council is a 
very necessary and a very important lino of policy, 
and I should like to suggest to the Institute that 
the improvement of llio London County Council as 
regards arcliiteclural matters is in our own hands ; 
and if we wore to take a wise line of public action 
with regard to the London County Council in 
public improvements, and seek to assist tliom in 
architectural matters in promoting their new 
legislaUon, we should bo able to do^ in that 
way much more good than by merely maintaining 
a critical attitude with reganl to action on pro¬ 
blems which do not of necessity concern us os 
architects. 1 would like to point out to the 
Institute that only lost year the London County 
Council introduced a Bill the greater part of 
which was withdrawn, which practically gave 
them power to make streets up to 100 foci in 
width and to link togellier streets that wanted 
linking together, and to open up blind ends, so 
that in a variety of ways at small ex|ien8e would 
begin to come that relief to the traffic which in 
the first place is necessary. On the other hand, 

I would venture to worn the Institute against 
calling into existence a now body without archi¬ 
tectural traditions, to which we shall have no moans 
of effectually appealing, which will drive huge large 
thoroughfares right through the heart of London 
in defiance of local interests and in defiance 
of any architectural intorests. 1 cannot help 
thinking that wo should foster steady e<lucation 
in the matter of public architectural iinproveinenl 
Iwforo wo decide to call into oxislence another 
Itcsly to drive new streets through the heart of 
Ixiudon in that way. I suggest that wo, as ^hi- 
lects, ore not yet in a fit frame of mind and intel¬ 
lect to design buildings for such streets as are now 
pre|w»sed to be niatlo, to say nothing of the designs 
of Buch circuses and fine pulilie places as might 
mAc ttussell Suuare the wonder of llio world. 
Architeotural tradition has moved far away from 
the iKiint of typo which lias enabled us to produce 
llegcnt Street, or King William Street, or Moor- 
gnto Street in the City ; hut although wo are doing 
our best, we can produce nothing much Iwtter 
tlian Shaftesbury Avenue, or Kingsway, wliicb is 
practioAlly the same thing only on a bigger scale. 
The absence of unity of fooling, the ubwnce of 
architectural idoab in education, and the aleenco 
of real public interest in public architecture are to 
blame; but in all these respects we are improving. 
Give us another half-generation, and I think we 
may he fit for thcs«‘ new streets. 1 very 
heartily. Sir, to tliank Mr. Waterhouse, if I may 
venture to add something to the vote of thanks 
which was passed last time for hia most interest- 
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in;; pApBT, iLnil to ljop<! iliAt piiblio aLt^iitlDn. iibfty 
n^L wUh U, nnd tbiit uur ntL^intioia to it na 

uu LuijtjLuto luAy bu concuntmt^l contiinmllj nprjn 
tbi& moat imporUnt subject nndl London \s fully 
ftlivfl to the liet tlmt tberw is u '^oliiGi lookiUji; on 
und *' takin* notoa.*^ 

X[r. E. W. Hitijehjx [^LJ : ProfisSflor Pit* Ims 
de&U with ihr niibjouti fniDi im Aj^chitoct'a |ioint of 
view, but it iijiifltt I think, ho considore«il atijo from 
an ongineorin^ point of ’^loir, Tho qiieatiau Is so 
important that may oxctiso geatleiuou who 
nuiKo auggoadoiLS even by to Tha i£ 

thom is a cbanco of arousing tho lethargy of 
liODdoDeiu by proposals iiknlj to alloviate the 
prCtsont dilScuUiGa of tmllic- WftterhDiise 

has dealt vorj' generously with the Royal Connnis' 
aiaii, hut he bus given good reason for one strong 
iudiDtinenl in suggaeting that it evinces Iradi' 
>vny nuulneas.” * W'ith this I agree. Hut the 
wcirtit: sting of Mr* IVaterliouEc's Paper ia in the 
tail—in the ifforLis “ unintcrofsted puhiic*" Thero, 
BLr, iii the ohi^bv oI rdl the tronhle from whieh we 
now suffer* Mr. AJherc. Shaw in his laiok 
Miifiicipfxl (Itfviinirmni in Gftat Brittiin romarks: 

If Idiivdon within the lifclitiifi dE hurti atilt In tlifllr orime 
1 1 ad Uktiii dui> prccan'tion!*, what ^rrere ndjrht hitvc Tweti 
tivcided 1 J^iLilcfn iu now crciLtliiij s [itirk KVAiern, ami 
iir^i^iiiiriiu; kind that hiu [insdrapliid in TaUu! wiiliin iliirtj 
ywA, Luntkin ia \ridenit 14 i &ud Dtrul^ditening nmJ 

iluc VO Ailing tlLiTi'b^' tho tiipoioiii' Qf tippEunriatiiii; frunloj^ 
that fiMta twice nit Tnut!.li now it uMnlrl havroi)#! a t^w 
^cara oiftt. Tbi^ ponpJn ot [dlnlcm uDCTct an thntltnabln 
icn;!i in conviiniencfl and neliisl mom.'; Ihrough Un; 
bsiihaj^Lanl Uiilunr nf jili>^tili^rrtraUE[>OrtaltGn fiLcllJtJm, 

A cotnprelietisivo plan for London realEgument 
which might he workoil fmiu during tlie next 
btdt-century is the first itesiilenluni now. late 
though it I to. Mr* ^Yater^ltiu&o not given 
Ufl an alU‘nitttivo Rolieiaej hm htia confinrd. liiinseJf 
to A rGvfsiDii of the Line for the two gioat nveiiues, 
which are only put furwanl in a very hull-htarteilT 
tentative tiianuef in the IfeporL of the Hoynl 
f'oin miss inn. Tlie Cioiun]s.qinn'K ifchemu^ in fbct, is 
oulva suggestiontand Mr. WiitoriioTifln has worked 
ft out earolyliy in detail, f rio not think that a groat 
oast and wtwt nnd north and south tharonghlaro is 
what is reifnined, although a grust deal of tmflio 
of course goes mat and west. Wo have litul very 
many Bchenacs within the hu-t li50 years^ nml since 
Wn^n and Evelyn planned a rocoiLstructeil London. 
After theni came the little kiiowu htU coni' 
prahenviivo Look of John G Wynne fl7(ki)i and 
niany of his suggestions have since been 
carried ouL Later on came Kyilnoy Hmirkor in 
and some of his nuggistiouB have hi!!eii 
oictiod out. Thon then* wore iiir C'liarl'SS Parry's 
siiggeations lor Westminiaterj which were not 
carried out; next Colonel Rayw’ood's; and aiaco 
then, among others, the pin us of Mr. H. IT. 

* TIiehb wert' CoBiinJ wiCTHra who dl>«<'nlr<1. 


Bridgmanr Idr* 't^Dodward {1S8(5),* ilr. Arthur 
Cawitou and ^!r* '1'. Rlnsliill. 1 think 

Looduu uecils tinieh more than two now straight 
thorough fareSr aiid> after considering the lines of 
many cities* Rritisb and Cuutinenta.1, T think 
w'bat we rtK|iiirD are rllipiiml avctmt^is which will 
Sturt at the w‘eat, pass round as Imlte, and turn 
sonth, so forming links ucroBs the bridges, as wo 
Mnd is dune in the lioat laid'Out foroign cities, 
liondon has not had an opportunitv of siibstitTitliig' 
magnlticQUt boidevarrls for its walls and defensive 
ditches, as wua lbs ciise in ninny iusiunctia on the 
Cuntiucut,hnil 1 do not think they could lio in any 
way iinproi'id upon. Take, for iiiatance, YiBiiun:, 
Itrusscls, Rouen, Milan, and, finest oxnmplo 
of all Paris. Tlio IjcU system 1 hold to bo 
Tif piui for a reoUgnmetit of London. 

Ono such circuit route sbonlil give access to aH 
our great railway term ini m the hluston JloafL 
Luijoking nt the hater cities of tho Now' \S'orld and 
at the iH>w' tewns in our own CDlonies., what do W ‘0 
hud f They arc all Laid out til rcotaiigular crtKsa- 
logs, and with perhaps ono or two diagonal 
jvvensiee only, as in rraneisco^ Chicago, Wash- 
iiigtnij, rhiladelphia, Ac.^hut no belt lines w'bjitt'ver. 
In Lhe avenues in tho oLber cities I bavo referred 
to WG timl n]sD Iwh lines of railways. Wbat cotild 
have been tnoto convenkmt to us for tiu' past 
thirty years and more llian tliu much abused 
Unilerground Railway, intended originally ahieMy 
for goods traffic It has bwfu rccontlv copied 
in l^ris, where tiioy have also theur L'tinture 
outsirlc, anil now tho ^tlfri.r^MJi'fo'i'n ie throwing out 
tendotie, loops, and taugeuttal extensions right and 
left. Wg have avoiiled circuits in roadways, and 
udoptcf] tliem in a railway. The h'renoh odupteil 
them in rcAila long ago, lini] now lubl railways Im- 
eiduii, GudorBing fully the principle advocated, i'oiir 
lines of tmiDwaysns bavo liecn fores! uhUpwhI in ibiM 
report, involving HQ'foot rmd^ arc sLi|Krrf|uous, 
We Can iJo without tham, even If any doublG Jina 
is required. The motor 'bus will dn much for 
Loruloo* It has not hflul a fairchnneo. \Ylien its 
noiso, sincll sml vibration bavo bcoti rectiliod 
[which is eiu'Gly within the range of cngiruiering 
skill)* tramways will be found n nuLsance and an 
nliatruction, Thcridort? I join issue at the outset 
with this part of lhe report. Tho tramway mania 
has bet'll caught by the Rresident of the Htcol 
GoTicrnment Boanl according to liis article in 
the Bali ilnii for Juno, nnd ho bos 

no other panacea for the didlcnlties of London 
traffic than the inaltJpli'Cation all over Londuzi. of 
elect rio trams. In the district ho rapreaeute— 
via. WandHworlh and lJattflr«»’—tho jiloco ib now' 
in a state of nphcaml owing to the conBtruction 
of eb.'ctric trajms: the ruBils are blocked every- 
whtsrtv fl«d tho trado is suffering. Tho oxiienso of 
a general adoption of these train ways is Romething 

* lEVilfrarfa l^risir 
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torriVilo lo CTPteiURktoK Mt, BitrriA aayi, “ Ei- 
tiogaiHh omnibu&ea altog&thtitf,’' ilieiilLiig anotlier 
h\ixw at private entorpriM- obj m ti on liaa boen 

mise4 to tbo " uewnpas " of Londoii wbicli wonld 
ijo by bniidlug in atra&tB. Presetve a.1] 

nimiout uml (Tooil biiiiJioga far as possible ; but 
they wpc now once, auJ snroSj a inonniuental 
chmacter cmj bpinipflitt*tl which will l>c bettor than 
lunture IniilJuig^i of the Gower Htrout op even 
Naabk Itugent Street tyi*. Wo have shoo tht- design 
for the recoiiBtmotedendof tliat streal; and although 
it is rtlatwi that the Hboplfocpoffl say they will ^ve 
nothing to do with it, W'a muat admit that it k 
possihlo to got doiiigii9j providing for a littlo mono 
aiegnttie display of goods^ witknU Hupportlng itppop 
atories uti poats with all plate in front. 

As coiiards nn Advisory Hoard Mr. Bums aays, 

" It esiats already, atid ik afflees are in Spring 
Gardens/' ] regret iliat Professor Pito apptovoa. 
tills imJ fears to hivTO anuthor ambority, thinking 
it wotiiil ofoato a Frtkiik&usteln'B mDiiator/' The 
(lovernment, ropresoiiting the BritiHh public, has 
rtlro nly Croatia*! one which bids fair to “ eitln- 
gnjsh" ratepayers as welll as omo.ibmMiHi and to 
givft ihiB insfttiahio bwly further duties white its 
tuenihom i^ro fiartly cxiciipied with ijarlkinontary 
dutios would bnt add ftnother hydm-hoad for 
bltsorption of nitea [without ctpntml) in cniimcipal 
oxjKmdiktirs. 1 am glad to aee Sir fh M- Ihiaoh- 
croft objeotB to khia idesu 1 deprocato any 
BOheiUQ that would injinra the prospect of the 
Thiiinoi^ Knibarikmotit, as the proposal in the 
Beport lor a bridge oIobo to Blaekfriare Hridgo 
would oortainly do^ Wo have already the Ohathanj 
and Hover Kail way bridgf tin o ne eide^ and to pal 
anolbBT on the other ia perfectly unnocessary, and 
would spiil the finest curved (^uay which this 
COHO try ixtssosses. Blackfriiirs Bridge ia to^ bo 
widono<l, ami Wiiterlw BriJgo, only 14 feet wide, 
could be and one day mnsL Iki wiilemiO. Tbo lulditioii 
of n half brtdgB each side of Charing Cross railway 
bridge would ralievo the Strand, provide all that is 
nr^saaiy for tiranspontirit'' tmfHo, and not wfld to 
oongettion nt the (mub of the converging toada on 
the Surrey side. Walerbouso aoggeela that to 
take two frontages In gtrof^l-^ widening would lie Ijottor 
Ilian oue, I think that k Sft Iroui an arcfiitectuml 
i«tandpi:unt. Leaving a pari the question of ate hi' 
tectimd gTAndcur, however, to take iwo eldta is 
a more oupcmsiTo way* A'ou lutvo double tljo 
iiuink^r of compflnsatinnH Up arnmgo and doubU? 
the fronuigti to njl+it, and It fliwma noL reoupera. 
tivQ nr isfisy now to let it with the FcBtrictionH we 
desire to enforce. U umsi bo rrancinbend that 
Gray'fl Inn IUmpI Im-i altwuly been widened, Jtnd 
any forthor widening ialmfil3j Ukoly to ho uduptnl. 
The fear of treepaasiiig upon the sacred precincts 
of the Tempk naa perluip* br i'O ouTieil Iu'p far, 
If King's Beriob Walk were thrown open lo the 
Stmnd aiul Embankment it wonld nlfonl line 
relief to FIphiI Stro^'l, and the privacy of the divided 


pruoinck couIpI In? aKJUred by troos and u con- 
nsetion by snbwjiy. I strongly proteat ogiunst 
Ihd neMsaity for uny fresh bridgo ; but if it musL 
iwg, tho Uno from the Law Courts to Bothlebnin 
Asylum is florviceablo* uud incidentally finggcstlvo 1 
Mr. Wiiterhons& would seemingly spam tha Huko 
of Bevoniibiro'^ proiKirty at Berkeley Etrecb hut 
lias nut been so kind to Bie! Buko of Bedford at 
Bussell ^i^nore* [ prefer a lino pas-siog in front 
ioa toful uf behind Bt. PancruB Church,, and so by 
Seytnmir Sireot widened on tho east side to High 
Street, Gamdon Tovni. The imporLtmeo of the 
subject, nad its bearing on inaUers ivhich the 
Congmas is to consider, is my exuUik! for tlie 
length of tbEKQ remarks. 

Mr. Wm. ’VVoodwakd “ F.| : 3 am very sorry I 
wiLB not able to lie present when Mr. Waterhouse 
read hin Paper, but I resd it in the JouiiN'An. I 
eftu guite fympithiae with him in Lha diOiouUy bo 
must have hiui in preparing such u Pupor, liccanse 
in 1 myself read a Paper ua the subject in 
thifi room, ami I know the dilbcijltieii iks to the 
laying'Oot of streets of this nature. Looking at 
Mr. Waterhouse’s plan I am reminddd of my ow'n 
for rebuilding Loudon. Mr. Watorhonao 
liiis: found, as he couBidcrod, iho proper raute for a 
now thoTDiighfaret end ho has constructed, that 
routo, having a-i much regard as po5:^ible to the 
buildings on Uiat route. 1 cannot understand 
Professor Beresfonl Pitek Mint as to llio con- 
bgmatian of the Thames, What the c pn.hguratict|. 
of the ThuTncfl has to do with driving n thorough¬ 
fare for Iho relief of the tratbe of Ijundun 1 cannot 
] magi DC. With regard to the example of Mnry- 
lobono Bond the Profesu^ar bus properly ape ken 
about iL I know the hiBtorj of iluit mail, and X 
remember Lbs ^llll 0 rl 5 ^y I ext^rtotl us hunomry 
arehitoct bi the Metropaliban GardeuB AtLSOcuition 
in endeavouring to get carried out improvements 
ill connection with it. To doal with thk lualtor 
in a practicnl wuj wd must arrive at the conclasioo, 
after mailing the TmfTio ComDikBiuiik Bepotty that 
there k no i}os.^ibLUty ef getting new tlioreiighfArcs 
in London* The preiiietil Government will not givo 
ns the money, and the London ilouiity Council 
hitA osliau riled all Ufi rwonrrjcs, or will have done 
so in a vei^ short Itme, so we cannot look to 
them for assktancc. Wliat I think wo might 
do ia to Luke advantage of existing thorenghfures 
more thao we do. If ih.a poliou would divert 
the tmftio more on to the Kmlwuikinent, parwllol 
with the l^trand. and divert the traffic more 
into Gower fltrect, iMtallLd wiLli Tottonham Court 
Itmd, and tako ndv^antage of other jfireat lipofl of 
thoreughfares north and smith, and cast and 
T thinlc We might bo able to get sonio relief from 
the wmgealUm from which vm suffer. Mr* Wakr- 
houAok peat riortb and non ih tboroughfarus are 
(i^§ edectlre^ for thijt relief an it is po'^sihlu In 
design tboToughfares i and with regard Uf the 
arcbitocture of the new streets Mr, AYntorhonse 
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proposoitit I i^irUiinlj' Lhink Llii^re anj lurchiLaet^j 
Jivip^ capoibLu of ilcisifpiog buU^liuge woribj of 
Lho^ thofough fared}. 0ii6<!ODjiI not adopt a Itatiar 
pliLD than that alrandy adoptod in tho caso of 
Jt&gtuit vijr^. hlook-to-hlock doolgna Udiform 

m troatEiiontp but each block vanorl in ilcaign. 
With Tugard. io using tho Einbankiuent for tr^iin- 
way.'^i, an R.'Wniiuouded by the Trmfhe Commis^ion'i 
to tiiy liiind Irani ways Along tho Einbankmunt 
wiiald utterly spoil timl noble thorough Tare. 
Thnt fiuggesuoD has Ik-oii fomuiUtcd and brought 
foTwanl entirely in Lbo intereste of tho Em-callc>d 
Dtitiah a'utkuiiin, and I eartalnly bupo that 
Lraiuwtivfl will iieo'cr lie permitt*! LLeto, Thu 
wEihh of tbo thorooglilaTcs js an hnportaut point. 
Mr. \\'aLt'rLuu^ reconnaendg that they ehoaid oat 
bi‘ t4;>o a'ldc. IfurtbiiinberluiHl Avenue limiu hinuw 
to bouse 10 IK) foot in ’width: PorUjind Flace^ 
houso to hotisOf ia 12(1 foot in mdth; and the now 
1*^1000111 lly. at the vvtduniug near thu Circus, in to 
be MO feet io widtli; hut I do not tliink that any 
thoronghface &tionld oxceetl 100 feet, Auotiier 
tiling we LiiJglit du wiLli regard to the ekwatice of 
London Allots ifi to prcf<en'^ inncli uis poRHiLlo 
of old Loiidoot I was reading yesterday of Iho wron- 
derfnl i fTect of old I'enudu J:btr which now forms 
the entrance to Thpobeda s Parkj and I think Sir 
Aston VVobl bas probably prosoired thi? Iwautiful 
nllars that iistid to ho onisidG Christ's Hospital, 
f H’o are to dosttoy thorruighlarefi, vre might at 
least pmsofYo kniao of their more intereHtiiig 
fcntiiccfl. With regard to Lhu proiAEsed Hoard of 
Arc1uti:!ctunil Control I sboiihl lio vei^ ttiury 
to aeo any fiort of control over the 
architects uf ihiis country vested in Spring 
(itirdon^T whoso otlicifds are, t Ihinh,. airoady fully 
employotb f think Profc&tfor ril« nithta' contra¬ 
dicts hiiuself by first sn^^csting that the Hcmrd 
should IxJ at Spring Gardena and tbeu fiuding 
fault with Aldnjch^ which is the child of Spring 
Gardens, It wuiilri all dupend ui»rj the constitu¬ 
tion of the Iktard, and ijnostions of that oort 
roqnirc ver^- grave oonsidEUHtiDn. With regard to 
the (^ncjitian of the public, ah Mr. liudfton hns 
referred k» the Abo|w in Picciidilly perhaps J tuny 
bo aUow'od io refer to that, as it is oitotcising a 
great deal of public attention at tbo rnouient. 
Tlio Art Critic of The Thnes in kat I'rirjay’s 
IdUTary Supplement Kaya this with regaril to the 
Hogent Street luiildtngB: “They might lie iueuIc 
I csa benvy by alwliahing the srpiaro blocks thiiE are 
Lo interrupt tho columns and by greater oiinpUcily 
of dcLflll goueniUy. Lot tbo amhitect beware of n 
ri>cent shocking exainylc—tbo now Falbico of 
iTufitice in Home. Ic hn^ coat niillionB, and ita 
decumtion, liecatnu* it ia heavy and over-ebboraitf, 
ia aiuvuraally uondeuined. Tbc stutciinosu} of the 
new' (^nadmnt would bo improved, not diinialshod, 
if the distinguishesi amlntoci would retrench a few 
of his dotaik and qimplify norue of tbo liiatii.'* As 
one of the arclnUnite p lanni ng tLuit liotcl, but not 


rosponeibls for the arcbltocturc^ though I am in 
entire agreement with iU arL-hitoctural beauLies, f 
Hunk It will uiakfi a ntagnibcent addition to the 
architecture of England, ft is lanientable U> my 
mmd tbit the Art t'rllin of such an LnBiientiaJ 
paper vs The Twus should not have taken the 
trouble to im|nirc a little into details of 
u|>on which he k wriling his opinions. If be did 
04), ho W'onld find that, contrary to there being over- 
fdaboration, the design la ouc uf the hriiupIcM in 
its lines and details that it is poRSible to coucedve. 
Thom is ccrUkinly nn excessive diiconitlon or over- 
clabomtioti. Tbo only particle of carving ia round 
tho cirenlar w'induw!} cm the third iioor, imd 
tho W’holo of the building* with which 1 am very 
faniilintt simple and dqvoici of clAboratlom With 
nv;ard to the public; educAtion on this very iuhILet 
poopdearospc'jikliJgof siiops Itorng rwicssod, of piers 
lliat w ill intorfore with the shop fronts, Ami iif 
widths iiml lidghtA, iu nntiro ignumnoc of the actual 
diincnK:Icn!t whtcli they could obtain at any moment 
if they t<H)k the troublo to cousnlt those who tire 
erectittg tho edifice. It is regrettable to find 
such criticism from ]»eraona who will nut take tbo 
trouble to ascorLoin the fact^. AMth regard to the 
opening of the l^Jidb a suggostioa made at tho 
Inatitute thirty yeans ago, and which was 
nciw Iwiug carried out by Kir Aston Webb, I am 
fpiito sum wo nia.y trust him to do all that is 
IxTautlfnl iu con nee; t ion wdth tho wnrk, Hut bare 
h an infitnuce oF the want of public spirit. No 
entmnee to Hio Mall fromi Chajdng Croits would, h) 
my mind, ijo pcrfoct unleea Dronimond's Hank is 
ttmovod. If Jbmmruomrs Bank lie retuinorl it will 
proyenl the widuiilng of Whitehall, and it wiU 
entirely spoil one of tho finest tilings done iu the 
early [svrt of this century. T will not Elotain the 
Meeting longer, f could Imve Ksid a great deal 
about the plans before us, I can only congmtukks 
Air, Waterhouse for producing these plans, but 
1 am ttfraid they will lie like mine of twenty ytauu 
ngO—tboy will have no ptflci leal rtumlt. N evertin'- 
less, Mr. Water house's naini> will Ito handi^l down 
to po^iterily ns one who did his Inst for tho 
iMiautificatiou rtf London in the I'urly fair! of thu 
twentieth century. 

Bir .Astok Wtmit, 11.A. [KJ : 1 Hbonlii not like 
the occasion to pa.s^s withant adding my small 
COtigmtula Lions and tocipreaa the pleasure I have, 
and that 1 am sujk we all La'E'c, that one who IsMirs 
so honoured a name in this Institute should havo 
rovived tle> iuUin-st wUcih his fnlbortook^nud havo 
given ami read ns !:ID QxnellenI a I'lipor, U is one 
uf the must imiioFtaut subjneta we have evi<r hail 
lieforo the rnstitnte. Wo architects have spent ev 
good deal of time on arts and emfta and chairs 
and tables and thingb of that sort, and while W'O 
have been fiddling, as 1 might say, with these things, 
tbo greater iutiTosta of arcliitcctuni have boon a 
little apt to slip oat uf onr fingofs, and tn-day wio 
find Our inuuicipoJ aatboriLiea having Liorougli 
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onginoow or Hurvcyom of ^ tlicir own, while 
architecture is but little cunwiderod. Mr. Water* 
house’s Paper and the scheiuo ho proposoil show 
how essential it is when lines of streets are biid out 
tluil they should be laid out, certainly by enginoors 
and surveyors, but corttinly also in conjunction 
with archilects. The very direction of the streets 
themselves is intluonced by arehitocture, and 
properly intluonced by the architectural oflfects 
which occur. However, to night we are not con- 
cerneil to examine whether these two ixuiin streets 
are Umi right lines. Tliat is for too great a subject 
for mo to enter into. Mr. Walerbouj^ luis also pro¬ 
tected himself in the same way, I think, by saying 
that ho accepted the proposals of the Coniniisaiou 
as being the two Ixjst lines, and then ho has tried 
to put them into architectural form. This he 
stH'ms to mo to have succoodod iti doing, and ho 
imturally in one mrt has used Aldwycli, and uuido 
that form isirl of his north and south route, whereas 
by an oxtraoitlinary oversight the eiiginw*r s plan 
«lid not bring in Aldwych at all. 'rhere is one 
tiling 1 should like to say as a sort of priuciido 
with reference to straight streets. Sir Mulrill 
Ihvichcroft has given a most amusing account of 
the making of Kingsway. Mr. Frwlcnck 1 larri^n, 
ho said, picked up a ruler and rulwl two straight 
lines to show the route, and that was the lio- 
ginning aiul the enil of Kingnway. That, no 
doubt, was ijuito right so far os it went. .\ 
groat strict like that, UW foot wide, ought to 
be straight. Hut it cannot end there. When you 
Imivu got your straight street, the next matU'r of 
importance is the way the two ends an* terminate*!. 
Iloforence has constantly been mode to IJarley 
Street and Wiinpole Street, liotb of them ilraight 
and will* streets; yet they lack dignity. No one 
would over consider thorn of great architectural 
merit. One reason, to my mind, is that neither of 
those streets lias a termination: they l»olh run into 
the Maryloboue Ituoil at the other end in a moat 
mean and poor way, ami they have tlioreforo 
nothing which can wld dignity to them. If you 
take tlie Opera House away from the Avenue do 
rOpi'ra in Paris, you would Imve a comjiamliyely 
iinitii{K>rtAni alroel. It would be merely a Htraigbt 
naul, oiuplxaaiidng nothing, by nothing emphasmeil. 
H you uke from the Champs-Klys^ca the Arc 
de Triomphe, it would still la? the Chomps- 
ElyiMsja, but it would l«o merely an awiiue 
without any interest in ooiniwison- One con¬ 
stantly sees in a park a noble a^'onue with, say, a 
fine Old (lourgian lioiiso at the end of it; but go 
to a iiark where the house lias been rnnioveil and 
vou will find the avenue has biat its charm. 
Therefore 1 think the great thing in laying out a 
street is to consider what is to be llw? termination 
at the omU. Mr. Woodward very kindly rofeirol 
to the Mall, anti ho uiwd that rhrammond's Hank 
almuld l« removoil. Well. 1 think if you stand at 
llie Mall now and look down towards the palace. 
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w’hatevcr you think of the palace, pi'ou will see at 
any rate that there U a certain dignity with a wide 
rood finishing with a great building. Hut if you 
turn round and look the other way, though there 
is lb© 8iim6 ftnd IrecSi ho od^ tbo uict of 
there Iwing no imposing buHdinga at the other 
end takes all the dignity out of the wide roail. 

If you pull down Drummond’s Hank you will 
give bolaer mlvertiseraent p(*rhap<i to the 
Hotel and to the other conglomeration of build¬ 
ings there, but in my view you will not give 
the dignity that a wide thoroughfare of this sort 
roijuires, and therefore it Is that we are now in 
course of erecting a building which will 
right across the thoroughfare, and which will, I 
hope, apirt from its architecture, give it a noble 
lonuination. Tliat will give the distinction which 
the road at that end so greaUy needs. H you 
throw it open yon cannot give dignity to that 
end, because the line of the Strand is different 
from the lino of tlic Mall. At lowt, that is how it 
appears to me, and 1 am not opinionated, 1 hope. 
Professor Pite remarkexl that we sliall not be ready 
to build on those streets for another half-genera¬ 
tion ; but I think wo are pretty safe, because in all 
probability the streets will not bo roa<ly to Iw 
built upon till then. Still, it is v'crv pleasant to 
loom from him tliat by that time we shall be ready. 
The Professor knows, because he lias iho young 
uiiiUir his tuition: he knows what is going on, 
and therefore speaks with authority 1 I must jiwt 
thank the Professor for his kind proposal to fill 
the South Kensington Museum with old second- 
liand rcredosos ; but I do not ijuiU* fall in with that 
suggestion, and hope it will not bo carried out. .As 
regards another of Professor Pite’s ideas, that jicr- 
haps the authority for the improvement of London 
should U tlie authority at Spring Gordons, I am 
not at all sore ilial something of that sort, with 
Some outside Kuporvision which would keep tlioni 
in clu?ck and make them responsible to someboily, 
would not bo a very good thing. The great 
Ixmdon authority is a wry gr<?at power indeed. 
If you wish to get goml work out of people, ^'ou 
must give them your confidence; and 1 certainly 
think so long a* wo do not give the London 
County Council our confidence they will not pro¬ 
duce altogether what wo waiiL Hut the gn«l and 
growing thing that we most of all want is that 
there should be some authority, whether it b an 
imperial authority or whether it is a municipal 
authority—there abonid be some rccogniseil 
authority which should be rceponsiblo for the pro¬ 
posals as to new atroeta, and which should have the 
devising of these scbeiocs. If 1 iimy, 1 should 
Uke to r(?ad to you a paragraph which I cut out 
of a paper two or three days ago, from a 
speech iiy tlie Hisbop of Hirmingham, an outsider 
in these matters, but who seems to luo to pot the 
matter far bettor than I am able to. lie says: 

Again, wo walk through miles and miles of 
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aLreets in onr big dltea withmit open ^p&CHSi, with 
nuLliing oscopL wkat Dickonfi aiMwl ^ aii uniuUir- 
I’uptetl viDW oviif tho '' fiJi'ii tUiuk of whiit 
tbat mouia^ ii&vor bj realiM or bnoatho anything of 
the tziTgetHJBfl which euiin^if in ojkd HpobCes. Then 
ytju tim landM tuJt LiiiJ!, oTfle* not in cultivation ; 
tmd you uak. Wliy ? * tih, i>ecrt030 thoy are not 
tips for .(lo^'olopment/ Ibit wo say they um ripe 
fur dovelopiiient to-day. They hitve boon riii^ for 
dovolopiucot ttioso y*iiiJfa fanst for LLa food of tlio 
comtuunity. Wo want tho wholo mass of our 
t'itles to iiO orgatilsiKl, plannfti, laid out. InstmJ 
of that, till* citiea grow' at the will of tho jerry- 
hiiildDr or tho property owner, onlerleas, aluipolesp, 
und without lootbod, LwouuHe tliors is no ont to 
plan and fomcjist, imil give a uttj' space and 
dignity, aJid room and order— something that can 
make it worthy to bo callod a dty." Tiio&a arc 
the liins; on which, I tfiiiik, wo oiighi to go. 

Mr. It. l\ SKAJLLKS-WixH! |i''.J ^rtid he vi'ould 
not tn^paas un Lho time of the Mooting at thiit 
Into hour, but naked icave to move the following 
roaolntion: “That tho GounciL pniMnt to tho 
Govern mo ut a moniotLil iirgii^ itnit. aa the Ecyal 
Coiniuisaion on London TroJnc reporta it to he 
ncceasnrj to ojiuu up now th'-irough fares and coiii- 
munlcatioo-HT it ia imisl desirable, in onlor to pre- 
^ervi? ibe arcbitoctnro cl London, Uiul the profea- 
si cm of architecture ahould cither ho roprebcrilod 
on the IVmrii or that ft profrjtiumiil aJviiMir or 
adviMont should Iw employeJ by the ITuard lhat 
will lio foriuod to deal with the layitig-ouL of the 
new thoroughfare3,** 

Mr. Jorrv I^lateu [F.J, in seconding the rcyohi' 
tiun, that one tiling had boon mthor loat-HEght 
of whieli he thought should not Im ignored in nuy 
discuKsion on London imflic. Whut wuh tho reason 
oI tbccongeation which now rendorud rmcessary the 
ct^'ciition of these huge strouta? It was boMUsc 
our forofftihers had no providbiicu and no fore-jight 
with regftol to llitjojjeii of tboir timo. .^nd 

the o]«ni to-dfty would be, unl&as we luivo 

some i-ojitrol over Lhciu, tho congested ilislrtcta of 
one huniirwl yisiira hence. Our ftiithoirUie?^ nniHt 
took to it tluit th&y keep iitiwet-a for securing fur 
the public in thu future open s|xicch in the ills, 
tricta w'hieh ure now being bnilt over in Much an 
abominable ntannur. 

Mr. WATiiiiHOUBH whuii called upon by the 
Gfirtirman to reply stated tbut Iho hour beiDg very 
lato hii would coiihiip bimfiolf to briclly eipressing 
hiH tbank» to tho various j^pcakerH who brwl allutled 
to his fabler in auch kindly terms. \Vith tho 
puriniseioa of tho Ghiiiriuan he would commit to 
muiiuscript for piiblitsfition [aeo p. liT] tho tniiwrkB 
vvhieh hut for tho prolongation of the bufiinesa he 
liad intended to utter in answer to ^rtain coti- 
cisins. One Lbing only Im wonld wish to aay at 
once. Professor Pito had warned the liiitituU.i 
againal attempting to bring into Iteing a Franken- 
Stein's monster—an unnaturwl and ulmc^t iiu- 


|toHiible Bownl of Architecttirai Ck>ntroI, lie i51r. 
Water house) wished to point out that the danger 
lay in action outside the IrL^tituto altogether. 
Tile natural and Ic^cal outiiotne of the Report of 
the Royal C 4 inuniH«ion would Lms tiio formaLion of 
a Tmftio Itoard, W'hich among lU other functioDu 
woubb according, to the intentioiiB of tho Ueport, 
have thoOQ of the cimtore and cuabidiatia of an me 
sciiEime of street im prove mont ivhcther identical 
with that of tho CammLialonora or not. I'he forma¬ 
tion of Bucli a Itoard wan so far within the range 
of practical politics that a Bill j[Sif J. Dickaoa- 
rcymierid London Trafiic Board Hill) was actually in 
pri'ut and before tho ilnnse nf Gomninns. It waj^ the 
duty of tIuEse iutare.stL'd in. Uie architouturul aH[iE3cU 
of the Qiyw to see that such el Board if formed 
cither hjul aomo architecturel ingrudient, or, Ixrttor 
sUU. DtnployiHi some sLicit architectural advice om 
I to ill hi a Paper luid recomtijendod. 

Thu CiTAinn.vs : The more we hour nf thiii 
enonmuia w ork which has l»cen propnsfid liy the 
.\dvisery Bmirtl nnrl the Oeiuiuisuioiiem, the more 
T tliiiik we feel ourctolvca indebted to Mr. Wu tor- 
house for fiHviag entoretl upon such a tromeudouB 
tfubject, i entirely concur in many of the views 
Mr, Wftierlirmsb htui exprit^Kl, and I consid<ir 
riu&ny of his recoiomenEbittons in regani to llio 
tmOic C3tc«eiiiagly good, [larticubiHy that with 
reference to the utiliaatiou of Kingaway. 1 
tliink that to form anotlier Kingsw'ay on the 
eustorn aide of the present cue whon timt lifts been 
created at euch enormouB expense would l>& sheer 
w'ft'ite and extmvHgaiiQ& 1 als^i concur in his 
recornniendation for an increoao in the bridge 
comruii I J cation betw'oep thu north and souih to 
the front of the Law CtuirL^. I am prfectly 
antislitit] that the hbicka which occur lioth in Lho 
yiMiid ftiul at Westminster ill Parllaiiient Street — 
and 1 think the Rtmiind ia about the very worat 
place for a block in f joiiilon—are due ^loly to tho 
w'ant of further bridge ocoonuLiCRlation. Tljere is 
iit> bridge QCCOinittodfttioo for vebidet^ fwlweeu 
Wc^tminater Bridge ami Waterloo Bridge, and as 
a ocnsoijuDiic^ we tlml hundrods of vtducles travel¬ 
ling across AVjiterloo Bridge and acre as Wcait- 
niinster Bridge which desire to ^t to Chariog 
CtoijS* They croEw Waterloo Bridj^je and imiue- 
dlstely block the whole of the Stmud tmlhc trying 
to get to Charing CresH. My impres-sion is thut 
if a bridge could be ereoted aeruss tba Thames 
from BO me where in the lino af St. Martinis 
Chtirehor King WiUiam Slceot to Woterioo Station, 
it would 1)0 of enormous service, and would 
stop all tho coufuHion of tmfUo at the euda of 
the present ti ridges. 1 am sure of that, because 
if you come JU a cab or an omnibus tram Wator- 
loo, ynn come acroa^ Wefllminater Bridge and 
turn up Pnrbaniaat Street to get to when*? — 
Clearing CrosB. rreciasly tbc sainu operAiiun Lh 
going on all day long across Waterloo Bridge, 
I think a very great di^al might be douo if the 
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polioQ hml greator powers, or if they adop^ the 
powers they really liavo ; but they seem iudisposod 
lo adopt what will cause tliom to bo at variance 
with certain sections of the public; in fact, the 
Commissioner of Police for the metrojiolis actually 
said ao. Now, the indico, if they Imd the complete 
regulation of the traffic, could surely direct all the 
'buses to go up one or another route, so as to avoid 
a block at a certain point. Hut w’hat do w'o find 
in th<‘ caseof Ilydo Park Comer ? Now, the settinjg 
1)ack of the Arch at Hyde Park Comer to where it 
is now was done with the sole idea that it would 
got rid of the block opposite tlio entrance to Hyde 
i’arlL What lioppeuod ? Immislintuly lliat place 
was oponwl, we expocUsl omnibuses would go right 
round the front of the Arch away from Piocaililly 
to (Irosvonor Place. No such thing. Tlioy have 
continued to go straight along Piccaililly up to 81. 
Cicorge's Hospital, bccauso it suits them hotter to 
taka their fares that way and to go down Gro«- 
venor Pbice. That is whjit causes the block at Hyde 
Park Comer. But if the police would order the 
traffic U» take a fre^ah direction, the block would bo 
got rid of. TlMirefore, if the police had greater 
powers, and would act up to them, many of those 
troubles in the traffic would disapiMsar. 1 think 
the creation of a Traffic Hoard is a most excellent 
suggestion. If pn>|)erly worked, it might be made 
of the very greatest service. With regard to the 
enormous scheujo which the Commissioners had 
issued for the railways round London, extending 
aw'ay lo thirty mile®, timt is not the difficulty just 
now. U ought to Ijc swm to in the future cer¬ 
tainly, hut at the parent time there is practically 
no difficulty in getting to London. The difficulty 
commences after you got there; you cannot gel to 
your destination if you have to traverse the busy 
centres. Sir Joseph Diinsdalo in his separate 
I{e|>ort states that the cost of the proposed main 
avonnos would bo out of all pro|>ortion lothe ndief 
given by them. I am strongly of that opinion 
myself. I do not think they will ever he of the 
service tlwy are expected to be. Sir George 
Hartley, also in a se|iaraie Hepoii attachiHl to the 
Refiort of the Commissioners, says, with reganl to 
tlio difficnUicfS in the tmffic being in the centre 
ports of iho molropolis, that all the difficulties are 
at such points as 1 have just named - that is to 
•ay, at Waterloo Bridge, Wellington StreeL and 
Parliament Htrect, Ac. It is evident that those 
brulges which have sufficed for the traffic are not 
now suflicient, as the population on the soulli skle 
has increased perhaps by a million. The tmffic 
am only cross with difficulty the bridges originally 
designed for it; there is not room enough, and 
when across it is in such volumes that-it stops the 
whole of the traffic at right angles. I fed veiy 
confident that additional hridgo accommodation is 
rminired, and I think Mr. Waterhonso’s suggestion 


that there should 1)C an approach to the front of 
the Law Courts is an extremely good one. I think 
if a bridge could be got off the high ground on the 
level of the street on the north side, from Bom^ 
where near St. Martin’s Church to Waterloo, it 
would so distribute the traffic that there would bo 
no further difficulty. 

Tiik Chaiuman, finally, put Mr. Searloa-Wood s 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. V. LvNoiuiSTKB [F.], writing since the 
meeting, says;— 

A reference has been made to the desirability of 
laying out new streets so that they may connect 
up, in a dignified luauucr, our great public build¬ 
ings. Whilo this is highly neoesawy from an 
architectural point of view, it is obuoiw tl^ the 
buildings must needing amfdo traffic faciUtios are 
the large railway termini, and their raiuiremonts 
must be taken into account. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s rood and bridge con¬ 
necting the Law Courts and Hothlehom Hospital 
seems an arlmirable sclicme, and 1 would sug^st 
that it offers still further advantages if “ doublo- 
ilcck^,’’ so as to carry a tminway from Aldwych 
to the Waterloo Hoad, whilo the carriage road 
above would bo continued at the bridge-level over 
the South-Eastern Itailway liofore dropping down 
to St. George’s Hoad, thus ijn'^ng a goal high- 
level ap|»roach to Waterloo Station, an approach 
badly needed by this important terminus. 

The removal of Christ’s Hospital offers au excep- 
tioual opix>rtunity for the oommenoement, at a 
relatively small cost, of a straight road leading 
from the east end of Holboru Viaduct, north of the 
Centml Telegraph Oflices, to the junction of .Moor- 
gato Street and London Wall, such a r^d being 
mully netylcd for the relief of Nea’gate Street ono 
CheaiKiide. 

1 am glad to see that Mr. Waterhouse adopts 
the over and-under urnuigemeiil for important 
crossings. It seems remarkable that the metliud 
has nut been more used, oonsidcring that hints on 
this point may bo found in some of Loonanlo da 
Vino’s sketches. 

straight street ia of little \alue for architec¬ 
tural effect if its gradients are much broken up, 
and lioth the genoi^ scale and climate of London 
suggest alKHit half a mile as the masdmum lengUi of 
a straight street leading up to a terminal buildin}^. 

1 (oar it is too much to liope that iimnioi- 
palities will obtain powers to lay out land prior to 
tU oocupation by buildings, though this l^ Icen 
done abroad aith excellent results. 

In view of the importance of this subject, might 
it not be ptvHsible, on a future occasion, to m^o 
the remodelling of London (from au architectural 
point of view) the subject of one of the R.I.H.A. 
oompetitiouit ? 
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1 ahoulil be lacking in respect to tbo various 
speakers who took the trouble to otTer criticisiiis 
or remarks u|)on mv Paper if 1 did not ask for 
the publication, with the report on the debate, 
of a few observations which, but for the lateness 
of the hour, I liad intended to include in my 
reply. Sir Molvill Iteochoroft pointed out that 
Sir J. Dickson-Poynder’a Bill wtw not veiy likely 
to l)CCorae Uw, but both he and Sir George Bartley 
wore, 1 think, agreed, in spite of the opinion of 
Mr. John Burns, that an independent authority 
other tlmn the Ixtndun County Council ought to 
be, and {icfliaps some day would be, tlie supremo 
directing agency in a scheme of comprehensive 
street formation. That in spite of all obstacles, 
monetary, proprietary, or physical, some course 
of action—some attempt at the solution of the 
problem—must sooner or later be taken in hand 
seems incontestable; and if this be so, then ob* 
viously the stMner a definite scheme is mutnrtyl 
and ariopted the less risk will there bo of bapharanl 
and fragmentary “ iiupniveiuonts,” and cemse- 
<{tiontly the has outlay in nltiiuato exficnso. By 
Mr. Stathain I mn understood (and rightly) to bo 
in favour of individualism in street architecture: 
by Sir .\ston Webb I am, I think, gently accused 
of thinking lightly of straightness. I should like 
to meet these friendly criticisms, not by with- 
drawing my arguments in favour of obliquity and 
idiosyncrasy (I nse tbU word in its literal and 
inoffensive sens)), but by pointing out that 1 
distinctly wish tbora kept to their proper places 
and their proper degree. There are pointa in 
the line of route I sngipst w'hieh absolutely 
demand Italance, homogeneity, rectitude, and fur 
that matter severity, severity being a quality which 
in stately city architecture is essential oven where 
indiridualiam is allowed; but I still hold that there 
would be whole tracts of street frontage wrbero 
contrast of design and moderate undulation of 
direction would no more damage the London 
avenues than the latter damages tbo Grand Canal 
or the former the Via Balhi at Genoa, Sir Aston 
Webb will, I think, lot me point out Uiat his 
forcible plm for at least a certain amount of 
straighiuoss and for the arrangement of interesting 
vistas is one which 1 much more reverence than 
ignore. My concentration of streets on the view 
of All Souls’ spire and my attempt to aim an 
unbending road at the entrance of the Law Courts 
and at the dome of Bethlehem Hoepital are efforts 
on my port to do homage to the principles for 
which he pleads. 

Professor Pile, whose judgment I always respect, 
is, 1 think, a little hard on the CommissiunBrs in 
his suggestion that the wost-to-east avenue leaves 


the Bapw’ater Road at too unfre<|uented a spot 
and shirks the bustlo of tlie City. In truth, this 
is its function, not its fault. If it wore to <|iiit 
IIh) Biayswater Koati at the Marble Arch, and if it 
were to attempt to attach itself to tbo burlydmrly 
of Cboapside, it would stultify its hypothetical 
existence. Its object is to take, for example, the 
man of Netting Hill to Aldgate without bringing 
him into ciinfiict with the passenger w'ho want^ to 
go from Gray's Inn to the Mansion House. 
Again, Mr. Pi to toucher] upon a prehlem which, 
fascinating as it is in itself, has rmlly nothing to 
do with our present business. The question 
wluit should wo make of London if we were 
starting fair, with nothing but the hills and the 
river to consider, luis no ^rmane connection with 
our present crux, which la, “ What can w'o do for 
dear old Loudon os wo find it, marked here and 
there with certain inviolable centres of activity, 
scored across by streets whose characteristics are 
almost inalienable, plotted with parks and markets, 
pnlaccs and i/iuir/ttrs, that no ofibrt of the map- 
maker can annul, and sot about with shrimw of 
interest historic, religious, and architectural which 
sacrilege only would venture to disturb ? " 

I thank )Ir. 8earIrs*Wood for realising, os his 
motion proves, that the subject is one wliich 
demands more than academic discussion. The 
outcome of tlie Commissioners* Report may be 
remote, it may lie near. The importance of 
the issues raised demands tint, wiienever that 
outcome occurs, Architoeturo, if she bo not invited, 
should have the courage to invito herself to co¬ 
operation. No false modesty on the {urt of the 
representatives of our art should provout us from 
insisting that an enterprise which bids fair to liave 
a far reaching efli'ct on London archiu<cture Nbould 
at least have some touch of architectural guidance 
at its inception. 

One final woril on a practical subject. Wo Irnve 
all biul our joke at the Commissioners' expense on 
tlie subject of tramways. For my own part I 
cerUunly do not pin my faith to tramcors as Uio 
great looomotivo agency of the fnturt>, but I do 
admit that some of them will probably continue to 
exist, and tliat consequently it will lie the duty of 
those who are in charge of the traffic problem to do 
wluit can be ilone to minimise their defects. Tlie 
Commissioners are quite right in realising that 
trams are at their worst at tiieir termini Not 
only do passengers in waiting and passengers dis¬ 
charged cause a congestion on the romlways and 
pa\*emcnts, but tbo shunting and the reversing 
(whether horses or electric power Iw employed) 
cause confusion, and even dang^, among trafiic. 
There are two ways of reducing these inoon- 
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venienct-^*. ()no i« to nboli§h the lermimw by 
continuing the train ways to a furthir point Itut 
such a continuation would, in the case of certain 
termini, simply mean running through the City, a 
coune which certainly cannot Iw said to make for 
** the greatest happiness of the greatest number.’* 
Tlie other way is to make a loop end, to so 
divert the course of the tram-roads at the terminus 
that, instead of reversing and retrying their route, 
they return by a loop lino to rejoin the homeward 
loiilo at a point eitlwr adjacent or some hundreds 
of yards away. A plan which Mr. Mansford has 


CIO Jmm* iooa 

kindly prepared for me, and which is her© repro¬ 
duce, shows how the tram-linea which converge 
from the north on to the terminus in Finsbury 
Pawinent might be diverted oast and west on to 
loop circuits in Finsbury Square. The gardens of 
the square—bisected by my proposed ^t-and-west 
avenue—might contain suitable waiting pavilions 
to sheller these waiting for the cars in wet 
w(«tber; and the whole arrangement would, I 
think, bo one calculated to reduce to order, perhaps 
even to dignity, the usually rather squalid circum¬ 
stances of a tramway terminus. 
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CnRONlCI.F. 

ScTenth latenuUioiuU Congress of Architects, 1906. 

At tho luaugural Meeting of thu Congress, to be 
held at tho Guildhall on the afternoon of Monday, 
16th inly, H.R.H. the Princess IxiuiM* will bo 
present, and the chair will be taken by his Qraco 
the Duke of Argyll, K.G.’ 

The Executive Committee desire to remind 
ineniboni of the Institute that the privilege of 
attending any function, ^isit, or meeting of the 
Congress is absolutely restricted to members of 
the Congress of the throe classes—donors, sub¬ 
scribing members, and Udy members. TIm) only 
exception nuule is in the case of tbo Institute 
Evening Garden ^t tlio Royal Botanic So¬ 
ciety’s Gardena on 'nmrsday, 19th July, when 
members of tho Institute can obtain extra tickets 
at tho rate of 5s. each. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

Tho results of the elections, with the numbers 
twllod, as reported by the Scrutineers, will be 
found set out in the Minutes of tho Business 
Meeting last Monday [p. 484J, when the Council 
and Standing Coniiuittoes were declared duly 
elected as follows:— 

Tm Coosen. 

/Vr^taVs/.—Tbomafi Edward Collcatt. 

Kutf-ZYrridni/i.—Jiimr* SiTrwright Oibaon; Edwin 
Thoniat Hall; llunr/ Thamu Hare; Lconanl Stoke*. 

Hon. Secr/fory.—.Alexander Orahaui. F.SJL 

Mrmtirr* of CouncU ,—Reginald Ulotnfield. A.R A.. 
MJi.Oxon., F.S,A.; John iamee Barnet. A.R.S.A. (Glas¬ 
gow); William Uonghu Catue. kfJt.CanUb., FJi.A.; 
Alfml William Stepbena Crete*, M.A.Cantab.; Edward 
Ouj Dawber; William Flocklkart; Emeat George (Fa*t 
Vioe-Prciident); John Alfred Got^. F.S.A. (Krttonsg); 
Edward Augattu* Gnining (I‘a*i Vi^pTMident); Edwin 
Landaeer Lotjeni; Charles Edward Hallows; Edward 
William Moantford; Ernest Xewton; William Alfred 
Pile; Andrew Koble IVentioe; Georgs Halford FsUowws 
Prynne; John Slater. BAJjOtmL (I'ast Viee-I^residsnt); 
Patti Waterhotue, MJLOxon. 


^ijoeuire itembert of Ctmneil -—Henry Artbar Crooeh ; 
William Atlam Forsyth ; Sidney KylSn Greenstaile; Henry 
Vaogban Lanebester. 

liepivaeHtatirft of Allittl Socittieu —Ht'nry Dare Bryan 
(Bristol Society of ArohitneU); Marry Hatton Cborley, 
H.A.Oxon. (Isc^s and Yorkshire Arobiteetural Society); 
Edmund Kirby (Liveirpool Architectural Socioty); W'llluun 
Hansfirld Mitchell. ILH.A. Htoyal Institute of tbr Archi¬ 
tects of Ireland); James Miine Monro (OlasKow Institute 
of Arehlteeta); llaibotUe Reed (Devon and Exeter Arehi- 
tectural So^ty); Harold Ogle Tarbolton (Etlinburgh 
Architectural AMoeialion); Howard Henry Thomson 
(Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects); John 
Henry WoodhouM (Manchester Society of Architects)* 

Itfprr^Miro rf ttu drcki/rc/wra/ As$ocia/im (Lon¬ 
don).—Robert Sbekleton Balfour. 

STAfrnrNO CmivnrKxa* 

Art — FeliottM : Reginald Blnmfield. A.R.A., M..\.Oxon., 
FJLA.; WiUtaro Di^laa Carfte. M.A.CanUb., FJSA.; 
Edward Guy Dawber; Ernest George; James ^vewright 
Gibson; Henry Thomas Hare; Professor WMlIlam Riehanl 
Lethsby; Ernest Newton: Edward Schroder Prior. 
M.A.Caniab.. F.8.A.; Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. — 
Associates: John Anderson; Robert Sheklcton Balfour; 
Arthur Thomas Bolton; William Adam Forsyth; Sidney 
Kyffin Greenslade; Hrnry Vaughan Lancheeter. 

LUeraiurt.—FtUotes: Reginald Bloniflebl, A.R.A.. 
MA.Oxon., PJi.A.; Alfred W'illiam Stephens Cross, 
M-A.Cantab.; IVofessor William Richard Lethaby; Ed¬ 
ward Schmder Prior, MJt.Canub.. F.8A.; Halsey Ralph 
Ricardo; l^rofessor Frederick Moore Simpson; I*ro(e<»sor 
Ravenscroft Elsey Smith; Richard Phen*^ Hpien. FJSJi .; 
Hugh Stannns, A.R.C.A.; Paul W'aterhouse, M.A.Oxofl.— 
AisoCMies: William Adam Fors^; Frank Lishman; 
William Henry W'ard. M.A.Cantab.; Percy Leslie Water- 
house, BULCantab.; Arthur Maryon W'atson. ILA.Lood.; 
Percy Soott \VarlhIngton, M.A.Oxon. 

Praeti(f.—Fetlo*c$: William Henry Atkin Berry; Charles 
Henry Brodio; Max Clarke; George Hnhbard, F.HJL; 
Joseph Douglass Mathews; John Murray; Syiioey Perks; 
AlfrM Ssxon Snell; Thuinaa Hmir tVaUon; William 
Henry Wliite.—Assoctairs: Edward Greenop; Edwin 
Bicliard Hewitt; Herbert Rardwieka Langston; Thomas 
Edward Ptyce; Augustus William Tanner; Robert Stark 
Wilkinson. 

Science .—FfUotrti Thomas William Aldwincklo; Max 
Clarice: Bernard John Dicksee; Matt GarbuU; Francis 
Hooper; Charles Stanley Peach; Sydney l*erks: Herbert 
Duncan Scarles-Wood ; Alfred Saxon Snell; Lewis Solo¬ 
mon .—AuociatfS : Robert John Angel; Henry William 
Borrows, F.O.H.; Edwin Richard Hewritt; George Pear- 
son ; Augustus William Tanner : Ernest Alexander Young. 

Tha Hon. Auditors are Mrnsr*. Sydney Perks [F.] and 
William Arthur Webb [A.]. 

The Scrutineers of the elections were Messrs. 
W. B(^\7 id, T. E. Cooper, H. O. Crosswcll, R. Clark 
Edtninla, T. P. Figgis, A. L. Guy, John Hudson, 
Arthur Keen, R. Falconer Macdonald, G. Ernest 
Nield, W. Henry White, Felloics ; J. Herbert 
Belfrage, W. U. Burt, Charles Burton, M. Starmer 
Hock, F. llioms, A. E. Hughes, Thoiuas A. Polo. 
G. O. Scorer, J. )IcLarcn Ross, Herbert Shepherd, 
Associates. For the Members of Council 8GS 
papers were returned, 20 of which tho Scrutineers 
had to reject for informality; for the Associate 
Memliers of Council 882 were returned, and 22 
bad to ho rejected ; for the Standing Committees 
810 papers were returned. Tho counting took 

8m 
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plftCi’ fjn Fridii}' tlit Ktli inak, ftnd lagfcwl! (rom ULilO 
in tbf! niftrnin^ till T-HO in tUo e^'oninp. On tbo 
iiuhtio^ii of Sir John Tayiqr at tbo Goni^ml ^Jeetvni? 
bifit Jitundny a vaitr of to thr^ Sc rutin i'<'rH 

pll&hW- '11».V ac^clanmtiniL 


Proposed ClAM of Licentiates R.L8 A. 

At the Goii^rul Meotlngof Mondoj^the llth insL, 
Sir, CL A. T. MrnruLETO^' \-l.jt in acennknee with 
inpticu duly givoo niyl printed oil tha Eig&udaT 
niovod the followlBg rt?ohih'on—vii!- “That the 
Cdunoil be in^irTtetoa to cnasnder the puioticabilitj 
of Indniliii}^ aEkurcbitocts pmctibiing in the ruitod 
Kingdom within tbu gcopc^ of tlio ^Ir- 

Miildk'tou filial theit when be i^ve notice of ibp 

ntdtioti lie bud bwn nslied wbnt he iiicant b^ his 

propti«utlp and be bjul roplieti that it waa a fiinglt- 
move in a big gniue—a gaiiibit movop jifi it worv', 
in the game of rogiatmtion—a mo^e in wbieU be 
naked com|«irativniy and wbiob might bnvu 
faT'mu'bing ofioch- BoTorts playing his kiove be 
would like, he flaidi to review the position of 
the nmtter as It stoq^l at iho pn^nt momeuL 
Among the ordinary members of tbo InatituLe 
a certain TfiOffmi viretuU or agroemont aoainod to 
have boon come to. Those in favour of nigistrU' 

tien and thoKe op^sed to it had agreed^ qh the 

rcnidt of the inquiry which had been huM, tbat 
the present coiulition of affairs wne noi i^tiafitctoty; 
LlutL stiinctbing mutit Is done to allrr it: tliat that 
.wnieLhitig must be of a drui^tio nature, necegsitatlng 
a change in the Institute Charter in ad prob* 
abiJity, and an appeal to Parliament for an Act of 
some sort to give the Institiito, or itotac other bcxlj;, 
the naccfi:f7firy puweird to deal with tbo enattng 
State of affairs, and to pnidtice siomething better out 
of it. Besides the 1 nstitute tbere waa another liody 
w^hich wna inlorosted, and which bml promokHl 
a Bill in Parliament for several Beeslonei. lie 
perhaps alone of all presoui wifk? able to know what 
was going on ia the boily to which ho refemKh lie 
wsslied tfj say that be Lwl not Ih/cu put up by tbat 
liodv in the losal dognoo. Be was si»eaking entiroJy 
for liinwilf; bni ho could nay, fio far iid that other 
IkhIv wem cooeerncsl, that tlmir detonuinatlcu waa 
Absolutely aunuly to proceed with tbo Bill until it 
pojFv^; ami aff iaatter>t stood at preacut it looked 
aa if that time of passing tbo Bill waa drawing 
nearer and ntAter, tlmt it uiurI come within a very 
fow yean unless Komethuig could bo priMlnootb 
lie luvd been conceirndd with thin umtter for over 
twenty yoars, and until lately ii hial Iwn bia Iwbel 
that there waji nothing bettuT tlian tbat llci^'istra- 
liuD Bill poseUile. lie bad now^ bowevor, come ta 
the conolujdoiu that something Itetter wiui possible, 
and that it could ttmanato only from the Institute, 
It was this soiuetbing l«tt£ir that he wwi asking 
tbo Council to tiiko into couiidomticui ^ Kw it 
wns ho tbougbh poKKibb? to do within tbi! Iri' 


fitituto what that Bill would force on tbo lastitiiie 
Emm without. Everyone admitted that it was 
much liotler U should Ski done frotn the In^H^titute 
than from anyw'bare ejae. That, at any rale, was 
bis JfolIoL and lie saw no othor way than by includ¬ 
ing all arcbitectfi, not ftctually within thcincorjBrft* 
lion, hut within the scoihy of the Instilute, aud 
within itfl rules, ro cliat they should he hound hv 
the oondUions of professional practice wiiicb 
obtained there. Thai could he brought nlKjuL, ho 
believed, by the propased Lieonlijitc Clasu—not 
quite in the way originally proposed, hut by ocmi^ 
lulling under the Act of Pm-liaitient all arcbitoct? 
in practice wlin were not willitn the luntitute 
to take out a liceuoe to pnietisc; to lie, in fnot. 
LicentiAtejc In Architecture, aiul pav a fimull fee for 
their licence. That licentiiite Cliisa would Ik) a 
terEuinahlo claas, disappenriug Altogether am time 
went on, rti> tbal there w'caiild Vnj no further intro¬ 
ductions into that Olaas ; but in the future iiecmi?- 
sion to practise ehoiitd only be givon to such as 
W'ore memU^hi of thi^ InNtitiilC—that U to say, all 
future ueplrAuht to practise as urohitects in the 
Uniteil Kingdiun sbuiild Ik) oonipelh>d to pass tliG 
institute exmiiination either in ib ptuaeni or uuime 
laodibod form ns might bo fotiud defiinililc. The 
proposal to form u fiicentlato Class of this sort 
would, he thought, tnuel with enorruous outsidti 
uppositiun from tli? Wflbknown praclising men, 
]9drticnkrly from rosp: nisi bio members of other 
IvxiictieR —the Society of Architects and the Allied 
fk>ckties, for insLsnee—unless they could Iw 
introduced a* corporate moiuberH of the Institute, 
The difliculty in the way of doing this aitiior 
as Fellows or Agsociatos arose nnder the present 
Cliartor and By-laws, hut it ^trohniily conhl bo 
brought about by an Act of ParlismeattpivrticiiIiLrly 
if it were iwssible to amnlgamate the Fidfows and 
A^!?ociatcs of ihc Institute into one clofia of 
?ifmuhera. There wus liBlo reason now' for thii 
two classes. Now that all architects at tbo end 
of The preaent yj’nr would Imve to isish Iho ex- 
amiiiidlon, he ciiuM see nothing hut gticxl in 
amalgnriiatlon; it wonirl do away witli cOLinlloss 
jealousies and diflicuUiefi which bed liaiupsred tlio 
Instilittc for uuiny yi-jirii, Fi'monnllyv W could 
see vury' Little ditTcrenco hetwcfiii tbo two classoa 
The Associates IumI the scaiiio right of speseb, 
and very nearly the RAtnc right of voting, a^ the 
Fellows. Ho far as he con hi see, the only pt1\-ilt.ge 
tljc Follows luui wag to piky an oxtra two guineofl per 
annum; hut with the great mini her who would ha 
introduced from outride they might ver)' well 
wuivo tliAt and have thi» whole of tbo membership 
snb^criptiou llxed at two gninpua. There might 
ho luiuiy other ways by which llu* wheiiift could 
bo corriotl out. I lo b^ siiggSHied ono. Ht* was 
only asking that the CocibcjI should take tlria into 
coiuddoralion. 

Mr. A. W, B. Ckuss, M..4. ii-;:, said limt Mr.ilid- 
illelau ft rase I nil on was of such o luixlerate tiiituru 
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tliut, ^'^'hotlier (L^y pnicticAl ^h 1 caua from it or 
not, tie 3iiw do otijec&ioa to itb lioin^ {mssed. He 
tntd not gone into tbe iktaUii of Ihti scheiui!, an<f 
(xniU not tell how it wouH work ; but at any rato 
it worth the Council's uttootion, HnJ he htul 
very iiiach ptjaaauro in formally necomlmg the 
motion. 

Ko further remorkfl being o0tirB(l, tho resDlution 
n'tks foruuiILy put from the Chair, anti voted 
upon by show' of handa w-oa doclarod CArried. 

Lunittd CompetitiDus for Public Buildings 

At the Mine meeting the Cbuinnan, Sir ^Iohx 
Taylou, K.C.H.. called upon Mr. K, GAHMiii-L [,h] 
to bring forward two motions of Vr'hiah duo notice 
liad been giYcn, but not in time to be printed on 
thu agenda isfliied with tbu bat nuutber of the 
JOUBSAL. 

Mr. GaminuirH motiona were ua lollowa :— 

'* That, ia view' of the fact tluit limiM compoti- 
tionA lire tk great injuaticc to tbo young uud 
unkuowu inemi>era of tho profession etruggliiiig 
for recognition, and also not in tbo beat intortists 
uf the promoters, this Inaiitiito declared titat Com^ 
potitiens should not l>o limltod, aiii]l that auoh 
stops sboiiid bo token m may lie doemod advisable 
to discourage pihhc IkhJio^ fruin instituting sudi 
Coujpetitionfl.''' 

" That the IiiHlitute uxei t its inJliienoo in obtain- 
ing the nboliticn of the growing coetoni of 
jvenolising Duii-:LOcei;^borB by retaining tbeir 
deposit," 

^[r. GA^tiSLi., in hie opening remarks, said 
that, in view of tho diBcusaion of Mr. Wator- 
buuau'u Taper which wus to bi> rasumed tliat 
eve'iiing, tho time at his dispoaul woa necessarily 
iBhort, and he oakod the indalgeDCO of the Meeting 
for the pO0sib]h‘ tduutnei^s of hw rcujarkB, which 
il he bad htul auhiuient tlmo he might have bcien 
able to make rnure diplomatic. His case w'oe 
os follows. In December iOOo ho receivod ti 
kttor from nil Aiisooiato, written on his own 
bobali and on behulf of jl number of other 
Associates of tho Institute ompIoytHl by public 
hodiDii in London, asking him to bring forward 
the first motion, Tbi> resoon hie correspondent 
gave for not bringing forward the mutter huiiself 
was that it wtis luoro than his post was worth to 
do HO. If that were the eavii, h wDuld be admit UhI 
that siioh a stote of things did Hot roiloimd to llxt 
cre^lit of tlte bodies employing such assistants. It 
might b& urged that hb eoitespondi^nt woa 
UlKiuring imdor a tnioappruhension. In tluit caoe 
he would read a jinss&ge from a Jotter from Mr. 
V. W. flaw kins, whioh apiieurod in Thv Uuiiiier 
a. ahorl tiiue ago w'itb mfujitincc to the nwent 
tiunj! for FolioWtihip. Tlie piLSsogu mu; '^Fowor 
stlllr It is to be feared, can afford Lore in London 
to 1^ publicly identified with tho whule-huartod 
acllou of the provinces, with ito attonilaut risk of 


forfeiting tho goodwill of their elders." He 
knew nothing of Mr. Uitw'kins except that he woa 
on, AsHociuto of the InnUtuto, and ho uRsumed, 
in view" of hb let tor, that fan wua not employed by 
a public body. He (^Ir. IriunmoU) hod eruloavonred 
to induce a member of gma tor w'oight than hi nisei f 
to bring forward this motion, imt Im foik-d ; honcu 
it was that ho found him self in tho position of 
champion for w'bnt he termed, misinkenly or 
otharn'juc, the cauiie of youth and fair play. He 
wji» in ignorance as to Ihs consensus of ojnnion 
one way or tho other. If thoro weio disscutiunto, 
be hopw be might win some, if not eJJ, of them 
over to bis side. Taking tho couipotitions for the 
lose five years, be Lmd dividEul them into four 
ctaeses, and lie iirojiosetl to giTO one oxflm|ilo from 
i!ai‘b. wlshixl It to be undcrstoiol that in luiiti' 
tioniug these u^uupLus ho won making no pereonol 
charge, but merely ii genoral one. His first 
example wws the Nationul .^fumoriiil to tho Into 
IJaeeii Victoria. For this competitiLDn national 
nione^ for u national object W'os invited ; why then 
a limited competition f The oecund euiEuple was 
a public building—King’s College Mcijpital exton' 
Biou. Fur Ihia pur|Kvae luuuey liad been invitod 
in a variety of ways ; why, then, should the 
competition l» Umitod to six selected urebitocts ? 
The third example was of a semi'public and 
Heiui-privato nature—Lbo now' College at Dangor, 
Korth Wulc^ There, Again, ho bdieved, six arohi-' 
toct> hod been aho«ien to comiwieHi No ilouhf it 
was uiureoHctnhbLe to expect ii building eciiHLructed 
by monev prh'atuly subscribod, Lu part, if not in 
whole, to bo thrown f>i>en to public cnmptftition. 
Hi It it must, at any ento, be a matter for regret that 
no VViJuh nil me, so fur as he conlil giitber, appeared 
lunougst the nrchllects suggestotL The fourth 
exampic dealt with county wnrk, and he InuE 
Hcleeted for mimtion thu hut^ com[)eiitieii fur the 
Seccndjiry Kebools at Luton. Had thn wlicdo of 
the urcbitocts inn tod tocojn|it^to Ihicu JlLdfonlshiri' 
county men, prolubly little could have lieen saJd 
ubcHit il; but luon from other counties wore invikMl, 
The ipicstlonB that thdu arose woru : ^Vhy these 
particular anahitectH; and why, above all, a limited 
compotltioji f The other facts be witthed toadx'auce 
as imnibilitios ware, first, that it was not allowable 
for luombers of thclustituto to odvertiaQ ; secondly, 
non^PTofi^sIonal competition of oomiuercial fimm; 
ihinUy, the Inrnmndous oddn a young man had to 
face in storthig practice, odds w hich ihu wdnniiig 
of a eoiUfjetiUon often removt-g ; fonrthly', tho 
rex^ueBt to mamberi! to aloitflju from ccrloin com- 
peUtiens disioatefn] to the Institute. These polnto 
narrowotl down tho competition horiaon very much 
indeed, and it Kiwmed to him incumlient upon 
nVk'ry meniber uf the fnflitituto ta vatfr fur this 
motion. — The speaker, in conclusion, luovivl Iles 
first resolution m tho tonus above set out. 

Mr. Ww. Woonw Aiiir j/ilj said ho oscondeil the 
motion with groat satkEaction. Hv |iArtiriilnrly 
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remomixsroj tbo limiled oompetition for the Qaoen 
VioturiA Momorial, and ho was quite certain that 
the arrangeinonta for that competition did not 
redound to the credit of the Institute. One diffi* 
ciilty he apprehended would be this: if a limited 
nuinbor of architects were invited to oomnete they 
would have to refuse, or they would ue doing 
something which was not in accordance with 
general rules of the Institute—assuming, of course, 
that they wore agreed upon the nuttier, and tluit 
the Institute would take steps to discourage these 
limited competitions. 

Mr. C. E. IIuTciiiNHON (.I.j, in supporting the 
motion, said ho thought that public oodiee and 
even international b^ios had to some extent 
shown the way out of the difficulty. Quite recently, 
in the Uagiie competition, which was opon to 
«!vcryonc, a certain ntimbor of architects from 
other countries had been incited to compete. That 
WHS, ho supposod, with the object of getting the 
Wtter known practitioners to compote. Hu thought 
every member of tho Institute agreed with the 
principle involved, and would support it: he thought 
tlmt the policy adopted in several recent competi* 
tions—vix. to ^vo everybody a chance, and at the 
same time to invite lieiter known practitioners to 
compote in addition— was the policy which would 
meet the difficulties that had so tong eiUKted. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross [A*.], in supporting tho 
proposition, said it was only fair to the younger 
men that they should have a chance of showing 
what they conld do. 

Mr. K. W. Hudson [.1.] said the question of 
the competition for the County Hall had boon 
referred to in connection with the Annual Ueport, 
^d a question liad been asked as to tho oomjaaiturs 
invitetl. \n explanation was given to the effect 
that eminent men would not send in unless they 
were invited, but it was not stated whether that 
invitation conveyed an understanding that they 
would receive jiaymont for their designs to com* 
ponsate for the expense of the work. 

Mr. OxMiusLL said be understood on very 
good authority that the competition for the County 
Hall would be an open ana also an Invited one. 
Certain architects would be asked to compete, 
because it was recognised that it was desirable 
they should come in, ami it was thought that that 
would bo the best way of inducing them to do so. 

Mr. G. H. Fkllowks Pbynnk |Kj, while ex¬ 
pressing himself in favour of uie resolution, 
!iaid be thought it would bo going a little too 
far to say that ^tbo Institute*' declared that 
these oompetitionii should not bo limited—they 
ought to sav ** the Meeting " declared, Ac. 

^Ir. W. 11. Haynbs f.l.] said that the motion 
seemed to him of a retrograde nature. Prinked 
information had been sent to raflinlters for many 
years stating that a Comiuittee was in existence 
whose aim was to limit the cxpciue of competi¬ 
tions. The expense of forwarding finished plans 


was more than most yonng men expected and 
some had suffered such mortification at their 
failure, after incurring so much trouble and 
expense, that they bad had to leave the country, 
and in two cases failure had resulted in suicide. 
It certainly seemed to him advisable to limit the 
number engaged upon competitions. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.] said he liad great 
sympathy with the proposal. He could not but 
feel, however, that it required very great con¬ 
sideration before the Institute adopted it, because 
in the first place it was not limited to competi¬ 
tions in connection with the expenditure of public 
money. Did Mr. Gammell mean tlmt if people 
Buhscribed money to build a church, and they 
chose to ask half a doiien men to send in designs, 
those men were to refuse and to say that the 
oom{ietition mast l)e thrown open to tho whole 
profession? If that were his moaning, it would not 
be p:Msible, and it would certainly not bo {loasible 
for the Institute to write in such a case to the 
promoters and say that none of their memlieni 
could compete; that altliough they liad invited six 
members of the Institute they roust not compete, 
but the competition must be thrown open to the 
whole profession. In such a case the game, he 
thought, would not be worth the candle. A church 
might be a very reasonable work for a few men to 
compete for, but if 150 men were to compete no 
architect in ordinary busy practice would d^m of 
going in for it. It might be, again, that tho pro¬ 
moters desireil particular men to compete. He 
was in favour of giving to young men every 
chance; but they must not tie tho hamls of the 
Institute in such a wmy os to prevent promoters 
choosing architects to compete. He felt that the 
pniposal was far too drastic to go forth with tho 
authority of a General Meeting. To show that the 
Council were quite in sympathy with tho spirit of 
this motion, when they w*oro asked to advise 
the London County Council with regard to the 
competition for the new County Hall, tbo Council 
unanimously voted for an open competition. That 
was done to give every young man a chance. They 
also suggest^ that a few others should bo invited. 
Known men who were very busy someUinoB did 
not see their way to go in for competitions, and he 
was sure the public would not say this proposal 
was in tlicir interest if as a result tho busy men 
itlraiDed from taking part in oompctition.<i. Hy all 
means let everyone ^vo a chance of entering these 
oomijetitkmji—tho more open they wore, the hotter. 
It was not, however, always practicable, and ho 
thought there should bo grave pause before such a 
resolution was passed. Ho should like to suggest, 
as an amendment, tlul the matter be referred to 
the Council witli a view to tlwir reporting to a 
8ubso<]uunt General Meeting as to the practicability 
of carrying out the spirit, if not tho letter, of the 
proposal which had Lmh submitted. 

Mr. \\. Hknuv White [f’.j said ho would second 
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the amonduient, in order that the matter might be 
referred to the Council for further consideration. 

Sir Aston Wkbii, R.A. [F.], said ho had hod 
something to do with ctimpetitions from time to 
time, both open and limited, and he should like to 
see joung men have all the opportunities they 
wanted. They ought not, however, to have too 
many opportunities for competition, for he did not 
think they would make a Using by competitions. 
Hut an occasional Uttlc venture he saw no hanu in 
at all He thought )lfr. HaU's proposal t^* only 
rtaisonable one: the Council should be awed to 
undertake witlumt delay the consideration of tlm 
fjuestiun. He did not think, however, that it 
would bo wise for the fleeting to lay down a broatl 
pnnciple without having the advantage of the 
consideration of the Council as to how it might be 
oirriod out 

Mr. (lAUMKLL pointed out that his motion had 
U) do only with public buildings erocte<l with 
public moneys. It was not a (jaestiou of buildings 
erected partly by public funds and partly by 
private funds. 

Mr. 11. V. Lancubstkk 1 F.J said lie tlioroughly 
sympathised with the proposer of the motion. 
The Umitation placed upon the resolution seemed 
a very moderate one. There was a strong fooling 
among public Ixxiics that they w'ero impeded hy 
such rostrictions; it had been implanteil in them 
by the theory of piibUo com|>otition in trade 
matters, such os tenders for builder’s work, Ac. 
For the sake of the profession and with a view 
to getting ;^1 reimlts they should take advantage 
of that feeling by urging that competitions should 
he open, whether the funils fur the work were 
to In) provided by pubUc money or not. He 
certainly agreed w’ith the principle of the motion 
and should vote in support of it. 

Thk Chaikman expressed his concurrence with 
the remark that had l^n made, that that Meeting 
had not the right to decide a i|uestioD without its 
Irnving first Imoh bnmght to the notice of the 
Coimcil. He thought the rosoliition should l>e 
worded so as to go to the Council as a rocom* 
inendation to take into ooiisiduration the desir¬ 
ability of competitions being open to the whole 
profession, and to take such stone as iimy Im 
diHUned advisablo to discourage public bodies fruro 
instituting limited competitions. The Council 
should lie put in thedominant position to begin with. 

Sir Akton Wkuu said bo was still in favour of 
!tfr. Hail’s ameodmouL The Council would then 
he in a position to thoroughly digest the proposal 
to amend it if they thought necessary, and to 
bring it up again at another mooting. 

Mr. doKS Slatek [F’.j {lointcd out that members 
had had no previous notice of this motion, and fur 
that reason they ought not to oomo to a decision 
at that meeting. It was rather a drastic proposal, 
and if it hod been published in the Jouunal, as 
under ordinary cirotimstances would have been the 


case, every member of the Institute would have 
Iiad notice, and a decision might have been come 
to at that meeting. Mr. Garameli, as a fact, hatl 
given the notice retjuirod, ami it was felt that be 
unght not to be prevented from bringing his 
motion forward. Nevertheless the motion had 
been practically spning on tlio Mooting—be did 
not say it in any ofiensivo sense, bnt it was the 
case—and be could uot help thinking, oven if 
Mr. Ganimell carrieii his motion, he would carry 
it with greater force if he waite<l for anotlier 
meeting when due notice might bo gi\'Gn. 

Mr. Gamuell expressed liis entire agreement 
with Mr. Slater’s proposal, and said if he conld 
bring the motion up again he should be pleased to 
let it staiul over. 

Tiir CiiAinxi an : For ihb occasion you witlulraw 
your motiun ? 

Mr. Gamsiell : I withdraw the motion, and it 
will be slightly amended when 1 again bring it 
forward. 

The Cii airman ; l>o you also agree to the sug- 
gesteil amendmont? 

Mr. Gammkle : No ; I will amend the motion 
and bring it forwanl again. 

The New Govermneat Buildings. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday last 
Mr. P. W. Wilson (St. Pancras, S.) asked tlic First 
Commissioner of Works wla^ther he had received 
any representations respecting the towers w'hich 
appoansl upon tlK' plans of the new’ Government 
buildings facing Great George Street; aiui whether 
Ih> w'as prepared to authorise the construction of 
any or ^1 of those towers. 

Air. Harcourt, in reply, said ho liail r(>coived a 
strong rupmsentation from tho Conncil of tlai 
Uoyul Institute of llriiish Architects in favour of 
the completion of tlie toa’ers on the Great George 
Street front of the new public offices, and that lie 
hod replied to them in tho following letWr :—** I 
am much obliged by your letter of tho 2lith. 
Though I maintain my own opinion that the pro¬ 
posed very high towers on the Great George Street 
front of tho new nubile ofiioes are not architec¬ 
turally or wstbetically desirable, 1 am nut prepared 
to put my ariistio opinions against those of the 
C-oimcil of the Hoyat Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects. I have therefore given imm«lmto instruc¬ 
tions that tho single tower of the building now in 
course of construction shall bo continued and 
completed on the lines originally hud down hy 
Mr. John Brydon. 1 need not say that I shall 
always greatly value any criticism or assistance 
that tlie Institute is good enough to afford me in 
that t»rt of my duticH which is connected with 
architecture.” ^Ir. Harcourt added tliat he had 
asked tlie oontructors tu see tlrnt.-as far as possible, 
tla* masons to be engaged on this work shall ho 
those who wore discluun^ on its sus^nsion, and 
the contractor hod promised to meet his wish^ 
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Rojal Victoria Hospital, Belfast 

Messrfi. Hcnnian and Ccxipur rctjutMt tiuit tho 
followin;; extracts from the last Annual Iloport of 
tbo hospital should be publishe^l in the Joubsal : 

“ The Annual Meeting was hold in the Extern 
l>»?(iartmunt, nt twelve o'clock noon, on Wedneaday, 
thu 28th March lUOG. 

** H. H. S. Reode, Estp, Ioccupied the chair. 

*‘The Uon. Secretary (Mr. Joshua Piiu) sob* 
mitted the Annual Report, which was taken as 
read, and the Hon. Treasuror (Mr. James David* 
son) read the linancial statement, after which the 
Chainiian luovod tliat the Remrt be received, 
nilopted, and entered upon tbo ^nnut«s. 

** This was seconded by Sir Otto JofftS and passed 
iinanimutisly. 

*‘TI>e Royal Victoria Hospital is doing a great 
and beneficent work, as the largo number of 
patients skilfully treated within its walls abun* 
dantly testify; and this is corrobjrated by the 
practically unanimous verdict of all visitors 
thereto, hut more especially by that of the distin* 
guished medical and surgical experts from many 
parts of thu world, who have pronounced it one of 
the best arranged and most up*tO'dato hospitals it 
has ever been their good fortune to inspect.!' 

The Coat of Public Elementary School BuikUnga. 

Thu Report of the Education CommiiUte of the 
London County Council, just issued, states that 
the Committee have gone thoroughly into the 
«]ue8tion of the cost of erecting schools, and the 
experience gained during their investigations will 
result, they think, in a decrease in the future cost 
of erection of these buildings, without detriment 
to tbo necessarily hmb standard of quality and 
efficiency the Council liavo to maintain. The 
Couimittee have had submitted to them plans of 
a typical school for 1,17G children, consisting of 
three one-story buildings, to bo erected on a 
perfectly level and large site to be selected, raiuir* 
ing no rotalning walls or terracing, nor extra deep 
foundations, and tbo tjouudariea being of oak 
fencing instead of a brick wall. The cost of a 
school of this dosi^ is ostuuaUd as follows:— 

Main school buildings complete, A'lb.tMH, equi* 
valent to All. 12 j. Id. a place. 

Main school buildings, including inclosing and 
draining site, Ac., a’17,8H1. 

Total cost, including pjssiblo extras. Utho* 
graphy, famiture, supervision charges, Ac., 
A1U,050, equivalent to i.16. 14 j. 4d. a place. 

The cost per foot cube would bo G^</. 

Touching architectural oousiderations, the re¬ 
port says: “ An item in the ooel of seliooU is tlu; 
amount of decorative detail pul into them. Tlie 
|Kilicy of the late authority was aiinost always to 
give those structunM, as public buildings, some 
dignity of apuuaranoe, ami to make them orna¬ 
ments rather than disfigurements to the nei^hbonr- 
hoods in which they were erecteiL Where, m a few 
(jMuaa, irivlng after the titomust t-conumy has led 


to very plain boildiugs being erecUxl, as in the case 
of Trundley's Road (Duptfu^), Enfield Road (Hack¬ 
ney), EllersUe Road (Ilammorsmith), and one or 
two others, tbo resentment of those who contrasted 
thu appearance of these with other schrxils in the 
lu'ighbourhood led to a reversion to the more 
omamcntul type. It was found tliat tbe difTerence 
betweeu the cost of buildings erected on utilitarian 
lines and those designed with some regard to 
materials, colour, and stylo was about 5 pur cent. 
.\t the some time this ornamental apjiearance lias 
been secured cither by richness of detail or bv a 
diguifi<Ml grouping of masses—in some few in¬ 
stances a greater amount of decorative work has 
lioen introduced into the buildings than has Iteen 
pL«rmitted to continue after fuller experience of the 
cost involved." 

Fletchers on Oilspidaboos, 6th Editioa. 

.Messrs. Banister E. and H. Phillips Fletciier 
send the following in reference to the review of 
their book in the last number of the Jouknal :— 

*' In the review of the above book Mr. Max 
Clarke suggests that some information as to foes 
should be given, and tliat the liability of lessors 
and lessees in this respect might bo discussed. 

" May wo point out that .Appendix 1. gives the 
cliarges sanctioned by the Schedule of the insti¬ 
tute ? Information as to the liability for tbo pay¬ 
ment of fees by lessors and lessees is to be found 
in the case of Skinnen* Comptiny v. Knijht, and 
tbo Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 1HG2. 

The report of thb case (and others affbeting 
this issue), together with the extract from the Act, 
are fully set out on pages 111 to 120of our book." 

The Sanitary Congress. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute preliminary pro¬ 
gramme of their Congress to bo bold in Bristol 
from the IHh to the lith July is uow issued. Sir 
Edwanl Fry is President of the Congiess. The 
Architectural Section is presided ov'er by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall [KJ, and among the Papers is one 
by Mr. A. %SaxoD .Snoll [ F.j on “ The Construction 
of Isolated Homes for the Aged Poor ver»u» The 
Workhouse," A Conference of Municipal Repre¬ 
sentatives will 1)0 held, and the subject of “ The 
Rational Extension of Modem CiUos " introduced 
by Mr. Arthur Richardson, M.P. 

Obftnary. 

In Thf Tunes of yesterday is aiiiioiinoed llio 
death, on the 13th inai., at the ago of ninety-fonr, 
of Mr. Andukw Moseley, for sixty-eight years a 
member of the Institute. Mr. Moseley joinotl the 
Institute as Associate in 1838, proccetloil to the 
F.*Uiiwship in 1850, aud was placed on the list of 
Ketirwl Fellows in 1302. Mr. Moseley liad served 
on the Institute CouuciL 

Intimation has also been received of the death 
of Mr. PuiLU- WiLKi.NsoK, of G8 Lincoln's Inn 
tields, Fellow, elected 1830. 


CfTROmCLF 
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The late George Low [F.]. 

At tho ripo old age of oighty-two, Mr, George Ijow 
liaM paHsed away, ^\iug kept np bifi professional 
work till within a few weeks of hia death. At the 
early age of 14k years lie was placed in the ortices 
of George Smith (Sur^’eyo^ to the >ferccr8’ Com¬ 
pany) and William Barnes, with whom he served 
his articles. In 1H12 he was oU*ct«il a Student of 
the Iloyal Academy of Arts, and in 1H41 wits 
awarded by the Council of the Academy the first 
Silver Memtl for tho ImwI measured ilrawinw of 
the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth. These draw¬ 
ings wore presenkxl by Mr. Low, some years ago, 
to ilie Institute Library. In 1847 he commenced 
practice, and in 1850 won elected an Associate of 
tl»o Institute, l>ecoming a Fellow in 1800. In 
IH-TO his design for a Town Hall and Market at 
Ilcniel Ileinpsteail was solectisl in 0 |wn competi¬ 
tion, and the building was sul^sotiucnily oiwhsl 
from bis designs, and later ailded t<s in conjunc¬ 
tion with his son, Mr. Ilalph Low [.4.]. In 
1855-G5 he erected largo business premises in 
Nnrtliaiupton ami Dnnstable. Subsequently, up 
to bis death, he enjoyed a lar^ general practice, 
>'ariod in character, anil consistii^ of churcl»es, 
Glmreh schools, Boartl schools, prirate re.sidonoes, 
an«l large commercial premises in the Ci^ and 
elsewhere. Since 1885, in partnership with his 
son, Jfr. Ralph Low, be erecle<I a largo number of 
warehouses, blocks of shops, business premiaos, 
and private residences. Mr. Low was well known 
as a compensation surveyor and arbitrator, being 
engaged tn a very largo number of theae oases for 
the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railw-ay 
in the acqnistion of prr>perty for the construction 
of their lines, and was one of the arbitrators om- 
ployed by the Post Office authorities in oonnoclion 
with the property required for the new Post Office 
buildings in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The practice 
is being oontinnod by his son.— Wm. Woodwaru. 


MINDTE.S. XV. 

At die Fifteenth General Meeting (|{a«ine« and Ordi¬ 
nary) of the Session lOOo.OR, held Monday, 11th June llMHl. 
at s pjn-—rrreent: Sir John Taylor, K.C.B.. Ficr-Pnrjideaf, 
in the Chair. 25 Felloani (Incliwna nine m«nt»cr» of the 
Conncil), and M Asaoclates (including one member of tlie 
Council), the Mlntitrs of the Meetings held 2Ut May 11H)6 
(p. S*J6] were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary drew attention to a list of works 
recently presented to the Library [tee SurpUmml], and a 
cordial Villa of thanks waa pasi>od to Uie uoaoca. 

The Secretary announcid the rcuulta of the polling for 
the election of the Council and StamUng Committees for tlie 
ofHcial year 1906-07.aa reported by the Serutineera, via.: — 

rafluoRST.—Thomas R. Collcutt [wnop/otfdj. 

VtcE-PantDKirra—Jamas S. Olbeon, Edwin T. Hall. 
Henry T. Hare, Leonard Stokes [unvp/)o»ed]. 

UnaoBABT SKcarraay.—Alexander Graham [KnoppoMd]. 

Mauamu or Cocscti. (IS). 

Eltcted : Ernest George. 045 votes; Regirald.BlomOeld, 
63b; Guy Dawbar, 551; Erneet Newton, 54b; John 


Slater, 540; Paul Waterhouse, 5dC; A. N. Prentloe, 170; 
J. Alfred Gotch, 475 ; W. D. Carrte. 459; K. A. Gruning, 
4.VJ; A- W. S. Cross. 452; O. H. Fellowes Prynne. 435; 
J. J. Burnet. 428; K. W. Mountfurd. 423; E. L. Lutyens, 
104; 0. K. Mallows. S85; Win. Flockhart, .36r»; Wro. A. 
Pile. 355. 

Sot eltcied ; W. H. Seth Smitli, 353 votes; John W. 
Simpson. 348; Profeaaor F. M. Siiuptmn, 341; C. Harrison 
TownMmd, 3.^5; George Hubbard. 332; W. H. Atkin 
Berrv, SOO; S. Perkins Pick. 302; H. Percy Adania, 202; 
kUlniund Wlmperis, 203; Maurice B. Adams. 200; Max 
Clarke. 258; Frank T. Verity, 251; II. Selden Wornum, 
23H; W. GUlbee Scott, 235; Charles Heathcole, 225; 
Frm^ L. Pearson, 218; Lewis Solomon, 200; John 
Murray. 104; A. Ileascll Tillman, 154. 

.Vjwm'Iatk Mawnuui nr Cocinii. (4). 

Etectedx IL V. Lonehester. 513 votea; 8. K. Oroenslade, 
474 ; W, A. Forsyth. 424 ; H. A. Crouch, StW. 

.Vof fitetfil: H. W. Wills, 250 voum; C. E. Hutchin¬ 
son, 211; E. A. Young, 1518; H. Passmore, ItK); S. H. 
Hamp. 175. 

ItKPBesc.VTATTVKa or AjjJtn* Sonimica ib). 

EUrlid : H. S. Cborley. 523 votes; W. M. Mit^ell, 523; 
E. Kirby, 511; H. D. Bryan, 500; J. H. Woodhoose, 575; 
H. O. Tarbolton, 541; J. M. Monro, 531; H. iteed, 52A; 
H. H. Tliomson, 452. 

Sot tUttfd : J. T. Caekett, 451 votes ; A. Pollard, 
488; J. H. Phillips, 403 ; P. H. TliomB, 226. 

Hox. ActitToaa. 

Sydney Perks, Ffliott ; W. .Arthur Webb. Associnfr. 

Aar STA.NiiXNa CnMUirrar- 

FtUow (10).—A’frc/nf; Ernest George, 562 votes; 
Henry Thomas Haro, SOl; Ernest Newton, 547; Edwarvl 
Guy Dawber, 520; James H. Gibson. 458; Keginald UUnn- 
field, 448; Profesaor Lethaby, 445; K. 8, Prior, 431; Paul 
Waterhouse. 428; W. D. CarOc, 417. 

.Vof eltfttil : J. Muevicar Anderson, 415 votes; 
J. J. Burnett, 400; William Flockhart, 401; John W. 
Simpaon, 860; IL C. Corleite, 825; George C. Sberrin, 
227; Kcbert Watson, 220. 

.4asnci<i/ri (5).—AVrensf: W. A. Forayih, 541 votes; 
R. 8. Balfour, 638 ; 8. K. Greenalaile. 631; H. V. Lan- 
cheater, 514 ; A. T. Bolton. 600; John Amlersoa, 553. 

Sot tltcitd : J. 8. Lee, 3^ votes. 

LtrsHATvaK Stajiwxo CoMHirraa. 

FtWnen (10).—A'frcred; R, Pheii>^ Spiers. 632 otes; 
Reginald Blomflcld. 507; I’rofeaaor Lethaby, fi03; E. 8. 
l»rior. 407; I^rofesaor F, M. Simpaon, 4 h 0 ; Paul Water- 
house. 482; Hugh Stanuus, 465; A. W. 8. Cross. 437; 
Halsey Ricardo, 484; IVofcaaor El«ey Smith. 373. 

Sot tltfted : H. Favarger, 331 votes; G. H. Fellowes 
I'rynne. 380; 0. Hamsou Townsend, 320; John Bilson, 
272; H. C. Corlette. 272; C. E. Mallows. 261; Ambrose 
Poyntcr, 240; R. Falconer MacDonald, 159. 

AuoeiaUt (5).—('no/!yioi.ed; W. A. Forsyth. Frank 
Luihman, W, H. WanI, P. Leslie Waterhouse. Arthur M. 
Watson. IVrcy 8. WorthingUm. 

I'luiTU-w STAXnnro CowtnmcK. 

FfUoteB (Hi).—KUettd: W, H. Atkin Berry, 497 votes; 
A. Saxon Snell, 494; Max Clarke, 492; J. Douglass 
Mathews, 471; T. U. Watson, 460; W. Henry White, 
458; Urc, Hubbard. 455; John Murray, 419; Sydney 
perka, 388; a H. Brodie. 370. 

AW rtecUdi H. A. Satchrll, 334 votes; Ernest 
klint, 331; C. Reilly. 812: A. H. Kersey. 307; T. Balter- 
bury, 298; Amlrew Murray, 258; Brook KItehin, 213; 
Wm. Pywell, 187. 

.4ssoruifss (0).— ElocUd: A. W. Tanner, 510 votes; 

T. R. Prjee, 464 ; E. Greenop, 421; E. R. Hewitt, 421; 

U. B. Lofton, 408; B. Stark WiUdOMD, 405. 
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.VW tJfcifd ! W, Cluu. Wnjm&utbt IH'J TWlea; O. R. 
Jdiftn, A. IL E. Cvjriiit. 

ScitTfra KT*.sinyn CoH^miclc. 

FtUau!* CLuLtka* Uia H. 1). 

fterfiris^-Wood, r»02: U. J. Dickae^^ (Tfi ; A. SAlChn 
<41; C. SbUllPi^r Psnrfj, 43&: Pcrkn^-tflrj; T, W. 

Alilwinckte, i Fanni* ITcKipuTH WA; IjMriii J^plomanH 
Sl$3; Mutt OorttnEC^ 

N&t tlKiid : ErriMt l^lni. rt47 ¥ot«; li, TAtOfiMir. 
SlA; Arthur Cro^« 3lH; A A4)UG. Unm- 

bJovrpr, IM>3; Wm. Dtcnn.^ 3&fl; Artlidt J, Gjsie, 3ft4; 
Wr E. V. Crum[iitPn+ IMM* 

AM$or\ait9 {i}.^JSltcUdt ET. BtirrL>W9, 501 rotoi; 
\V. Taminf, iTO; E- Hewitt, 4S2: Gw. F^r^oit, Sftlf; 

E. A Yonnji, 801; K, J. AtljifljJ^ ftOO. 

liot E. Jh fi^nrtl, ‘‘Sfi Tot«il F* VV. 

HunliUtPt si®4; H. tt. ttpule, 274; \VTn. Jnwmes, 'JAt; 

F, 23^. 

Till? Cb^nirmoti ilnslmied thr OCtluiv, Daunnit, ntiili Cptn^ 
fgiUloM daly #lcci«H] m iu)oonlAn<>D witli tha BcruUriveri)' 
Jtcport, iml O vole of tLnnkd lu thp Si:ratj»«er» fop tbeir 
ikM-vimi In GQiLnPotian with l\w rh>ci:fDn wiu paj*Ae<l h; 
■urUm^Uonn 

Tk»r foUattitijt c»adMlii,te« fnr tcUmbprahtp Wtre clpvted 
to lKb varEou^ ctufws by ibcmr of lianiija undw Bj law B; - 

Ah FnTJ/km (joji^ 

CHAKLES aKflBEET ASnWOUTn (Dubltn), 

THOVlAtj BAIBOi Jcirr. 

ANDREW BALPtlOR (Glaisjjowi. 

ROBERT ftHEKLEl'ON RALKOlTR [A. 18iJ3: Iftitihrlr 
Mttlfiilial Ihairin^t Jdita, f*rtpfn Nff^jifTrC 7’,'^, 

Priirman A'fWiW .Mrcfnifuf 1S06]. 

ANDREW BIACK jGlaE«n*». 

OKOROE BLAND (HurofliUe). 

PEItCIVAL DOWN | H&rrucatp). 

WALTER HENRY HRIKHLHV. F.SA. lY^orki- 
JOHN DIXON BUTLER. 

JOHN ARCHIBAJ.D CAMPREtL {Glajpowl. 

HENRY Er>W\m> CLIFFORD lOItunowL 
JOHN Ml LEAN CRAWFORD {Gkfignw). 

NEIL CAMPBELL 111 FF fOka^ow). 

WJLUAM NEWTON DUNN 1882]. 

WILLIAM ADAM FORBITH M. iSBiU 

WJLLIAM VENN GOUQH tf Vol. 

Arth. Kx{itn.,fr^murl}f Asmcifift] [Br]$t<olj. 

JOHN HAMILTON (Gltt^igow^ 

MILLLYM CECIL HABDISTY (Mancbiwterl, 
FREUKRICK GEORGE HICK^J (Dahlin). 

JAMES KENNEDY HT.^^TER {Ayr, N.D.). 

ARTHUR BLOMFIELD JACKEON i A. mfL 
RlCR.UtD CROtT JAMES A. DtilQ] {BHatol), 
WILLIAM THOHFE JOKES fDurham}. 

HENRY VAUGHAN LANUHEHTER [it. 1889* Oir« 
JoHft Sludrttt 18HB4NH. 

CHARLES HENRY U"iHK [A. 187«J. 

EOBEUT SrODAltT fjORIMER [J. ISSa;. A.B.S.A. 
lEJlnhorRhL 

ROBERT JOHN MACBETH (InamHi). 
tVILLtAH l-r M^HIBBON fGluKnvV. 

HUGH PATRICK OU RIN MAULE [Hjlatur cj l]l0 
Aiohlltfolucnl Aifioclaiicm Day ScLmhI. Liif. JTiMirRlAt 
(I>rairiH^^ ItjBfl']. 

ROBERT MlLLKll 

EDWIN ALFRED H1CEA.HDS, 

FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTS (ThimkraL 
GEORGE HANSON SALE (DtrbyK 
EOBEUT IHJCGLA5 SANDILANDS {Glugt^l. 
ALEXANDER SEIRVING {Okai^}. 

JOHN THO^rSON (Gtuffptil. 

WILLIAM STREET WILSON -lasyaj (Durban. NatlilL 
WILLIAM HENRY WOOD (NewiKwtJa op-Tiiwi 
HEN BY THOMAS WBIOHX tNcwawtl™ TjneJ. 


A* AjEociiTni (4)i. 

LDW1N ALBERT AGITTTER [PraJi«iiwuT 1 t®S, S'^iirjriil 
IWS, QtniJiflfii firirAsSiKuiiifthti^ IfHISI (Piatonikiifttz- 
hur^, Katal):. 

JOHN BABU [<;?«rtfi.ricil SjilVial {Now 

SoiUti WAtefl]. 

ASHTjEY ELORIAN benjamin rJifM^rioPhT 

Simlrnt 11)02. 31)05]. 

JOHN TAILENTS WTNYAUD BROOKE fPrx*ftfiuf«T 
1808* loot, Quftli/itit fur AMattc'uiit^hqi, ItKUl 

(MaJj«]iatrF}r 

Aw Hot). AAsocr-VTi. 

CECIL HARCOURT SMITH, LL D*. Keeper of Gh'ok 
ai'Lil Uoman Antiquttioi at the BnUnb Milano m.. 

At) Hon. C<nontiitavcti?)4i MKtHaalca (2|, 

JOSEPH THEODORE JOHN QCYPERS. C.E. (Am- 

HERMANN MUTHESIUS iBofEn^. 

Mr, O. A. T. MlrUletan [jI*] hftTm^ ndov'Ml Li ucconl- 
iinc-fc with iKttiea duly ^iven tuid ptintrtd on tbo Hitninlu. 
Air. A. W'* S. L’n»i* ALA. [F.jj aMunjitil, and it ytu 

RRMtr.fEir* ilitii tlu' Cotmril bti Iiitlmelod to tum^idar 
tlie pritfClcahERtj of IncludlnB all arGhlteeU 
|Lh1u|; In. tbe Flliivd Kitlitdoin *itlitn t>io $<;opp of 
lixt IitathuEr. 

Mr. K. GnmiO'Ell [JA in Hiooordjuico triOi noticie duly 
j^itr^n in cunipKimcft witli tho Rj-lawn, hqt not in 

tima to taf priMted uu (bit apnndu mtnl In tlii? uiiutil 

uuuuiv-r, broujjhl Inncard ihft tttllDvEnR inutloni- iria. ;— 
'Pliat, in viitv of tlM fact that Limited Coanp^tUlionit 
Air. a injurtiCB to the ynuu^ nnd unknown nirmbera 
o[ the prulcftlon atm^ljn^ for reco^tLltion, and ultM> not 
In the Iwut Intoreiit of Oir ptimutm* tbia luntituto dwlaim 
that Comjwtiliona ahunUt not lie timhed^ and that sqrb 
atejM abotiM (h takeni os may be d^nird atlvisable Eu dis- 
ePuyBifB pnblbc bodira Imui inaEiEntitig purh Coiiipotltioiu." 

)*Thjit the Inttltu^ ciari ita innaeuoo tn ctbiainiitK Il'Xf 
aboHtioD oI the j(rowjag citaUnn qf prnAltaisjl TtDli-Mrt»jitnrH 
by Tvlalnln); thoir ibepcHit.^* 

.Ylr. GaoiieioI] moved, lad Mr* Wm. YVoodwaid [F,] 
antnided, I ho flrtl riQaototlfin u ibuve printod* 

Hr* Edirin T, llnll, I'ior^TmuArnl, moved oe an auieiid^ 
meht. and Air* W* Henry VVhito [F.] Moohded, Dial the 
matter be mfFrrnl to tuo Cauiioil witlt a view tn Ibeir 
ivportluK to a Uajiirral Martlnn a» tn the (iraEtleutij|itj of 
raiTyinjt out ttn- apirit, if not tflfl luiteff of Mr. GntrttUElPa 
propoeai. 

Aftar Koine diacuaahm Afr. OamnulE aoce^tnl a 
Linn uf ifr* John Slater. B.A* [F.]. that in trirw I.ir the fact 
Okat bul not rnci-lvefl itoUcv of thn moiJona bn 

oliould withdraw them for the pmaent. Mr. (jAtnitii'll 
^latim; ttiHt b# would btin^t ibein np A({Ain (u a ell]{htly 
aiiirnilf-d form. 

XHMmflon waa rrianmeil of tbn Paper by Mr, Paul 
\V Alai house, At A. [F*]. untitled “ Some Ob^rratimia on 
the REport o( the Royal Commianion on Loiidan TraOlc, 
a-ith apecial rvferonciv to the piupneH] Format Irjn of Now 
ThoraLtiihfaf*^'' and m thn motlEui of Air. H. D, Scar lei- 
Wood [F*], teHMidod by Mr. John SliLtrr, the Mcctint 

Rk»or.Van, iTnonlmuualy* tluu the Oound] prusenl a 
Mi’ruorlal to Iha GovortUncnl ttrjdnj; tliat, aa ihn 
Eoyai ComtnUaiun on LonJon Ttaffli' reporta it to 
he neceoary to open up new thofnuuhfKma and 
ftiiuuiiuijcatiutw, It i* tdiBii ilcairaJjle, Ln order lo 
pnw* the amWlectiire of Loadon, that the pm* 
fcaUra of nrchiioeture ahoBld either ha renmaemod 
ikM. ih* Bc^rd, or that a nrofesncmal Aifiiecr or 
MvlBcn ^ocild bp M&nlayeJ by t|u> Bt»rd that will 
to formed to deal trllh the bijii]j{-oui of the now 
Ihorou^hliLrBa* 
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THE KOYAL nOLD MEDAL, 1900. 

Presentation to Sir Lawiikxce ALiiA>TAnEMA, O.M., R.A.. F.S.A. 

Monday, 2’itli June 1900. 

ADDRESS BY MR. JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., President. 

Lai>ik8 and Gbxti.kmkk, — 

r COUNT myself |)e<‘uliarly fortunate in that it falls to my lot to-night to present the 
Royal Gold Medal to so great an artist as Sir Lawrence Alma-Tawlema. 

Y<iu know how sincerely 1 have desired, how earnestly I have striven, to efTect a 
close relation between the arts, to bring the itainter and the sculptor into association and 
collal)oration with the architect for the achievement of the noblest results—results which shall 
1)6 a triumph of art in its unity and entirety. 

It is a verj" happy oceasioii for me, therefore, when I am called, on behalf of this 
Institute, to do honour to a nuin like Sir Lawrence, who is not only one of the first of living 
{Niinters, bat has also showm so fine an appreciation and so great a knowledge of architecture 
- Indh on its artistic and its practical side—that it has been said that if choice or destiny had 
not determined him an eminent painter, he might have Ix^en a still more eminent architect. 

The Gold Medal presented by the King is, as you are aware, conferre<l annually upon 
one who is recommended by this Institute and approvoii of by His Majesty an having designed 
or execntod a building of high merit, or as having produced a work tending to promote or 
facilitate the knowledge of architecture. 

Our distinguished member Sir Lawrence .\lma-TiulemH is qualifial on l)oth grounds. 
Indeed, he has rendered such good service to our art—indirectly for the most piirt it is true, 
yet not the less substantially and really — that, though he is known to the world chieHy ns a 
great [Miinter, the Institute has felt no hesitation whatever in presenting his name to the King 
for the Royal Gold Medal ; and His Majesty has, with equal readiness we lielieve, recognised 
Sir Lawrence’s merit and graciously approvctl the Institute’s choice. 

We have all admired the fine architecture which is so beautiful a feature in many of Sir 
Lawrence’s pictures. Before we s|>oak of that, however, let me tell you, what prolwhly some 
may not know, that Sir Lawrence is an architect. If you have hud the privilege of examining 
the house and studio which he has built himself in St. John’s Wood, you will have recognised 
the hand of a master in every |Nirt of it. 

Not only is it an interesting and delightful building for the ordinary visitor, full of 
lieautiful features which meet you and surprise you at every turn, but it (tossesses also many 
details wliich are wortliy of the andiitect’s careful study. The smallest and most insignificant 
details, in fact, such as would probably escajK* the layman’s attention altogether, have 
received an amount of thought and care which is Isjth unusual and suggestive. I leanit much 
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thnt hiUi been useful iu Sir Lawrence^s house, and its many novel and effective features 
impressed me greatly. 

If you ask me what ** style ” it is—rather an incautious and self-betraying question— 

1 reply, ** It is real Alma-Tadema," and that means, at any rate, that it is instinct with life. 

** To copy and imitate is death to art " is one of Sir Lawrence's principles, and though 
his arclueological knowledge and skill are beyond dispute, and in respect of certain periods and 
countries unrivalled, yet in his own house he Ims known well how to be original—Itoth in tlie 
urningement of the plan and in the adaptation of forms and materials to his particular 
pur]K>se. .\ll is fresh and beautiful, and parte of the house possess a character and environ¬ 
ment which would make a Homan of the times of the Empire feel quite at home—even in 
St. John’s Wood. I say a Roman advisedly, of course, because, as we all know, ancient Rome 
has been Sir Lawrence’s chief theme as a |)uinter. He has, 1 believe, saturated himself with 
the beauties and glories of Italy—as that great country was l)efore its sun went down. He 
is prolmbly the first living authority on the art work of Greece and Rome, and that not 
merely on the {esthetic side, but on the practical constructive methods that were then in use. 

His research has been of the widest scope. He has not l>een content with studying the 
gimid structures and remains of ancient buildings. He has ventured amongst the tombs, 
both Etruscan and Lycian. Ho has had an eye for Assyrian bas-reliefs, terra-cotta slabs, luid 
all those miscellaneous relics which are to him who knows how to read them a revelation of 
the history of the past, an index of the power and spirit of vanished nations. This is how 
it is that Sir Lawrence Ims Ijeen able to use his groat gifts to portray for us the architecture 
of the ))ast, particularly of Rome, in all its magnificence. 

He is never satisfied with a mere suggestion or rough indication of a building. Every 
single detail, each moulding or other ornament, is most carefully and truthfully set forth. It 
must be the l>C8t of its kind too —something selected for its beauty, and finished and refinecl 
with perfect taste. What a wealth of material, too, he employs, and how he revels in the 
expressive qualities of each kind ! 

Has anyone else presented, or will anyone ever present, the translucent properties of 
marble so well as he ? 

NN hotlier it be marble, stone, bronze, or silver, he lias 8tudie<l the forms most suitable to 
mcli, that everything may be perfect both in form and colour. 

And then he (Mirtruys the whole for us under the sunny skies of Italy, that the beauty 
of the artist’s work may lie lighted up and intensified by the beauty and glory of the world 
of nature! 

.\h an indication of the interest that Sir Lawrence takes in other forms of art than that 
which he has made expressly his own, I may cite two well-known pictures of his, “ Architecture 
in Ancient Rome," in which he depicts the architect engaged on his work, ami another in 
which the sculptor Phidias is represented putting the finishing touches to the Parthenon frieze 
and explaining it (apparently) to his friends and (tatrons. 

He has also given us a picture of a sculptor’s studio and a corresponding one of a 
(tuinter's studio. 

Architecture figures more or less conspicuously in quite a large proportion of Sir 
Lawrence’s paintings, as you may see by the photographs which he has kindly lent for your 
inspection this evening. In some it is quite a (if not tlie) prominent feature, as for instance 
the picture in which he has reconstructed the Roman Colosseum, and another representing the 
Btttlw of Caracnllu in all Ihoir ai.leuaour-magniacent pnintinga. Iwth of them, impreeeina m 
with a eoiivicUoii ol the iiheolnte accuracy of every detail, euch aa only an architect could 
reproduce. 
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1 mnfit not attempt to apaaik of all Sir Lawreoce's psintings that contain wrchitectumi 
accessories—a bit of an etterior in thid one, ii bit of m interior in tbal, and so on—“pictures 
in which the architoctoxal element is naturally and properlj limited, and made Hubservieut to 
the fignros in the compoaition, Bnt this I sbonld like to say, that, however mudi, or however 
Jit lie, niav altimatoiy fmd place in the flctual canvas, it has all l>ee)X carefully planned and set 
up in section first, 

Tliere is one of Sir Lawrence's pictures which presents a complete orchitiJcturJil work, 
tilling indeed the major part of the canvas, f refer to the painting known as “ Bown the 
River/* which contains the whole of a welLdesigncd bridge of hve arches, a roconatruetion— 
idealised no doubt—of the cebbratad Bridge of Augustus at Rimini, The four piers contain 
good-proportioned niches occupied by bronze statues, and framed with columii:, cornice, and 
IH^diiuent, The ptirapel i» tierfectly plain ami, like the arches, without moulding. The Ixjid 
cornice which separates parapet and arches is horiaontaJ, The arches vary in height, and 
evidently follow the curve of the roadway. Over the centr® arch is a raised shmo lilock 
panelled for lettering, and alwve that again a recumbent river-god. At one end of the bridge 
mav Ijo seen in^ arched entrance to the roadway . The whole treatment is simple and dignified, 
and the effect of the long liorizental line of the cornice is partkulariy good. 

But us a wonderful illustnilion of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema'a archtleclnral knowledge, 
and the clearest proof of the practical value of his arehieologicftl reeoftrehes, 1 desire to direct 
vour Jittention to the series of designs which he made for Bir Henry Irving for the scenery to 
illu-stnite Shak(jfliJeare*a play of CorioUTtunJ' 

Hire wfl have whole huildinge, and even groups of bnildings, eitenors, and interiors 
presented with a jnarvelloua appearance of aoUdity, and markeil, not only by a wealth of 
lieautiful detail, bnt also—which is perhaiie more wonderful—by complete coiistructionnl 
fidelity, 

Jfr, I'honi- Kpiers, writing of these scenes in the Atchit^ctuml HcvUtfif makes a point of 
the constructive guiuus displayed in them, and remarks that Sir Lawrence's “ interpretation, 
Ims^I on the most profound archn?olegical research, of the variety of design in Etruscan 
iirchiteolure cornea to ue virtually a& a revelation," Quite apart from the baauty of the 
colouring or the piclnresqiienees of the grouping, the actual deeigns fill us with admiration. 

In the Roman Forum scene, for insbmce,aH ahown in the original drawings, Bir Liiwrence 
has reconstructed tlie Forum buildmgs for us after a manner whidi we instinctively feel is 
iihsolikely true, only to the geneml form and spirit of Eomaii work, hut also to the parti¬ 
cular jierexl in which the tday laieses; and ae for detail, even tho const ruction and framing 
of the timbers are carefully shown. 

In the widely projecting timber eaves which constitute*! a striking feature in the tyq>ical 
Etruscan Temple the artist has troaled a somewhat difficult problem. 

This great projection (over seven feet) of the lieams which support the lx>arding of the 
roof and gutter wns intended to jirotocl the wall decorations beneath tliem. 

But these single lieanm, relatively to the w^hole, looked tbin ami weak; so Sir Lawrence 
added two e?Ltra ones undomeoith, of shorter length, thus dividing tho projection into tlireu 
parts. He also terminated each timber end with a bracket, Just as we i^ee in some of those 
f>lJ ceilings wdiere tho joists are exposeil and the sfian is great- Mr, Spiers, Uimttelf no mean 
authority, speaks of ttiis treatmont as both original and effective. 

Then there is the bouse of Tillius Aulidius — a beautiful design with a projecting and 
overhanging balcony of wood, full of detail, evincing great technical knowledge. The charm 
of tho whole scene in which tliie is pre&euleti will not easily be forgotlen. 

In another scene there is a very striking entrance doorway or projecting portico, the 
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upper purl of which, covered in a Hemicircular roof of bronze plates, forms a kind of 
outlook. The constructive timbers, with their tenons and pins, are all carefully sliowii in this 
design. The general form has been probably suggested by some old tomb, but the details are 
fre.sh and original. 

.\mongst the beautiful interiors presented in these designs we may mention the Senate 
blouse and Coriolanus's house. In the latter the excellence of the plan, the beauty of the 
colouring, and the eflfects of light and shade attract our attention and excite our admiration. 

The arnkugement of the Senate House is simple and withal impressive. The beautifully 
moulded square Etruscan piers, enclosing the hemicyclo of stone seats ranged in tiers above 
one another, are very line in scale, their apparent size being increased by their contrast with 
the small figures of the projecting Etruscan frieze aliove. Between Uie piers and the frieze is 
an architrave marked by a carious and effective square block corliel. 

1 have indicated a few of the most striking features in this wonderful series of designs, 
hut no words of mine can convey any adequate conception of the amazing wealth both of 
knowledge and of skill to which they l>ear witness. 

When we consider the many luid varying elements wliich go to make up their truth and 
their beauty, we can only wonder that they all full within the scope of one mairs powers. 
To one of the rarest of gifts as a painter Sir Lawrence .\ltna*Tadema adds the |)owers (*f 
a great architect, and endows all his work with a fierfection of taste and u fulness of know¬ 
ledge which in their combination are unrivalled. 

The rising generation, who are not too old or too proud to learn, may profit much by Sir 
Lawrence’s example. 

He lias shown to all men the immense Im}K)rlance of accurate and careful detail. He is 
a living witness to the truth that the ultimate refinement of all work depends uj)on the 
amount of thought and study bestowe<l u|X)n each and every part. 

Furthermore, all his work is an illustration of the right and tnie use of arehiL‘oIogicHl 
knowledge. Though he is well versed in all the forms and details in use amongst the Homans, 
he has not been content merely to copy and imitate their work—ho has advanced it along the 
edd liiu«, after the traditional manner and in the true spirit of the original. Ho has not cast 
aside the cxjierience of the past, hut has shown us how it can be rightly used and carried 
forward. 

His work has given us ii true insight into the methuils by which alone our lieloved art 
can In) advanced and made to live. 

In the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal we recognise and acknowledge Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema’s services to architecture—in promoting a knowltalge of and quickening an 
interest in it—and we are glad to be thus i>ermitted to honour him. 

Ho has had many honours conferred! upon him. Ho received his first gold medal at the 
age of twenty-six; I am not sure how many lie has receivwl since. But not one of all the 
many distinctions that have lieen conferred ui)on him lias been bcstoweil with mure heartfelt 
pleasure and more real esteem than the Medal 1 have now the honour of presenting. 
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HE flan IiUB often shone ujwn me iu the t-oinrae of my Ufe* hut it has never wurmod me 



more than ivt thit; moment, when the of erehiteetore have befltowed Lij»>n me 


I ■ timt grcftl tliBtinetioii, the Koyal Gold Medal, for florvicca rendered to the \vell* 
beloved Bister ert. 

Oar kind rresidejit hiuj honoured me by explaining to yoa my connection with ai^bi lecture; 
and I am proud to think llmt my poor eervkes* to an art which 1 love beyond expression, have 
lieen thought worthy of conaidBmtient although, wheu 1 coniiiare my achievements with my 
love* it seems to me that I have done vary little. 

The sister arts have always apiMJanjtl to mo ludiviHible—dilTerent parts of ii single whole; 
and I realise ihat from tins point of vtmv I might be regarded its a link of soma intereet, my 
owti iiarUcular art being so closely concerned with architecture that I waa tnyeeif at timeH 
alm<j&t tempted to Iwlievo I knew^ jiometUing about it! 

It would no doubt be enlightening if wo could point out to one another the cans as that 
lead us each to his peculiar bent in the pursuit of u common ideal; but none of us really 
knowti what impelled him to choose a certain ]iathway in the kingdom of art. 

Arl is 90 mirnifold hi its aime and cxpre&sionfl that it seijtes every one of us in u different 
way, and yet in the aamg way i it seems to take pofiscsBioii of us, and forces from ms different 
ospresfliaiis ol the same tnitli, Wliat this truth k no man has yet been able to define ; it 
always seems to mo that art is an axpresssion of the human mind which exists merely Imjcbuhg 
it ifi all exproesioii of beauty t and, to ijnute inckelmajin s tine de&uitiou i ** Eeauty is one of 
the great secrets of nature, of which we all liehold.and receive the mOuence, but of which u 
gonoral and clear iindein landing belojigs to the etenially unfathomable truths," 

fudeeil art ift a thing aliout w'hich one cannot speak or roiuson : yet it ie a thing that fills 
ujie with emotions and expressions which one spends one's life trying to communicato to one’s 
fellow-creatures, in the fiUent language of one’s crafl; if once art has a foothold in a man’s 
nature iL musters linn, and farces him to do this, it couvincofl him that he ia bound to com- 
munittute his impresaions, that he may not keep them to Idmitelf, and that thore ts no 
happiness for liim anloes he can flhace with all the world that which lajaaessea him so deeply. 
Every arlist ih couflcioufl, therefore, that he has liltle to say concomliig hie artistic aims 
and ideals lioyund w^hal can l^e read in his work, 

1 have taken the liberty of showing you, by iiermisflion of the Tresidont and Council, a 
few refiroductionB of my pictures, in order to prove to yon hoiv greatly my mind has ahvaj-K 
boon pre-ocenpied by architecture in the execution of my own art, 

I flhonlib (d courae, have preferretl to show yon the pictures themsalves, but, witji Ibe 
exception of a few, they are all uhroail You will see thul in flome J have tried to reconstruct 
antirine buibtliigij; in others 1 have Imjou conccmoil with the proportions of fignrefl to archi¬ 
tecture_1 am even showing yon a comiKieitioTi of a Gothic entrance to a calliedral, exbihil^d 

as long ago as 1857, to provo to yon that my very lie^nningH were in^jhitectuml; and a 
painting of llie Church of St, Clemente in Rome, dateil iSiiS, will show you that during my 
lirat visit to IbUy, at a moraont when 1 was uteefied in studies of the Merovingian period, 
I was mainly pn)-occupied by the study of Early Christian churches. 

1 cannot sit flown without a uiiicere exprosaion of gratitude to the President for hia all too 
kind words of giKMlwill towards luo anil my art; ntid to yon, ludits and gentlemen, for the way 
in which you have sympatbised with me in the receipt of this honourj which, ] am happy to 
feel, has met with the approval of His Majesty. 
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The Rojal G^ld MedaUist and his Picture^i 

The Roynl (.iold ^failal FrescnLution* aJwAys an 
inten?j?liiig events vras, tie<!iik9« Ut bhv, Bxcci>tiin^ 
ally intfrnatinjj ami pleftMing In Iho nisv ul Sir 
I^iwmnoe Alma-Tialonia Iriel Monday. Tiio occn- 
ftion has a jjaniliol: in thcHfmjlar fnocstiooof twelve 
years when the tMednJ wah cinfemjd upon aii' 
other diAtLnp^iiiHhcnl pain ter'Acndemlmn, the kto 
Ffftjident of the Itoyal Academy, Lord Fjoighton^ 
the "round of the awaTrl in his ease being prlijoi- 
jmlly hia hrilliant heturea on the vuioiia Cflnti- 
nunfcai Soh(K>|s of Medk^vnl Architecturo- Anollitir 
[Htrallel to L ltd Leighton tfl the 0([imUy olirirmiiig 
jKirfioimlity of the present yefir's MetlallLat^ wUicIi 
has won for hi in the afTection of nil who have the 
privjlegc of hiioiring and which oontnhiiiod Jo 
no little dcffn'o to the popittnrity of the Oonncil'B 
Hclection. The portmit which nccouipuxticjt the 
present naminr Sir Lftwreiico HpooiriUy eat for 
only a few diti_V!^. n,"o. Most people will find it 
(iifHcult in} reafine tliat its eubjeot ptihiiclyexhibited 
hk first picture over llfty-tive yeflr 3 oga 

The presentation woa witoeV^od by a lurgii aa- 
FteiuLly of rneinbon^ nnd tlwir friends^ the seiiior 
tank of tile Roval Aeauluiny being erTpeciolly well 
represented. Of l*n«l-Prwiidente, Sir Win. Euiurs^ui 
and isir .\stDn Webb, I1,A., were present, together 
with the President-Klrst* .Mr. TltDiiuia L. Culluutt. 

fly the kiiLtloefts of Sir Lawrence Lhn luei/ting 
wiw treated to iin exhibition of ungnkviDga and 
photi^'mphic reproductions of a huiidnd or so of 
hirt pictorea liung under Sir Ijawroiic(»’a cwi^ diree 
tion* 'Flae occouipiinying phoingraphs [pp. 4^2 
Ititj of i^iortioiui of tlw Lilmiry 0h4iw 
of tile plciiiFca limiting on UiC fnitik-fliwiej)- A 
noticmble fosti;riii of the colleclion, to wiiicli thii 
Fosiiiient dircoleil ajiecial atu-otinin wns the Irrge 
jiropurtlon ornreliitcctnro to Ino .-^oen in the cOTup tsi' 
tion nf fdoioet everv tmbject. At the Prraidunt'H 
rvqtu'fllj La^rori' iht \rec(iiig ncpnnUsl, Sir Lawreucii 
ciUvncal itihi a flight dijacripLjon uf a few of the 
pictiircST aod gave ooiud iiikircsttrig remini8oeo(^es 
conneoks] willi hip work. 

Sir L. Atnis-Tadpiiia, in the ooiirii^> of hid rn- 
iiinrka, said that pnioters hml a great lulvniitage 


over arohiteck, for he did not tiiink tlioir cHenta 
w'QuId 0 T 6 f allow tboui to build ii hcnifw twice over, 
fu tho collection on the walls the same thenig 
might be KtKin rt^peated sq met]cnee Iweco oml three 
tiiticiu. Titktj, for iuptanco, the picture “The Kdu- 
Cation of the Children of Clovia —hL first ftncccsa 
in at Antwerp, flanging ubove the roprj- 
diictiou of tiiu first ycrslnn was one of the picture 
l*iiintL-d cifter ho had been to ftoly and «tiidiL>.l the 
airly Oiiriptian chore lies there.—Speaking of the 
siiftts reprtjMenfod in his picture:)* and idfurling tri 
their infinite variety, Sir Lawrene** noid he had 
often fjoon reproach^ for pain ting u womaii andn 
iiiiin riitLing on a sealn The seat, lirjwever, w^oh ii 
noceBfiity—it was the architecttirol feature of the 
pic lore. Architocis would undtirstnod w'hnl iw 
lueuiit—for insionce, colninnH were coIuiiielh ; hut 
they would not like fitiild nJwaya the ^^iiie kind 
of culumn. it was likewise with the tmliyidiialiLy 
of Steals, When living iu llruasolfl he used to 
receive his artist friends ev^ry other *f''hurstlity 
to Liilk Art. Tlioy oftfui cluiflcd iiini alNiut hifi 
arehji' IcigTcal nri^ and ou one occasioo dcfieil him 
to punt n ftonian jdeture gallery. This pul liio] 
on hln metul, nnd he painted one. Thun iih 
pJcliiW'Llouler comuitfiaioued him to jjaiut a shop 
of Etoi]]ptiire« The oTigInal wft,i gold Ihu other day 
in NeW' \orh. In IfiTQ his piotoroHleulcr retinsd 
oud w'nntod liiiu to iiainh for hiii privuts collection, 
a life'BTiic version of both tiros.) pic tores, reproduc- 
ticuirt Ilf which in photography wore on the walls 
thul cvenmg. It had tif^ver heon his wipih to piny 
the piirn>t and tu ejiy the aat,:e thing over and over 
ugain. As the picturo-dc;Llor wauturl tn publish 
the pictures, Dcveruf things w'hich* uecording trt 
iitu pitinUjr^a notiDn, were not adaptuf to 1 1 lack 
and w'liito, he ciiangfst, and bo tnade ijiiite different 
pictures of lha same suhiect. In that manner it 
wtia intojusting to mjeat onciHjlf. lie piUntwl, fur 
instance, ilin picture of the Frtntoriana finding 
t'bind ins and prticliiiining liiTii Emperor oTtur 
having hlUml t-aligtifiL Jn the firut pictcire tlie 
rnetoriitUB were g<Hid, hni the pior EmiuULr 
likit D hiiodle of clothes njlling out of the 
ciiplRiurth and it did not pleoHe him at nil. Then 
he |itiJnttil the secijud non, wliieh wmrt by liif 
namir of '* The Routnin and was In this 

HoyaL Acailnmy in IH7U That wits umch Iteitcr, 
but hu hod UmI the importance r,f tins I'm toriauB^ 
TTiiirutoro be painted a IhinL version with tlin 
Emit. riauN if Ihn Ural and tlsi scimo of the event 
reudered mofe iinpuBiiig,oiily ihutrjgic JUipr-vs-sion 
was not great as Ju picture No. He tlmiight 
»K.'liitHSl« wcr„ at(pr all to bo coi.(m.tubiU4 tfint 
Iboy no«J not do » tliiiiK ,ir,.r nsniu whon „uin. 
ho,- hroi tlono 11 ti. otiu o-nv. A pointer worltcl 
lunwell out, nnd when ho hui finishtd work on 
»liiob ho lind lK,.n otm,|o,„i lor n lonj. ii,„u i,„ 
fortjot Mint hml nctimll, siimni him in tho lioKiD- 

h ‘[“">'=‘^'1 in ‘lis »ninn way 

hj iho ouhjwtt ha lad im.n in tho nusutiirio 
nilwf thiMkW, mid ho wnnitol nlwn.v. it, impm-o on 
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wluit ha lia^ dofii'. If ona wita im a.rtiMUaRa’d nim 
virTUf to the fii^t elTbrt.—Ainon" 

ctbtir pii^tunia cumuioiiti>*i u|k>ii inote tir less in 
S^ir Lawwncti n'ri:‘rTeil hid ourly Eg^tioii 
jddluri^d, H(9 Ijivi n^v^ir stun E;]|^}t, ba at 

the timo of pointing tbom. lie hfbd hiid liiioppor- 
tnnitj to qo, but ^‘ad afraid be voiiJd tteo LiUls of 
the coiintcj from the numl>tfr of Turks dinl Arabs 
theiHjf 311 bo ranminod ut bmiio- bo wan tod 

to study J^gypt yeas lK!caiise in hiij dtudont do^'d 
at Antwerp be wan tutiab with the GemonSf and 
it waft the time of the (iniuruBt tbe revival of tbo 
study of the XibeluqgSi the digging of the Frajihiah 
giiiTes^ the fonniug of the Moyence Alu^etmi} Ac., 
lie was full of it all. Hut there wn.4 a gap t)fitw-f<ui 
Dome and the Middle Ages w^bicb wasi ifinicult to 
hi I up^ and m order to fill it up ba ibonght be hud 
better go bath to thu EgypLiaim and start at Lbe 
loginning. IJenee it wa^ ibat be ^minted bis 
EgyptSanSi continuing through them to Grceooand 
Home. There wus. on the wdlis a reproductinii of 
the picture ^'TTniv they atuuHed thumsel^'es in 
Egypt 3,000 years ogo.’^ The original wntis pirtly 
destroyed in the os,n)oeji3n in IHOO. They woulS 
also see on the wiOls Uie picture of “ VonuntiuH 
Fortuimtns." VciiuntLus bortuiiatiis was one of 
the last of the Ronifiti jKnetH, and was partioulariy 
foml of a gooti dirtner. (J'ucen Kadugonda^ a 
Knxon princess, Itud Uuun forct.>d to innrry Cbithsr^ 
tho Fraiikiak king, ^bo gruw so sick of Coart 
life that sba retires) ami haiU bersdf aconvmt at 
Poitieni. Fortiiiiatus bccauip hi^r religiniis adviser, 
and to pay him for bis eoetiKfibi she would cuok 
for hint mo nicest dinners sbo and Agnes the 
abbess CnoJd devise^ and bo would reud posma 
upon thf' dinuera.—Speaking of retimis of ooin- 
pliinenta, Sir LawTence rr!CEi.Qal that lie once stmt 
to Munich ii picture mlltsl ^^Tbo Question”—a 
girl sitting on n esAt and a youtli pulling her 
sleevo,, a streak of blue sen ruiinijig all along the 
picture. The scene struck George ivbnrs so much 
that be a story upon it, calling it “The 

Question.” He (Sir Lawrence) whh m please<i) with 
tbelMHik that be painted a pictunf up.>n it, “Xantbe 
and Phunn," of which s pnolograph might he seen 
on the walls.—There witB nothing su iHiautiful in 
life. Sir Lawrenoo concluded, iLi Ihc umtudj tnhhing 
up nf one's thoughts iniii one's fuelinp aipiinst 
oiie'e follow UTtlsle* He woukl not like to hvo in 
the country. Not that lie diil not love it, hut be 
loved much more to meet his fricude and have ji 
little cliat about eactt other's nuatakes and that 
kind of thing. ATubitects, he thought, could not 
make such ebarming buildings if tlmy hadn't their 
frECuds rubbing them u|i soiuetiiues. Such 
aiiticLsm was a most vatunhlo spur and aid to an 
artist in his worL 

Vote of Tluftka' to tlie Redriog PrwwJeot, 

The Presentation of tbo Royal Gold Medal m 
practically the concluding fuucUon of tbs' Session, 
and in the cmUmiiry course nf things with the 


pi^uent month Mr. llelcluir's term as Prw^ident 
would havoixpirodj By sixjcial isaointion of the 
Inatltute howovar, in. tb«. iptarasts of the Intcr- 
noticmnl Congress ueit nmnttir Air. Belcb+^r, with, 
tbo present ^imciL is> to vetafn. oQiot^ until the 
Congress is ov#f, Adveintaga^. wm takon of the 
Institute gatlierijig last Monday,to exjurewii to Mr. 
Bolclior the appreciation and tltanka ol' the General 
Body lor iha incalculable soriices b* luiftTondorod 
the Imtitute ami for bis sagociaus conduct of its 
avoirs during his Pri'sidcnuy. The following IR u 
uoto of the remarks on the Oceanian 

Sut A BIOS NVeub, ILA,. P^Mj!■PncJhi^n^^ 
Fresidenl, L[adis 2 i and Gentlonmn, — 'lb .was not 
iinSI I CBTue here this evening that 1 know the 
hoDOUt that w^as Uy pul on -mo uf proposing a 
TO La of thanks to our Pmaident for the two yeam 
nf o:ffice ho haa seri'^ad so wnlL Pethapa, it Ls well 
that I did not know before, because il T .bail hod 
time to think of it 1 should luivc kept .you hero far 
loogcr probably thuu you would have wishud. Goo 
otheriliMculty I hikveis tlmL Mr. Belcher is preseut, 
anil we EugUsbiuen are uot in tbo linbit oi i^aying 
before a man all the jplessant thingn wo Lbink and 
feel about him. \ve have been very prutid of 
Mr. Ik’leber U3 our President—^proud +jf hoii alRO 
as an arcbiLeci, auii protid of him as a man. As 
President wc fed that ho hss guidiid our aUmra 
with discfetioiL It liaa ruquirod Romo diHcrotion, 
as I acn sure you: know, to pilot uh safely Lbroiigh 
these hii^t two yours, lia Iuls guided us in such 
a Way that he has inoda all the members of tliu 
InHtitute [riunda, and therefore he cannot havo 
mnda an enemy. Au an architect wc hunour bini 
for his Work. and. if I may say eo, for. the indi-^ 
viduality which ia ehown in hia work. Ho baa 
Worked on traditional linos, hut tn all hi:j huildinga 
the individiml clmractor of the architect biirnsolf is 
visjblo from Ueginnicg to ouil. Tlmt is the cliaracter 
WQ Look for in all go<^ w'urk. itml LluiL Is the main 
character I fool you ivould like mo to mnphnsiso in 
Our Preeideut, An a nmn 1 would not venturo to 
.iay much oi him. lor ho is iny frisnd. Ho has 
always h€!on faithful and just to mo, and I know 
ho has been faithful and just to everyone with 
whom he Ims had dofljlngs. Wltnt more ican b^ 
said about a friend ? But I would ask you, liidiea 
and gontlonion, to recunl this vuto of thanks with 
the greatoH't enthusiasm, which 1 know you all 
fuel, to Mr. John Bol^ber, our BresidentT-for , tlm 
iLnluous two yi?ars ha has i^eryN;^. It is a pleasure 
to Ds all to find that ho Ib well and nt again 
after hi.s idnees, and.,^^ady to carry on tlmt mo^t 
arduous uiidortaking of entortaimug something 
like tuTi^ thousand foroignors and Enghshdlen who 
wo hf^pe to see next munth at the CongTosti,. 

Mit. Jons SniTEJi [R] i Lcidie^ and Oontlo- 
meu,—^No words are necosAapy from me to supple¬ 
ment the irenuirko of Sir Aston Wehh in praposing 
ttu' vote of thanka to our Prcaidont. Mr. Boloher'; 
but, os I am, I am Aorry to oav, almost the oldofit 
member of tbet'ouucil, 1 should like to Rocond tho 
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vote of llumki) and express my own appreciation 
and the appreciation of all the mombors of tbe 
Coancil for tbe tact and urbanity he has unfailingly 
shown in presiding over our deliberations. We 
must not forget one of the greatest servioee Mr. 
Belcbor has rendered the Institute in bringing 
back within its ranks a large nuniber of the andii- 
tocts whom wo wore always very regretful to have 
fnrted with, and whom we welcome here with open 
arms again. That is one of the greatest services 
Mr. BoIoIhw has dona. I have much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks pmpos^ by Sir 
Aston Webb. 

The PuBstDBKT; Ladies and Gentlemen,— 1 
assure you I have been taken completely by sur¬ 
prise, for 1 was under tbe impression that 1 had 
not yot eompleU^ my work. Hoa'ever, I am not 
being dismissed; and I may say that 1 am very 
much touched by this vote of thanks, and 
grateful to Sir Aston Webb for all the kind things 
he has said about mo. 1 fancy 1 do not deecrvo 
them all, but I can only claim to have done my 
best daring my two yean of office. I remember 
Sir .Aston’s suggestion two years ago that possibly 
I might take tbe Chair, after he hs^ been filling it 
so worthily, and he assnrud mu be had bad a very 
pleasant time as President I confess I beard this 
with surprise, and it was with great fear and 
trembling that I accepted. I am bound to aay, 
however, that I also have had a very pleasant time, 
and enjoyed myself very much. This, howu^ier, is 
owing mors to your good natnre and your constant 
support especially tbe members of the Council, 
and the way in which our worth? Secretary has 
always bel^, and the staff generally. I have had 
no difficulties : everybody hM bemi most kind and 
lenient towards me. I can only thank you xuiy 
sincerely, and I bog of yon to continue yonr 
snpport during the remainder of my term of office, 
which, as you know, has been extended until the 
end of the Congress. I shall need all yonr help. 
I hope the attendances will be constant and good at 
all toe meetings, and that yon will do your utmost 
to make the visit of onr brethren from abroad very 
delightful to them, so that they may carry bock 
picuant memories of their sojourn amongst os. 


SEVENTH rNTER.NATION’AL CONGRESS 
OF AJICUITECTS, LONDON 1906. 

Important Notice. 

In ordor to minimise the unavoidable crush at 
th« coonten at the Grafton Galleries on the 
morning of Monday, 16th July, British members 
are most oameslly urged to obtain their visit tickets 
previously by post, or, if possible, to postpone sf^- 
cation at Uw counters till the Tousoay morning. . 

Badges will be obtainable on the Monday and 
following days at tbe Grafton Galleries, or during 


the previous week by personal application at the 
Institute. 

.Abstracts of the Papers to be read at the Congress, 
printed in English and French, will be issued to 
members of the Congross in tlu course of a few 
days. 

List of Colonial and Foreign Members. 

It is thought that homo members of the Con¬ 
gress will bo interested to know the names of 
colonial and foreign members who are attending 
tbe Congress. The following is a complete list to 
date:— 


ArstSAXJA.—F. W. Borwoll. 31r». Bunvell. Albert 8. 
Coorad, Cbristophsr A. Cowper, J. Titibot Uob^, Mrs. 
Hobbs, Sjdoej Jaclramn. 

AtTVTau.-~UerxnAan Helmer, M&rDell Kammorcr, Pna 
Ksmnurer, Friedriob Kleibl, Frau PeuU KteibI, Hjuu 
P eschl, F. E. von Sohnamann •Fitrsteoborg, Friulein Ifarie 
Susa, Otto Wagner, Fran Wagner, Alexander Wielenuuia. 

Bxuitcii.—Ernevt Acker, Emile Anoiaux, Joachim 
Benoit, Mme. Benoit, Henri Blotnme, Leonard Blonune, 
Michel de Braej, Charles Bolt, Joan-Joaeph Calateaenf. 
Mme. Calowaen, Louis Cloquet. Mme. Cloquet, I'aol 
Comblen, IhoL Adolphe Cmpin, Mme. Crmpin, William 
Oefontaine. Mme. EMuntalne. Adrien Delpy, Mme. Delpj, 
Modeete Denojette, Mile. iWtoarnaj, Franz dc Vestel. 
Mme. de Vcrtel, Emilie de Vreux, Mile. Kmilie de Vrenx, 
M. de Vrojv, Alexis Damoni, Dr. E<lnaard Oaspar, Engine 
Ossfs. Ouatave Ohjsela, J. Ooeaohalk. Pierre de Oroef. 
J. Habert. Marcel Jaapar, Panl Jaspar, Mme. Anna Jas|air, 
Mile. Jeanne Jaapar, Gustave de Reenmaeher, Mtu«. G. 
M. de Lacutto. I^ouis van Latigeodonek. Jules Lati^, 
Paul le Olerv, J. van Mansfeld, Gostara Maukels, Armand 
Piroo. Uopold Piron, Ernest Pachot. Jean Rosachaert, 
Mme. B o aad i a ert . Prof. Paul Haintcoo?, Oscar Simon. 
Mme. Stmoo, Arthur Snjers, Prof. Ch. Boubre. Fnina 
Staadi, Fernand Sjmooa, Charles Thirkm. Carlo Tbirion 
fils. Lhm Tourdon. Mile. Juliette TouMaint, H. Vaes. Prot 
T. Van Drek. Prof. Cyril Van Huutte. Mile. Julia Van 
Uootte. Joseph Vanvaronbergh, Matnire Van Yaendyck. 

Cxbcaux.—J ohn 8. Archibald, Mrs. Archibald, Francis 
Spenoe Baker, Aleide Cbaussi, Miea O. Graham. 

Dunexaz.—E. V. Dahlerop, Mme. Dahlsnip. Pool 
Holaue, MUe. Louise Kleia, MUe. Marie Koch. 
Mathieeen, IX T. Novi, Martin Nyrop, Mme. Njrop, Mile. 
B. Xyrop, Hana Wright, Mma. Wright. 

Fonjurtt.—Birger Brnmla. lAmbcrt Pettermon. Alarik 
Axel Tavaatstjerna. Mile. Agda Siilatiflm, GusUf StrengeU. 

Fax-scs.—Ooorm Antoine. C. Arnaod. Albert Baert, 
Mme. Baert, Paul Barriaa. Mme. Ernest Barriaa. Mile. 
Bairias, Charles Victor Bartaumieux. Jaheu Bayard, Jean 
Bayard. Andrd Beraid. Mme. Uerard. Charles Bernier, Mme. 
Bernier. Paul Henri BwtlD. Jaan Alfrad Beanard. Ix>iiis 
Adrien Blano, Mme. Blane. i^per Etienne Buhln, Prof 
Eugene Bourdon. Josnph Boog^in, Paul Brion, J. E 
Drixon. MUe. Elise Brison. Louis Brixon, G. Chastel 
Mme. Jeanne Ohaovet. Francois Clermont, Mme Cler’ 

J- Bernard. F.doaanl 

DaiUy, Chulaa Danne. Boaor^ Daomet, Mme. Daumei. 

Ihm^ I^ Ix«i, Davousl, oUrt« 
£f**l** A. A. Deglane, Mme. De^ana, 8. DemerM. 

Georges Uesarim«, AlpiiooM babaiason. MUe Mmnmeritjt 
ra^i***t^**'“ Ihibaifioo, Ixxda Dueaete). 

Faroct^H. Fernoux, Georgra Kla^I. Mme. FTageol. 

L»«^ Geor^ Jules Oibox. Mme. Oibua, Etienne Goblet, 
Oontkr. P. Gotteraao/plmi 

SSirHis^F*^ »«»*«*- Mme- Jules Henner, 

Emile Hass. Rmile Jandelle. Mme. JandeUs, Ernest Janta, 
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Atbert Juun, Doiufll Uuid. 4o1:Tt G;fl£n;gi^ Lalont. 

Ar Ij«avol4, 3Ime. Lcoard^ Victor Aug^te Foil 
Uma, L4 FoUt LcgmJn, Henri MI14. Mar? 

IjeroTcr. EmJlo Looit A. L, A, lime. 

MareeU A, MainjEiuidi, btiuc, lHuehanil, Estgtne Alfred 
Mone^HeUii M»y«ai. CwlerCulSM Mcno. MckUcIIc, 

Arnti U'eaeiAh, Viotor Mmt, Uollat, Coruitmt 

jtrnv»u|ii. F, 2ftntouille, EdoUarJ SiirorreT Ifmc. NAViiimi^ 
Didler KavorTBi nonrl Fiiul N^nolfc Mile. Ajalmrurttfl Nindt 
UUe. Gei3avUVv« N^ntit. Allrctl Nomibumi. Chixln Niset, 
Q« 4 ton Porenlt Mint Fuentr F^Fmttmif.r, lime. PfEiffer- 
Dflpn'f E. J. FwU, J. IL PtMJiHnel, MEc- Jeaimo PaufitTidl, 
Ctuale* Procop, Mm* Aildlplie AogoatLii 

Xfmrt . itey^ VioUjr lEoli, Albert Richard. Pierre EiehArn, 
J’ulen IjTirEniUn Both* lime, ftath. I.ooicii Eo/* 

Mmc. Eoft Gaataji Rox^^t, tfcirooini Solird, Mme. SaianL 
jcMJi Samlret, Maie-Euulrct, IdUa. Eamlrct, LlraeL 

Sargtuit, MMc. Bcr&hA SetmEflR^r. Paul Sliitoih Sociiii 
Ccmtndo d«» Architectefl FriiUi^-Ulk dea A^]tlltK!4^ft 

■Uplom^ par }« (^nvmTLEmcittk Antoina SoedAu. Loiiiv 
aortfciB* Vietcr Fnirnfota Adrien Toudn, Gtatoft Tn^Ut. 
Manjuifl do VogUiSr CitarloB IVaUuD, Hme- Wallon. 

OEPic-i^iY.—Arcbitckinn Vercin ol Ecrlis, I'tof. Hnjw 
Bohr. Mbi Ecrg, Frail Borg. H. Jlerlepscli-Tjili’iidiyj, E. 
Erachmaiui. Frau brwslitiuinti* C. J. Bljhrtngk A. littfckuEr^ 
Fraulcin OUinaBen. B. Ehbardt, iLobori EikiMh* Emil 
PaiiKh, Thcgikff Ferber, Alfred Friibwirth, <itrl Gaiuc. 
Frail Gaum, Cml OenBen, FraHloln llarllia Gcrlmrdli 
H«ne GaBunar, Enron Henry you GufmiUl^ir Tliijodor 
OoMke* JuUu5 Hikhiehl, Jultaa HagerloriL, Fraa Hageduni, 
Chriatopb Kelli, Frani^in llebl* Jobannea HeM* AJfnKl 
BauMeri, Friiolom Haria Dr» Lad^Lg Hcrcbart 

Fnui KorclioTt Albert Hofmauu* AduE Hopfner, Piml 
Hnli«r, G* Antou Karcll, Ur. Enbcrt. Kajtdi, Fritz KOrtiif. 
Franz Erah, Ctul I*ithf. WTIbelni Uaiidiat, Frau 

Maiudmti CWl SlIliEeir. Frau IStdlcr. FrnaJelti E, MUllur* 
Ur. In(^ Uennann lluihcdiUh. Ludvig Seher, Hugo Piepn* 
Johanuea lladke. Carl Itaharat, Fricdriab ItainlJOtb, llorita 
Eii-a^bnhlt, Ku^n Boefl, JuUlu Itudil, Frau duilll» Buufl, 
FHcdricb Euppitl, Vi jibelni Sckletelieri Umno Sahnlic* Paid 
Scliuppau. Frail Stibuppan. Hetinulli tkliituter, Frau 
ftehaeter. Curl J3cliw»rtiwir, Frau SehwjLrtxDr, FfSfdrifili 
fiohwikc* Eduard Siedlor. ]>. lug- J- Sluhheri, Otto StllEm. 
George Sui(«ui-guth. Cwl Vnrlobr* Frwdrkih Vnlckiif, 

KuLUura. - {Jorrit von ArbeL Eduard Cuypera, Dr, 
I'. J. H. Cueparnt J. T* L Caypere, C. N. van Ouor* 
J. IL W, Loiiaiall, Mll«, Jeanne Pu^*eJ, C. T. J, Lwun 
Kk'beT, J* HwBinpt jun., J, A. Itopw, A- G.EzJi. Saltn, 
J. p.Wzn. Sink, J, A. Van fftmlten. jun.^dut btnjtk P- A, 
WBcldenbnrp, A. Wiblam Wwaiunann. Mme. WcijWmariin, 

UcjloahV. Akxaildnr da AlgOnr, HcM- do AignaTp 
Forcnei Bartolt. Imra Bonw. VihnuB Fothi, Imre Froncoabk 
Bfik KaktUK, IEeiiu* Efiilui Euitmicr* llm& Pniila Eotnunrr, 
Mme. Inna Kotumer* Jonw^f Komracr, B. Kiinztinlovieiu 
tilisabfiLb Sugy. VirpJ Nagy. Jalin Panor, OliTlef Podlirad- 
oaky, Hjula iifiiMiy. Frau I'auUii Handy, Jazaef Hklner. 
Imre T^lt. J- de Tdriaj, Knrmao EnJJint TitcliBUkii. 

[>orJu—William Bankn Owyther. 

iTAr-T*—lug Lorema Allicri, HodoEo Baldl, Slmo. Bixtdi, 
Artum Bald ini, lima, Boldlni. Giallu C^zare BarmvalB, 
Cav. Cc«rB Baronliai, Hive. Barapiini, MarkzLO Kduardn 
ConnioianN Oollegia TDaeoao dagU IngegueH e ArxihilaUU 
Chv, CaatauGtko GaEiiIhuujii FiUp^^ Galaaiii,Git]lk< MOigni* 
ComtUfludaLan GiaraniiL Plni, llmC, Ptni, Gat. FnOiiUtle 
Ikpioar^^Iilnti, Pled* Kobarto Biaui* Giorfclo 

Riualdi, Prvddeiit cd tlia BiMiiola d«gli loigegDeri dl 
ArsbbetiL Car. Ld{^ Tlnioad. 

JArax.—fk Chtij*. 

FqiA>D,—TliodiGEia SaonEor. 

PoUTVaan,—P. En F» Barbosa, Urns. DorboodL, A. B. 
AtL’ b&a. Beminda, llrao. Bortiindes, A. M, Cwk Compoa. 
A, P- D.GutTnara»,Jciio Lifuidc CanalthO, Prof.J^C- d'A,0, 
Lomo. JoiA loizoira. Slmo, Lcrpes, Pftrf. Talieim 

Lopefl. PimndBOti Carkw Forcnla, Arthur Ifuoel Ha(o, 


FnderiDO Angu9to Hibarrn, Jeh^ YcIIooo HnlgadD, Mme. 
BalgOilQ* Alczandcr F. Siuim. JiHid Alaaan.dra Eouirea, 
Ventura Totto, stme, Terra. 

Echola,—E, E>k£r, Count Paul Suzun Pmf. N. Tebljolr 

iktoni AraicA,—^ J. Bridgto. G. Bl, Jolin Cptirill, 
J. D, Clarko, Huljort 3, Fijutt, Ftedoriok O, Gr««n, Mrz. 
F, G, finwn* TbulUol Kcnry Hiudilii, WlUlaui Ldiiaa, 
OaYidge Pitts, AxOnjr Henry Efild, Walter Hcid. 3lra. Hdd* 
Tlirowoa Arthur Btiiddin, Erneat WiEmuii Slopcr, Tniia- 
AYuil Inatitula of Arotiitccte, Hubert Walker, William 
White-Cooper, Mrt- Whlte^CoopHr. 

SOCTV A-iraBiilA.^HDradD Affiiela y Lora* Domiilgo 
CarriL{Urh 

Hejuji,—Tuui&g G. Acebo y Iktortillo. Anibal Alvarea j 
Ainuroio, Pablo Aranda y Mine, Aranda, F, Arhoa 

y Treiiuuiti, J, Arroyo Itarandiaran, Jotm^uhn BumO' 
gOila y .AmigOr Eioardo di* Baatida. EaiiminLln Ekiiaaa ¥ 
Farracii. M- B- de QninljLna. CaluAM y Eabassa, Lula !l[. 
CitbolTo y Lapiedra. F. P. da lc« Cuhoa. B. Crrrtili y Moci- 
tnbblu, LmIh Elizablo. Aifrvd de la Eocalera y j\znhlard, 
AniimEu Farr^ y Ayniaridi* EnrlijUc Fort, Eamou Boltu^ 
Frezn y Malb&?, Hanrioia Jalro Mi Elan, Valenti n P. Eamon 
Latin Caaalie, (1, P't^ro Mathety Bmitiguoa, duau !Mayn>o 
y Cah<uuaEiia> Eduamlo ^Tercador y ^acAiialla, Pelayo 
Sli^iiolrirfcia, Mmr, ^liqualeremL SoleailDT' Ollor y Prulral, 
Alberto do Pnlaclo, Buenava Poltite y VtrA Etirii|ltc H«- 
puElafl y Vargaa* Vahmtin Eoai y Carhcnall, Mm a. lloea* 
Jowiuin Sald ana y Lujpez, Mine. SalJanO. Pahiu Halvat 
Ee|.ta-se, Jtonito Guitart Trulbh, Frandflco do L'rcola. Joeeph 
Urio&te y Vvliida, Mmo, Brioate, Mile. Criostr. £L V. BoHo* 
Salvador VaUiri j Pupurull, Alanufil Vijpv y March, Jn^ 
Vila£ii:^a y Ctlaiiliovne, Franco del YIEInr y CitmiDIIA. 
Tangtwut y Bantofi^. 

tiaKDi:^. — MagnuF Doliliuider, Mnie.Oahlaniler. ttadidfS- 
Enhiutn. if me. Eqlilom, Dagnian ErlcJwni, Sigfiid Eridizinr 
Mme. Nil* Fcyktnilni, Alfrei! ilolleratrOin. Willicljg E. 
Kltimmlug. 1. Tiiii|tlK>i'nT Eobod Jaoohi Tliorbitro, A N- 
ThurdiTi. lime. Thurdlji, Guntiive WicAmofl, Fqlke Zi^tter- 
yaI], Mmo- ZctlerValL 

Swrrztaihi,mi.— Fritz Stehlln. 

'rjiKiu]iia.- Alozandor North, Mlaa North, MTjw Adtdina 
North, 

Usurjcu ST\Ta«i or Akewca,—F rancii It, ,AUeu. M™. 
Ailiill* Mhia lycmtby Allen. Giorgc MettdetillAJI Andorecrn, 
Mre, Ikry Anderson. Mra, WillEaLm I", Andciwtr. Frank 
Cougec Baldwin, ilfil. Bald trim Johu Al, CaTrire, James B. 
C^h, itnbert CompboU IVIzon, Jun., Willlain R Eomea, 
William M. Ellicolt, Cbjulct B. FrMt. E. P- Goodrioh, 
William B, Ittiwir. Ura. llUWTr James T. Kelley, Mrt, Kelky, 
Albert Kolrf.'y, Mw, Eobwiy. Tbeodnrv Carl Link, Mr*. T, C- 
Link, Cliorlefl D. MAglnmz, W. B- Mundic, '1\ Nulan, Wni- 
ChurchiH Noland, Wra. Barclay IVcwinH, JihIos PcUnlugtuii, 
Ertvwi JolinniiBMll,Cliarie»HBrou]«Butan, Miae EIcouct 
Eutan, Mitw Khzala^h Enivi, John Downey Thoiniia, lira, 
L D. Thmnae, AlnrrTBon Huggins Vail. Oharleu Howard 
WaJW,Mr«. 0, H. Welker, C- A. WaJJlnKfont. Mra- WaUing^ 
ford, J, Foster Warner, Wtn. Cboiming Whitney, Peter 
Bonnett Wight, B. F- Willi*, John Detvreux York- 


Hygicae and Solubri^ in Dwelling 

The AssMintifln tar the Ppomdtion of Hvgiiine 
ani SnluliTitj' in DwnUiaga will hold iUt 2iiil Tnt-cr^ 
ofitioiiaj OociRma Lti Ge&ova 1mm 4th to tha 
10th ijisptemher nPXU The object of iha CongmiiS 
iipp*! to eompelebt pmftiasidtial men of uU 
cu.itiiir!aff—ATohibocts* doctoral and hjj?ionwts^—to 
deiil^rato in Cdinmon on the bc^t rnmns of 
omoliomtidg the sniuhrity of dwiilling-i. Thu 
foUdwing is AU oxime k fmui thb rmgr&iniiie 
arriiiigdi]i for tlw mooting ht Genova 
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A. l>WK4J!tTJ-El(lt!K5n. 

/, IK {tniddia «Jj!iJi)r —SabjL'^itA to 

l>«tn!ai«il: Iff) tha hoD^ltyj of B^rvnnt^; (ft) lha i^aii^grr of 
dndti^fFuutK} (iKtA ; (i*) tht htHuinif of cfupLaltertr "^oolci, Ac. 

iiKiion II. TForiTw^n^ji /.ruvJ'jiHf;;.— (o) TliBlr itiitri- 
buiJon in citioH- (ft| Tha meitn^ uf irumrioB tlifur wholr- 
and fc) Ttn ruMf of pqbfie Kiitfaoritjeg 

ind JmvAf? odtoii in Ihe Uuittar. (rfl Dincaealan of lha 
qnpfltioo ol KArd^fiu iumi (ilol^ rd (fmtmii for irnYkinaii^i 
COlirq^au. 

&fCfuHi IIT, Murnl Th* flepapuldltotl 

of country dj«trfctti, (ft) Tha honainK (if firiuUODV? 
KrtAttlB actJ laltouTom f:«KioiitiiJ 7 ur hnnnulio), Thi- 
□oceuity of itlndyhig thi* fioKrUtHJ tboroughlj ni Ltmi 
of lt)i< hdUimg of tbo working ciifHaa in (o) Ilia 

itufiortuc-a or iqiraitdEng knowMgig ol iho kwi of hi-Aith 
amongst the tuiumitry. 

&. Ijouttisfun ijm or Aa«i^rt.T. 

Setlion n\ rumiMh^d and if at A mbjeef 

of RT'^-al irapcirtBjice in coanlrica Tigit«d b'r numBrooi 
lourialiL 

^^irfion t d Itof^iaU . —SaniititT conditionfi oetessaiy In 
hcHpiCAlJi, (LsirlDmiL, ^nnuloriiiiniL.' Special nlLaniion gir^uk 
to tha meiuta of inatuiug the difllnroctlon of mati'rinUi- 
aborU, linen, Ac. — Buiployed in hoapiokld. lurfora tlioy (tia 
SoJd or sant awnyn 

SeeftOK VL IfiiitaFif ISiiahJiiiiin^tita.— The prnont 
tniM of bamclta ; Ulc gDunr&l cunUillotift ihej ilujuld 
fal£l in pDlittlan to olimnte and coiintrj. 

tSnrfiofl T7f. Puftitr fl^llU and /niifujiftriaf KiiabtifS- 
ovntd.— Aafeiimcai lo thr hygUnto Mltoilion nnd con- 
stmaiion of thcAtn», canofoi roomd, lecturv LaJlt* law- 
oonm^ wvrfksho^M, shopi, fmckirlH^ Ac, 

-SerfioH I III, ifckool-htmvE... — V'tUnlfuti of the air in 
puhlio and privala ■chool-rooiua nud how lo reincdT iu 
Sadti m-f mtuteh pf hygieni< lu Lhu ro^ot 

and inaj he TiRiled with lieneAl brj' fore(ra congnmaJataL 
raikom on tha dtihooblinuM and bcnnling-aohootfr 

win be read and diJuJiieetih 

C. Moyaupv asd TEMroatov Itwxt,r4}Eaa 

SK-fRrM IX^ Meant of TbnavrI.— Special pajiera tm mil- 
way carriage!, irama and itwuttcra. If tbew ore anj on 
eucli subjeeta na the aleantmeiie of tbo itt taste, the eliiering 
away of dJrt, and the dual quMtlofl, they will bo iutduded 
In thia ikooLion. 

n. Abt isii Dacoiunm tw Bepittow to the 
WnouceoiusBfiii nj Bouden. 

A"- Iterw to wtielionitt fb/ eoMdtlioKi of 

old quartm m foicn or eitjf r?r the Hrohunvnfr nf thf 
}M*t wAifr nf tht imne flW prriwdrtjj thtir ffictureiqsr 
and erf I j fie eAtmic/i'r. TbEa handing tpaakt far Jtaelf, and 
mciwda ( 0,0 4]:Hft*t[on oftall nuacd in the m^nda ol artiste 
and hygiuDiaU One may alw trace the evolution ul the 
decoraUva arte under the Influcou of hysknln. 

K. HAYrTjknv An^utxiDTaiL'nnji. 

Seethm XL Sonifffr^ Of^tM, StalitticM, - 

Sanitary certilicalCA. Umn this Sectloti, urhlab. will owupy 
iterlf *lth hy;tii‘'jile lej^Wian, poUh Tejrjlnlions. aBiRlilaty 
alDctv, wlatisUca, and aanlifiry certifimtiia, wil] devolve lha 
dehcalc taalf pf procuring a Kanction for the prinrlplca lin, 
tWHioil hy the other seetiona; of atadying the legiaktive 
mcnilirca employed in dlfTercnl cooQLrlea and cEUnf Irwthe 
of enforcEmi “u ail ibe eletncutaTy Inwa nf healtli j 
and of impiirlnji: inta- what can belt bo dniio In eaaei' where 
State InteTTCoUim la eidted fur. 

Beatles tlio ftMtifJtuil inioQiting^fi, gcitoml 
hit« beam for tluj dkemaion ol th* (ol- 

latrihif subject? : — ' 


(i.) Tho necessity and meftnii tjf ttic trBjmfnnna- 
tioi) of nnheAlthy blocks df hotiscs iti dities. 

(u.) The Application of sadibiTy legiybtidd in the 
case of uqli^lthy ^tretlingn. 

(iiin.) Fly^rknic 0yutemfl of lieitiagf. 

The CoiamitUie bape to ocgoiiiaB' au exhibition 
of iDodek of bo 0.809, bygienio Appmntim^ pi ads, 
stAtistica. etc*, and modola of the moat rooent 
cunstructfop of railwity carruig^. 

VaTioua fotaa, receptions, And nxcorsioiu are 
being nrmiiget]. 

rDoludrxl on the Intcmatidnol Coimurittce are 
Mr. John Belcher. .\,B.A., Preiiuhnt 
Mr* T. E* Clollcatt, Frdfkfrfni Kfeci * and Mr* 
Edwin T, TIdllt Ficf^PresiVewf, 

Tho PmaifleDt of tho OoDgresB is if. tTiiiUanina 
Fatio, and tho Gonoral SoemtaryT to whom all 
commnniiciitiDna shouir] be aildnessod, iL Albert 
WnariH, 1 ^ Raa dea Moiilina, GEmova. 

Mr, TBcmaj Hardy 00 the Restoration of ChtuxJics. 

A t A recent meeting of the f^ocie^^ for the Pro¬ 
tection of Ancient Bnildinga a j^par on the 
reservation of out old ebureh huildinga was read 
j Mr. Thomss Uanly, the eminent novolist, who, 
it will bo jramemljeried, started life as an arnhitect, 
end won tbe Institute Sliver ^fetlal for an EKB 3 ,y 
in im ' 

Mr, in the course of bis Paper, ol^served 

that it might i»6 tmo tbat onr more intdligent 
architects now knew the hotter way, anil that 
damage was limited largely to uuBOr bnildings and 
to obsenra places. Hut, continna it did, despite 
tbo eCbrta of their Society j nor did it sobri over 
likely to stop til I all tainporing with ahronidcK in 
atone was forbidden by law, and all opemtioos 
hearing on llieir repair perinitteil only trader the 
ftjea of properly (juaMod loapectora. 

The difBcuZty wltich they oncouoLered on tho 
thnjsholfl in respect nf church oonwirvation wna 
the fact that Lbs building was held in two con- 
trftdictoiy lights, and wiw re«jiiired for two inoom- 
pAlibb purposes. To the inmimlsent tbs chtiiob 
was A workshop or lalnrAtOry; to the andij^aary 
it wnfl a reUa To tho pariah it was a nUbty r to 
the ouiaider it was a Inxiny, How ooitld* they 
unite there huiHJinjiBtihlea? The Author went on 
to refer to HTintonnesa in bodily pulling down ao 
old church that a more stylish one might be 
erected, tbu ahifting nf old windows and other 
details irregularly Hpoced, and to -'monutnoDta} 
ptUK- i n-thB-cnrner,'' A pmpo* of this, ho said that 
one would Uku to know If any note had been kept 
of the original piieition of Milton'a monmnunl in 
Gripplegato Chiuob, which* ho believed* had heon 
moved more tljan onee* and if the p^^tion of his 
rifled grave was nnw known. Continuing, Mr, 
Hardy, after dwelling upon tho misUkes of bnilders 
and tbci ahuees in the rebangiiitg of bells, ask^ 
why tbo oM sots of ehimea Ua?l Ijoon retnovi^ from 
nearly all the country ohurebse. The midnight 
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Tmjfarer, in pOBsiug dong tbe «tc<?ping vilbgn or 
town^ VTAa oheonxl fcy the ootburat of a slumblinff 
tune, which [w-HfseAsed Lbo lulded ohiLcin of being 
heedcx] probabl>' by nn ear but bis own^ ilut one 
rnight go Imif ucr.uiit Euglnnid taiA hear no cbiniet; 
at nudnigbl now. 

Another abuse of eccioEiJiaLical fabrics woa that 
arising from tbo fixing of Cbrifitouid tleeonitionjf. 
The batinlion of joimg ladies to whom the docking 
with holly and ivy was usEially antnistcMl acoriicd 
to be possessed with the fixed idea that lauin might 
bo driven* not Only iniooLd oak and into the joints 
of the masonry, but into the freestone iUelf, If one 
only hit hard eoongh* Ho lately found a fifteenth' 
century arch to have au^fered more damage during 
the Inst twenty yearn from this cniiso than during tt^ 
provious Cvo hundjod of its exieUiince* Itc&tonition 
wiig practically objectionable and Avell'nigh iinpos’ 
si hie, and) moroaver, was fatal to human; interesh 
Snrao might bo of a different opinion ■ but he 
thought that the daningo dono to the sentiment of 
association by roplaccmont, by the rupture of oou' 
tinuity, was mainly wliat tuaile the enormous hiss 
the countiy' had sustamer] from its eovonty years of 
church restoration so tntgie and deplorable. The 
protection of an ancient eclifico agininst renewal In 
fresh materials wno, in fact, oven tnore of a social 
— be migiit say hunuiDe—duty than an Rsthotic 
one! it xvas tbo presorvation of niemorio^ hifltory, 
fftUowehip, fmtemitiotr, Hy a curious irony* tho 
parts of a church that hod sufiertyl tbo most com¬ 
plete ohlitontion wero those of tbo clcsoat pereoiial 
ralation. Tboir duty lay in organising reslatanco 
to the ontliuriasm for newness of those prioata and 
churchwardens who tegarded a church aa a sort of 
villn., to bo mndi> conveniont and faghinnable for 
the occnpicra of tho moment. 

Tht A.A, Evenius Contiaimtion School. 

Tho report which appenrod in some oi tbo 
building journals that the evening studio of tbo 
Architectural AHSociation is to b* closed lh contra- 
dieted by H. Tanner, Jnn., lion. Soerotary of 
ihu AsBOciation. This, ho saya, is by no means 
the ease* The .K,k. Ckinncil hoa for some tinio 
post liad under oonnideraliLin the advigaUility of 
amalgaumting tbo evening fitudio (formerly con- 
ductCHl by Mr* W* fj. B. Lewis) with the evening 
enntinnation school. With the two schools under 
!>>cparato heads there has boon much overlapping, 
and from a financial ou well as an educational 
point of riew tho new ucheme, it is stated, will be 
Hd i‘ftiilAgtan.ns to oH fltuduntfi, os provision will bo 
mado, not only for studi^nta who have passed 
thraugh the day sebool, but for those students who 
arc engaged in oftiecs during tho daytime, as well 
as for those w'ho wiab to prepare for Iho Institute 
examinations, or are desarons of taking up Bepnnile 
suldccte In design or constniCiion. The new 
urraogemont, Mr Tanntr explains, wiU provide 


evening instruction w'hich will supply tba wants 
of all gradca of students without disturbing tbo 
smooth w'orking of tho echeme of conllnuaiis ^tudy. 

Proposed Natiooa] CoUecliou oJ Drawings of 
Architecture. 

The proposal to form a National Collection of 
TJrawings of Architecture, mention of which was 
mode in the Joua^tAL for lOlh Morcb, is beginning 
to aaaunie pmticitl shape, the author! lit Iho 
Viotoria anfl Albert ^lufeuin having eonsentod to 
bouse tho oolU'otion in the Art Library at South 
Keosingtcin. The idea, it will be remcmlHiredt 
owes ilfl incoption to tho Bpiera Tostimoaial Coni- 
mitloe, and Mr. Spiers himself ^vo gubetaiitial. 
support to the scheino by presonting the liatance. 
amounting to £79^01 his Teatimooijd Fund, in uid 
of the projecL T^rafeasor %V. R. Lethaby and Mr. 
It. "W, Schultz have now issnod a circular on 
LhIuiU of the Committeo, which runs oa follows 

Owing to the luck <tf any urgonisod scheme for 
the collection of urchitcctiiral drawings, nutufirQua 
^ts of moaf^ured draxvinga of old hirildings, funn¬ 
ing izi tbemaelves valtiabio historical njcords, have 
bean lost or degtroywh ^tnei many otbora am prac¬ 
tically iimoccssiblo to students. ^fiLgnificent work 
has been dene during the last fi[t 3 ' years by young 
architects aud others, in making accurate drawings 
of old bnildings, both at homo and abmai], and, aa 
many of these bnildings have since been destruyful 
or malermlly altered, these drawings iu somo cairns 
form tbo only record of their origuiul doHign and 
armugement. 

It hoe long been fob that tlrawings of this nature 
should bo carefully colleckMiI and ho used for future 
Fnfertnc 0 ,aiid the Committee chargoil with arrang¬ 
ing a tostimoniid to Mr. Pheu.’^ Spiers last year 
looped to have been abb to initiate such a scheme 
os part of the tesriuiouiuL This was found to bo 
Impracticable, but Mr. Bpiere has since come for¬ 
ward, and, of his own free will, put aside thft 
money balance of Ihp testimonial as tho uiioleLis 
of a fund for dealing with tho matter, snd be has 
invited a small cattLmUUxi Wi ntssUthiin in organis¬ 
ing and arranging a scheme* 

As it 19 felt that such a collection should lie as 
freely aoccHaibb as possible to eveTyono, the autho- 
ritii s of the Victoria and Albert Muticimi at Hoatb 
Kensington were approiu^hed to ascertain if tho^^ 
would bo willing to take over and honae such a col¬ 
lection in their library under reasonable conditions* 
VVe are pIcAStHl to sa^' that arrangements liavn now 
been eomplEiEted, whereby the collection will be 
deposited in the Art Library at South Kensington, 
and any oontrilmtora of drawings w-ill be recognised 
as donuts conjointly with Mr. Spiers' Committee, 
and will be entitled to tho doners' privileged of the 
mnsouiD. While tire drawings will loi accci^sible 
to students for pnrjnsca of stud^', and cam lio 
copied under this Lg^, thev will not be available 
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for publication by other than the author during 
his lifetime, without his permission. 

The Committee feel sure that architects who 
possess such drawings only require to be made 
aware of the existence of a definite scheme for 
collecting and adequately bousing the same, in 
order to present their drawings to the collection. 
In most cases such drawings, having served their 
original purpose, are rolled up and never looked 
at, being ultimately either lost, destroyed, or for¬ 
gotten. The collection will not be confined to 
drawings of old work, but will include within its 
scone the following:—Records of important public 
buildings and of works by eminent architects down 
to the end of the nineteenth century; photographs 
of buildings which no longer exist, or which have 
been materially altered; and sketch-books of 
deceased architects of repute. 

The Committee's address is 14, dray’s Inn 
S^iuare. _ 


REVIEWS. 

LIVERPOOL STUDENTS' SKETCH-BOOK. 

Vitrtfolio of Mensured bji StudtHitof tkt Sehoot 

of ArehitfCturt, Vmivmtity of lAttrpooi. }*riu to 
BHhteribfrt 12«. Qd. is roluaw; fo th* general pubtie 
16 «. ntL 

In a circular explaining this work Professor 
Reilly says that be is proposing to issue yearly, in 
folio form, somewhat similar to the Sketch-Book 
of the Architectural .Association, a selection of 
measured drawings made by the students in the 
Liverpool School of Architecture. As these 
students are at most of three years' standing, and 
the majority but of two, it may not be possible to 
attain t > the high standard of draughtsmanship 
achieved by the Association Sketeb-B^k. 

No book of this precise kind, devoted to measured 
surveys of notable buildings, seems as yet to have 
liecn issued. In time, th^fore, those volumes 
should form a very valuable record. 

The first nnmbtf of the publication contains a 
complete external surv ey of the following buildings, 
with detail drawings to a largo scale: The Town 
Hall, Liverpo)!; the Customs House, Dublin ; the 
Senate llouae, Cambridge; the Palace of the 
Petit Trianon, Versailles; the Palace of the Grand 
Trianon, Vermillea; the Orangery, Kensingt .n 
Palace. 

The scliume proposed has been admirably carried 
out. The subjects have been well selected, the 
drawings are straightforward and clear, and the 
size of the volume is liandy. It la, however, 
scheme itself which calls for tlte grootest praise, 
and I hope that the success of the present volume 
will lean to its having many successors and 
imitators; above all imitators, for the proper 
publication of the results seems a necessary com¬ 
plement to the production of measured drawings 
of buildings. Amongst the many eduealioiiU 


subjects calling for consideration one of the most 
pressing seems to be as to the return that is made 
in service for the largo aggregate sum of money 
which is yearly spent in architectural prizes and 
stndcntslups. Putting aside for the time any 
question as to the principles which shoold govern 
students' designing-competitions, and considering 
only the one of encouraging the study of old work, 
I feel, and I know that others—probably many— 
feel, that there has been very great waste in the 
past—waste of efibrl and waste of results.^ With 
all our travelling and measuring, the labour of 
scores of hands ov'er seventy or eighty years, little 
has been systematically studied, nothing has been 
systematically recorder Students, of necessarily 
little experience, in manv cases go where they like, 
draw w^t they like, ani^ do what they can with 
the sketches they bring back, treasuring them for 
a time, neglecting them after a time, and ultimately 
leaving them to ^ destroyed. 

I will not hero attempt to work out a view of 
what might be done by an organised plan and 
busineasliko record, but 1 venture to say that wo 
want something like a Royal Commission" to 
make suggestions for rendering our educational 
endowments more productive. 

W. R. Lkthauv. 


MINUTES. XVI. 


At the Sixteenth Oenend Meetin<{ (Ordinary) of llie 
Seteion 1005 00, held Monday, S5th Jane ioOO, at 
8.15 pja.—Present: Mr. John Belcher, AJLA., in the 
Chair; 52 Fellows (Inclndlng 10 members of the Cooneil), 
22 Asiiociates (indoding 1 member of the Cooncil). 1 Hon. 
Fellow, 5 lion. Assoolatas, and namoroas visitors: the 
Mlnntea of the Meeting held 11th Jane 1000 ^p. 4S%5] 
were taken as read and signed aa ooriect 

‘Hie (dlowing Fellows, attending for the finl time slriee 
their election, were formally admitted by the President — 
via. Robert ShekIcUm Dalfoar, William Adam Forsyth, 
Charles Ueary LOhr, Hogfa l*atriek Gavrin Maule, Percy 
Robinson. 

The Hon. Secretary formally announced the decease ol 
Andrew Moeeley and Philip Wilkinson, FelUttCM [eee 
JopAMAL I6lh June]. 

The I*reslil«nt delivered an Add revs on the Presenution 
of the Royal Gold Medal, Uie gift of His Majesty the 
King, to Sir Ijiwrcncc Alma-Tn^ia, O.M., It A. fW.!'’.!; 
and Sir Lawrence, having been duly invested wiUi the 
Medal, replied in acknowledgment of the hooonr. 

Sir Uwrenee fnrUier addressed the Meeting on the 
subject of the cidleeiion of photographs and engravings of 
his pictnres which ha Itad kindly Unt for exhibition on 
the oocaskm. 


j j «—. , I MM J-rttuunt, 

by Mr. J^n SlaUr fF.], the thanka of the 
Institute ^ voted by aeelamaUon to the onlgoiiig Preai- 
dent for bis conduct of the affairs of the InsUiute daring 
his oceupanev of the Chair. 

The Preeidenl having briefly repUed. the proctwiings 
closed, and the Mreting eppsraUd at 9JS0. 


tion 

rest 


This reads like a complaint, hot that la not my Intrn- 
: I mean my own waste of early study amongst the 







]L\(;i*:i.LENX’E IN ARCHITECTVRE. 

ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 1905. 

Hy Professor Aitciiison, R.A.. 

ria-r rneuDCXT wnrAi. oou> unttxuunr. 

T he iinportanco of arebitwAure to a nation is commonly overlooked ; but that it should 
lie overlooked is astounding, for to a person visiting a country new to him recent 
buildings alone show how great the country then is, and old buildings show the great¬ 
ness that it once reiiched. 

The privilege of the visual fine arts is to present a lesson to everyone that can be under- 
8too<l without study. Painting and sculpture preserve the appearance of the beauty, the 
vigour, the intelligence and determination of the people, as far as these can be shown by form 
and colour; but architecture alone shows the nation’s wealth and pretensions. 

In the case of buildings on high ground not built by slave lal)Our each stone has pruliably 
cost its weight in gold, and the impressive or elegant appeanince of public buildings pre¬ 
supposes a nation that contains, or has contained, men of great mental and imaginative 
powers; and when sublimity has been reached in the monuments all cultivated beholders 
admire and even envy them. The highest snow-capped mountains, the widest and swiftest 
rivers, Uie loftiest cataracts, the deepest ravines, the greatest stretch of plain, the vastest 
and deepest forests, nay even the most appalling volcanic eruption or devastating flood, 
only sjieak to us of the jiowers of nature, while buildings are essentially the work of man. 
Even the hypafthral temple of Stonehenge gives us a lofty idea of what so feeble a creature 
as man can do, even in a savage state, when fired by a great motive; what, then, ore our 
feelings when we meet with the works of the most distinguished race this earth has yet seen 
—the Greek—wliich arrived, in architecture at least, the nearest to perfection, while the 
Acropolis of .Athens b an ideal site ? Mighty masses of marble have lieen got up the hill 
of the Acropolb, and lieen put together os M. Beuld says “ like a piece of cabinet vrork,” 
and endowed with a |>erfection of form that has been the despair of all subsequent ages. 
Most architectural students when they have first appreciated the exqubite beauty and 
simplicity of the Grecian Doric have said, like St. Augustine, “ Cursed be those who say 
our goo<l liefore us,” and think that if the Greeks had not invented the Doric, “ I should 
have done so,” deceived by its great simplicity to think it easy, while the envious and 
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blockhead]} tell ub it la u copy from Beni Hofiaan* The woodent in Bergoasoii givea an idea 
which the Gfeek architect may have taken a hint from, ttnd hy hts luri has rendered it 
uuh^ue. With bO splendiil a site aa the Acropoliswe can hardly wonder at the admirn' 
tion it has eacited; but it is not till wo are there that we cEtn isee the |>erfflctioti of ite 
Architecture, 

Even now in its niiiied state the Ionic columns of the portico of the Erechtheum are some 
of the most beantifnl things I have ever seen, while the whole plain flunk of the Erech- 
thenin hluKing lu the simshine und coiilmstlng with the projecting and shaded fimall caryatid 
temple at the end produces one of those effects that are rarely seen and can never he forgotten. 
The only thing that the ItomanB ever built that can in any way compaie with this Greek 
work at Athena is the interior of the Pantheon, believetl to have been built for Hadrian by 
ApoUodorue of Ihimaflcus^ whom Hadrian ia anppoged to have had iioi&oued for jeering him 
ji1>oet his design for the Temple of ^'enua and Home. 

I think if any of the Rtudents will ask themselves what they firet did in going to ii foreign 
capital, they will say it was to look at the architectural monuments, and I think this ie not 
confined to architectural students, but is common to almoet every vieitor, whether he atuiak 
Iho langnagfi or no* Evaiy' person on his first visit to a country wants to see slgna of ita 
greatncKs, and this graatnees Lb usoaLly Bhowii in its capital hy Uie splendour of ita temples, 
jjalaues, and public buildings. On my first visit to Spain I travelled through from Paris to 
Madrid, bnt nothing in the shape of buildings impressed me there, and it was not till I saw 
the splendid Cathedral of Toledo with ita walls draj>ed with the tetters of prisoners escaped 
from their A ruble and Moorish masters that the former greatness of Spain burst U|X>n mo. 
At Cordova Abd'd-Pahman^a great mosque is one of the most ustoiiisfaiug buildings in iho 
world, astoniahiug uet only from its vasUiess, hut for its oddness, as it is made up of piecea 
of architecture tom from Iho churches then exletiug* It was at the o|Kmiug of this motMiuo 
that Abd-ebitahman, the last of the Ommiades, boosted of the superiority of tho Moslem 
faith ever Christianity, and prophesied that Christianity would soon be awaUgwod up by 
Islam! 

Farther on one got to Bovillo and saw its magnificont cathedral, one of llie grandest 
ciitiiedrals in the world, with the Giralda cloBe hy inhabited by docks of scrcauimg Imvvke, and 
the line platareeque buildings in the town, so called from their Iwing worked like gold or silver 
[date* After this ray next visit was to the Alhambra, that sploiidlii ruin of Arabic and 
^[oonsh magnificence in one of the most enchanting positions in the world, wdiero the 
[)crfumefl of the orange and kuuori bh>ssum and the oriental jasmine arc waft€<l hy I he ctxjl 
broDses of the Sierra Nevada through the uugiaifed window h of the Tuccador of Lindaroxa. 
This lx>udiiiir of the Sultana is Imrdered with black tilos wonderfiilly inlaid w'ith verses from 
the Koran cut out of white tile. 

To pass over the education tiiat the executiou of fine masonry and caning gives to&Uoala 
of men. Even a great tomb may not only hand down the name of tho ileail but become a 
generic word and [ireaerve the name of the person who caused if to bo built as well* IfVhen 
Mausultis died and his w'ldow had his sijLendid tomb built, it gave the generic name of 
mausoleum “ to all such buildings, and preserved the mime of his wife Artomisia who had it 
V uilt. 1 lUiiy safely say that every lad and loss in Scotland knows her name, but tliut is owing 
U> the great jioeL Bums:— 

** On0 Qneen S.rltluiillL, M oltl toU, 

Wlitm d*priv^<l b*T huibuu] m haH. 

Ill rixpfrfA Injr tbf! bvt fttiil Jtffoetiotj be'tl skuwil ht>r, 

8ha r«duQ'4 tiim bo 'divit tnd dwlt up iLa pawtter." 
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Martial nttribul^B tho Colosseum to DomL- 
tittii, iihbougli uBaally attributed to Titus ; — 

'' kl ihe Cuiiui tuwn I m 
Ilfl mnUboltiuiD. baaid^Dfl in Lho skr; 

In Cw«ar^4 lUnphitheklrC' una ^inwfi 
Those rival gloric* nil ci.nublneil in 

Lorenzo do’ Me(,Uei, ewUed tho Mugniftcoiit 
(1»orn 144S, died 1-192)^ bod u large eoilection of 
antique dgures aud other sculpture and anti- 
qulllea wliicli were dispOMd in favourable places 
in bis garden, aud being a man of acute mind, 
somewhat of a poet and dilettante^ be ia said to 
have observed the! the Tuscan sculptors were 
noL HO g<K)d as Cie Toscan painters, and after 
getting Bertoldo dl Giovanni^ IbinatoLlo’a bead 
man, to auperviae Uio antlijues in bis garden 
rqieiied It to young artists fur etudyj and offered 
prizes for the best studies,, Bertoldo supervisuig 
tho students’ work and givdog tbom advice^ 
Lorenzo do* ^IcxHoi also bad a great collection of 
engraved gems in bis house^ Lorenzo applied 
to tho Gbirlandajofi to sand their two best pupiii^ 
to bis uciuloinyj and they neut him Michelangelo 
^ind Francesco Granacci. Lorenzo was so much 
struck by the inteUigence of Michelangelo that 
be put him up in bis patace, and be dined there 
every ibry with uU the jurets^ pbllosopbars, 
and other groat men that dineil there, ITero 
it is eaid he iiuulo the aci:[miml4iUco of fiavonii- 
rolu. 

It has been often said ibat if w'e bad 
aaotber Mjvcenas and another Augustus wo 
should not want now Vergils and Honices, 
Wtiotber this l>e true or not I cannot Siiy, but 1 
can say that if the Lngliab people bud been as 
inseneible to poetiy as they ore to arcbitocture» 
we should never have had a Tannysonj n Swin- 
buriiB^ or the Browumgs, 

Tliorc has been a good deal of moderu 
Gothic huildiug, but it strikes our eyes ua the 
conversation, of t>eo]ile who confined themselves 
to the Unguage of Pieru Flougbmau and 
Chaucer; but in France there has lioen an ad- 
^iiucc^ as we see in the bosilique of S'otre l>ame 
de Fourviores from the designs of M. Bossaii, 
carried out by M, Sainte-Murio Forrim 1 saw 
the bosUicu a great many years ugo, and it was 
striking tuid original, and with the suavity of 
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f^ood modQm work. M. Kamte^MArii?: Perrin bae 1>een ammblo €iiough to send me the photo¬ 
graphs ot it whit^h 1 reproduco hero. 

1 wish to impress on people's minds Ihut l^ocanse A youth has wit cnoiigh to learn to 
shoe A horse or juitch n kettle, it does not follow that he can Iso taught to become a divine 
jKiet or a divine architect. 



«;TtlLB-Dj(14I Ilf muirituSt 
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WlfAT U M. OFFrCE OF WflltKS IS DniXG FOK HTSTOKTCAL BFILDINGS 
_ IN scutlant:k 

By W. Th Ouhieivr, F.S.L, F.S.A.Scnt. 

PUHTiTJit, AjuiRTnirt ifiniL Bcmujfb ta ti.Hii uvTtcn: nr wojcEp^ 

Read Ixfore the Edmburg;^h ArichltectnmJ Assoditionf iTtb Jonujiry igod. 

T he obj^t of this Pap0r U to afford the arelntfleturnl profession and tbe public an 
appartunity ol knowing whut is being dono with reference to the national his- 
torjcfll baildJngs of which the Govemment l>epartment I represent tius charge^ 
It ifi, I venture to thinks neither right nor wise on the part of on oflicifll of the public senuce 
to avoid reaeonafde public inquiry into work carried on for the general good; and 1 am 
glad to havo this opportunity of affording such infonoation as T am able to give with 
reference to n subject which forms no iDconsiderabk pari of tny olheial duties, and which is 
a moet interesting and pleaeont pcraonul study. 

The scope of tny Paper is to limited to a sliupU eKplauation of what the standing 
of OUT Department la in relation to these hietoric hnUdinga and remains, an finsmeration of 
them, and a few remarks upon what we hare been doing lately, with some 11 lustrations. 
1 shall endeavour to avoid questions of historical or architeclnml cntieLsm, not because these 

rvinl Si«rl*<, V(il. XIII. No. 1T.-jA Jntj ||ii»a. g q 
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would iHi of littit) intarast, but as lyiug outaido the scope and intention ol the Paper* T feel 
also that I should be uuijualified to lecture uiioti the eubject from that sfandpoinl until I 
had been able to devote much more time to personal research and inspection tbati 1 have 
hitherto lieen able to spare since taking charge of our Scottish Branch two years ago* 

It may l)e well at the commencement shortly to define the sense in which the 
term nistoricat BuildingB is intended to J>e tised : Only those buildings will Ire referred 
to which are of national and architectural character^ and which are, in flome seuae, under 
the control of Ilia Majesty's Office of Works. Buch buildings may well be considered as 
national truaanrea for which a Government slionlil be held responsible, such responsibilitj 
being that of & trust wliich ought not to he avoided or nbnised. It ap]>ears as though 
in all civilised countries there were a goneml awakeiiing to such national reeponsibilitv, 
and within the bst few days I have observed with pleasure that one of I he subject 
for discussion at the International Congress of Architects to hold in London in 
July next is that of the rimponaibilitioa of a Government in the couservutiun of national 
monumoiils* The neglect of such natiuaal treasures is analogous to the neglect of a family 
estate by a profligate pfler^ wdioee conduct would Iw universally condemned did he allow' tlio 
family manBious itud estates to fall hilo decay without thought or care for those who would 
succeed him. All architects and antii|uarkns must be glad to see a growing interest on 
the jmrt of the general public m this ijuofation, for only tho enlightenment and improved 
artistic flense of the public con enable any floverninent to taka efficient control and enforce 
the necessary provisions for the consorvation of such Imildingfl, 1 have only time to refer 
merely to the fact of recent legislative action in other HuropOim countries* Those interested 
wDl find that u great deal has been done within the last few years in France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and Italy ; and our Iwtrned member, Prolesaor Baldwin Brown, has recently 
puhliBhed a book upon ** The Cate of xAnciout Moonmonls," wliich deals especially with the 
reBpouflibility of Govemments. and shows at length what hiis been done witbin recent years. 

At tho last liitemationol Congreae of Architects, held at Madrid in t£)0], a resolution 
was pas^ Cfillmg for the establishmoot of A9x«iyciationB for the Proteotton and Proserva* 
lion of ^^ational Architectural Afonuments in all countries, and it was suggested that such 
Associations should co-openite for mutnai aeaislance. It was also suggested that a com¬ 
prehensive Inventory of the architcfllurol treftaures of Europe should l>e made; and it 
wotild certainly seem that the preiiaration of euch an Inventory is a necessary first step in 
Llie iliroction reijiiireib Almost every Eoropeiiii country except our own is biking action in 
tho preparation of these olllclal Catalognes of National Monimionts ; and surely every possible 
moans shouM I® used to encourage Bimilar action in this couiury. 

Scotland is rich In historic remaing of arehitoi tural monuments of the past, but tlia 
greater numlier of tbeae are under no ofiicial cognisance and subject to no official control. 
It appears to mo tbal the work of the National Art Survey of Beoilond deserves special 
notice and recognition in thin connection. I cannot imagine a more jiraiscworthy scheme 
than that of encouraging architectural atudenU, under jiro^Ter guidance, systeniaticallv to 
measure and sketch the more important architectural remains. If these are lubuUled aud 
published in due course they will be of immense value for reference when the official 
inventory is compiled* 

Tho historic buildings anil remains over whieh our Depin'linem baa dire*>l 
I® classified under two lieadH 

(1) Buildii^s vested in the Department; and 

12) Architectunil and aniiijuuriaii remains of which the CommisBionorfl of H M \V t 
are custodiaiia under tlie Andenl Monument. Aelu. It is uow, liowe™. cerogniued timt other 
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Goverament DopartineuLH vrluch cariy out buildiiig workft refer to tlie CommJeeionery of 
H.M, Worka casea ^bich affect oDciont buildlnga of an arohitectural character, as, for 
InBtance, the AVar Bepartroent with reference to Edinburgh Castle, Stirling Castle, &c,; and 
the Admiralty Department in the case of BosytU Caatle, a proposed restoration of which will 
present Ly he shoa'n. 

Those buildings which fall nnder the class of projierties rested in the Department are of 
chief arohitoctural interest, and with those i slmlL principally deal; but it may be of some 
interest to enumerate those aTchsologica] remains of minor character, so called Ancient 
Moimmonts ” in Scotland, of which we are custodians. The litit of such reiiiams comprisea:— 

!•—Akciknt Monumests to wuicjt me Ancirxt Moxcmests PaoTKc-nox Act (1882) api'UEs, 

ASD WHICH UAV15 BKES TaKKX tK CUUIMJK OV II*M. OrRJCK OF WOUKS- 

OcrtrjrT¥. 

Tho cacflliir willed atrpetures cjUlod ^Edln's Had/' on 1 „ , * . . 

Cockbam IjLw . 

TIiq Sntiili forU, on the htUs, caJlfid' ^ The UlfititE und 1 

WhUo C«lhBrtbmii *■ [ rortEKtirc 

llw t^ctati Tuwer* Kl Gbofilg InrttfnEM . 

Tho Stones of CallerniUi » < , . « . . Boh , » 

Tlie UorRh of Clirknriioi. . t^brlland . 

Tho Piotjolk Tower ni Maoiui, in BhoUptnd * * * . * 

The InkiOTitKxl eloh foriuorb on ihe loiubilda JeudiDR | . v - 

fnitn Wigtoo to Whkihorn, bat now in Whithorn Krloij . i Ewimhiro 
Two Mtooew, with inchicd croeMM, on a tnounil in a. fiulil ot i 

LsRKiuigBirti. f ^ 

The pillura at Kirkmudriav „ 


Faiuui. 

, Dond 

1 MenmuU 

, OlcnotK 
. Gig 
. Bound 
^ Ihmeoflqneii 

, Whithorn 

. Xcw Lnoe 
, Hton^fkJfk 


II.—AsCIEXT MoSUaKSTS mot JKOttOEe in the iSCLIEDULE ANNEXED TO TUB ANOiaNT MoNU- 
HESTS PHOTECTIOJi AcT {1S83J, BUT WFUCH have since msa TAKES IN CHAUOE a¥ HAI, 
Dfkick of Wobks undee Cu 10 of that Act, by Oudeu in CeirsL’u.. 


Ansionl Banin aI Euth woI] 

St. XlniMD** Cave 

The I'kiliii Towrr ot Curiowny , . . . * , 

Oap'iunrkod ettote uf tlinse uUutdlng aUineii* llrunxtroddAii • 
The Moot nil] q( Pmehtng 

Sooiioimulnr I'^rthwork, iiiU«iilIcH:h , . . . . 

The Anciont <JhApcl of Whlthom 

Scnlpinrod Stone ni KumIo . . , x . . * 

Itomaji Coiup At ftisjiAln 

Stiindiog dtone *l Bhiirbovrif, kxh>wn lu iho “ Wrqn’e . 
StJulptuniil dloneji in Dyce ChanJiyord. . . . „ 

Hculpiured ilones At WhUhnrn I^iory .... * 


t^nfSTT, 

DudilriBgahin 
Wlgtonshir* 
1lo»i3^tblrD . 
Wigkmehii'e 

I*! 
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ForlkraJiJTfi 

WigluitHhin] 

PI 

Ahezdee nidi Ire 
Wigi^ntairo 


r'^eieiTx 

lialbunll 

CerlowAy 

lirnmiroddon 

Mochmiij 

Slochmra 

Whiihemt 

Kuiii« 

Nfjir W^hithom 
GlBBs«irlon 

Whiiborn 


There are also the Ancient MonumenLa to which the Anrient Monuments Protection *\ct 
(1882) nppUee, but which have not yet been taken in charge by IT.M. Office of Works, vie, i~ 


IXkCUTT, 

Tli» BasM o( InvErury . . AtHrdoon»hji« . 

Ths ritiitiMl fDTt on tho Hill of Xcxuh , , . . . „ 

Tbi» nillar nttd RU>iir Hi XavtondEi-lJje.GArioeh . . , 

Tho British WullodSElUDmi^ultiuoloditig HnU aI Horpfonlds ^ j, -ir.L .lilrwi 

Tho Ihin of tHimiidilEo . HiiihnbnflNhiiw , 

Tb{< sculrtuml atuno eolith Buenps Siouo. dear Form . Elgin . 

The Croo* aUhv wjlh inRcrij[iii<in. in lh« ChurchTurd n| | Fot[Ar»iiire 
St. VtgMind 

A Hinup ot reuiuiiu aitiJ pilLiz* on a hjoiifli dl OloTa ou thr i * 

bftnW of Iho Ndim f mferiiMs . 

The Cikirnii, with flhAtnhen AndgAllctUif (nilEtiLly LlUapIdiiUd Klrk<’iidbi^i(fhUlilro 
The C4Uitiu)e. mi Ina-rihod plllor LInlith||d«, 

Tho Bing of Brogu. and oUier stooo piUon, al StonniR in 1 

Orkney, and the hcEghbonting piUorTi . , , . J ^ . 

The ChuDborod Mound of Mx^howE , , . . , „ , . 


I'AhlMU, 

InTOJUTie 

Ithynio 

CnJutUmcmd 

Laui|#r 

UnmtBs 

KmlTord 

SL Vlgmiu 

Ctciy and Unlpy itff 

Minnigafl 

ftlTkliilon 

Firth and Slcnnin 
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There are^ 1 Lhmk, od the part of the public, mthor Imzy iilefta ati to tbe intootioa of the 
GovermneuL with reference to the working of tlie Ancienl lIonuraflntH Acts, and it tiM*y i>e 
worth while liero to Blate OKplicitly wliat ie the ofHcial underetaudLog, I will therefore quote 
a Memorandum on the Ancient Monumente'Act (Iff82) aH issued with the Act 

Tho objffljl t>£ llw Aucivtit MuaumsuLa Act ia to pre^nro Jnnu vilfuJ Julructiua qt ne^tecL, tlDlli prtiVtJD libllc 
ileoiy, i)ia» Ancicnl luouumenlB wMolt stUI Ttnum to ue, cjjd ol wbich moal lapntLryil Am KbcdutBcl [n tho Aci^ 
I'lirjr cQnclst fcr Lhc most pKTt cJ prcblAtoric renutins. dotmoDB, AUeiant tam, mid »i]uit&T moimmonta. Tbi^y ila ncit 
iticlada mum rg«ni b intone aqJ: cceluijiuitiail mina, auoh m cvtica, abbrja, or cbiutiliiss. 

The Act uudeaTc^un ta eUcct ita (AJbeI by tba vdojitwy nsMClalion of tha owscra of Uiasc nuHULtiienta witli Un; 
fitato. It li KoimnI ihiit wboii ibe objotl imd uffool □! tiu Act m:a c^plmaDd to them, onnen nHIl bo wiliiity to atbIE 
Uicuudveaof it, ojul to plwcc ihdir monquuntii smlor it* ^otcMiLLuEi, frith a viov to their pTcscrv-alion for all tima 
ttio riaka alroiuly mrniTEd to. 

The Act if not ccropulaorji It doc* not pfiiposo to tahi. any jight or jwopcfty trf ui uwocr of * monument Agiuast Lia 
will, or tu ei]prT>|]rtatF such right on imyrncat et conijtanaalba. It |irD<mods apon tho priucEplu that U no r%bt or intcRwt 
of llie ownom If malJy iDUrferoti with, tho/ will bo dasinma of JcBiiB llioir l^t to plnoi tbeir jnanutucul* K-youd the 
pocsibility of dcetniclion. 

Under ibe law as it kIwI farJera tha paxalng of the Act thetu waJi uo procesf by vhl<4i tho owner of a monunuint, 
bowuver intaras^ud fram an arcbwiogisal or hiatoric-al polqt of Tiewil might be, ocmEd eoauro iU prceortatJon. The 
owqer might (sel certain tlmi w bug as b* himBelf «hould pobtwsa It no <lajiLafio woulLt aocjnie to it, but no pttrtrii' 
cikted by which he CH^nld btad hi* fDCcea«ors. *o that the uionqinont ahuuld not be diatlroyed or aHowet] to porlsii from 
ueglfct: nor waa them any mean* by whiob tho fitate oould uiuiertafao any aecoaiaryTOTb. of maintenjujoe or repair^ mid 
tbiif njlieTO tlic owner of tho Dipcjue of pre^ving the mooument. 

Tlio Act propueea to fupply thii d.ef«s; in iho law, by enabling Uu) owner of any monuiDcnt whiMlulcd In Llio Act to 
place the monument, by i fuimal doeuiuimt, uiuler the protcotioa of the Htate. The eflaut of thia will be in no wny lo 
ttllMt or [litnitLlBh blj piopclty,, iiklece^t, or *(Ha!/j In the uiudnmtmk exccjrt SO fat ae that Uicnceforward tie and hia 
EUDcssaon will not he able to doitiroy ik The moniimeqt will atill couLinue to be the solo property ol hinisclf and liE* 
lUGCcaion, but there will b« alllMMl to it the stato* of tnilnstroctlhility, rniil It iritl iiu longer Iw in tho powered atiyono, 
whethar awnci pr not, to destroy nr damage it A* au Incident to ihli Mtalua the CommUf iolierf of tVarka, who me chargoii 
with the oaecution ol ihlf Act, will, after the mnnuiiient iji thoa fpcmally pliocd atidcr their protection, hare the right 
ol nacesa to it fnuii lima to Liiuc fur the purpuM of inspection, ami will ham Um right of rxoonling any work which nmy 
be BWMBary for tb« purpose of pceveaUng iii ilbatniclicq or tlocay t bul hers ihoir power endj. No rigtit of uJEcesa if 
giteti to the public, and the [uanimuint fcumlna—Bubjecl oidy to the power vested in dia Office qt Workf—aa much tho 
private properly of the owner for the time being a* before. 

Subject to Uiif eiplariAtJoJi, it U hoped that fatidowriEn wiO remlily avail thcMHelvies of the Act, which protectf 
moot] menu th us commi lied to the OfUce of Works aifsinst any dnuuj^ from what pertoiu locver, and thus rnlteve* the 
owner nf any rcapouiibility or (wponw in respect of lhatn. 

A tenant for life, whoariulf hinualf of ihe Act, will biurl Lfau remninderman and hi* fucoessors in title. 

And aliKJ a ^Icmomnduin on tbe Ant^ient MonumfiiiiA Act (UiOO) t — 

An u^ndixig Act of 113i» {OB A IM Vjet. «h, .H), which Is t4i be Donstrilfd with ihnl of provide* ihal when the 
Commifiiotifin of VVorki am of nplnion Uisl the presen-ntloii of any nioncumiiit is a n 4 aUor oI pubho intcrwit by te&von 
of the historical, UadilLonal. or artiAtiu inlereiit attoohine Ihorclo, they may at the requeei of the owner consent te 
become pnaftlianj thereof, and IhenrtqKm the Ancient Monmuenu Act of shall apply to lucb monumenk 

Tho Act doc* not anthoriBe tha Comuiiuloiii.'rA to oonsenl to heomne gnardijijitt of any structiire which U oecupioii 
ua a dwelling.plaec by any persoq. other Uuill a ptrjuqn cuiployeHl ad caretaAer ihi^rcof and his JLamily, 

I’OwBT ia given lu a County CouneJl to pcrcbsLuc and prosrrve munqmanls and to the CommlGahinerf of Works ojid 
the County Connoil in receive voluiilsjy coatributiana towards co«l of xjuricilouanca, Ab„ of nmnuments of which ihcr iwv 
gnaidlaus or putchaKlw, and to trsiufer from thu CkmiuiiHsiontm to dio CotinoU or mc® vcr*a ony e»lalf oc iuierk>*t 
tboreln or puardlsjuhip thirtoaf. 

It will b* seen that whds ibc object q| the earlier Act wai the prt^orratioa of ucieni monutnents, TOnsiBiinu 
for lbs molt part of prebiatoric vemwinf, dolmotin, aitdenl forU, At, the Act of IPfHJ a mneh wldw scanti ^ 
therein ^ numuiucnt ' rnmna any lEructutc, crKUnn, ot luoniimnit ol hUturic or archlUcttirsJ interest or anr r 

kliekiMfK.f •fJ3J tUkPAClLB- 


Mentbn may, purhapa, be raa^Je ef certam imdefined robportsibDi ties, which are sametjmea 
willed upon te undertake in regard to hiiHoHciil bntldiiigH, aucb as tho preserralioii of tiiA 
amemtieflol cathmlmiafrom the Tuore otmimifrciitl Kpiritsof coriioratioiifl and olhur oublic Ut V 

or Jroio ihi> thoushilWH or orltW. nrtions of privoto owners. 1 ao.y aienUon, os illnstra'lTg 
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tXue |>oint^ lW recent casjj ai Berwick-on-Twoeil where we fiiive, utter ootiskbmble difllciilt^', 
loAued llic groimd apon which ^tandn the Ancient Bell Tower nnd portions of tbo Edwurdittn 
Walitir so as to prevent the demolition of the imcient walls and the erecting of coLhige i>iiLld- 
inge close to the tower- Bepreeenlationo wore ahiO recently rmde which have led to promised 
modihcationa in the doaign of tho propoaod Infirmary ottension budding near Glasgow 
Cathedrah which will;, i hojie^ tend to preserve the cathedral from the overpowering efifect 
of too near a neighbour. At Dunfermline we are in comiunuitiation with the Carnegie Trustees^ 
who have very omirteouHly invited oiir eo-operution eo ns not to interfere oudidy with tlie 
lunenitiee of the Abbey in their propoijed treotment of tho surrounding property, _. 

It is almost nuodleSB to siiy that if these national historic buildings are to he conserved, 
a good deal of expenditure is involved, and here, as usual, we are met with our principal 
difficulty as architects^. It Is not easy to persuade those who bold the national purse-strluga I 
to approve always of estimates without reduction; but 1 am glad to say that there has j 

during recent years an earnest desire l)y those in aiilhority to do wlmt is iiecessary for the ' 
effcctire premirvation of these E^uildings, and to afibrd every fucthty for the public to view iind i 
study them without charge. A enm of about £5,000 is provided yearly for the preservation [ 
of thoao ancient buildings in Seotlaridj such sura being chielly exi>ended in providing care- , 
takers, warders, and in maintaiiung the structures hi repair as may be iieces^uuy- 

While speaking of repairs, I should like to aay I havo found the iieceaflity of extremo car« 
upon two poinia in such work, viK. 

t. The choice of a titone ai, regards structuro and colour which will match as nearly irs ■, 
poseible tho old work to bo repaired ; and 

“L The manner of re^iiointing masoury- 

I have found that if masons are left to do sueh work without constant aupervieioii, they 
may besmear, with some ewjoty nurture or cement-wash, the new stone, and daub the mortar or 
tremont over the face of lIjb stonework instead of carefully defining the joints, and I have 
therefore found it necesaury to preiiaro a special diagram, aa lig, 1, which J now send to all 
clerks of wurka in charge of such work. 

Another cxtrejuely delicate mEitter in connection with thesu buildings ta tho proper treat¬ 
ment of ivVi It 13 , under certain conditions, a [irotection to the uiasonry an<l teutls to keep 
the walls dry. There are, however, two dmigar» r—(1) The enuLller brancheB may root in a 
crack or crevice of the wall, and thus cause dLsplacejnent <if stonoe ; or (2) The sw'^elling of nJd 
stems may press against and diulooste steneu, 

1 have consulted with Trofeesor Bayloy Balfour, of the Boyal Botauie Garden, Edinburgh, 
and ho has informed me that, in the case of a wall covered with and into which the roots 
have already enteretl, there need lie no heaitaLion in catting them at their point of entrance, , 
no matter how large they are, provided that the main eiein is hcaJtliy and has a good hold in 
the soil. There might l>e some flagging of branches in oonseriuence of the umputatiou, and 
this might diminish the picturesque effect for a time ; but, if the cutting bo jndtciouely per¬ 
formed, any bLauka in the wver that might ba occasioned would l*e very soon lilloif. 

Ivy should he plantett not too close to the wall. By training the leaders to the wall hy a 
plant lit a foot or more from the wall, tlie stems have room to expand without duiuiihgiug the 
walk Where a largo atem is already doing damage to a wall there are two luethuds of mlief: 
either by transplanting thoBtem, w hich, however, i« an operation with greuL risk to the life of 
an old plant, or by shaving—cntting away the stem on tho side next tho building at points 
w'hore it presses on the weUL There might be soma fiagging in the upper twigs after this 
operation, but the compensatoiy meclmui.mn of the plant would soon exert itsell, and no 
permanent injury would result, Shoot pruning nhould be adopU^l with ivy every spring, to ■ 
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prevent it ratnbling too fnr over the buildings l^oot pruning will Imvo the eSk;t of oheckitig 
growth, but tliere is a sarious element of danger in applying this process to old plants. 

Dwarfing of trees is to be brought about by the grudiiai muring of a plant to a restricted 
water supply, which is the Japanese method t but this is a different thing from the sudden 



nii. L-i>rrjAt rut^Tixa* 


curtailing of the organ of water'al>sgrplian by root suction. It h always a more senous affair 
to interfere with the roots of an old plant iUan to mutilate its shoots. 

If rapid covering of a building with ivy is desired, a large-leaved form of ii-y should he 
choeen; hut the snialldeaved forms of ivy grow more slowly and do not requio so much 
pniniug. At the same time, their general stem growth l» slow, ant! there is a greater pro' 
fusion of small clinging shoots with which is formed an intricate neWork over a wall The 
two varieties of small-leaved ivy recommended by Dr, Balfour are mid Pabnata. 
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' I need hardly say that it fa adrisable, in important caaes, to seek the advice of aq ei:i>ert 
gardener eicporienced in such work* 

I should like now to intUcate, with the aid of viewe, whore these wilt be oi aBBistancei 
some of the work on these naticiial hUtoric buildings which we have recently bean doing- 
Such work has not been extensive—compared, for inatance, with our expeirdltnre on now 
buildings j but,, whereas you might well think tt imparthieut on my iiart were I to ask your 
attention to our itfw buildings* I have an improBsion tliat you vrill I>e! mtsraated to know what 
w^o are doing, about oven email imvttera, connecttRl witli jour noble ardiitoctural remainB of the 
paat which are under our care* 

-- Beginning near home, T will say a few words about Ediiibutffh Castk—^i worthy subject 

witli which to commence* 1 had iuteorJcd, 1 may say, to commence wnth Holy rood Palace, 
but although we have done practically nothing of architectural mtereet ni Edltiburgb Castle, 
I think you nmy lie interested to know that something is being done there which may help to 
preservo from destruction those older buildiugs which are rinmonsely important from oar 
stand jKimt. 

It lias t> 0 en now^ fully recognised that the treatment of such boildings by militaiy 
engineers for military purposes of occupation is incompatible with either Itie preservation of 
what is arohitoctuml and historic, or the improvement .architccturally of ojiportunities which 
may occur* The Castle property has, therefore, Isien transferred from the care of the Koyal 
Engineer Dejjfirtment of the War Ofhce, to H.M* Ofiice of Works, and all building works are 
now carried out by our Department- Aa probably all here know, the only biiildiugs which can 
fflirly be callotl arcbiteetui-ally historical are Sl Margaret's Clmpel, the Palace, which forms 
the north wing of Crown Square* with the old Banquet Hall at right angles facing eastwards, 
and the Argyll Tower at the ancient Castle gateway. 

One of the first thingii^ which occurred to mo upon my taking charge of these buildings 
was the risk of destruction by lire* and accordingly ii careful inspection was made, with the 
result, after an actual experiment with the city fire engines, that the Firemaater reporietl to 
me that in the event of a serioua outbreak of fire there waa only BufTieient water av^ablo to 
supply the steam fire^giue for alwut six minntea* This condition of nffairs ia now being 
reme<lied at a cost of over a], 000 * and there will soon be new fire maina of adequate capacity, 
with proi>er facililieH for extinguishing fire* With a view to avoiding risk of fire in the most 
interesting piirt of the old Palace where the Quecm Mary rooms are, we are j'uat endeavouring 
to arrange for the removal of a military tailors' workshop, such work being, 1 tbink, rather 
out of keeping with the character of the buildiug, and, I think* a source of danger* 

There is one building npon the Castle Bock w^hich, I tliink, all will agree b e£tremel 3 ^ 
ugly, viz.i the block known aa the New " Barracks, and we are now considering how best lo 
re^model this block. I am quite iiHve to the necessity of moving very carefulJyin the matter, 
and Iwfore anything is victually attempted upon the building itself, I should propose to have 
not only photographs nnd perspective sketches from various atandiH:»mts, but a modal preparetl 
for fall cousideration, 

IloJifrood -Piifncc*—The reiaains only of the House and Abbey can be considered 

lis properly coming within ibe limits of my subject; it will, therefore, pirobahly be recognised 
by all here thnl my remarks should Iw confined to the north-west comer of the prsBent 
Palace and the Chapel Boyal* Here, again, 1 found the need of proper provision in the w^ay 
of fire-muins and hydrants to meet a possible coutlagration, and these have been provided to 
the satisfaction of the City Firemaater* 

You will notice that the view of the west front [ifcr ftfotfpiiftfe'] shows two' empty reeesece 
in iho stonework of the iwo ancient turrels* The aculjrtured alone panels were removed by 
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order of ibe Padiomentary Commiseioneni Bitting iit Pal- 
keith in 11152. W© are now endeavouring to truce tliwo 
ficulptnred wtones, and one panel, ut any rate, will, I espect, 
bhortly be replaced Or reat-ored. It ie now Btanding in 
fragmenta within the Chapel Rovul, and reprosentfl the 
Boyal Anna of Scotland, supiart^ by ii Ctiicom bearing 
the lianner of St. .\ndrew, oa shown in fig. 2. 

Another little bit of restoration work has jwat been 
done in Queen Jlary h Audioivee Chamber—the removal of 
a coiiijtiiratively modern iiartiLioii which divided the room, 
into two parts. Viaitors will now ho able to see tlio 
chumlxir practically as il was at the famous interview^ of 
Jolm Knox with Queen Mary, and it will be worth while to 
l(xik at the old eiling now that it can lie properly seen, 
evHi»ecmlIy m this ia the only ceiling at Holyrood which is 
part of the original building as occupied at the Queen 
Mary period. There ia an intereating littlo etair to he 
seen now^ which was until recently kept closoth This stair 
led directly from the Audience Chaiubar up tu the prison 
tella above. The quaint old wrought^iron grate in this 
room was falling to pieces, and ii was thought worth while 
to have this reproduced; This has l>efln done, aa fig. 3, 
and I think fairly euccesstuUy, the reanttiiva of the old 
grate lielng left for visitors to see. The old internal etonS' 
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work cluHiney-jAJnhH and cloor-jainb^ of 
those rooma wore fliofipod with putty and 
puinted with common oiUpauit. Tliis wc 
h&ve juflt had cleaned off, so that the 
original stone face is now seen^ giving 
more eimracter to the rooms, 

A very large nambur of risitars |>a8b 
Ih rough these historical apartmenie, some- 
tinioB ae many as 5,000 in ii day; and there 
liaa Ixjeii considorahle damage done to the 
priceless pieces of old furniture and tapes- 
tries by the iingering and dost caused by 
the crowds of people. Until mjently the 
warders were allowed to sell gnide-books 
luul photographs witljin tho rooms, and, 
coiisfiqaeiitly, htitl no time or attention for 
the pro|>er discharge of their dutieH. This 
has now lajtii changed, and it ia lm{)ed that 
the new conditiiin of things will lielp in 
preserve all ihni is valtuihle to the utmost 
degree. Some of tho more interesting pieces of ^incioiU furnituTO are heing carefully clefineil 
and refitore<l, together with the tapestries, wdiich are very valualde, I have reoentlv been 
ex2>eri men ting with a suitable lone of uld graining for the woodwork in phice of the crude 
sUme colouLT with wdiieh the woislwork watt formerly ijainteJ, and the result will, I ho|,« 5 , l>o 
greatly to aid in the general effect, so that Ihs full value uf tho delicate shades of the ta|>eslry 
may l>e brought out. 

In the (Jbapel fioyal, I am sorry to say, a groat deal of damage has been done to soma 
fine inscribed grave slabs by visitors w^lJki^g across Iheui, Tiiis could not be wondered at, as 
the centre twirt was turfed, wdtli a notice that visitors should " keep off the grass.*'’ The result 
of eoitrao was that visitor were deliLerately tnrued on to the inserilietl slahs tu walk over 
and deface. Tiic grass hoH now lioen removed and replaced hy gravel, and notices are attout 
to 1 k! placed requesting visiters to heap eff tlic grave sliihs.'* A low railing will Iw placed 
roond the more important group of grave’etones. 

An eiamination oi tho famous sun-dial in the Palace Garden has rocently been made, 
anil estimates procured for replaeing the missing gnomons, lines, and figures. 1 nm anxious 
lo have these properly restore^h for it seems n pity that this quite unique example should 
l>o allowed to fall into disrepair ; I hope this little reatoratioii will be done shortly. A view 
is shown in fig. 4. 

Pftrlitimrni /JVi/A—Wo have riicently lieori attempting to deal w'lth this Ijoautiful old haJl, 
shown in lig. 5, and have spent Eomethhig like iL^tX) ujwn it. The line old o|>eu timbered oak 
roof has been cleaned, many layers of dirty reddish-colour varnish having b^ii removed, and 
ibe old oak tone restored as far as possible. A new oak and teak-wood solid luirquet tloonng 
has been laid; the walk have, after very careful considcralion and advice from Sir James 
Guthrie, the President of the KoyaJ Scottish Academy, and Mr. Walton, R.S.A., been repainted, 
so as to give tho general effect of stone, as far as light and hme are con.ceme>d, and the large 
stained-glass south window has Ijecn restorefl. 

An intorefiting little l>itof simple restoratioQ has also been done. My attention was more 
Ilian once called hy leading mernberH of the Scottiah Bar to Wiferenoea in lUo Memorials ** of 
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Jjortl Cockburn “ to a snuill window hi^^L ap in the east waU of the Piirlmment HalJ/* through 
winch a MjHJur culled the Ctvuai'e. '* Tine Muter *' (saja Lord Cuckitunj) “ waa an old, lirm- 
Bet, hard, angular mau, luimed Graham, who had long hean in t.hia Toeation, and W'aa the 
juoKt udlulul mid jitdureequG j*erflOu I biivo over tifcen in it. Large square face, ’womlen- 
fcalureil, grave and fomiul, with uu amazujg voice, bud, distinct and b winging, the murmur 
of the Outer Houi^ uaed to Im atihed wdieu thiu imu]:^ atuck ita aw'ful head through the lofty 
onficoj and eent its slow, iirtiouLato tones ioUi every coriior and every onr below' CJilliiig people 
to their taakH and dooms." 

Our first attempt to find Ihia window failecJ—there being no sign aiwn either side of tho 
east wall of any curb window ; but uiwii our knocking away the plastering in a store-room, 
which apjieared to have formed originally part of a turcular stAiresse — the upper |witt of which 
still remains, hut the louver part of which was removed when the preseut facade to I'arliamenfi 
Square was foniieil early last century — the W'indow' wae fouii^i. This has been resbred and 
L-an now be s<Hin by visitors, as iudicatod near the left-hand upper corner d Fig. 5, 

At LinUthgow Valtict, Glasgow Cathedral, Faftrone Cathedraf and Eltjin Cathedral 
little 1ms Isjcii done which would Inu of interest to descril>e; hut a gtxKl tleal of eqiense has 
IsH-u incurred in such work m reiwitiGiig, Ac., for preser\-iitiom In the Uhupier House at 
Elgin Ciitlii><lraL however, I was sumewiiiit akrmetl lust summer to find tluvt tlie eastern 
wall had parted from the vaulting to the eitenl of about 14 inches, mid 1 am afraid that 
the damage hue l>een caused by the ivy-trunk against llie wall outside. The o^ien mrtB have 
lieon carefully rejKimted, a watch will be kept upon the joint, imJ the ivy will, il really 
uocessary, lie dealt with. ^ ^ 

vm,frnnli«f Ahhty.-H<ir>, we liave Iiiid anotber veiy [ntereelinB little restoralion V 
memerkl tablet to the BQldiera who fell in the Sooth Afriwio Wor was about to bo IheU in 
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the oltl ahlwj, agamat the eiteniiil wall at iho MStem end of the south aide, and n|>oii the 
workmen oommenoing Iheir ojjeraiions it wee found that they were BtrikiiiR thin atone sliiha 
instead of eoUd wall, and that H waa holiow behind, Ui»on an ot)ening being formed the 
remaina of an old doorway were seen from the interior, bnt no proper examination of the 
doorway could Iw modo externally, because the Wardlaw family vault occupied two spaces 
between the buttreesea immediiitely ujran the other side of the wall, as shown in fig, G, After 
some little difficnlty an agreement with the present Baronet was urranged wlieteby a sum 
was paid to enable us to remove a part of the vault bo os to eiiKise the doorway from tho 
outaido. Tho result, aa you ace by figs, 7 and 8, proved worthy of what liad been done, for 
thie is a truly wonderful cage of preservation for a Xormon doorway. Very little in tho 
way of renovation has boaii nocsssary. Wbat new stone wag required we obtained almost 
entirely from the stones removed from the vault* a few blocks being carefully selected at 
u local quarry of the same colour and texture as the olih The newly expoaeil aUine has l>eeii 
^ very carefully treated with silicate preservative comijoaition, and 1 hope will lie taken care 
of by those in cliarge for many yearg, 

Ingido the catlioilml littlo law been done; but 1 sbould like to refer to one little bit of 
restoration. Some thirty years or so ago a very ordinary stamotl-glass wmdow was insertiHl 
at tlio aastom end o! the north aisle, ami* in order to make it more conspicuoufl, tile gabled 
or tiedimented upper part of a very thie old memorial to Secretary Pitcairn was removed, 
ThLs Secretary Pitcairn is referred to in history os one of the Comuiifisioners appointed in 1571 
to treat with ijneeu ElizalwUi regarding Mary Queen of Scots, and to contract a league 
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oflFensive and defensive* TUb upper part of the menioriivl had Iteco coolly removed to the 
other end of the nave, and had been roughly stuck against the wall with a rough rubble 
backing* Thia has now been replaced in its proper posilion, and the Pitcairn Memorial can 
now be seen complete, the* stained-glasa window having been somewhat altered to meet the 
views of the present representative of the family concerned* 
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The Palace Uuin& adjoin Pit lone rieff Park;, lately presented by Mr* Andrew Carnegie 
to his native town; and we have come to an arrangement with the Carnegie Trustees, so 
that the Palace Ituins are now accessible from PittencriefiF Glen, and are accordingly much 
more fr»iuently visited. 

Si. Andrews* CathedraL — Although we have net ^on# much of interest except in the 
way of repoiiiting for preservation, our antiquarian fi'ienda have lieen spezidiog a good deal 
of time in searching lor relics ; and one find is worthy of mention - that is, the stone oojHns 
of the Priors which wore known t^> have been buried in the Chapter House, Dr, Hay 
Fleming is of opinion thiiit the live stone coQius shown in the foreground of fig* U may 
be those of the Priors of whom the Abbot Bower of Incht'ombe, who died in 1449, wrote. 
The Abbot gives a list of the Priors of Bt. Andrews, beginning with Prior Roliert, who died 
in 1162, and ending with Prior Haldenstone, who died in 1446, fie refers to the various 
places in which a number of these Priors were resjjectively buried. Seven of Lheflo are 
referred to as having been buried in the Chapter Houiie—two in the old Chapter House and 
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five in the new Chnpter Hon&e. Now^ it is certamij curious that two cbh) oe 

ekb coffins w'ere found on the Idtb Septonibei* last in the vestibule of the Chapter House^ 
which has been generally regarded as the old Chapter House, and a few days after words the 
five dug-out coffins w-ere found in the new Chapter House^ as here showti» 

There is in the Cathedral grounds n fine eollection of ancient Celtic-mscrihed grave¬ 
stones, and with a view to the protection of these from further decay sve have been 
endeavouring to erect a museum building in a vacant corner of the gronuda. Our efforts 
have, however, 1 am sorry to soy, been thwarted for the present, objections having l»Gn 
raised by an adjoining owner on legal grounds to the erection of the building, I tmpe, 
liowover, that aoniatliing may lie arranged before long wbioh wUI enable us to provide 



nit, n, AHBum I NjtrrxH notuK: mrianiLt nt* nofu cwru* im- tkk nne inunw». 


a building for the presEn^stion of Lhcse stones and others whidi may be found. It is highly 
desimhlo that such a mueeam building should be provided iit St, Andrew's, not only for the 
inscribed stones, but also for tlie preservation and exhibition on the spot of a birge number 
of " finds relating to lbs Cathedral, including niany fragments of sculptured stone, ancient 
aLainefi glass, vVc,, wdiich should i>e carefully preserved. 

We have recently taken over from the Ttwn Council the Pends, fig, 10, which were in n 
rather Ijad staLs of preservation ow ing to long neglect. Considerable-sized shrubs were grow¬ 
ing up<jn vhe toped the walls, and somewhere about twenty cartloads of soil iiud rubbish were 
removed from the top. The mafionry has now beon thoroughly repointed with CJcment and 
Iho decay haa doiiljllesH ijeen arrested for a cousidenible time. We hope fibortly to take in 
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hand, m conjunction wth the Umversity atitlior[ties—who have a lease from the Grown— 
t}io retrtiir of the old abbey wallM, wlijcb Iijiyo llkowltie Jkwii bjidly neglected for many years, 
iS’f, Anduti^/i O^jsile has had a good dml of attention the last two or three yejirs. It 
was discovered about three years ago that the sm had encronchod very aerionsiv at the fwt 
of the Castle, and that the main 
walls were seriously undermined. 

This was taken in hand and u 
ftoti-wall erected 

i;*2,‘20« Tltft 

if 

thtriu vteis Buriuuu riSK ve 

entire colIai)se of the northom 
part of the Castle ItuinH. Wo 
luive recently removed the nn- 
siglitly rough shme dyke in front 
of the Ctuiitle princijial enti-ance, 
and bare provided a wrouglil- 
iron raili n g so that the Castle 
may be better seen, as lig, 11, 
from the principal approach, A 
new bridge across the moat has 

also been provided, ™ ™ 



















‘‘‘2 JOUIINAL OF TIIK ROYAL INSTITUTK OF BRITISH AKrHirECTB foo« 

Arbroath Abbey, In addition to n good deal of repairs to masonry, Ac., we arranged with 
the Town Conned a few months ago for the transfer of the Tends [fig. 12], a beautiful 
example, and the adjoining ahl)oy buildings, including the Regality Tower [fig. 13], also the 



aiieieiil p.irU of the AhhoU’ House, with its interesting 8tone-vanlte<l kitchens Ac Th«u> 
iMuMmgB luid lM«n ullowed to till into a aerioiw slnto of .Ibcot, and were not onen for visitor, 
to examtne. Tfus. however, has now been altered, a eonsideraWe amlntTf ^eTw 
been spent m repairmg stonework *c.. and more will 1« done this year to make it worth'whDe 




















^ViIAT ILM, OFFrcE OF IS \Himi t-QK UTETrOftrCAL BIT[LDJM1S IN SCtlTJ.tNlJ J7;J 


PWt, Ifc—Aaiiin.iTit AtintT aati anaAtJTlr Towni. 


^%P*lJW J . D4A«M, J ^MhL 


for tlioae interest^ to cxfimiim ti.e oIJ piirti) of the Aliboy hnadlos* which were tnrmorlv 
ac<>upiuil as jul« filor£>»p A*c. 


J>K»rfrrH»«„ Ahbty.-ki tiiia ruin is in so isdatwJ « (wsition it is little visitftl hut tl.e 
views pven in hi;. U will indiciite its inlerestiiiR ctisraoter. We hove ilitriiiu the last war 
(Iona n.EOOu ''ml m the wny of rejiointing, miJ in making the proeincts more fiJv Bonerairv 
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Haddington Church liuin .—At a recant in8i)oetion of this building I noted a good 
deal which required uitontiou. Inquiry as to the exact relation of our l> 0 {>arimoiit to tlio 
Heriiora i» now being mado, and 1 ho|)e we shall Imj able, jointly or severally, to do »omo- 
Uiing to prevent farther decay. In this case the sub'soil is very loose and uncertain, and 
great care will be reciuired if an entire collapse is to be prevented within a few gencrationH. 

Homjth Ca^ftU .—It is generally known that ibis old Keep forms the central featnre of 
the pro(H>sod northern naval base. This is one of those aises in which wo are acting as 
architectuml advisers to the Admiralty. It was thought that the old Keep might l)o rcstoro^l 
for the puriKtse of utilising the uccomtuo<lation available, in some way connecte<l with the nuval 
scheme, .^wordingly designs have been pre|>ared for a restoration, as-now sbovm in iig. 111. 
One pruioiiMil apartment might be utilised os a Reading-room for Naval Oflicors, and the other 
for the purjxise of a Naval Museiuu. The plans are now under the consideration of the Lords 
of tlio Admiralty, and 1 hoiw that the scheme will receive sanction. It would certainly l>e 
a pity to let the building fall into farther decay, since it is of much historicid niterest. Two 
inscribed dates are to 1)C found upon the building. One, ** 1501," uix>n a pinel with the Royal 
Arms and the letters “ M.U.,” above the prineijitvl entrance to the courtyard on the landward 
side. The chief interest of this date lies in the fact that Queen Mary, on her return from 
France, landed on the opjiosite shore at Leith in August of that yetvr. The other date— 
which is not quite legible 11535 " or ** 1655 "—is iuscribe<l on the external face of tho lower 
transom of the largo west window, with initials which are somewhat doubtful, but Uiought to 
bo “ E.R.," an anchor, and ** S.M.N." 

In conclusion, I must apologise for the fragmentary nature and incompleteness of this 
effort to enlist interest in what we are trying to do at M.M. Office of Works for hwtoric 
buildings in Scotland, and to my that I shall always lie very pleawod indeed to receive 
information and suggestions which may help lu to conserve these nittionul treasures. 

1 should like to add that the First Commissioner of Wiirks and the Board under wViuin L 
have the honour to hold office are keenly alive to the interest and natioiuil value of these 
tretisurcs in stone, and that the ready assent of the Board wtis given to tlie reading of this 
Paper before the Association. 
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Gin’inc Atti'iiiTKn'riiK m i:si;LAi\n.* 


M il FllANCJS riONlFii piibliflhwl iinrks fln 
iiiMlijtvul iircrhltecUire hnvn alwAji's com* 
iiiamlfH] ilwy ^how hTm ilu uh- 

neftried t^fircbor into ftiiihoritis*;, m waII m huviny 
It. wide lirt^l-hfuiLl ndjqnlntATjco Tuitli his aubjcAts^ 
nnd be is rnetst irtftcn id iie fuimd acukt nrid 
ridi»uniil>le in his dedtietions froui his luiiUtrisl. 
IJi) iK lo be wdcoitie*!, therefiire, wlwiji be 
iM^rorc IIS with Ati extensive wurh eii the (iothic 
nrahitecture of —ii IjodIs hi^^ in everj 

Hoasc of the fur he projuu^ the full 

unaljaie ef the Englt&b e^fninpieH of Ootble uuisju- 
erafl. jVy t::i bo luukeil fur, bis {idses (we 
eriiWiled with informntion of fa^ts mid aiitha- 
rities, I le bos bronght tofiether iba cencUisions 
of An oxtrafirdinafy number of obsemra^ ontivo 
Miil foreign ^ nnd for this imson the book will 
he indistieiiHiibfe to Lite ^jindeni of our Buglish 
Birhitectiinil utyleSt os well ns for liie wiiAitli nml 
ronijilulonus^ of its ilhiHlntliuns and i\w t.lidrougIi- 
ness of Lti tiiudogning. tltjorge Kdouind f>tTeet 
seetns rcully the oalj firat-cLiiss autboritj tfiai bss 
not been noticeil,. uud p(!rh&p:{ the neglect h&A Lsd 
A noAsou. Ah to Mr, J^OiitFs pbotijgmplu end 
references, one is auniited nt tbo {mtienoe Avith 
which he liSH Dollocied and sifted bps examples- 
Ho inoiiustli? fftlls the r^ult an rnndjsjs —;>ns 
might mlher 4pca.k of it its n '* corpus of tbo 
renmins of English iucdimvn.i arebitccture rimdered 
by eameht Red ifLiotatiom I riAlly iMinnoi Hnd one 
ijuj»rlAnt piece of our Ktigliah work tliat ia not 
bronghi ti notion for its chief and disUnetive 
features, saw that one ui&y ootico perltapS seauty 
lefervnce to the Scotch rnormstic nrchiiectarc. 
Dimdiennau, KwUu, Jedburgh,iiml f>rybnrgb really 
felong It) Eiiglieh style, and ikte only a mile or 
two o ver the bordtpr- 

A full treatment like this umlonhtedly nukes 
for a btg hiXik, and tluire 1m a bodily liulkinoaa in 
tin! voltjine tlmt adverttfios the capacity of its 
iotolloctiird completenioas. 1 cjufessj however, 
tbat ibia uuitorml oliesity Is a liitidrance to that 
enthiisiasm of conHtani reference to which the con- 
toiita of the vofumo invite me. f liavo tbo HngliaL- 


iimn's full right to grumble at the pervurnity— 
more of publisher than of iiiithor, f am sure—fhitk 
weights such s hxik with ibick ugly luifmr 
in hroud expanses, justified by no intention in 
cither printing or binding towards tuaklng a 
valuniCf There are rcuUy too many iiiarglus iu 
wldch the toxt runs, as it were, to soL-d. I do net 
deny that a book of this sort tihcnild liave a Welb 
roasoucNl and compleUi index, but bore wo aro 
ratiher enibarnvssed liy tJie supply. At each heave 
of this massive volume we lift the dead weight of 
some loO pagoH of unricetj^ary type. 

But for a go.>d liody of snportluous iimttor, oot 
puljlishcr, hut author, should Im reasoned witli. 
Why was the first jiarl of [kind's Ikiok cxttmdtHl 
to a lotigih of 1-10 pages? One is liomad to 
tuik tlin quQstion, bocauno on iifr» Bond's own 
argtiiEient these first six chapturti have tlic a]i- 
peamiice of being unneetasary, nut lo *ay mis* 
ebievuus. nia iiiLroduetiou is very severe on Ihoao 
who commit the crime of writing alioul architec¬ 
ture on the puricidio plan of ordinary history. 
Vet here he h taken in the ^tne fault, and esUt- 
bfjshes epochs in English architecture neither 
wisedy nor ton well, f l^vo a theory to recount 
fur this. It Hoains as If Ulr^ Bond is not sure that 
ills introduction will thoroughly convince peoplo 
by its condetnnation of the older iicriodia presenta¬ 
tion of iuQLUH.wal arohit^‘*^^urev tic Is eager tu 
show^ wliat a bad way of treating the subject It ia.aiuJ 
thorefure exhibits a aeries of pcri{i<dic clmructeristiDS, 
quite in Urn uld way with definitions and laWls, 
parcelling Gothic up into Ihrue |mriods os smugly 
ixa any textbook of Parker's^ and not oouteui 
with this, he must tieeda show anuther poriudic 
division ity tW'Cijity*flve-yoar intervals-, It is os 
much as to : Bee how futile and unsR tie factory 
nil aueh divisions are lu Tcprv4e.Di the essential 
featuiieH; go on into my IWt It., nad then? you 
will ceu the real phlh«fophic Ireatinonl nud bow 
Muporinr it isl 

There are, ol course, two ways Ln which a Isaly 
of matter, either physical or historical, esnn Ixi 
diriikd lip for analysis; wo may either slice it 


^ ” tkrthie Arvbiteeluie iq KnRlaml,'' by Fwacia Itonfl. lilJt. iia.-so, Lond 1005 Fiirun sli 
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hnrizontnlljr or I'erticftlly. No ijiioation that all 
hUt'iry lias como in sMjuonco to an older history, 
and lK)ri/.onUil slicing may lay too much stress 
on the distinction of epochs. On tiu) other hand, 
Uu) vertical slicing which cleaves architecture into 
a bundle of sopamto designings U just as unsatis¬ 
factory when it leaves out of account the groat 
moving forces that «liflrercntiate one generation of 
men from the next—when it shuts its oyes to tlw 
lift and drop of the curtain on faiths and ideals. 
Nay, it is not only pleasant, but proflUihle, to 
wander at Urge in the “ Fiarly English *’ stylo awl 
note how its pUns, its constructions, its larger 
and smaller architectural ways, its sculpture and 
its [Minting, are all knit by the feeling of a common 
stylo; and none llio less in “ Perpend icuUr,** 
whore all is so difTerent, and yet all e<]\mlly whole¬ 
hearted and peculiar of its kind. English Gothic 
architecture, as traversed by Hickman in a series 
of inoditatlons on throe or four distiuct manners, 
was not so void of life or interest as ^r. Itond 
would wish us to believe. I am nut dis{Mroging 
the value of the other method. There is no 
doubt an exhilaration in being shot up thnxigh tlie 
stories of (tothic in the lifts that Mr. Hond has 
contrived for us, and see the stylos flit past us 
from Homanes4[uo to Jacol>oan. Our critical 
faculty is flattered by l>cing nuule to know so 
much with such little exertion. Mr. Hand 
would give us Mr. Wells's time machine, so that 
the centuries of Gothic experiment workout before 
our eyes their dramatic evolution. Of course wo 
are nothing nowadays if not ev'oliitionists. Hut 
though our author sees—os ho does so clearly— 
that the explanatory and convincing fcMturo of 
Gothic style is its continuous growth, he is not 
justifloil in re-spelling evolution as Itevolution; 
and, sup[iosing himself a RoUtspierre, that must 
send to the guillotine all the old order of architec¬ 
tural teaching. 

No doubt from the [winl of view of the dis¬ 
heartened educationist there is cause for Mr. 
Bond’s aversions to the hacknejxd nicknames 
“ Nonmin,” ^ Early English," “ Decorated," and 
“ Perpendicular." • The eagerness of the British 
lecturee (if I may trespass on legal terminology) 
in pursuit of a label is such that be is not happy 
till bo gets it, properly coloured and registerod, so 
tlutt he can [UHiudly aflix it to the specimens of 
architecture be oomea acroas. The lecturer knows 
for wliat the comporativo method of presenting 
architecture is answerable, and gets a nsil horror of 

• Tb« aulhor. however, uaj# ibr Urm •* Jaeobonn ” wllh 
all Iho freedam and Ioomoihm of an ait'hwologlcal pienk. 


the cant phrases of archaeological summary which 
his audience absorb so easily. Grtling some¬ 
what orjntempinous i)f the value of the distinc¬ 
tions which he ostablisbos, ho hits an itch to 
vary bis doses and see bow it works with tlie 
public. May he not take the hint from the sister 
profession of medicine which philoKophically seems 
always ready with some new disease with label an<l 
treatment all complete for tbeir patients who wish 
to bo in the front of fashion? Mr. Bond may bo 
[MrdomMl us a University Extension lecturer, but 
yet in n book like this is bo not upon something of 
mure account tlum the acriuisition of a manner to 
snit blue-stocking archicologists ? Ia>cturcr’8 
“ malaise," liod as bo may have it, does not justify 
him in putting forth a new system of periodic 
classification when be does not believe in such 
classification. At any rate, if the divisions of Hick¬ 
man and Shar]x> are not the whole truth, is this 
bettor prescnte<l by throe [wriods, as our autbur 
puis them, the first from 1170-1 HI 6, the second 
from IH00-1H50, the third from 1880-15HK? Wliai 
were those fifteen years from 1.H115-1.H80 that they 
are to be excepted from the rest, and nml a whole 
chapter to themsedves? Mr. Bond clearly lias his 
tongue in his cheek: for when he has snhinitkd 
his classification lie follows it with an anihlote, a 
reductio ad abiurduot^ a twenty-fivo-yoor periotlic 
capitulation of the works of English Gotliic I—os 
much as to say tluit any classification is as g(X)d as 
Aiiothor. Indeed, tliero is nothing to choose in 
insight, appropriateness or grasp of subject, bctwwm 
the characteristics elaborated fur his tlireo [icriods 
and the remarks that have to be lieaten out very 
thin indeed to got them to he spread over the 
twenty or so <[imriers of centuries which the strict 
chronological treatment offers. Most of Mr. Bond’s 
oversights and doubtful assertions occur in these 
preliminary efforts at a kind of history for which, 
as his introduction tolls us, he has clearly no fancy. 
But if this is so, why should this big book not be 
lighteneil of a good hundred [Mges ? 

Another unnecessary lengthening is given by 
our author’s quotations in full from French archieo- 
logista. It is the excellent feature of Mr. Bond’s 
treatment that it is written in full consciousness 
of the great work done by the dintinguishid 
Gennan and French aa'liiKilogisWi whose labours 
have now put the history of architectnre in their 
own countries on a scientific basis. The bearings 
of the work abroad on our own are constant, and 
many of our movements can only l>o explained 
by reference to the fuller evidence and larger 
examples that exist abroad. Moreover tbe foreign 
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archaHjKtffiHt is bcf^ntiinf; to apply tiui hhuo xcien* 
tific aiialysis to our Knglitih work, and to seu that 
there was in thU island an iuiiwrtant pro\'inco of 
nicdiH'val architecture whoso action on the Con* 
tinental work was every now' and tlicn afactor in the 
advance of art. Still, extensive French quotations 
(except of coiirso in view of tlic entrnU coniiaU) 
are lianlly jiiHtiiie<l for wluit are commonplaces in 
all Fa^lish textl>ooka, such aa tlmt (iothio was the 
duvulopmont of lCoiuaiio5<iuo. Nor did it nood a 
whole page to ahow a gratifiod recognition of 
M. Enlart’s oxoellont Manuel^ because ho has 
laU'ly discoverod tlmt English iK^coratod lay at tbo 
Imginning of French Flamboyant. (In ibis side 
of the Channel this lias boon evident long ago. 

However, there is a great deal besides (ladding 
in this big b.x>k, and wo loavo caus3 of com* 
plaint on this score behind us when we ciuue to 
p. 112, and Mr. llond starts on thu rool things that 
interest him in (iothio arohitocture* - thu genea¬ 
logies and lifo-histiirius of its constnicUvo forms. 
The value of his treatment lies indeed in the narrow 
definition of it. Leaving to other writers tlie whole 
Insly of tradition, faith and feeling, whoso sincerity 
iimdu media'val architecture the expressive art it 
was, our author ooncontratM attention on thu de- 
volopiuunt of forms as arrangeinuuts of design— 
design in his Imtida being ilio selection of one or 
other out of the possible dispoHitions of plan or 
cjiiBtruotionsof material. I tliink Mr. Itond gives 
too much iinp<irtancc to tlio power of selection in 
the mediieval builder. Nowadays, knowledge 
liaving mnssoketl all thu ancient arts, the nmny 
variations and pussibililies of archiuxitural arrange¬ 
ment present themselves to the mind of the designer 
at a tlionght and on tlie dead level of indifference. 
Itut the mediieval church-builder or iimson had 
neither the knowledge nor the cold discrimination 
of the luoduni arcliiuct. Form to him was a ritual, 
not n plaything, and so his QX{>urimenl<t in making 
proctic^ provision fur the needs of a religious 
imililing ^vc a lueaiiiug hoyond that of lesthoUo 
discrimination which Mr. Ikmd too often impUus 
as tlie w hole uHseuce of design. 

Our author rather shows his limitations when 
he propoees to criticise Gothic architecture as art 
and mokes obsturvations as to the liberties of artisdo 
development. The tluists that when eonstructivo 
nuMls are satisfied then art can come In to beautify 
them makes, I fear, the groundwork of much that 
bo writes; as, for example, in respect to fourteenth- 
century roofs.* Indeed there sooms ibrunghuut a 

• I*. WH. 


certain insensitivenuss to tbo feeling of style, as, 
for example, when ho thinks Wincbelsea quire 
is like tlukt of Bristol, or sandw'ichus a Tauntun 
flftccntb-coDtury capital between the characteristic 
Homanesijuu examples of Oakliam and Su Denis. 
His praise of the tame meclmnical iwrfunnanco of 
L iutb spire marks, 1 think too, the same calibre 
of appreciation. 

In his uw'n province, howov'cr, of analytical dis¬ 
cussion our author is oxcellcut, and is particularly 
to bo comiuondod fur tlie courage with which ho 
ventures on explanatory hypotheses, whothor they 
explain everything or not. Ho puts tbo question 
of lighting in tlie forefront of the working causes 
by which medlwval architecture was shapo<l. It 
was so no doubt, hut I am not sure that this was 
tlie key to ns much as our author fancies. For 
example, ho claims the de\'elopment of tlie English 
Iriforium ns an ofTort to gel light through its 
openings into the nav& Such can liardly be thu 
explanation of the difference in this respect between 
llw naves of Ely and Peterborough on the one 
Itand and those of (ilouoester and Tewkesbury on 
tlie other—the former with great open iriforium 
galleries, the latter with little or none, like thu 
Cistercian churches universally. It is clear tlmt 
wo liAM) in tliese diverse treatments, not variety of 
selection as to lighting oxpodiunts, hut necessities 
of design imposed hy tradition and ritnaL 

Again, he contend that the dovelupmont of the 
English bluff oast end of fall lioight as against 
tlmt of lower projecting cimpols was duo to the 
superiority of the former method in its lighting 
cafiocity. But how is Salisbury quire, the typical 
example of the latter, worse lightcxl tlian the 
contemporary example of Ely, whore, with nil tho 
ail vantages claimed by Mr. Bund for the high 
gable, tliey had afWrwanls to open out tbo blind- 
story to get further winilows ? 

Finally, thu mediieval glass-painters ainuot bo 
accepted in the way Mr. Bond would wish them 
to be, as tbo motive |)owor in tbo olalioration of 
the window. Twelfth-century openings, as at 
Chichester and Canterbury, gave indeed, for the 
glass-jiainter, a wider area than ho over got again 
in England. The spread of thu window as well as 
the tracery itself was purely a development of the 
stonemason; only in tho latest Gothic did the 
coinmorctal necessity of making glass innoU of 
unifonii size and stock design formalise and finally 
extinguish tho stmctnral motives. 

Still, in the long run the practical necessities of 
church-building, though they got their strengUi 
ftom faith and artistic ideals as well as from 
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nmtennt, did tb!? prti^resa ctf nrcliit^^cture 

and it b cinr authr>T'8 fltnct PKlhcrcnce ta tho lic* 
dij^LDli; »]Jo of the Gothic development which gim 
his treatmont A tiniiy ojcitl dirccttiesd of intentiott* 
liui part n,f when wq get to it, im ^alimhlo beoad^ 
Chaptera vtii^ to Tchiin annij^e nn the side nf 
Donstriictive n^laptatiou tho whole body of Englfnh 
ii)H]iii>'Vii.t thnnch-biiildinigiinil give an cncycLopa'din 
or diottonery for EngliEih Gothic luoch on Urn 
[\nm of Vkdlet-lo-Diic'a JJicGoJiMflire Baitomti fk 
I' ArchiiMitire, 

InHtead, howeverp of separating up the dtscuy^sinna 
under a Urge nmnbtir of headioga put in alpha- 
bntioiL order* Mr^, Bond concentrates the Toriemg 
details of conetraction into n series of treatises so 
armng't'fl as to take the reader throngb the who(e 
bnildiiig of the iittHlueval church.. lU plane* iU 
wnLUp its vaolla, Uteir nhutmeoL and wenthcr-iirt)^ 
teotion. tl]e djoct^mtivn fealnres, the Lighting and 
finally Iho roofs, with the spires and tqwora which 
complotod Uie fabriCp arc submitted tD unnlysU* unJ 
liave their life histfsry in Getliie art systemnLJC- 
fllly and fnlly worked out* There ir a seionlifio 
and satisfying method in this on which Bond 
IB tn lie CODgrtHulsted, Having riiysclf attempteil 
ta show the coherent deTolopinont of Gothic 
architecture* I inay bo allowed to observe Lmw Mr. 
Bond liAfi boen able tn do thU with a wider ifcasp 
and a much greater wealth of eiAnipIcs. ^fany 
of the treatises—snchp for oxamplep os that on the 
pin ruling of the English flotnnnesijuti nbtrrch—are 
masterly. Uc di.scov'crs in the gniftt pilgrim 
chiireh of Bt. liitartin at Tours the sUrting-|X3ii|t 
of that aislod apse with radiating ebapeU which 
was popular in England. This iyi^o of pian was 
particularly developed in IjmguE:'<loo*whtji:np os mdl 
os in Burgundy* the inflticnce of Cluny was para' 
nionnt* and Mr, Bond* J thinb* unduly dijprixdnteg 
thi^ inihionce In England- Thu ugh the^ Chiniac 
bnnsetf were few, Lbc Ikmetlictino architeeLiire of 
EngUml was atrongly iinprrgnaksi with tbeClunlac 
encntimgcniuiitof thoAfts, VloUct‘U-J)qc'slhi»riea 
went too far* and wore no doubt tixi positive; hut 
the French cntEcism of tbein haa Spent its force, 
and the latest consideration inakc^ dear that if 
there was never a Cinnioo slyle, oe ’^'tollet-le'Buo 
moinbained one createi] at and pmpagulod 
from Cluny- there wofi n wide action and inf loan* 
tt&l stimulTJS ihrongUoit West Kuropcdin art Uiai 
aroHi^ from tiie t-ltmtae cultivatiinn nf the arts of 
building,* 

• Ftw tlw lalt'il iipjnbiioi in Sfifl]it*rii lHjtair/> rt/- 
Jl'.-tr/, tunio 1. p. 


Mr. Bund’s evoTutionary aeriwa are not always 
intslligible. For oxaiuplo, the ohapU^r on tr&nsopl 
planning (p, 107) states that chapoLs developed in 
Envnee bet wren the great vaiiU'bnt tresses* whereas 
tbi! EugLish* not having sueb buttn^sus, got the 
same diapcla in the aisles of traniic[iiH* fVnt the 
English ajuicd ininsepU with cluijHdFt* oa at Bi|ioii 
And Lincoln* luul nothing tu do with such an 
origiD* for they were a hundred years earlier than 
tbo Eionch utibsatiun {if buttresses to which ho 
refers. Moreover, tbo note on Uw same jMVgo os to 
Chichester Is-dng an exceptional instAnre of tbo 
-Fro neb me thud in Engbmd is lianily accurate, 
Thom Were bnilt there projecting ebapdit to the 
nave, Such as occur in otIitEr English catheslmls, 
but at ChiobesUir btUtressee and chapels were ImilL 
Aimultaii€ioiidIy* not the lutier Etfdtlcfl in l>etweco 
Lho piers. This is one of the many occasions where 
Jfr, Bond's study of Gbicbenter \ma been unfor¬ 
tunate.* Tfe bo-s it seems* partly misumloreLooil 
and i>arlly Ixjcii led oAtray by Professor Willis's 
Monograph. Iti the first place the ivoriapsidal plan, 
which Mr* Bond onsigns tu the curly building nf 
Bishop Halpb* cannot be eetahlished from the 
renialns of it in existence* This is doar now if it 
wnfl not fi(J in Willis> ilay. Ami then ho aceeptn 
WilliR^s itcctioiiA of the uavo oh showing dmiiilo 
flying hiiUr^Ko# hi a ™ult nf c. 11 HO. Thoro 
wore neitltor singlo nor double hoiLreAsi.^ nmily to 
tins ^:auH. What ore shown in ihu »ctioiis were 
cxcoptioual struts ton leaning wall, pmlhablyaiitO' 
Ctxleut tfi the vault* and at any rote liaving nothing 
tn do with it. 

Apart from theso alight Idoniiehei the treat- 
meat of ^autt devolapmunt thorvmgb and in- 
fortniiig i HO also is that of window^ Lmcery* every 
essential point Ijelng well ituvle. [ cannot, how- 
over, agree that the wt^l window of Biijbam AbWy 
in Norfolk can bo taken u3 tho wholesale Intrn- 
diiCtiOu of Imr tmeory into Kuglrvtid* despite Mr. 
Bt. dohn llo[ie''B atitbnrity for ita date at 1:118. 
The evolution of trncory out of geometrical piorelngii 
dan Iw seen uatumlly modo in the building of 
Halisbury Cathedral, led up to hy the dnmesUe uses 
at Wells in tho BpgNbii]>^H Paboc,and at Winohestor 
in the Hinges Hall* 

The di»ciia.Aioti of pirn hy ^^r*Bnnd sbowa soiuo 
heretidfl] opinioiifi os to Ptirbnok marble, e.g. that 

* MiRiflki'n OK to trhkhu'kr nrr nisiili> on pp. A7n. 
Atl, BTg. and llir ■weline oE its ruoEtlHnug {p. UTiiU in 
uLtfimb A* uj the -’lUllfijf in ” ii( tbti ChiulitRi^Lrr vaultji, 
onr kiiUiOT inonM sisini to hiiiv4’ iMwn iisiifled liy his 
plinitiiiirjtpEif. ill wlilclt Ibe iinpa of joFelinu se«n uni tJiuw 
I'll |iA,ni|na iwiiuil vnuEt HEIIinr ia in-c^Eivr. 

cim riCtitorly 1i« eaUH on llie E'^imcEji uii'tEHxf. 
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it m brittle/' Vi'honsas ib h uiie al bhe iuiigheuti 
stoQt^ia; that itti wcr& burtiL'di Corfo 
in ri]rl>echT but on tL<i job ut Canterbury; anil 
particularly llmt Williaia uf Sen,^ umUa 
to tcLru Lbcitii. Our Aubbor must have oOcu^Si to 
VL toxt of Gcniasc dilTorout Ifom that oJitoci l^y 
Htiibbe and tnuniliitu! by Frofi^a^or WilJia. 
In Ibose 1 cannot find “toriiemufttft/' as he (jiiotafl 
the word^ bnt road ad lapides ImbiindoH toroa- 
lucntA facib valdo ingieniDHo; forma^i qucH^iio ad 
lapldoji fornLaiidu!?.” Gorvoac's words tiniat hmio 
rwfetenoo Httrtdy to cranos for landing and rooving 
(bo atone, and bii i non Ida and oe^nitorings for Ita 
cutting and erootinn. 

^fiscli of the tnany-aldcd art of tbo Middbi Ages 
[fl outsido Mr. Dond'a pnrtieWi^ Figure acnlptiito 
be diamissea in a paragraph, just as be dooa the 
inofiter wortcniitiii in a note; nncl in treat] eg of the 
dccoruitive carving ho is iutcremicg^ but scarcely 
conelnaive. 1 cannot at^cept his pedigree for the 
trefiiil leaf in Tmuaitional and Kiirlj EngJiab 
carving, that it cnnioft frenn the Temple of Zoua ut 
AtbeuUt This ht far too long h stretch oven for an 
bjpotbosie; and in tbii^ as in many other of hia 
romtvrkii upun soulpttirc, Mr. Itund han strangely 
uverlcohcKl the key to it all that iiea in (ho con¬ 
temporary fNkinling of wulbi and niauuecrlpts, and 
in all the ivory and inotat works of the goldsmitha. 
The trefoil has a long ancestry in theso lief ore the 
chisel carvotl it in atone. Indeed, that Gothic 
buildingg were paiute^l thmoghoiitniul Aumptunuoly 
fillotl with all kinds of painted and gilded farniture 
is, of conrsej known to Mr, Bond, hut far too 
Hcldoni remeidljon^d. 

The rbapk-r uu roofs, loo, in dijqippointtng, 
Mr. Boml has riot qiiito nutskice^l Uic technical 
myKtory of enparntry; he ia not rjinto HUre hnw 
a timber "principal’' ia framed, and how this 
governs the construction of btLildings, Xow thia 
is isirt of hla work where ho won id have found the 
value of roforring to one who did know, George 
Eilmund Htrin^t's “ English Wfuslnork of the 
Thirteenth and EouTk^uth C^nturioa," which 
nppo<tn?d in the Insti tiiu^'s PwouKKOimtH of ItifiJS, 
and were rcpiihlishiid in 1WH7* gave a moot com¬ 
ply to and nuisberly expoailieu of English liiiiliur 
roofs. But our author hus ovyrlook^ l^treet or 
iliwvgreoi) from him. 

It la because of the high value, am woU ob the 
copiotiK ilhutratiom^ of these origmal dIsciisHions 
hy Mr, Hand on the evolution of English nrchiiec- 
liipc that it law Imsui neci^Miuiry to iiiake uoiue 
remark on ttmir defects, U i«i difikult to giv« 


n wholc'hettrteil rdEronimendation to this iiunJcruus 
w'oik OB at preuent printed, but it might bc^ easily 
made on authority to lie comtulLed on all occasions 
by arcbiLS>1og3sts,. and i¥Ad witheve^* ndvantagu to 
the student, Tim replacement of the matter oon- 
Loined in the first six chapters by simple tnhlcn of 
datfio ued of the other statialical information, 
without any attempt to upset the acceptorl periods 
of Gochic design, would at onco lighten tbo bulk 
of the book and, I would add, clear Mr. Bond’s 
roputfition as an lu-chipologist; for there are mnny 
ertxirit nnd misjudgmenta in ihefo chapters: for 
esmnplc, os to Canons Eegnlor being attached to 
catht'dral churahos. 

Tboti Muld not the Ijook be cured of its. attack 
of indiciEs? The number and magnilicent scale 
of its reference tables make tlmm nuinancej^: they 
arc epecialisi>d to a dogrue that tnkc?^ thorn nut of 
adnptatiun to coniinoa uses. One bos tu look up 
throe separate indices for date, pkee, and ilina- 
tnitions—and thiora, searching the whalo si:t of 
tlienii, ona has mi guide to a Hpeciaf feature of 
Mr, Bond's investigation, that into the opinions 
of other people. For CAample, ona is given no 
means of finding wlicre VieilletdeJJiic or utber 
anlhnrity hi [|UOte<'L The catalogue of meiuldings 
lakofl (Ip many pages, and is practioajly nsola'is 
without mdicatlon of tbe dnto anil pUccof each 
cxamplon Tbo ludox of illustrationji ja likewise 
A cumbrous affair as printed. Thu origins of the 
plates with the upprovimatti dates sbouJd bo oddud 
to tbe titles in the text, saving space ns well as 
tba time of the reader; and certainly one ^enerLil 
index could oombma uJJ the od vantages Of the 
Separated specislitio!) that stand for it. 

Finally, this hook, au is the fate, Alai [ of most 
IkwIm which deni with a vast niuJitipHcity of foots, 
la in some cases strangely iuaccurAtc; <w, for exam pie, 
in piihlishing the view of the meniorii coiling given 
to JkjstoA lower.spODU hy Sir G . IJ, Scott as tho vault 
of Lincoln Cenlral Tower* Ko doubt a thorough 
rorilsioQ will precede the licit Audition* Bat partku- 
larlj Ntr, Jtond nhonld W sure that lie undoratands 
opinions before he ^notea. 1 haven Jicrsonalfeeling 
cm this point, aLnce witli rognti] to the dressings of 
the Htuuc 111 Chichoster Catbcdml Mr. Boml in 
^ferring to my small invaatigatiojLs puts a wrong 
interpreUtion on luy views j and in anotber instance, 
when ho roforg to on Ofdnion of mine aa m Bruton 
architecture, Iio not only mi^toes tlio point onfiraly 
hy mijiqiioting my « foiirteentb’' oentury m "fif. 
toenth,'* tint uguos on his own miPtake. 

EmvAkxi 8. pKroH. 
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NOTES ON OYI’RUS, vm. 

By GEORGE JEFFERY. 


f MllE inland of Cyprus was nsitod twenty*fivo 

I yean ago by two mombors of the R.I.B.A. 

-i- (Messrs. Eaward l’.\n8on and Sydney 
Vachcr), whose report upon the architectural 
remains and antiquities was published by the 
Institute as an extract from the Tuaxsaotionh 
of 1882-1888. 

During tho past twonty-hvo years the Institute 
has also publisbod papers on tho archieology of 
tho island; and many articles in the Architectural 
ltevien\ The Builder^ and other periodicals have 
boon written by tho present writer and others on 
tho modian'al and Renaissance art. Russian 
archa'ologisU, represented by M. Y. Smirnoff 
(1897), have been interested in the splendid 
Byzantine mosaics of Kiti and Loonarisso; and 
tho French architect M. Camillo Eulart has written 
one of thoso cliarroing monographs on art which 
seem almost a speciality of his race. ** L*Art 
Gothujue et la amaiuance en Chypre” pub¬ 
lished in 1899. is ono of tho most fascinating of 
books in the stylo of Viollot-Lo-Duc, full of the 
brilliant little woodcuts which arc a characteristic 
of French lMX>k illustration. 

The following notes are inti'iidixl to giro some 
idea of tho present condition of tho monuments 
of Byzantine and Gothic architecture which have 
formed tho objects of study to tho abovo*namc<l 
writers sinoo the British occupation of tho island 
in 1878. Before that period few if any rogiilar 
architectural studies were nutde in Cyprus, with 
tho exception of tlio valuable plans and dosorip- 
tions of tho castles of 8t. Hilarion and Buffavento 
by M. Hey for his Architecture Militaire" in 
1871, and a slighter roforenoe in the ** Monuments 
lie Chi/preet de Ithodes,'* by tho Man]uis do Vogti6, 
in 1800. 

After nearly a quarter of a century, during 
which Cyprus luta unjoyod tho advantagoa of a 
British auininistration, tho following so(]ueI to 
tho Paper read Iwforo tlie R.I.B.A. in 1882 may 
have a certain interest. 

For tho purpose of a r^sunU of the present oon* 
ditions of tho architectural monuments it will bo 
sufliciont to rofer to the notes of Messrs. TAnson 
anti Vaoherin 1882, and tlion to tho great work on 
tlio subject by M. Enlarl The previous accounts 
are not of sufficient importanco for the present 
object. 

Mr. rAnson states that, at the tiino of his visit 
(1881-1882), at Nicosia columns also exist, ono 
or two of which stand erect near tho Goverumunt 


House, carrying I>oric capitals of tho Renaissance 
character." He setuns to refer to a column (still 
in existence) or columns which probably carrier] 
tho insignia of tho Venetian Republic. Of these 
columns the ono still surviving (illustrated in 
The Builder, 21st July 1900) is a granite shaft 
about 80 feet high with a curiously inscribed 
We. The Venetian ooats-of-armg, which had 
boon removed by tho villagers, have been lately 
replaced. This column is ^Evkaf" property. 
If any other column existed—which is probable, 
ns tho Venetians alwa^’s erected two columns, or 
n colnmn and a llog-st^ in front of their Govern* 
munt offices—it has sinoo disappeared. 

At Fnnmgusta Mr. I’Anson noticed tho ruins 
of tho Venetian palace and the w'utcr-gato of tho 
town. These are still much as he saw them, only 
the \ratcr*gnte has suffered soraowhat from the 
harbour w’orks. 

The fortresses of Nicosia, Famagusta, and 
Kyrcnia aro no longer in a vory go^ state of 
preservation." Thu curious bulwark built round 
kioosia as a complete circlo with olcvon bastions 
which Mr. TAnson saw in a perfect state has 
since been subjected to a large number of “out* 
tin^ " to form roads and jiaths, and the stone 
facing has boon largely destro^'ed by villagers, 
who have built their liovels with it. Amongst 
tho old stones made use of in building this forti* 
fication in 1580 many carved lintels and arch- 
stones, Ac., from ruins of the period are found: 
8 OIU 0 of those have been rescued and placed in 
tho collection of nio<li>u\’al fragments at tho 
A. Nicholas grain store. 

It could hardly bo expected that tho restoration 
of a port long extinct to commercial nm would 
leave tho old town of Famagosta unimpaired 
archtrologioally. The interior of the fortress 
remains much in the condition seen by Mr. 
T.Xnson, except for tho removal of many ruins 
and of an immense quantity cf earth to fill up 
tho liaok of the now quay wall. This earth has 
been removed by, and partly at tho expense of, 
tho villagers in order to got at the fouudations 
of ancient buildings, which they dig up and ex¬ 
port to Port Said, and even as far as Gibraltar. 
In places tho mined churches and surrounding 
property are perhaps somewhat endangered by 
excavations of as much as 12 to 15 feet over 
large areas. During the last few yoare immense 
qiuiotities of this old stone have been exported at 
a rate of about 8s. per cubic yard. Much of it may 
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be coTUtidored as aecoDd- or third-hand huild- 
in» matoriah as in all probabilitv it came origin¬ 
ally from the mine of the neighbouring Balamie. 
In this way probably more than half the mine 
observed by Mr. I'Anson in 1881 have disap- 
pearod, and the inhabited portion of the town has 
somewhat diminished. The walls of the city 
facing the harbonr have naturally suffered some 
modernising: three large openings ha\’e been out 
tbrongb the curtain, and the end of a curious 
bastion which formed a protection to the ancient 
chain-gate of the port has been rebuilt together 
with the liarbour month. The old iron chain 
which aas formerly drawn across the mouth by a 
windlass in the bastion was fished np and thrown 
aside as old iron, but the present writer succeeded 
in rescuing it for the little mediievid collection 
preserved at F'amagusta. Beyond filling up the 
ancient basin of the Venetian Arsenal the new 
railway has made but little difference in the 
oxternul aspect of the city. 

The Castle of Kyrenia has probably been con¬ 
siderably altered since 1878. In continuing it as 
a prison the English administration have neces¬ 
sarily rebuilt a great deal of the portions in use 
for the convicts, so that at the present time there 
is very little remaining of ancient work about it 
l)cyond the external walls of the sixteenth century 
and the empty medueval shell which 6er\'es to 
supjiort these immense masonry and earthwork 
curtains of early Venetian artillery fortification. 

Mr. rAnson considers the ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture of Cyprus as the roost interesting architec¬ 
tural feature. Of the three churches be mentions 
at Nicosia—the Cathedral, 8t Nicholas, and St, 
Catherine—the first was completely repaired in 
1008; but little damage was done beyond the 
removal of one or two pieces of very much 
decayed stone <»r\ing. This cathotlral seems to 
have been considerably “ restored ** at an earlier 
period, to judge by tbe colour of the stonework in 
certain parte. The churches of St. Nicholas and 
SL Catherino (see below) have been completely 
untouched since 1881 imt for some nibbishing iron 
railing, now all out of shape, ronnd the former, anti 
an ineffectual attempt to supimrt the lintel of the 
doorway of tlio latter writh iron bars. 

The condition of the Famagusta ohurclica will 
bo referroil to lielow, together with the Abbey of 
Bella Pais, all of which monuments naturally 
astonished the visitor of 1881. 

Mr. rAnson seems to ha\*e board of the remains 
of a great many castles, but bo can hardly have 
wen any such remains within Nicosia. Those be 
mentions near Larnaca must be tbe solitary 
towers of PvU and Kiti, and the old Turkish fort 
of Scala, all of which are still untouched but for 
the stone pilfering to which the first two have 
boon subjected. At Limassol an old fort on the 
sew shore seems to have been pulled down about 
ion years ago. 


Mr. Sydney Vacher was evidently more attracted 
than Mr. I'Anson to the mediaeval remains of 
Cyprus, and ho seems to have visited the island 
with the express purpose of studying them. 
He gives an interesting description of Fama- 
gnsta Cathedral and a very carefully drawn 
suggested restoration of the west front. The two 
south chapels are precisely in the state in which 
be saw them, but on the north side tbe ruins of 
the Bishop's Palace, which bo describes as con¬ 
sisting of a largo hall and adjoining cliambers, 
have evidently been further destroy^ since bis 
visit. Tbe very remarkably presen'od row of 
shops which formed a rez-de-cliauss^ under the 
pal^ on tbe side of the street has diminished 
from nine to seven in number, and the curious 
staircase ho describes as leading down to a crypt 
is now inaccessible. The loss of the medueval 
shops is much to bo regretted, as there are few so 
w*ell preserved to 1)0 found elsewhere in the world; 
it is to be hoped the sur>’iving ones may bo saved 
from their threatening fate if possible. The coat- 
of-arms (family of Gibelot?) still survives over 
the centre of the gronp. 

.\t the end of bis notes Mr. Vacher refers to 
contemplated repairs to the Cathedral to bo carried 
out by an Engli.sh engineer. These ‘'restora¬ 
tions were presumably executed about 1884. 
The structurnl repairs no doubt wore most advan¬ 
tageous, but the coarsely copied reprodnotions of 
fourteenth-century sculpture arc not to be com¬ 
mended under the circumstances. It is not, how¬ 
ever, %'flry difficult to distinguish between the 
original work of the west front and the attempts to 
reproduce crockets, window tracery, Ac., by modem 
bands. This restoration of 1884 may perhaps 
account for the disappearance of parte of the 
Bishop’s Palace for the sake of the stone. The 
groat west window, having boon “ restored," was 
filled with bright green gl^s of the " Cathedral" 
\’ariety. 

Thu large church on the south side of the above 
cathedral (Latin) is the completely ruined Greek 
“ Metropolis." This ruin stands exactly in the 
state shown in Mr. Vacber's sketches (figs. 15, 1(1, 
17, and 18), hut it is now inclosed (see l>olow). 
*^0 church (fi^ 20, 21), untouched since the 
English occupation, is still used os the principal 
lithe grain store. The church (figs. 22-26) is now 
known os “ St. George of the Latins "; this min 
hM been inclosed (see below). 

Mr. rAnson's sketch of a chnrch (fig. 4) is 
tliat of “ St. Anne’s." According to this sketch it 
would appear tlmt the building was at the fieriod 
protected by the doorway being blocked. For 
some years post, howerer, this most perfect of all 
the ruine<i churches has been abandono«l to the 
passers by, and its remarkable series of frescoes 
have not improve<l in consequence. It ii difficult 
to Identify tbe two churches shown in figs, 40-45, 
as no name is attached. As mined rural churches 
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they may iitill be in existence, although the nativee 
do not scruple to remove BtoueworK under such 
circunistancKi; and during the last twenty-five 
years there haa been a groat deal of building of 
now churches all over Cyprus with the roumins of 
ancient Byzantine and Gothic churches pulled 
down for the purpose. 

Shortly after Mr. Vacbor's visit to the magnifi. 
cent ruin of the abbey of Bella Pais tho wonder¬ 
fully preserved refectory and some other portions 
wore turned into a sort of hospital for the rlnglish 
troops. Windows and doors were probably made 
serviceable, and even at the present time some 
traces of wood frames are noticeable in out-of¬ 
reach windows. Nothing, however, in the way of 
“ restoration ” lias ever bwn attompUxl, and it would 
seem that very necessary repairs are impossible 
owing to a contention as to the ownership of the 
ruins. The Government no longer keeps the 
place under lock and key, as appears to have been 
the case at the time of Mr. Vacher’s visit—or at 
least the key is in Ll>o hands of tlie village priest. 

Mr. Vachor's account of the churches of Nicosia 
is not perhaps so accurate as tliat of Famagusta, 
but the skutobes (figs. 27 and 28)—which appear 
to l>o by Mr. FAnson—are of interest as showing 
that many of the deformations of the Cathedral 
were prior to the English occupation. 

Tbu Armenian church of Nicosia has suffered a 
certain amount of “ restoration ” since Mr. Vacher’s 
day. but on the wholo of a conservative kind (see 
below). 

The ancient castle of Kolossi—supposed to bo 
the commandery of the Knights of Hbodes—is now 
the storehouse fur silkw'orms belonging to the 
Eastern Colonial Association. Its present use 
does not seem to have invol^-ed any Mtoration in 
the stmctiirc since 1878. 

The Papers roail before the R.I.B.A. by Messrs. 
FAnson and Vacher were of a very brief and 
altogether ioad<y|uate character, in so far as con¬ 
cent their troatment of such important branches 
of art as the Byzantine and Gothic architectures of 
Cypnis. M. Camille Enlart confines himself to 
the monuments of the latter style, and is still en¬ 
gaged on the tliird large octavo volume of his great 
work. For the present purpose it is perhaps 
sufiicient to enumerate all the monuments which 
be mentions in the two first volumes of ^ L*A rt 
•jothiquf. et Ux lietuiissanct en Chtfpre^'* anti to 
state what may have occurred to them during the 
ten years since M. Enlart’s first visit to the islantl. 

M. Enlart begins hia account of the monu¬ 
ments of Cyprus with the Cathedral of St. Sophia. 
Nicosia. Since his >i8it the building has been 
subjected to a very complete repair by the dele¬ 
gates of Kvkaf, who are the Government Commis¬ 
sioners for the administration of the affairs con¬ 
nected with the Moslem religion and charities. 
The delogatcA) of Evkaf ore two in number, one an 
Englishman, appointed by the English administra¬ 


tion, Iho other a Moslem, appointed from Constan¬ 
tinople. As is usual with all the Christian 
buildings now used as mosques or schools, such 
repairs as luive been made to features of an archi¬ 
tectural or ornamental kind take the form of 
mere utilitarian snlistitntcs, with little or no 
special character about them. In this way the 
delegates of Evkaf avoid to some extent any 
accusation of ** restoration,” and are in so far to 
be complimented on their good taste. The Cathe¬ 
dral may in fact be considered as in a fairly good 
state of conservation, and oven less changed tlian 
nuiny a European building of the kind which 
has been possibly “ restor^ ” more than once 
since the Middle Ages. The funds for such work 
as the present naturally come from the coffers of 
the Evkaf and are not subscribed either by the 
English Governnu>nt or the people. The Cathedral 
was repaired in 1003. 

ChuTchex in Nicosui, 

* 1. Beferrcd to below under ** Additional Notes 
for 1005," 

* 2. Church of St. Nicholas (so callod; in reality 
this was the Orthotlox ** Metropolis ” of Nicosia, 
built chiefly in the sixteenth century). This 
church still continues in use as a groin store, and 
apparently nothing has been attempted, even in 
the most ordinary repairs, to preserve the building 
since the English occupation. It is now in a very 
dilapidated condition, and indeed, the south sitle 
may ho considered dangerously beyond repair. 
Tlie northern aisle, in which are now stacked an 
immense quantity of sculptured fragments from 
ancient buildings, is, however, a sufiicicntly sub¬ 
stantial structure, and it is ^xiry much desired by 
many persons who have seen it that this northern 
aisle should bo preserved to its present use as a 
small tuodia>val museum wherein the fra^onts of 
modiii‘>*al sculpture, Ac., w'hich come to light from 
time to time might find a final resting pla^ 

* S. Referred to below under ** Additional Notes, 
1905." 

The churches marked * 4, * 6, • (J, * 7, * 8, and 
* 9 are practically untouched since M. Enlart’s visit 

* 10. Supposed church of the Carmelites has 
been completely pulled down by the Evkaf, so that 
not a trace of it now remains. The materials 
were used up in the foundations of the new mosciue 
built on the site in 1901. 

* 11. StavTOtou roissiricou.—This curious little 
church of the sixteenth century is untouched 
externally; internally ft has received a new coat 
of plaster which covers over any decay noticed by 
M. Enlart in 1896. 

Churehts in Nicotia DUtrict, 

* 1. Abbey of Morphon. This imposing monu¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century remains in the state 
seen by M. Enlart. 
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• 2. SL Sozoineiwifl. A niiii wtioli pTfllublj 
still Burvivca in 180fi. 

• 3. I lull. This little iilmr^rlj Ltis been “ neHlGrod/' 
bill without seridiiB detrimcnb to its vtiiy cdmple 
cluimcLcjr, 

District of Kprenia. {B€Uii Pdts and Sciofutartj 
C^iUffhts.) 

Itella TaIh Abliqy, This remarkable ruiiii 
nmrv(4|oiifily presented through fltrange yicissi* 
tuiks, bftfl iMsen unloacht>d since tbo of 

^nlart. It has Alrendy baon nientionwl in 
Messrs, r A boon's and Voeber's Pspar^i. At pre¬ 
sent the priest al the vilUge ebums tlio property 
A3 U4ongmg to the Orthridiii Church, 

1 ftiul % Small churches rebuilt, 

3- Thu tuouiLHiery nud ruins of Acberipitoti, 
This most tnteresiiiig group ol buildings of tb& 
Middle Ages ie Atill practicwlj untouched. The 
tombstone of A loin tiatma is still rKtiJecUal, and 
tbe curioiLS rtarihex rcuioinii. The fine Cothic 
church near tbe sea Appears unusotlk and is kept 
locked lip, 

4, A ruin of gnoot interwt unloudied. 

Q. The Hplondiil llyxitntine cburcli of Anti- 
fonitt&ui is still untouched, 

• tS. Alonask'ryr of CbryBostotn. In 

this monoatofy with its two anoient cbnrchce wits 
untouched. The new church wna E^oinplcteiil, but 
the ancient boildiiigs wore left to nutiirot decay, 

• 7, A monAetcryt pnintidii^ wbitewnaheil. 

A largo ijuinhor of interesting fmgmunla were 
noticed by M, I'nbrt in didcrent parts of the town 
which he speaks of as belongitig to cbiirehcfl which 
either siilfereti] ACry much by the Iionihnnlmcnt 
of in?I, or liA^'e complexly diflappeared. The 
present writer luid the fortune to ho alio to 
Hociirc the use of a little mediaeval church—in a 
very intact stata, having formerly Acrvod os a 
Turkish priHon—for a muiwuin whomn to idiolter 
these derelicts, Thifl little building is now^ kept 
for the purpose, imd the {Jornmiftsioncr ol Fama- 
guata holds tho key. All the fragmenta mentioned 
by Mr Ezilari, and ilinstnuteil In no many of his 
woodents, am now safely dopositoditi this ^Inseunit 
and a very Urge nuinlK:? of additional iienui have 
tieen added to the listr 

• lA, tJAlheilml of Fsnmgnalak—M. Hnbirt does 
not mentinn tbs rcAtomtioo of IHHi, which ha* 
nJruuiy liecn refcrretl to under Sir, Vochcr's notes 
(jir 5), Tils dcecriptioi] In fact piveti an id™ of the 
bmlcliiig being in a more porfecl stale thtin is really 
th« ca#iL«. ft must he remembertid tliat nearly 
tho whulo of tbs cloresloty windows were 
streyod by the bomlnarilnicnt of 1571, arsl arc tinw 
rsplHCsrl by brick acrcemi fliriclw loiil with tbair 
ends on ocudi others so that sirtall square oponinipi 
arc fqnued allowic^ light and air to such os 


are somotimDs used in boms. Tho aide aisles, 
west front, and such portions of tho east end as 
ronmin aro in a moat shatterofl couditiont far 
worse than the Cnthodml of NicoRia, 

The ruins of tho Uishop^s Fulnccj re'errod to hy 
M* hjnlart in vol. ii., lire iCijvorcd by a nuiSit of 
Jrogmonta from the ITatbcdnil (soine cl which have 
lioon housed in tho mcdiieval museum, hut many 
muio renmm hcncath tbo earth heaped on them 
which was rcTOfivfMl from thu roof of tbo i'albfdml 
after the boiulnnlmontb 

* 1 a. SS. PokiT and I'tiil (M, Enlarfs fdontlfi- 
catinn 1^). This biiilding is still in a very untouched 
twodition rs tlio groat grain flluro. It sooms ontjo 
to htiTo lioeii usM OA a mosque, but its present 
sqiialiil wollod-up slAto must lie much older tlian 
tbo EiigtiBh occupation. It SKUiis to have Ikicu 
kept In A fair atructuml condition for obvious 
reasons since its nso ns a grain store, 

* '2, St, (Tcorgo of tho Crrocks, to lie described 
below tmdor Ad^tional Notes, HJOT^. 

* 8. St Goorgo the Iditin, to ho doscribed b^low 
uuiier Additional Notes, 

* 4* Francisican Church.—This very intertisLing 
min may Lo couablered the only ancient monu¬ 
ment of which M, Knlart suocOocUd in socurin" 
a part permaneutly as ii eouvenir of mcilhiei'nJi 
Famiignant at tho time he was making somo small 
CKcai'ationB in the ohurchos in lt)01. Tho rauiark- 
ablo side cbapfll:, with its altar and Hour still 
covered with tombstones in was surronndorl 
with a rough waJl provided with a wooil gate and 
podliKik at lliu evpaoso of tbo Cyprus Governnionl. 

* 5. C'jLmiclito ('hurch, — This romains ns 
!M. Enlart left iL Here also the Cyprus Govern¬ 
ment put Eip a rt»]gh Walt to Bcn^n off the mb I 
end with its armorial frescoes (Cyprus, Armenia, 
France^ Kornmndj, England, Ac.): but this wall 
baa bocomu slightly dofectivo owing ia preons 
clnmhoriiig over it and disturlung Lho gravestonas 
on tho ohivnorjl door, 

■ fi, St. Anne, In tho same condition o-s seen 
iiy Enlort (ooo nljovti). 

* T, (pL XEi,), Thie curious ILltlc gom of 
masonry is now on privato property, 

* 8. Nwtorian Clmrdi, Einco !i!. Enlart’s visiv 
ihis church has liceii appropriated by the now Ortho- 
doit communtiy which has sprung op in Eama- 
gdsth aiJioe the barUmr works oommiFneed, It is 
Ik great pHy that tho Qrtliodoi should liavo fixed 
on this ^rtlcnhir hiiilding, liecaiise it wab a quite 
nniipie mnniimont of tmolbar branch of Chris- 
tiAiiily built in Iho best J'.ttnipoan Gothic nianimr 
of the foiiT^nth century, Tho Iroscoea with 
Syriftc mscriptions wore rrmArkably presorvod. 

The mom hero of a church committee in such a 
COHO os the preaenL can liardly be expected to view 
an ancient work of art in tho last shigo of decay 
in exactly the same way aa antiqiitirinn visitors 
from Europe will lio likely to do, ft h only 
natural that they should wish to boo the buiMing 
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** rcisioreil" in every i^Gnsfi of Ibnt word; ami], ft] a 
conscqtiQnce^ this very intf^roating moiiinnent— 
perhaps] unique lu thi* wnrld i>[ it^i kiml — is (iDOnied 
to dluappeiLr, In Cyprus all btuldinga oceupiid by 
the orthodox church aro the absolnto property of 
tliu BoiKirAlu vilhtgo com mmii ties* 

*9* Armenian Church,—Btill as M, Enlart saw 
it. Frescoes a little tiioro damagotl porluips. 

* 10, liuiu, as in tSOl, 

* n. Two chiirchn^ still used aa i^torca; aoino 
slight niilitariau rapaim, oUiornisa [mchaiigod, 

* 12. A mere site, from which tho ruins soein to 
have been cle^tred away in recant jcaj^. 

* 18, A Irogiuent of n deaignj uncluu^ed. 

* J L This ruin of an inturosting character has 
Ijeeu much jeopnnlhjDd by tbu execrations referred 
U> above in lie^scrihing Famagusta. 

■ IE, Urnehanjpod, 

* ith Tkia htile churuh, of o late Gothic atylOr 
ratmuiiB ubchangcd. 

*17* A Into Gothic buililing. The presoni writer 
cniumissioned by Sir WUlijuii II- Bmith^ ktc 
High (Jouiniiflsiouar, to ncinke a few repairs to tho 
rfnif {nnitlGnitg it wntortigbt) and the windawH, 
and to replace the thriijo wood dotira. The build¬ 
ing is now under lock and key. 

* IH* Still used os a giiLii:i store. 

Cfinrchts (}/ the Carpaas ami of Favta^tiaia 
Diairict, 

" 1. TJiese churches, mostly ruitii^, arc probably 
in tbo same KiatoaBawn by M, Enlart, Accord¬ 
ing to good information the remarkable church of 
the Faruiia KnnuhariaH vvith itu inoiuu'ct!* pfintliicul 
throne, and other ancient fcntLirca, reuniiDs in an 
untouebofi conditiftD. Thu ancient Grthi>Ji>x 
catheflml of tho district hae been rchullt in u 
doplorahle fashion t this flcema to hcivo been 
done shortly befotu the rait o£ M. Fnbrt. 

* 2. Bt. Andrew's SfomMiery^ appimiitly tin- 
touch^, 

*3. Untouched, 

* -t, * E, * 6, * 7 and * 3. U ri touched, 

Bt, Napa.—In IIKH the villagers wore huilding 
a new caiuiMinilc nn the top of tbc rock, within 
which 15 the curiouB aanctuury o£ this church. 
Thu reninrkabla foimtuin beneath a dome and 
tho Reumaiiance front of the buildmga did not 
mjcm thrmNned by any alteration. 

Lanmca. 

* 2. Abboy of RtavrovoLirio, apparently un¬ 
touched since M, Halurt^s vinit, 

* 8. €hurch nf SimiousiL; a ruin. untouchecL 

* 4. Chapt'I of the rossionr Pyifga* now a stabkv 

*E. The double ebureb of Ohiti, witliliabeauGful 

oatly Uyzantinc mDeajc, in still untouched but for 
the doterloration of the ini>saia through tlio 
thefts by visitors- 


■ G. This ehurcb was being destroyed at the time 
of M. J'lnlurt'K visit, 

* 7 , Rtill mitouchcd. 

*3. ProlMhly still untouched. 

LijnaaaoL 

* 1, The last fragment of the Latin cathedml 
disappeared ill 

*2, '3, * t nnd*E, Theau raost intonestiug 
nionumetils are probably untnuched,; they demand 
careful prewcr^titioii. 

Paphoa^ 

M, Enliurt^s scanty references tu the remains In 
thhi district rekle to tucto ruiiut, with tbu excop- 
tion of tbo Franciscan church at Fapbo5. on 
snppo:UKl dto of St. IknrH Jiagenation, This 
biufding Apijaroutly remaiiis untouched, to judge 
by recent photographs. 

Truufuitoiirs o/ Cppma (p. 1^21. 

Tho i-aiioua lisU of theso memorials made hy 
ditTerent writonf give nu imprcfision of their 
tmuierisc nuinbL'T In former timeo, Even so lato 
on 1878 the Latin cathcilmls uud churebos of 
Fmnagusta and Nicosia continued to bo paved 
with them. Since then many have ^li5apj>C4ired 
in CQUrso of '■* reatomtbn,^* and they have boon 
used wherovor n lint slab of such a kind would t>c 
ooDvepkinU At Konktk, m Faningusta district, a 
rarttl bridge is paved with them, and tbc oftigies 
of apparently u man and his wife on tho remains 
of & large sinb are now nearly effaced by the hoofs 
of donkeys. In Kkosht ikelf they have lioon iisc<I 
to qover over dmins, and in fuel w herevor aqno- 
ducLs or culvorbt can bo convemontly repainM] in 
such a manner there is & chance of hnijing frag¬ 
ments of iiuch IhingB, Tb!s is of oourso hut a 
natural fate under the circumstances. 

Of tbo sapoimnns moDtionoi] by M. Etdart tho 
curious littfo moTuorinl of Pertinj fonncrly in tho 
church of St. Peter unci St. Paul, has been placed! 
by the present writer In thi^ mdlia'^vnl tnuaenm at 
I'kiungusLa. Thu rcinarkahlo ooviw of a sarco¬ 
phagus at IhdDurghiotissii remains, us M, Enlart 
saw it, in tho courtyard of tJie village school 
exposed souiGwhat to damage. The unique and 
magnificent sarcophagus of the Dampierre fauilly, 
carved in the fourteenth century out of a classiic 
cofbii,hafl boon carefully installed in the tEudiieva] 
collocLion at tho Gram Stont in Nicosia. Ttie 
othfu- tombs and fragments tiientioned by M, 
Enlorl am aiill pnestirved amt in the saiiie state 
a.5 izi lf>0L 

CiViI ami MUtUirp ArckitectuTv (p, 500 ). 

The oiiriously well-preserved bridgica W'hicb JJ. 
EnJurt mentianB and LUmitnilea with his cbonmng 
little sketebes liavo unlortiinately almost oil boon 
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removed sine© his mit The bridge ol Pyroi has 
almost riuito disappeared, tho materials having 
i>een u«d up in the neighbouring Jewish colony. 
Tho fine old bridge of Miselli was rebuilt at 
a lower gradient by the Public Works Department 
in 1902. Many of the medm^val cistenis at 
Famagusta still survive, although their stones are 
specially valuable for export. The same may Iw 
said of tho fountains and other traces of the 
ancient awter supply. Tho peasants are keeping 
them until the la^. 

The destruction of tho fortifications of Nicosia 
is referred to above. Tliis destruction had com- 
munoed l>efora M. Enlart'a visit, but since 1901 
several new gaps have been made by the Munici¬ 
pality, and a deeire is generally expressed for their 
oomnleto removal, as Uiey represent to the tutive 
mind a souvenir of forci^m occupation. The three 
gateway.^ of Venetian sixtoenth-century style are 
still intact. 

What appear to have been the remains of the 
Hoyal Palace of Nicosia (the Konak of Turkish 
times) were removed in ItKM, loa\ing not a vestige 
behind. Tbe site has been laid out as a garden, 
and tbe new Court House has been built in 
its centre. During this transformation tho very 
interesting “ flamlwyant ” window, with a wroll- 
proserved heraldic device beneath, which 8too<i over 
the curious angle entrance to tlm palace courtyard, 
and the much mutilatod Venetian Lion, W’ere care¬ 
fully taken down and removed to tho Grain Store 
oollcction by tbe present writer. A considerable 
quantity of carved fragments in marble and stone 
were also secured during the demolition of tho 
buildings. A portion of the great court arca4ie 
is represented by the column capitals of a curious 
stylo. Tho whole of tins large building as seen 
and sketched by ^f. Enlart previous to 1899 has 
DOW completely disappeared. 

Tbe archiopisoopal palace of Nicosia, consisting 
of a number of buildings, now belonging to various 
private owners and mostly in a very ruined con¬ 
dition, remains as in 1901. The mitre has un¬ 
fortunately been removed from a coat of arms over 
tbe doorway by a recent renlastering of the front. 

Of tbe various private Musas fetched by M. 
Enlart most seem awaiting the fate of tbe min 
shown in 6g. 886 which was pulled down in 
liK)2 to build a stalilo with. The bouse in fig. 
811 has been altered ami the curious window 
destroyed. 

The Castle of Kyrenia has already been referred 
to. 

^ Tho Castle of Uilarion.—At the refjuest of his 
Excellency Sir William Haynes Smith the present 
writer carried out tbe inclosure of this magnificent 
mined monument. The holes in diflferent parts of 
the walls were carefully repaired with masonry of 
the old stones, and the former archway of tbe 
IWbican was filled writh a strong padlocked iron 
gate of prison-cell pattern. Tbe only portion of 


tbe ruins within the enceinte touched was the 
Urge roufiees chapel of St. Hilariou and the pas¬ 
sage outside it, from whence the earth and debris 
were removed to allow of a more convenient {lassage 
for visitors. This operation was carried out 
towards the end of 1908. 

Tbe castles of Dufiavonto and Kantani remain 
untouched. 

Famagusta and its fortifications have already 
been referred to. Tbe luediicval castle at the 
side of the |)ort is still in exactly the same con¬ 
dition as in 1901, although a portion has l>een 
converted to tbe use of a Custom House for the 
now' port, and some Turkish buildings within tho 
enclosure were used as the offices of tho Harbour 
engineers. Tho fragment of Henaissanco architec¬ 
ture sketched by M. Enlart (fig. 877) is undis¬ 
turbed : it is supposed to have been bought by an 
F.nglishman many years ago; but who its present 
owner may bo is unknown. Near this fragment 
Luge excavations of earth took place in 1908-4, 
and many rains have been retnove<l. 

^fany of tbe ruins mentioned by M. Enlart as 
domestic buildings of interest have entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

Tbe row of sbopa and other adjuncts of tlio ex- 
Caibodral fomiing tho rex-de-chaussoo of the Epis¬ 
copal Palace remain as in 1901 ; they are men¬ 
tioned above. 

Famagusta possessed a roval palace of great im- 
{lortancc'; this was oonvcrte<f by tbe Vouctian.s into 
a residence for tho IVov'oditoro. Since tbe Eng¬ 
lish oocu|)ation the mins of the mediieval palace 
have lieen used as a police station and stables, and 
tbe shell of tbe V’enetian portion has remained on- 
touched. \ portion of the external wall has fallen 
during the put few years. The grand ontranoo of 
the Veuetian palace nmiains unohangod, as docs 
also the fine piece of masonry which Enlart suggoats 
uiay bo the **Palar.zo della Regina" of Venetian 
times (p. 647). The latter being private proiierty 
is tlooined to disappear ore long. 

Tho Tower of Pyla is still imtouohod. That of 
Kiti has rocently Ijoen the subject of imjuiry, and 
it is to be hop^ further depredation is arrosteil. 
The tower of Alaminno still exists. 

Tlie Chdtcau or small fortress of Limassol is still 
used as a firison, but its surroundings have been 
ivcently improved. It now stands in the middle 
of a garden, ami forms an agreeable feature in tbe 
town: its architectural character has not been 
altered. 

The important monument, the Castle of Kolossi, 
is said to be now tlie property of tho Eastern 
Colonial Association; it is at least in their tenancy. 
The nmgnificent square tower, with its interesting 
fres(^id chambers, its curious fireplaces, and other 
detaib, seems cared for in a conKerrativo spiriL 
Its chamlicrs are still used as storemoms (or silk- 
wonn cultiv’ation. 

The foregoing notes have been made with the 
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object of recording the present condition of a great 
many of the moet important monuments of this 
unique modia>vul kingdom. The accounts of 
Messrs. 1 Anson and Vachor wore decidedly super* 
ficial, and the monograph of M. Enlart is oonfinetl 
to one phase of (Cypriote art. To give an ex- 
luiustive statement of what the island contains in 
artistic treasures would involre the preparation of 
an inventoiy such as is ustml at tho present day 
in most civilised countries—an inventory prepared 
by Government acting as the trustee of public pro¬ 
perty. At present such an inventory is under 
consideration. 

None of tho visitors to Cyprus during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century seem to hav'o paid 
much attention to the ItyzanUno churches which, 
until recently, must have formed the ceutroa of 
every Christian village. During tho past twenty- 
five yean tbese^ always piotnrosqno, if not always 
very artistic, buildings have probably Iteen reduced 
in naml>or by about two thirds if not more. A 
mania for des^ying their ancient churches lias 
seiac<l the Cypriotes—a mania which may, however, 
bo partly explained by the desire to prondo jtibs 
for the village masons. As a nifo these old 
Byzantine churches were built in such a stylo of 
solidity and of such snuUl prr)portion8 tluit no 
excuse on tho score of instability could be urged 
for their destruction. In the majority of Cyprus 
villages nowadays the huge t>am*Iike building 
oovered with atrocious attempts at stone carnng 
without stylo or appropriateness, and surmounted 
by a roof of rod « French ” tiles, offends tho eye in 
a situation where some vencmble little Byzantine 
church once stood. Those monuments of fiourish* 
ing agricultural districts are tho only unfortunate 
results of the peace anti plenty under the English 
administration. 

It is to bo hoptsl that some effort may be roatle 
to save tho fow remaining village churches and 
the mediieval monuments descril>ed by M. Kniart 
before they are all swept away as old materials for 
ra-use in buildings of tho mt^om Lovantino style. 

Additional Notes pok 1905. 

(1st Jamuiry 1900.) 

During the past yoar soveral attempts hav'o boon 
made to preserve tho historical roonumonts of 
Cypnis on tho jairt of the Government and also by 
private owners. At Famagusta tho ruins of two 
churches have been inclosed, and in Nicosia two 
ancient churches have l>een restored and tho last 
surviving fragments of the ancioni Konak have 
boon seonred in a place of safety. 

.At tho end of January the inclosiiro of the mins 
of *• St. Goor^ the Latin,” Famagusta, was com- 
iiioncod. This is nrolMihly tho ruin of tho earliest 
church built in tho city of tho early fourteenth 
century, or possibly huforo the walls of Famagusta 


existed, ns it is one of the curious class of fortified 
churches Ite walls stand in a most miraculous 
manner in spite of earthquakes, bombardment, and 
tho still more destructive effects of stone-pilhqpng 
by villagers in post years. The jagged holes ma<lo 
by stone-seekers and other threatening portions 
were built up, and tho wall beneath tho remarkable 
overhanging portion at the west end was replaced 
to some extent. All this required tho greatest 
care, so as not to disturb loose stones or in any 
way interfere with the time-worn effect of tho 
ruin. This work was carried out by a mason and 
four labourers under the direct oversight of the 
present writer, who devoted many daj-s of w^atchful 
care to the work in order tliat nothing should be 
touched carelessly. At tho same time the ex¬ 
cavation of tho immense mound of earth covering 
the south and west foundation walLt of tlio ruin 
was nrocoodod with. These walls were fortunately 
found in a sufficiently souml condition to form the 
inclosure: they wore heightened siiflidcntly by 
the iddition of two courses c»f old stone from tho 
debris. A strong and simple padlocked iron gate 
was placed within tho outline of tho former south 
door of tho church. Tho interior is now clean and 
prosontAhlo to visitors. In tho course of this ex¬ 
cavation tho curious discovery veas made that this 
hcaotifal specimen of Gothic art is practically built 
out of the remains of some classic templo of the 
largest sizo. The dreniar drums of columns about 
*S feet 6 inches in diameter may bo seen wedged 
into tho thickness of tlie fourteenth-century walls 
on every side. These column-drums bav*e usually 
l>eon into tho delicate wall shafts on one side 
to suit their adaptation to tho later style. See 
figs. 1, 2, 8, and 4 on the accompanying illustra- 
tions, p. 207. 

The sacristy of the churoh is still fairly pre¬ 
served. Its vaulted ceiling is intact, and on it 
rests tho earth which was placed to protect It from 
tho Turkish batteries in 1571. A fow repairs to 
threatening portions were executerl, and the lar^ 
a|)orture formed by stone-robbers filled up. 

During the partial excavation of tlie church a 
very remarkable carved boss, which originally 
form^ the key of tho apse vaulting, came to light, 
and is now ranged wilA other fra^^enta in tho 
interior. 

St. George of the Greeks (the so-called “ Metro¬ 
polis ” or Cathedral of tho Orthodox).—This im¬ 
mense church, with its small mljacent churoh, 
constitutes a mass of mins, portions of which 
are apt to fall. In tho winter of 1904-5 some 
small fragments of tho south-w'est comer fell. 
The whole is now inclosod with a high wall 
towards the rood, built out of debris, with a strong 
prison-gate, padlocked, in tho same way as St. 
Gwrge the Latin. Trespassers can now neither 
injure the curiously preserved frescoes nor roii 
tho chance of injury from falling masonry. The 
little side churoh, now choked with fallen debris. 
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probably contained the ehdnc of St. Epiphanin^t 
os dencribod by pilgnnifl of the Bixteenth century. 

The Anneniitn Oliurcb, Nicosia (Notre I'bmia de 
Tyr, identinod by several authcritioH).—This 
most porfect uud Wfdl prcservod of eJI tho Gypriis 
chtirtboa (it uocuis to havo been continued in uue 
m a cbui^ch from inodk'ral diiys with ft short 
intorrojjTiuTn as a Halt-store I) has recently boen 
samowlut restored." Thla oporetioEi occarre^l 
during the month of April. The preaant writer 
ba]>peuod lt> eoo work going on, ond itniuedlaUily 
endeavonred to inHueooo the matter from a con- 
aervative i>oiat of view., The weet doorway with 
ib ancient doors (see Enlari, yoL T. 14B) had 
unfortunately been already pulled to pieces, imd a 
portion of the woodwork of the doonj was sawn off 
to make wodgoe for scaffolding. The priest iu 
charge of the work M'as, bowover, <xiieily pereuadod 
of the necccaity for preserving sucli important relics 
of anthiuity, nod althoiigb the cnaeoiuy of the 
ilmrway baa now Ingm doetroyed Uie woodwork is 
to be preserved as a curiosity in finother psrt of 
the convent. 

The windows of the church bavelwan filied with 
new wood eaahoq and largo panes of while and 
bine glasa without suncu^y iotorfering with tba 
much decayed traecryand mnUiona of the fourteenth 
century. 

The fftmous serica of tombfikonee of didtiaguished 
persons, many of whose collateral dDscendanU 
may ekill be Uvlzig, has fortunately quite escaped 


alteration. They were to have been TCinoved} Init 
the earnest soIicitatioDH of the present writer seem 
to hftTO boon flocceasfuh nod they are now^ oovored 
with a square of oilcloth in imitation of tcj^aellatod 
payement, wbiob not only improv^oa the church 
from ftu ntilitarian point of view^ but aids very 
much in preserving the low relief slabs of the 
ItaUan style. The sacristarj is able (o osiiibit 
tlieafl remarkable groveeionES to vim tors by turoing 
lAck the oilcloth. 

Tho Armenian ohuroh is still wondorfnlly pre¬ 
served in epitc of its many vicissitudes during the 
Middle Ages, the Turkiah conquest, and. even this 
rseeqt restoration. It Is to bo hoped that it inay 
long continue to he the most interesting and im¬ 
portant mcdin^vid monument of NicoBiii,and one of 
its chief aitraetionii iu the intelligent tourisL 

At tbo moment of conoluding the aljove notes 
the beautiful old church of Si Catherine tHaidar 
Posba MuS(|uo) bafl been taken in hand by the 
Lvkaf authorities. The Crrwk werkmeu com¬ 
menced putting np a rough scaffold round the 
l^ullding an 1st Fehtimry lOOG. and the work of 
oatLing out old stonework for *■* restoration ** pur¬ 
poses is nirisidy advanced. Tho Turkish delegate 
of Evkftf, who has charge of iheso operations, haa 
infurmod tho present writer that it is his inten¬ 
tion to reumve all tho dofoctiva stonework and 
make the w'hole building ** neat." Tho natuml 
result of such a treatment will of oouree he de- 



5,C*THe?eNi£. Kiccst*. 
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strnctivo of its unique cliAracter aa an almost 
untoacbod example of (ho medUevol stylo in Cyprus. 
In tearing off the internal plastering some traces 
of the mural dcoorations havo come to light. The 


accompanying drawings of this church were made 
before the restoration. 

These two churches of St Catherine and St 
George the Latin show by their detail the very 


• 9 • CATHCJiiNr •Nicosia* 



• 5 * CATHcaiNC 'NicoaiA • 
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curiotiE) coasorvativa chamcter ol CypruB nmson- IaUj ohoniclor of its caning to be certoinly not 
craft. St. George the Ijfttin was certainly built about older than 14 ftU; yet witli tbis difference in flittce 
tho year liKX>, and St. CathcTine appears frotn the tbo masonry and tbe mouldinl work bavea remark - 

' i5' Cathchinc. ■ Mteoa^A ■ 



♦ 5»CATH£iHNE ■ Nicosia 



totarrvDiNAi. section 
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5 • C ATMtiftNe • Nicoa«A* 



ablu siniiUriiy in stylo. Both those churches 
have very much luoro tho character of the 
Neapolitan Gothic *’ than any other European 
style, in spite of M. Enlart's efforts to demon¬ 
strate tho absolutely French ori^n.* The only 
inoi>ntc«tably French looldng haildiDg in Cyprus 
is the Cathedral of Nicosia. 

In conclusion a reference may he made to tho 

• Tbe only aathoriUo* for lh« muiiM of Uic«» ino 

charchoi are M follows:— . . . - 

Tba church now known oi “ 81. Goorgr ihe Latin, or 
of iho Latinf,” Fam»<(uiU. U eridenliy rrprwcntcd on 
GiMiino'a ilmwinBof the eiege (printed in Urwooia. 1A71). 
M. Enloil thinks the molfnmiaUon of the end of the name 
•• 8- OioTRio '* repreeenu the three letten “ Lat.” and that 
the complrte name ehould rood ** 8. Giorgio I*tmo." 

In a recently dUcovered MS. poblUhed by Meuardoe, 
Athene, lUOfl, l» a deecrtplion of the Tnrke occupying 
Nicosia and turning the church of 8t. Catherine, ** which 
was th* Biobop** church,” into a inoeque 

'Aylmr Kmrtftnuntt ^rJeree eieeorartrr. 

In deecribing the churrh a« " the Biehop'a ” the writer 
probably rafer* to iUpoeition at the crossing of two etrreU 
which muot have at that time formeil the N.B. angle of 
the Arebbhdiop’B I'olaoe garden. The truditlonal name 
hw thi» church among the Chrittiona U ” SoiiU Catarina," 
although the Moelema have dubbed It “ Iloidar I'oaba 

Moetiae.” . . , j 

Thero woe a church and convent of tbe Templara under 
thU dedication In Niou»ia, hut of oounte Ihejireeent build* 
ing belong* to a period perhapa two oonturba later than 
their time. 


" Antiquities Law, 1905.” This is a law which 
was evidently fnuiiod merely for the purpose of 
regulating the export of archaic remains, such as 
the contents of ancient graves and the objects 
found on the sites of very ancient temples. The 
monuments of Gotliio art as public or^ private 
property are not specificallv nicntlonod in it. Cer¬ 
tain of its clauses might do interpreted to cover 
such monuiiionts, but other clauses ore evidently 
framed for tho purpoee of exempting such monu¬ 
ments when they lielong to private owners. All 
cathedrals, churches, and mosquei^ as well as 
ecclesiastical ruins, are evidently private property 
in this sense, and their owners must tlierefore be 
approached without reference to this law, which is 
purely confineil to questions of treasure-trove. It 
is the desire of the present writer and of most 
Europeans who visit the island of Cyprus that tlie 
memorials of the inodueval kingdom and tbe Italian 
occupation—in so far as they still survive—should 
bo preserved; but it is very difllcult to indnoe the 
natives of Cyprus to soe anything mono than heaps 
of old stones in such meroorials, only fit for cutting 
down (or modem purposes. There is certainly 
nothing else in Cyprus to attract the attention of 
the visitor: its scenery is seoond-mUi compared 
with Italy or Greece, and its classic remains can 
bo better studied in tho Metropolitan Museum of 
New York or tlie museuius of Constantinople, 
Florence, or Turin. 
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CHROxNICLE. 

THE MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS 

Preluniiury. 

Tho ^liininary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer was heW in 

London and tho undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 12th and IStb June. Of the 257 can¬ 
didates admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
for the examination were allowed to the number 
of 63. The remaining 194 candidates were ex¬ 
amined, with tho following results: — 


Xambiir 


Utartot 


Ruuntacil riaat 

London 


. 95 

IMI 

Belfast 


11 

8 

Birmingham 


9 

3 

Bristol 


7 

4 

Canliff. 


7 

3 

Glasgow 


. 3 

3 

Leeds . 


. 19 

13 

Liverpool . 
Manchester * 


13 
. *23 

8 

17 

Newcastle 


14 

8 



104 

1*29 


90 

3 

8 

n 

7 

4 

8 
0 

as 


The passed candidates, with those cxcmptcxl— 
numbering altogether 192—havu boon registered 
as Probationers. The following are their names 
and addresses :— 

ABBOTT: Btcbanl Atkinson; Auckland. Naw Zaaland 
[MtisUrz Mr. CluM. Arnold]. 

ANOEHTON: Richard; Carlton IIoom ; Moorland Road. 
BournenKiutli I Aldrnhaml. 

ARBUCKLK : John Wilry; S3 Travalyao Temoe, Antrim 
Road. Belfast [IToji/sr: Mr. 8 m«1j. 

ARMITAOK: Hprfarrt KcUall; i-l Manchraier Road, 
Haaton Chapel, Stockport [iloifrr: Mr. J. IL Wood* 
house *J. 

ASHFORD: Arthur Prank ; •* Sunnyturad,** Hoddeadon. 

Herta [Matitrs : Messra. J. Jk W. Clarkson "J. 
AUSTIN : Edfiar Bom; 33 Tyndalls Park Road. Tymlalls 
Park. Bristol (itoMter : Mr. C. N. Thouipson]. 
ANTuRILL: Arthur Stlleman; 119 Cromwell HtreM, Noi- 
tingham (Mus/rrs: Messra. Rrewill A Rally *j. 
BADCOCK: l*aal. St. Bralailes; Vicarage Road, Lrytoo 
[AtatUr; Mr. Gaoflry Lucas *]. 


BAIN : Oeorge; Cl Deo Street. Aberdeen [Afastfr; W. E, 
Oanld •]. 

BAKES; Leslie Hnrpcr; The Grove, Idle, Bradford, 
Yorkehire rj/asfrr: Mr. F. Mnsto*]. 

BAREFOOT: Herbert John Leslie; 18 Wexford Road, 
Wandsworth Common {Dulwich College]. 

BARLOW: George; 11 Alexander Grove, Longeight, Man¬ 
chester [Ifoaferr: Measra. J. W. Beaumont A Son •]. 

BARN ARD: Harold Tlioniaa; 34 Ridge Road, Stroud 
Green, N. [Jtfosfrr: Mr. F, W. Roper "I. 

B,ATH; Horace Randolph Hurle; Sandown Hoose, Church 
Fields, Saliabnry, Wills [ Jfojfer; Mr. P. Bath* ]. 

BEATTIE: Owen Roith; 8 Marohmont Road. Edinburgh 
[Uniim: Mesgre. Hendry A MoLellan]. 

BENISON; Norman Spencer; 33 Harrington Square. 
N.W. fSfeuifra: Meters. Bcnlson A Bargman]. 

BENNETT: Gwyn; 30 Darnley Boad, Graveeend {County 
School. Graresend]. 

DEBRY: Joseph Norman; The Elm*. Park Drive, 
Huddersfield fAfdjfer: Mr. Joseph Berry]. 

BEST: James Hentebcl; 68 Clifton I*ark Avenue, Cnimlin 
Boad. Belfast [Miuter: Mr. N. Fitxsinums •]. 

BESTON; Sidney Francis; Melford House, 43 Upper 
Clapton Road, S.K. [Masfrr: Mr.C. J. Harold Cooper]. 

BISSHOPP; Edward Alfred Femley; 83 Museum Street. 
Ipswich [Afiuten : Mesars. Biaslu^ A Cantley]. 

BL.\CKFORD: Frod; 85 Summer Rond, Edgbaston 
Birmingham (Miiufer: Mr. William J. Davit]. 

BIX)UNT: Edwa^ Robert: do Mias Eliia, The CloM 
Sea View, near Ryde [AfojUr: Mr. G. Boughton]. 

BOTTOMLEY: Harold; The Wood, MBlbrook, Slaly 
bridge {Ifoslert; Meun. C. K. A Su C. Mayor •]. 

BOX: William Reynolds; Eldon, Eldon Road, East 
bonme [JHasfer: Mr. 8, Box •]. 

BOYD: Janies Stirling; ID Warcrley Ganlcns. Croaamy 
loof, Glasgow [Mtuftri ProfcMor Gourlay •]. 

BROOME: William Tarrant; 8 McLeay Villas, Roslyn 
Gardens, Darlinghurst, Sy^ey [Matter : Mr.G. Sydney 
Jones •]. 

BROWN: William Alfred; Woodside, iViUard'a Hill, 
North Norbury [Master: Mr. Alfred Burr *]. 

BRUCE: John Angus; 36 Northumberland Square, 
No^ Shields [MasUrt: Mesars. Radenoch A Bruce]. 

BUCKNELL: Leonard Iloloombe; 38 Dunater Gardens. 
Brondetbttry [Masters: Mesars. Uennell A Son •}. 

BURGESS: Arthur; 81 Parkficld R^iml, Liverpool [Master: 
Mr. Henry Hartley *]. 

CAMERON : John. Fairholme, Limes Avenue, New South* 
gate. N. {Master: Mr. W. West]. 

CASTLEY : Charles Marshall; 30 Withipoll Street, 

Iptwicb {Afojfcrs: Measra. Bisshopp A Cantley], 

CATON: William Co<i|«r; 6 Waterloo Street, Hove, 
Hustex [Sfaster: Mr. Thomas Oarrett;. 

CHAIKIN: Benjamin; 47 White Lion Street, Norton 
Folgats, E.C. {Master: .Mr. M. B. Collins]. 

CLAUKK : John Mouhling; Brentwood. Fulwuod. I*reston. 
Lanes. 

CLGUX: Frank IjouIs WhUmarsb; 66 Beckwith Road. 
Herne Hill [Masters: His Majesty's OlBce of Works!. 

CO ATE J WiUhun Henry; St, Matthew’s Viramge, Lnton, 
Beds [Masters: Mssm. Mallowt A Grocoek “J. 

COLE: Waltw Fishleigh; 9 Mildraay Place, Plymouth 
[ Masters: Messrs. Thornely A Rookol 

COL^S: Walter; Wolston House, 14 Huddersfield Road, 
Bansley [Matter: Ernest W. Dy^hnT. 

Courtenay; HUl House. Grafton 

rriftTi wv ^<uhTs: Messrs. Thornely A Hooke], 

near Dundee [Masters: Messrs. Rohm Keith A SonV. 
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COULTHARD: Joseph; Faiu;h Deechos. He«<Li Kook, 
Carlisle [Groerenor CoUofo. Carlisle], 

COWDEK : James Francis: 7S High Street, C.-on>M^ Man- 
Chester [Afosl/r: Mr. John McD. McKonxie). 
CREAOn: Gordon Stewart; 54 Balmoml Road, Oillin 4 thani, 
Kent litastm Mr. Herbert It. Duostall *]. 

CRONE: Harold Cartwriitht; 10 Ellerker Gardens Rich> 
mond. Surrey [Marlborough College]. 

CRUTCH LEY: Frederick Ernest; “Linwood** 50 Orroll 
Lane, Aintree, Liverpool [MtuUr: Mr. T. T. Rec»*}. 
CULLING: Percy Edwards; Ijondon Street, Swaflham, 
Norfolk [Motifrt: Messrs. Barret A Driver], 

DAILEY : Artliur Benjamin ; :t4 Finsbury Siiiiare, London, 
E.C. [MatUr: Mr. R- W. Hulslenj. 

D. WVBNEY: Frank Groves; 53 Palmer Park Avenne, 

Reading [MatUrt : Meaarw. Millar A Cox;. 
DEBOGORY : Natalie Tohirpan, Rulgaria. 

DICKINSON tWilUam John; 106 WlutchallRd.. Gateshead- 
on'lWne [Maitfn : Messrs, li. H. A .A. L. Armour]. 
DOD: Fraocia Sandlord: 1‘ark Houae. Paradbe Row. 
Stoke Newington. 

DODDS: ArrhiWd Kirkwood; Nuntoo Villa, Dcnrkk- 
on-Twoed [ Meufers: Messrs. Henry A Maclennon]. 
DOYLE: Qralism; 77 Slackpool Road. Soutbville, 
Bristol [ifeufers: Messrs. Bolbrow A Oaten;. 
DUNCAN; Malcolm; lit Belvidera Rood, Princes Psrk, 
Liverpool [Master'. Mr. M. Honan *j. 

DURNFOtU): William John : 135 Uarviat Road, Queen's 
Park, W. [Master: Mr. Wonnacotl •]. 

E. \LES: Charles George; 511 Aniaby Road. Hull 

(Grammar School, Hull]. 

ERRINGTON: I^anoelot Ralph Gawen ; 5 York Terrace, 
Regent's IVtrk, N.W. [Matter: Mr. A. G. Bond •). 
FALLON: Walter Adolj^us Ritchie; 10 Ancona Road, 
Highbury, N. [Master: Mr. A. Dixon I. 

FAHEY: C^l A^ur; 11 King's Gardens, West End 
Lane, Hampstead, N.W. [Architectural Association 
_Day Ikhool]. 

FELI/OWS: Richard Woodbouae; Beeston Fields, Not* 
tingbam [Masters : Messrs. Calvert A Qleave]. 
FORTESCUK : George Alan : “ Fermain," Keswick Boa«l. 

East Potney, S.W. [Tonbridge School]. 

FOWNKS: Brooe; 11 Quarry Terrace, Hastings [Brassey 
Inatitnte]. 

FULFORD: John Harry; 3 Ardlin Rootl, Chestiint Road, 
West Norwootl, 8.E. [Master ; T. B. Whlnney •], 
GALE : Edward TrendeU; 94 Burnt Ash Hill, Lee. Kent 
[Matters : Mefcsra. ToM A Wrigiry). 

GEABY : Frank George; 25 Stamford Hill, London. N. 

[Archilectoral Asaoeiation Day School]. 

GISRY: Ernest Gisby; 26 Shresrsbtiry Road, Staffonl 
[Master: Mr. J. Hutchings*]. 

GUNN: Angus Rot; Clyth Lodge, Bnshwood, Leyton- 
stone, Essex [Master: Mr. John T. Lee *]. 
HALSTEAD: llarTv; 10 Palmer Street, Blackburn, 
Lancs [Matter: Mr. Walter Stirmp •]. 

HAMLYN; William Henry; White Swan Inn, Great 
Sutton, Cheshire [Miis/<r: Mr. R. Wynn Owen •]. 
HARTMANS: Carl Herbert; Nelherfield UouBe. Wcy. 

bridge, Surrey [Master: Mr. John Belcher, A.B.A.*]. 
HECTOR: Alexandier Ogilvie; Donallao, Femtower Road, 
Crieff [Morrison's ALeadomv. OrielT'. 

HEMINGWAY: Abraham; IWDurluuu Road. Wimbledon. 
[King's Cdlegv]. 

IIENNKSSY: J^in Franeis, Jonr.; Selboma Street, 
Burwood, Sydney [Masters : Messrs. Salman A Power]. 
HICK: Norman Walker; 1 Belgrave Creeoent, Scar- 
borough [The Arobitectnral As^iation Day School]. 
HILLM.VN: George Frederiek; 24 Maniuii Road. Stroud 
Green, Hornsey, N. [Master: Mr. Edgar Stunea]. 
HINCHLIFFF.: Harold Eastwood; Woodlanda," 

Cragg Vale, Mytholmroyd, Yorkshire [Masters: 
Messrs. Walsh A Nicholas], 


HIPKINS: Frederiek Wystan; The Rectory, Bamford, 
near Sheffield [Master : Mr. Charles Hadfleld *). 

HODGSON; Hugh Astley: 7 Belmont, Oxton Road, 
Birkenhead [Master: Mr. Armitage Bigby *]. 

HOLDEN: Frank; 2 John Thomas Street, HolUn Bank. 
lUackbum [Master: Mr. H. S. Falrbnrst*}. 

HORSFALL: Leslie; Carrfield. Luddenden, fiO. York¬ 
shire [Hulme Grammar School]. 

HOTZ: ^land; 23 Howland Street, W. [i/a«/er: Mr. 
G. L. Sutcliffe *]. 

HOUSTON; William Wylie; Lenamore, Jordanstown, 
Whiteabbey. Belfast [Master: Mr. Thomas llooffton). 

HOWKINS; Gilbert; The Elms, Crick. Bugby [Master: 
Mr. T. W. Willard]. 

HOWLETT; Francis Henry; Aekwortb Rectory, Ponte- 
fracl [Master: Mr. Percy Green •]. 

HOWROYD: John Wilson; 85 Sterling Street, Bradford, 
Yorks [ifusfcrs: Meesrs. Fairbank A Wail]. 

HUNT: Arthnr Frederick; 16 Keyea Road, Cricklewood 
! Master: Mr. C. W. Reeves * (. 

INGHAM: Arthur; Cltffe Street, Hebden Bridge [Masters : 
Messrs. SutelilTe A Suiellfle]. 

IRVING: David Wisbart; 41 Nelson Street. Crewe 
[Matter: Mr. G. £- Boisbaw]. 

JACKSON : Ralph; Clinton Honse, Kingsland, Shrewsbury 
[Masters: Messnt. A. B. A W. Hcott-Deakin]. 

JAMES: Thomas Stanley ; 239 Bate Hoad, Cardiff [Master: 
Mr. G. A. Birkenhead]. 

JENNER: Thomaa Gordon; S George's Place, Bathwick 
Hill, Bath [Master : Mr. T. B. Slloock •]. 

JENNINGS: Herbert Charles; All Saints Vicarage, 
I,eyton, N.E. [Polytechnic S^oot of Arehitectare], 

JENNINGS: Horace: 25 Shrewsbnry Road, Harlesden. N. 
[Master: Mr. F. F.. Williams*]. 

JOHNSTON: Robert James. 78 Oitchling Rise. Brighton 
[Master: Mr. T. Garrett 1. 

JOHNSTONE; Matthew; Bmoerille." Goschen Bond, 
Carlisle [Masters : Measra. Johnstone Bros.] 

JONES: Thomas Edwanl; Terfyn, Port Dioorwio. R.S.O. 
Camanronshire (Carnarvon County School], 

JOKES; William John; 14 Telford Avenue, Strealham 
Hill, S.W. [.Archlteetnral Association Ihvy School]. 

JUDGES: Wilfrid Harold; 15 Park I,aoe, Stoke Kewing- 
ton. N. [Maeters : .Messrs. Bartlett A Rosa]. 

KENDALL: t\llliam Jowett; 2H Clamiduo Road, Leeds 
[Masters : Messrs. Jowett, Kendall A Son], 

KENNEDY: James; 1 Upper Vernon Street, Lloyd 
Square, W.C. 

KLUO: Maoriee William Tofnell; 22 North Gale, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. [Masters : Mesan. Elms A Juppj. 

KNIGHT: Frank Wardel; 28 Grove Road, Hitchin, 
Herts [ifoslrr : Mr. G. Lneas*]. 

KRUCKENBRHG: Frederick Lawrence; The Larches, 
Ickloy. Yorkshire rSedbergh School, Vorksbirs]. 

LAMBERT: RobertBMchrolt," Moorhead, Shipley, 
York [Masters: Messrs. Kay A Long]. 

LAN8DBU: Ceoll Arrber: 15 Birkbeox Road, Acton, W. 
[AIojfiT: Mr. J. Osborne Smith *]. 

LAST; Frederiek Bertram ; ~ The Lindena," Harfaome 
ryixt/er: Mr. Gerald MoMichael*]. 

LAWSON: Frederick Henry; Nelthorpr, GosforUi, 
Nortbomberland [Masters: Messrs. Newcombe A 
Newcombe *]. 

LAWSON: PhiUp Hugh ; 8L EUian," Newton, Chester 
[Master: Mr. Samnet Joynson]. 

LEF.SON : .Arthur EdgerUm; “ Ij«aholm«," Burnt Green, 
Worcestershire. 

LEGG: Theodore Ktiie; '*Tintem," Momington Road. 
Woodford Green, Esmx [Moslers: Messrs. Warwick 
A Hail *1. 

LERO\ • Auricn Denis; 21 Gore Road, Victoria Park. 
Ismdon, N.E. [The Architcotoral Asaoeiation Dar 
School]. ' 
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LEVY : HcrJwrt Rcfiinikltt; S UiLiranl Gourtf Wesl. Huinp- 
■te»d, N.W. McHfifftr Kfiiopson i: Connoljr]- 

LQOOE: Thonui* ArllJitr; “ Wcwdlaml*,'' Cmolcliikiii. 

Hont*. iTbt iicMtectniivl AcfticiiiUcMi Uity 
Si^ooIIk , 

LONG t Uiu]e» Witnam; " Rhod^iibiilTrt,'’ (jCifllliklii 

Conit StJTDiiLtlwuii I iUmJit : Ur+ Fp- VVIimIim: * ■, 
LOWCOCK: Aniolili ToplJif tJijnse. UrflolicW, ni^ar 
Shi^ifiRld [Mdaitrit'. Me^ani. Sulitll Eiuiat]. 

LUCAS: Wiliiftmi £u WdijA Ro&d, Ejuuntersmith. \S. 

[poMffnhnJc H«bcpot«f AnillllMtora^ 

UuCAUL: McFajljm;Cr5Si^dArr«b.Cliiiiluliunil, 

Kicnl [To<ibnil«a]. , H » 

3 JATHKR: ThQini,ii John: R(i*n VUIaa, lltinblgh. NortJi 
WalM rjl/aifiPT L air. w. Jh SijBiJofrk}. 

MArmHWSi RaJpli Edwaril: 5a Uulyhead Hoad, 
Cov^ntij fl/ujfjjw: tfBjriJon A tluttrcll]. 

>JULIVER|: tlarrj: l.»5 Qnvti Sm-fti, Vlcturih R. 

''Pdjlecliiiio SLdiC4:i't of ArohltKtiin'jr 
MOItGAN: WLlliani Vaiubmo; Kowtcn Euai<>^ Umhiitli 
ItoBxi. Spntkh [Kins Edmrd VUh Clnunmai ReUogU 
ynrwiotil. 

MORLRV t Fmncl» H UncoJo Striwl, J^lwftiir. 

MOSS: Haroid Ed«f4rd'; St. Ayrui*, tlrighton 

HurlijtcfD [Uniroraitr RobooL HoAiinji]. 

NIXON: Emiwt: 16 Fern Arentw. Jr^iuond. ScwcMtIf- 
od-Tyitn JNfliroMtlo Mulurn School]. 

OATES; AVftltcr; SvrirM DutlJk|{«, Ilklirax:, ^Vks 
Mr. R. Berry]. 

OAVEN: Geoflrej: C»LnJ Slteet Chsmlirw, \V rurrlnflloil 
[.Uelir^Ft; Me&HtB. WiltiAni A 8e«rtT Owen 'J. 

PABKKlE; AEn>d ThomiyB Flohjjinn; 110 ttontli church 
lloatl, SoMidiBrnl-oH'Sea [J/kifm: M<fswa. OrtctilulBh 
A Brockhaiik |. 

FAUX RE: Wllltwl % ScJnMl Houie, Crnhha Cr«8«, Itcildiich 
[The Birminphaui ^rnnldppJ ToclmicniJ Hay School]. 
I’AHBOTr! Slankj Cbotletl 48 BiuiLrl Stre«l> Luton, 
Bodi [.Voifrr*: J, TL Brown * Sorr. 

I'ATEBSONi Jaiurt; 6 'J'hc Aveouo, Bi*r*lck on Tweed 
Ahtafer: ^r. H. T. OraJon *j. 
rECk: ArlhiiJ Edward; Id Tftjiti Str«jl, South Shinddji 
rj^fukr; Mn J. Waller Uaiuonj. 

FEJiUlE : Gcorit^e Snuith ; 36 Cnxitan^OD Sire*ct, OlaiHow 
[ALuffr; Mi. Jahit Fiijrwu.lUBr 
PETERS: ThomaB Jamee: It Hnrlinjifton Street, New- 
CABUc^on'TynB [AlniJenr; iteaariu CAcjibU & Burru 
IViok •]. 

I‘ONl>EU; Uerbwt Bon]ion; tO 3L IIiloEi'i Eiwd. 

TlaBtiugs [ITniYoraity Sclidol], 

PORTER: Cltfcnee William; 0 BwtlinjjtlortH Rhodes, 
Manchcater [Afajfjp; Mr. O. U. Wlllouiflibj •[. 
PHATTKS : AUrsd; 67 QoEOn'ji Road, llwling f J/iiafrrt: 
Mea&rs. Mlltar A' Coaj. 

PRICE: AVjJliam Hnn^ld^ 67 WnHipston Road. Bridg- 
watKT [ifftrtBra; Meainu Samion iV Cotlam “J, 
I'YWEtX: W illinT ii Jackson ; CuraberLand Hoow, 

Uanwcll, W* tAfflJiier: Mr. Wlllia.iii Fjrwcll *]. 

HF.IYE: 'lijornafi; Okncalrn, Kirwood Tkmil, Xj;vLiia- 
hulme. Mttriob 95 l«: [ifrwJ^r: Mr. Henry R. Prico*?. 
RIIOBES: Rowland Thomaji: Sl Johii'a Hoail, Epiunj'. 

Knees rAfuairr: Mr. H. Tewky *]. 

RTCUARiJS; Archibald Jtor: Crnwnluiy \ilta. Yon 
Prntri! 'J/aafrr; Mr. T. E. Richard**,. 

ROBERTS: Noiojim Vinraut; n:i Abingdoti Sirnolp 
HmUonl [JfMHer: Mr. Wilson BallotJ. 

ROBINSON : Harold IrfyUm ; S CliihL'irtK Baud, Ciaphom 
I Afualan; H.M. 016^ of Work*]. 

ROOERS; John Cliarloi; The UtItl', Uallanda Piark, 
Wcybrldno (.Uhaiei^; Mr O. Ihirvey 
ROimtON ; RiBhard; ST Alma Rood, Birkdalci Southi»rt 
[Scii,(nbnok Collni:*;. 

ROUQHLKV: Edward; in Elc^haus t^ane.Sliaiio Heath, 
at Hclftii'e. Lane* : Mr. J. A, Raronj. 


RrtWNTREE: Dwjglas WoodrlUia : 11 HammerHin tlh 
iVrraw. W. [ArehitccturAl A^^ooiotion Day School;.. 
ROWSE : Herbert Jaroea; " Untdnna " Sloor Lmnf, Crosby. 

l+irerpoo] [Afatffti': ProteMor 0, H. RDilly *J. 

ROYIjE: Ootdon; It Coopd SltHit, Manchefiln [ Afneki ■: 
Mb^bis. Royk A Bennett * ]. 

IlYCROFT : Eniejit CharJetj; ^ Rewatoke Wardek 
Road. Tboralon Heqilh [Thornton Ileaih ScliootU 
SAVNUERS; Harry Ftaneie; " CraylhonWt'' St. Mildred's 
Bond, MactfAle 'Apcldlerlaral ,4ffiOci(ition Bay ScUcitilJ. 
SHACKLETOS: Will Lara j 13fl aouUkfield Lane, Crncol 
Horton, Hmdford •' Masltr ; Mr. Bhodea Calvert *1, 
SHKRREN; Shujlcy Wliil*; It .Atewnder Road.Croydon 
[Jfrufer: Mr. Frank Windeorj. 

SHUOSMITH: Arthur Gordon j HaLley Houie, Hailey- 
bury CoUc^po, Herllord HailahuTy C^llcfisJ. 
HHRUBS.ALL; Iktuglui OeoirfSp; 161 TuIm lilB. S.W. 

f Hiwfrr: Mr. H, W MoocktoTi * ]. 

SILK: Freduirio Albort: 47 JHiv-oiuhinr Sltcel, PorRaud 
EMoce^ W. [ArohlteotuTal AsaoclaLian l)ay School]- 
SMITH : Edwin; 15 Neno Parade, Withech. Cainlia 
[Hoofer: Mr. F. Buideti Ward]. 

SMITH: Frod Noble I 5 Hardy Swoatp NottlnKham 
[Mru^: Mr. Arthor Marshall "J. 

SOli'tHCOTT: Henry Frtdorioh; 550 Riley Street. 

Surrey llithi, Sydney rAfoilfr: Mr. O. Sidney Jo.nes]. 
STAFFORD; Nicbwn GreenlBas; Clotcily, Riisaidl 

Ro&ii, Moor Grt-cnT Dlnnin^jhain [^'' 1 J■nblc^^iJ^e School]. 
STAlNTONt Namttel JoiM^ph; 46 Owen Street. Tipton. 

SmUrt [Jffljfer: ilr. Mattbew J. Batcher}. 
RTRICKLAKD: Hurlry Claronee Victor: 66 Rlnmner 
Asnnufl, I'ulliajii, S.W* [.Mojlrr: Mr. JuLa Saioa 
SaolE|. 

SUTCLn'FE; Erie John; a Lee Mill Road, Hdbdon 
Bndfio. York* (JLu.'rri Mr. A. W. Ihiithl. 
SUTCLIFFE: Hartley; 4 AircHlate Cr«Mtil, Otir-y EdoiL 
[Bradford Technical CtilleKc]. 

SWANNEIjL: Gharira MaJeutijj : t Dtdarorto OaftlEijj.p 
ifnfiwell mil [iraJtitr : Mr. A. W. Cooksey *]. 
TANNER: Edwin Jalmt Rothbury.^’' Brackloy Rood, 
Reokenhatn j^Archibectural Aaiuoialiaii Dny School]. 
TAYlJiR: Aubrey Geor^iB; PJ Durlitoji Rond. KingsLon- 
on-Thanjea [1/ififrr: Mr. Wftitor H Tnwrr^ 

THORP: Frtjilerlck; .87 Suulhbank. Road, ftcmthporl 
[J/ojfm Mr. Goodwin. R Packer'. 

TIFFEN; Julin Hall: 142 Warwicic Roadi CSarlbilB 
[GrruVenOr College]. 

TODD: Charles Ikimard; 5i BorkeLoy SlrccS* Hull [Hull 
Granunar School). 

TOONE: Aulvi^y Alfred ULITord ; Plymouth GrolrC+ 
C.-tm-M.,, MnoohMtCTfSchikal of Tcehnologj]* 
TRANMHU: Fnwik; 41 C-anrlltrT Street, Soubormigh 
[JlfaMtir: Mr. Cltario* Rdeson]. 

TREGKLLES; NathaalLd; Hoddeadon, HerLn [JJaifer; 
Mr. J. A. Tfcgislh^], 

TRICK EH: Albert Clurlen: Daliueoy." UTigli ton Rond. 

Surbiton [.Vojfm : MoHnu Cartor A Ashworth "1. 
TURNER I Aufiuslu* lUrmoiii: Proapeot HooBo.CavurilioiD, 
iicfir Beading ^ATcMlrtr : Mr, Jamil* lfa4law.]+ 

TYSON: George Alfral j SC Cnwfley Street, LLvorpool 
ICoad. N, 'JJiiafm: Me^a^n. GrilEtt *t Woullard *]. 
UKDERWOfltJ: Sidney Fniikcu Gilbert; l^nrtfoid Road. 

Maroh, Canibt . JJaif/r : Mr. F. Buriltill Ward]. 
VOVSEY: ChorlEa; Tho Orcluml," Charley Wood. 
Herts [Rinjc Allrwl School]. 

WALKER: Frank WllJtam; 36 Wilfred Strut, Btrby 
[JRrtfen: ; MMsm. Naylor dr Sale *> 

WALLER: VValler; ”HtuillHigh.'* Eimsituiton Road. 

Barnsley [.ITiiulrr*: iMecnw. A. Neill A Son]. 

WaHUi Frank Haymuml; Ferry Street, Wenlnwhory, 
Hlada t Afojfrr: Mr- A- J. Dunn *]. 

WYATTS; Arthur; 107 Upper Brook Stmt. Manchester 
IMntifr : Mr-T.R. Day:. 
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W'RDD: Fhilip K<Iw»rd; 1 H*nover Terr^c. I^lhroke 
Hi|iuu(> CArehiUrctuml A««ooi«tioa Daj School]* 
WEBSTKK: Percy Juiuihi I>(uwk; 38 Wiokhani Hood, 
8t. Jobn». S.K.*[Architeclar»l A««ocUtioa Diiy Sohot4]. 
WEINBKIU*: Jud*b ; 83-Ht> Lolesworth Ilaildioffii. Cent- 
ntcrcul Street, E. [P^lechnic School ol Architeolurw]. 
WHITELEY: Chwle* T»yl«’; Hell Hoyd, Shipley. 

York* [Mauift: Mr. Kbodei C*lvcrt *), 

WIOIITMAX : Thomiui Bleir Moncriefl; ‘iO Percy Stmt. 
pAlftley Rood, W. Olugow [UomUtb : Menn. Thom*oo 
A SandiUnds]. 

WIIiliCOCKS: Conrad BirdwwlWlllet*ad.’* Matlock Bd, 
Cavenham. Oxon [Matter: Mr. W. O. A. Hamblin^'. 
WILSON: Herbert; Brooifleld Terrace. Tadcattcr 
f J/rutera : Meesra. Brunet A Tboniuui' 

W(K)D: Wallace; “The Lindena,’* Weal Bromvrich. near 
Birmin;<hatn [iltutfra Meaara. Wood A Kendrick'. 
WORSSAM : C>eoil ; e/o. E. Beeror. Eeq., Aldenham School, 
nrar Elstrre. Herta { Akleoham School j. 

Tl«0M»«rM tInMt'morilM'Imlintte. 

Intermediate. 

The InlermediAto Examination, ijiialifying for 
registration as Stwient B.Lli.A,y was held in 
London and the nndermentionerl provincial centres! 
on the 12lh, IBtli, 14lh, and 16th Juno. One 
hundred and fifty-six candidates were oxaminetl, 
with the following results 

KanU«r 


DtatrUl 



rsMnt 

Itstarsiel 

London 

• 

. 98 . 

60 

. 48 

Belfast 


1 . 

1 

. “ 

Briatol 

* 

. 12 

5 

0 

Glasgow 

• 

4 

S 

1 

Leeds , 


. 15 . 

5 

. 10 

Manchester . 

* 

. 21 . 

8 

. IS 

NVwoksUe . 

• 

a . 

3 

2 
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The paiwwl candirlates. whi» have lieen registered 
as Ktudents, are as follows, the names being given 
in order of merit as placed by the llooH of 
Examiners:— 

llANTON: Peter Kydd [/V»fcrt<io»»er ISWIP; o/o Mr. E. 
Hardinit Pa^. 11 John Htreet, Bodfnrd Ituar (Master: 
Mr. E. HarditiK Payna*]. 

BEAHH: Joaiaa Crocker [iWohaJLumer llKlOj; Stanmore. 

Nowton AbboU [.WaWir: Mr. T, H. Andrew]. 

HUSH : Frederick Thwaitea \Pro()ntion^ 1904]; S3 Gnu- 
mere Hood, Muawell Hill, N. [J/ostcr; Mr. B. O. 
Htunnviiid]. 

WATT: John Dongliu Dickson (ProAoHoaer 1902); Vic¬ 
toria Villa, Falkirk. S.B. [Mattrr i Mr. Jaiiuu HtranK]. 
GRIEVE: Janios {FnAatumer 1904]; 2 Eldon Terrnce, 
Bradford, York* [.Vaster: Mr. P. B. P. Edwards •]. 
HAMPSON; Joseph Louis [ProbaHoner 1890]; »80 8t. 
Helen's Hoad. Bolton [Masters: Messrs. Bradshaw A 
Oaas *j- 

UUAPFOIID: Horace Henry [iVo6a/ioaer 1903]; 
1 Lyaiae Roail. Nifthttngale Lane. Claidiam Common, 
H.W. (Mos/ers: Messrs. Bt. Aubyn A WadiinK *>. 
CHAKLEH: Herbert Lealie ^ Probatkmrr 1908]; Oorrmor's 
House, U.M. Prison, Hereford [Master; Mr. W. W. 
Robinsoa]. 

BRYAN: Arthur Franeis [/Vobaiireier 19031; c/o W. M. 
Cowdcll. 1*2 Grey Friars, Leloester [MoMtfr ; Mr. W. .M. 
CowdsUJ. 

EMUEN: William Samuel Alfred [Proba/Kwirr 19<M]: 
21 Antrim Mamiona, Hampstead. N.W [Master; 
Mr. W. Eniden}. 


CALDWELL; B'»bi!rt Whitelaw [iViAo/ioner 1897]; 817 
Onslow l>rive, GUukow (Ifattrr : Mr. Donald 
Matbesou]. , 

COLVlLI*F.: iHsrid IPrvbaiiofur 1908]; 179 lloaemouut 
Plaoc. Aberdeen (Master: Mr. Arthur Clyna •). 

ADAMS: Percy Tblswell [J*rubaiioner 1900); 84 Cant- 
loaes Road. Camden Square, K.W. [ifattrrM : Mcjisn. 
Nhen A Wq^Kle*worth 

BARTHOLOMEW: Benjamin Vincent [Prehafsemer 
1900]: 21 East .Avenue, Walthamstow [Masfer: Mr. 
A. O. Bond *]. 

ORR: Robert [Pmhdito>utr 1890]; Ponlner Road, Rin^- 
wood, Hants [Muster : Mr. W. J. Fetcher •]. 
U08K1NG: Thonuu Stanley [Prvbatiofur 1904); i‘»>! 
Coronation Road. Bristol [Masters: Mesani. La Trote 
A Weston •]. 

WHITTAKER: Thomas Herbert (/Vpiafioner 1903]; 15 
Trent BoolrTanl, Wsat Gridgfard. Nottingham 
[SfatUrtt Meaers. Hcaaell A Sons *]. 

MrRllAY: Colin Hay .iVoba/toner 1902}; 7 Hillmarten 
Road, Camden N. fMosler: Mr. W. H, Murray]. 
RIGO : William Arthur [/*ri>iw/ioner 19031; 1 Oxfonl St, 
Caniforth. Lanca. [Master: Mr. G. A. T. Middleton*]. 
MITCHELL: William Henry [Probofioaer 1901]; The 
Fin, Irlaoi Road. Sale [JVastirr: Mr. U. J. McBcath]. 
WUIOLEY : Harold Ijiwmoo f/Vobafioaer 1908]; Wolloa- 
cote Parsonage. Slourbrtdgr. Worea. [Master: Mr. 
T. G. Price]. 

STOCKTON: KuaBcIl [/Vobatunvr 1901]; 27 Hamilton 
Street, Heaton Norris, SParkport [Masitr : Mr. William 
Swann). 

FELLING ; Arthur Fawkener ' l^>hatUm*r 1908] ; 08 
GUesgate. Durliam [Vtuter: Mr. W. Crosier]. 

BOSE: Charles Holland [Probattentr 1904]; Etbandune. 
Parksids Gardena, WimbliHlon. 8.W, [Master: Mr. 
J. Slater 

MANSOOCU : Theodtwe Charles (Probatkmer 1904]; 14s 
CavendUh Place. W. [.Vaster; Mr. W. Henry White •]. 
B.MNGEll: Herbert I'honipann {Pfnbatitmfr 1901]; 

9 Batt Place, Cheltenham [ifastrr: Mr. F. W.Waller*]. 
MIIJ^S: William Stead [iVvibati<?aer 1905] ; IS Alasamlrr 
lioad, I.4ticester {ilastrr: Mr. Walter Brand *]. 
JENKINS: Albert Henry Uopkin F/Vobatumer] ; Junction 
Hotel, BlackmiU. nr. Ilndgenu, Glamorgan. 

WALTON : Leonard Webb [/Vobotioner 1903]; e/oArthur 
Manhall. King Street. Nottingham {JiiatUr: Mr. 
Arthur Marshall *j. 

JEFb'REY; John MoNee [Probatwntr 19041; 25 Denbigh 
Place. Pimlioo, S.W. [Master ; Mr. E. Y. Harrie*). 
WILSON: William Hardy [Probalion*r 1901); 14 

Margaivtta Terrace, Chelan, S.W. [Master: Mr. W. 
Flookbart *]. 

WOODIN : Waller Edgar [I^robaiiontr 1904 •; 11 Thornsett 
Road. Anofley, S.E. (Master; Mr. A. Vf, Cookaey *). 
M.AD^EY : Charlea Sianbury [ProbatioiUT 1904] ; 100 
Aston Lane, Perry Barr, Birmingham [Master: Mr. 
Arthur McKewan *]. 

AISH: Clifford Augustus [/*robatioiier 1905]; Bosemount, 
Fairfield WmI, Kingston-on-Thamee [ifoMitr: Mr. 
G. F, Story}. 

WII.80N: Ralph [Probatvmfr 1904]; 17 Cressinghom 
Road. I^wishara. S.E. [Masters: Met<ira. T. Dlnsriddy 
A Son* •). 

KIPPS; Percy KingsfonI [Probatiemrr 1904]; 93LesrtBhani 
High Roiul, S.E. [Master: .Mr. Edwin T. HoU*]. 
DICKMAN : Harry Al^rman [/VobotioiMr ] ; 90 Burton 
Square. Sherwood. Notts [Master: Mr. W. D. IVattj. 
WINGROVK: George Christopher [Prvbatumfr 1904]; 
A Queen’s Road, NewcasUe-on-Tyne [Mostera : Meaars. 
Cackett A Burna Dick *]. 

SHEATH : Albert George iPn^ationtr 1905], 68 Itoyal 
Parade, Eaatbourne [ Masters ; Meaars. Oakden A 
Hawker). 
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AllNOTT: Chiirks I>iidkij SfAcrofi^ 

TIi« CHffd, OorlfflitotirDda.Seft [Ajujifr:; IL Budlej 
Amott]. 

MATTlbON : Mxilooloi Dodfo [ffii>bafi\mfrr 
I>crLij HoAil, Wsutc [J^^^;i^r: Mr. Arthur 
SCUIV'ENEB: Alwrnne Twyfcutl [PhjfcurwFJdrr 1002]; 
The Mount, Endo;]^ Siuke-^hu-Trcnt [MihIWi : 

It. Sorl^Gucr A Soni], 

PIERCE: Kokxni \_Proh(iliona‘ I004|* Moha Cctin^G, 
L1i.nfKirpivll.An^Bjtirj [Afo^i^r i Mr* Bwndd Huflhea‘1. 
MaTTHKWH: Harolcl Ewart [_r‘7vlHitiaruv llWlJ; LEhu' 
rnln The Avrniio, TwtR Mr C. B. Mnuon}. 

DGitTlNGUAM : Alftod ClAudv [iViihAafloncT HKMi] s Bcaaj- 

_VOM, ErtdhalU J Masters i Messj^h MflOWtlf A M<tniieliT]i 

MUTtRAT: Egbert Modthoi; 1!KH] j ShAdiniT' 

bneb, Sorburr, S-W, IMAilm ilr^ R. C, Murray]- 
CARTER; John Willtam [JVvfrojTidrwr 1003], 17 Cbutuh 
Rtr«L. Bmrby Mr. Lindsay]. 

H ALL ATT : ChAfln Arnold 1005); "Thn 

ELnts/^ liVath-on-Deanio, ncur RoLhiirhant rALvlrT! 

Mr. H. J. Potter •]. 

DAFT: ’Willlaio Anstin [fVoiki^Kmrr ItWS ; 27 Juane 
Road. Oxion! Mr. S. Smllnnij. 

HCf/TT; Jatncii Mai^l {/'rvbn/uHtrr lOOlf; 3 Hol/woc»d 
Road. South Kensington, S.W. 

ElKiAH : Tbonuu fProAafunvn' lOW]; “ AlmornT" North 
Road, Btoofn field, iSellMi [jJAMlm-: Mr. F. H. Tulloch *J. 
BOWS ASS: Jatuai Everett [PnJjfl.tionei' lUOl]; 37 UypcT 

QluuoBstor Pl&ac, Domet fiij.KN. {Mattm Mr.Ntokrti ‘1, 
l>'AItCV BBADBELL: Thomas Aiibnr ffrufiatunur ]; 
^ York SLicoIh Portman Bqnaric, \ Mr. 

Enmt Goorpo *], 

BRADFORD: Oeon^r Sidney Herbert (Probolionn' HMUj; 
3 fJloacestcr Slievl, VVorwlck Equare, R.W. : 

Mr. A, Gu Bond * j. 

Cam PKIN : Dodloy juuea [ProMJrOnrr' IUE13J; SL Moritz, 
Mutgnve Road, Sutton, Surrey f Mazier ; M r. GeocgO 
Elknigton *], 

COCERILL: GJIberi Scott [/Vo^aNwer KKH]; F.G. 
Chainb«r«. Gcrrk'ston, Gt. TAnnnulli [ifru/cr; Mr. 
W.B. Coekrill], 

COOPER i Aiuhibkld [/'rui6e£tii>fM'f IIHH]: IH llencnift 
Klrcot, Slough, Bucks [Miisierr Jlr, T. B. Wlilnncy*}. 
GOULDREY J Waltur Norninn [JVuiof^cr 11)03 J : 3 
Bumbutj BcMd, BaUuun, 3.W, Matim z Muaaru. 
Edmeslun 4t Onhliel "J. 

DAVIS: Claude Wlllladi llt03 ; Pomhure 

Road, E^lgbaotont lUmanghiim [ITo^rra: Measra, 
Crouob A Butler *]. 

BDCKETT; Kiuhnxdl [Frotnfumcr lOCrIJ ; 31 Chni)i!l 
Walks, Ihreskto {Aftralcr; Mr. J. H. MaoganJ. 
ELKINGTON: HylLon Eloail |llHtS]; KurfuBc 
Hquh, Laniencfl Poanlney HRIi E-C. Cl/oalm: 
Mesan. ElkitiBluiQ A Son *J. 

FIDDA^IAN ; Willimn AHrwl Moatlh \_PmhiXiiCftier 11K)3]; 

Alkerton, 17 S. Norwood Hill. SlE. fELuR's CoMcge], 
FITEGEHAIJ): GuoTgu Edmonda [Fnjhatiiwtcr IPOd]: 
33 Tyrvriiltl Road, St. John’s, 8.E, [AcehltwtunU 
Ai>.vKiniiDn]. 

FOSTER: Edward tiamtd (Fruboiuerrr 1D03]; North 
Field, Thome, PonCdJier Mr.j. M. Doasor*]. 

OWYNNE : Gordon Kydd [ProAtirwarr ISOl] ; S±. Kllda, 
Wa^'ertey Road, BouroemoUth [.Uoilrr: MFi Gl A. 
Blyth Llwaay *L 

HAYTifes : Richard Everad ItiKlS]: College 

Court, Shcnirabury [i Mr. D. Ijeviaj. 

KAY: Albert fi^robo^iimrr IU03]; 145 Broad Street, 
Pendleton. Manohntcr [dfoafer : Mr. Jnbn HoTl], 
YIAYWF.LL: FnutdaJolin UeCaUum fPrtrfmfwwar IWiJ; 
O'! Gti Altian’e Avatiuo, UedlDrxl Park, London, W. 
[.Wijrfrr: ilf. T. P. Green], 

MURRAY: Andrew Parquaharano {PnttxttwnuT IIKKI]; 
R Marlbom Hill, Si- .Tobn's Wood, N.W. [Afxufrr: 
Mr. T. J, iSaBay *). 


TIPTON: WiliLkm WlnnoR [PnohoJitMHfr 1003]; Hill 
Crest, WellinKlon. Salop (.Vm£re: Mr. .K. 0, Bond]. 
TURNBULL: AHhert (JVujhi/Knvr 190*]; J The Oakju 
Sunderland [ Afiuirrtir; Mosars. W. * T, IC Mil hum *]. 
YTARE: Ylvian ;"FWfcai«nicr 1003]; ^^3 UiehmO'nd Wood Rd., 
BuanieuaDUth [.tfnJcCert: Messra. Hawker A MitchollJ. 
W llEA'nJiY' : Jouph Horace lanehAin r/VofcnJiuncr 
1902]; IG St, Fator’ii Ikmd, Pctcrsfield, Hanta {Mazttn 
Mr. W. F. Unawurth "]. 

WILRY : Albert [/VthLrfion^ 1002;; 21 Aden Grtire, 
Stoke Newington, N. [Masfsr j Mr, A. G, EhindJ, 
ViTHGHT : Edward Leili« [lYnbsNmrr lOOaJ; 13 Merrick 
HoilJ, SloScnl rMhetrr : Mr, T. WrightJ, 

YEOMAN: Guy HmniugwuLT {/'rr>I«*irrrMT 1003); Shrub¬ 
bery RniuL SlTOftthatn [.Hojlcr: Mr. A. Keen *J. 

Tim aitoia^ (*>4viig4iN btntibm nf tba Ipwitiur. 


Final. 

Th& Fianl anti Special E3ciLiniimt]ans, 
ft)r caiulitlatnre ak werq Lew in 

Londcin from tba aanj to tho '2&11] J tine. Of the 
ll£ cAtididnieB exumSncd, Gl pA^dod, And thd ro- 
nutlnlng 5\ were ralegAtcil to their stadieb. The 
fliiooesflfuJ cundidAt^ Are as follow?! 


BAMFORI) : iRuanii [iVahaiusHer 1002. Studcnl HM>3]: 
R Faraday Matuluua, Qcimc’* Club (inriJena, Wrist 

EmAltigtaD, tv, 

BAMFORD: Pi^oriflk Noel iftW. 

HriH); T Trtvur Sij.LLan', ^[ghtahrldRc, ^W. 
BLACKABDER : Henry [/Vo^ticflirr 1900. 

ItiiJlj; Edrnm. Itmuflbly Ferry, VV,, Bcothuidi, 

BRAY: Arthur Gwjrg« [Jh-oluficuer lixn, 1905] : 

Id Bradfutd Afimue, Boltnn, 

flltOOKEH; Albert Edward l/Yuftatwwr llf9S, Stmifnt 
1.002]: Duflstonn, Brnckluy Park. Forest Hill, R.E, 
BULLOCK: Aruhibald [/Vr>tvilkt7Kr 1902, Studfsl 19031; 

90 Amcabury Avecue, Streatham mil, 8.W. 
CALTHItQP- Will lull WiiUrsliryJamua f/'ivArtMner 11)01, 
Siuit'MJ 1901]; 17 The CnoBOWAy, Horsham. 
COAliESr Hwry Itegknnld. [^ysseial 
Bridle*) StrveE, Loathurheiul- 

GDCKRIIJIl: Qwon Hwrtd worth [/Vuirtfremer 1&92, Sttuit-nt 
l!)09j; 12 Euston Road, Great Varmoutb. 
COtjLlNOB: |Tilloari| Hontoe G«tnrtJi lEP.fS, 

3tud<ti4 llKH]; 10 Lower Ruck Gmnlr^ns, Btighian. 
COOKE; William Henry Howar*l [FrohofiiniuT 1901. 

SttirJcnt lOOi]- *■ Hontrnahl," Wembley. MeidltwiJ. 
OOBWAY: Rei^Bi^d Wentworth Alfrild Jamtke [Pfvfio, 
fumnr 189S. Siadent KlOlj; 09 Rcekiagham Gale, S, W, 
DAWSON: Mntthuw Janna fJViateiriiTnrT 1900. Student 

1900] ; 151a OlouDeeter I^ri, S. Kanflington, SrtV. 
IK>WKS; Harry BrcoTufi iProteisoiur 1901, Stmirtit 

1901] ; Shiivr Side, GuiHluy, Y’ctka, 

EATON: Gbarlea WlllLaui [PrebaJtpncr lOOl, Siadent 
1903]: Oil Hawthnrua Itud, Bsane Balttm. 
EDLlCSTlINj Emeet HnrenuTt [/Yu^Iiotiii^ 199D, Siudural 
UXKij: Dysart Boildlngv, Nantwieh, 

FARR.AR; Gcurga Arthur {£*TfjitaHoner iTOOv S^udruf 
1902}; 21 .Riohmucd Rood, ChurlUui-auui.HattJy, 
MnnMcntier, ' 

FITXGERALD : I raneiB iTcujy £jSpftftnl E'rain.ifiit^iotil: 

09 Gemld^e lloadr Wandaworth, ^ 

FORSTER; Frank JamieBon prohatiaiutr 1097, SfiitW 

1901]: »1 Cremwrll Rood, WimblMun. 

[Pri>aol«5ftr!r 1901, Student 
* Anlin«lyu. Giwb Park Road, W,^.B,.Ma«. 
FULTON: Jaiuflj Blaek [S^l ^xaiKtivititm] i U 
Bcdtrind Ruw, Irf.nAuu, W.C. ^ 

GANDY: Edwani Hall [PrehofierifT 1002, Stmifnt lOOU ^ 
W runbury, Leinster Road. Muawell Hill. 


Mlt)iSUSIMEl£ JilXAMJSATTnMf!; PASSED TAN I>I DATES 
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OOTCH: Lmirunw Mur^ll [proidi itiwr IS3 ®h Sladmt 
^Ti/lur Draaiirt^p ISfrl] : 

5'J MiurhluODt Street, Eulfteill StlUAn, ^/SX 

GOULPKJi; Arthur Cliriihiplier lOOO, 

Stuk&ni 1W3]: Woodbury. Woodford Green. Essox. 
HKi’BUitS : JxliiM AWitliBjn [I^obatimtt lIMKt, Sfuiipiif 
l£Kt4J; M l>enbi^ Flu«, t^uitb 
HOOLE : Ocoir(;o Bernard Hdlhui iJ|fProiinfiotirr I fRU. Sfir- 
d*ni I WOT] 1 LutiDg^brun, SorndEj l^e, 
nO¥: Pnroy CartwripM J&rnwiinuii™] j Fenr 

CJiff, ae^tl SIei«r, tf^nohuilor. 

HUMPHIIKY: Francis John [Probn^ioTwr IftWt. 

lOTijt WsDAtelL CranFs LAnrlc, SuTbiton. 

BUTTON; Uevid Bateman [PrvbAfiaiitt 19OT, Sfvdraf 
IWOS] i 184 AS'qodkndj Bojul, Gbrsfiow. 

JA^IO ^ llniast Thumu [5pecin/ ZTj'rfnttttMifitFa:: 10 JoLn 
Strcot, AdalphU 

JKLL; CleotKc Thrttlo £?jmpniitill£cwi] ; 11 

IjoinRitor OardL'ns. LantiuUir Gale. W. 

KENNEDY : Edwin RiiJdet] [f*rc»bofi(]«rr iSM', 

I WSJ i 3 Eafiloti Ternice. CBflonrJlIe. Bellaat 
LESLIE: Uiutt Georjpf [Nywriur ^JjnwiiiMJ'ionJ; 3-1 Ely 
Phtcei, Bolbont ClrcfjBp E.G. 

MAKlNS; CliflFsrd Goptiman. B.A. CiuitAh. [/-yoioftower 
I'JOfln ^lu4(!«ir 1904] f W Quutin Anan^a Gate. SAV, 
MABSBAdX: llu>;h John Colo .EiiarinifiiiJifjn]; 

110 OrMVOQor Bond. &.W, 

MOSS: llany [fyo/wfianrr le&B. .SlraffPil IWWSJ : 

M&nloy Road, WlniUcj BongOt ManotHMtor, 

MOSS! Sydney lPn)batv:met im IW3]: Ikmk 

Bank, EcoVa, 

MUNBELL: Juauph Edtraril [Prtjtufioni'r 199i>. .Vfuocnl 
IWOl]; 167 Wool Excibangc„ E.C. 

MUtillELL: Harold Frankljrri [PfoJwlitiin-r 1000, iJfitdenf 
IVOaj; 7 ThnrlFjw lark Houd. Wea4 iJulwith. S,E. 
NEWTON; John C^pecin^ Exnniinaliwi]; 2 Pnrky IWIe 
Bimu], Snrrefi. 

PAIU.KTT : John [Proftolkstfr im Sttid«nt IMO]; 
0 Drandrctt KfStau, BaLltaxu. 

PENMNGTON : Stanley CiRhlteld [Pimba/KTf(rr DWm. 
Stu<i*nJ 1001]; Meadow TllLu Station Bead, Sudbnty, 


SnlToIfc. , , 

PHILLIPS: G«or^ Eiiward [/Viihn/ianrr IBOl, Sivomt 
11HI31; SS GmfUtri Boadt AoLott, W. 

RO WROTH AM : Harry Arnold [JViotafhTrMT 1007, Nfuiirtir 
IfttfOl; 10 Charing; Cmea Rorul. Ijotulun, W, 
RYCHOP'f: Joseph iSpt^i PriumitMif 0«i] 1 'J? Spring 
Gard[>i]A Rond, Hoakrn, BradfanL 
B^TiATr; Walter Puckeriug [fVu^rtimkSr imir Stuclunt 
iy(l3]! 64 IVixiliniQnd Mouit, Hfia4Snj;iy» Lood#. 
SALWEY i Jaiper Philip [/VfJxtfitfrtCir IIMM, 

ItMlS] J 0^0 Mesar*. HaraniCncH. Son A MorrUi The 
Furhpry, Keailmn^ ^ 

SANTO : ATctw Gwitse IProbafioner lUUl, hJtuhmr 1003]: 

Abbeyt FmexiUe. Shiswelnii^- 
BCHOFIELB : Wllliini Peel tiyoftuitfnw^ 1003* Siudfnt 
IMM] ; '■ Eouthtifllii,'' Clarendon KmiJ, . . ., 

SHACK L ETON : HarryI^Ib'wtnJiOftrt' 100l,Mu<hMif l0O3]l 
8 KcjfieU Street, Eei((hh?y. 

SMtTil; JamcB [IVoAitit'tier IStfG, Siadtni 10O3J j 1 
BlythnWOCNl Drlrc, GUignW- , j ^ 

fiPBULESi Francis Adam J/ytitiilwjnyr 1800. Murfanf 

lOOajj TrrluwiMfH Snltf^n. Sumy, 

STOCKDALK : Freddiek George ^Prewt/uiFUT IflOn, 
fludtfFiJ 1OO0] t 06 Barham Bond, E&gI Finchley, 

liOndoni. N* 

THIOKTENNY : Charirt Rejjinalil IProtxtivmfr H+OO, 
SfcMh^lUOOJ; 8 WU'mpcJldeJI Itoud, WalhinL 
THAYERS: Wilfred Irwin jPmhnWcwr 1001* SfudenJ 

19041; PhHIiroen! Gardtina, Konnlmjtop. 

WALKER I KdwTuil Holiworih {pFuArtfwwT ISW. Studtnt 
lOOl]: IS Sonth I'arade. DonDFWler, 

M’AI*KER: Ewart O, tProAolimu^ lOTl, SJndunJ 1003): 
04 l^elocM Court, Bayawater HiU. WL 


WAUD: Bemnrii Michael [NjwwJ ^rwmifHilio™] ; 44 
Uji'per pArlinment Strest, IdvctpooL 
WATSON : Bryan fPro6niwwfT luOl, Studmi 1OT4J; 

0 Rosslla rianc, Nnrth Shielda. 

WESTIVICK : Bert Ceeil [/Vo^rtfiwfwr 1003^, SiaidfTti 
1004]; ^ Hill Creat,*' Orow Hillt Manefiebil, Notta. 
WaODESON : Ausiiti JEjanahinlKm]; Cuilar 

vnia, TitehareL Ihstding. 

TboidUowing labkbbowd tho ntimberof foiliinia 
tD iiAch 3tibj^t of tho FIhaI EKaruiTiJitinD — 

L Dedf^n 36 

tt. Msuldic^ luid OmiiiDeintii , , .34 

IH. Sultdlng MnterlaB.11 

IV, lyincEpInaoI Hygiene - , • ,18 

V* SpectilcaUnira . . _ . + * .0 

TL Cnniitraotioii, FciindlnfHifU, rfe. * . OT 

Vn, Conatruatlnii, frmt owj: ^fesL LJe. , , th) 


The New Londos Ceuaty H3.IL 

With refeijiGiioe to ttio oounw to ba takun by thu 
Lnniloo County ConncJl for obtAUiiug tle^iignA [or 
tho Qcw County Hall^ it is etateid thiit tho 
EstAbikhtneiDt Oouuulttdo of tbo C-ouncii^ itfter 
giving catofnl codBuiemtlon to the duggostloiin of 
tbo Hoyal iDutltute, nud also to tho report from 
the Architect of tbo Council.^ on the cour^oa which 
could be followed, roootnmciid that the Gonncil 
ghonfd bavt a eomptition and, thut the dcheincr 
fibonld be on the foUi^wiDg lines* That the com- 
potiticn bo divided into two 3114^—(a) tbe pre- 
liminarj, tho hnnl. The preQutiimry etn^'o to 
be open to architects of any natioiuiJtty, and that 
not less than Um and not more than, tilteen of the 
best FlBsigns shall beBoleoted in prl^'ato by tutaeasorH, 
The final stage to be open to ( 1 ) the aothoTs of 
thodeeigns soleclod by tho aaseswra in the prt- 
iiuiinAry atogn* and (2) not eiceading eight leading 
architeota to be invited by ibe Conncil to send in 
dosigns before the oxpify of tbo period within 
which deigns mimt be sent in for the prclirntnory 
competititin* 

The Comniitteo rocanmicnid tbAt there should be 
two ossQSBora for the preliminary stii^ges of the 
competition and three for the final, that Mr, 
W, E, ^ley, the Cotinoira architect, and Mr, 
Norman ^haw* H.A,, shonld be noniiinatod to act 
in both elagesr And that the corumtitors in the 
bnal stage shonld voisi for the third iiseE»$Qr, who 
will act only in that sta^e, ft is auggeated that 
each of the competitors in the final competiliun 
should be paid a fee of ^09 gnincoa. Following 
the principle ceoogniaed by Govemmont depart- 
tnenta in the buuflings for tho War OOicO:, the 
Lor^ CioTemmant Boards and the Adminiltyr It is 
propqaed to make it a conditioii that the sneocoBfnl 
compititor, if Apj^inbed, shall ccdlaborato with the 
Oouncira oflficml architect^ who shonld have dis- 
crotiqiiary power in all matters tnbtioff lo the 
interna] ooDnomy and eons trucuun of the build ing. 
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The Sercnth IntenuUioiud Coagress of Architects. 

It in poB-sible in the prevent number to do little 
more thiin chronicle the fact that the Congress hw 
been hold, and tliat the programme detailed in 
these pages a few weeks ago has been carried out 
in its integrity, without hitch and practically with¬ 
out deviation of any kind. This year's Congress, 
however, has Iteen essentially an Institute concern, 
and as such demands full record in the Jourkai.. 
It is proposetl, therefore, to devot4> an entire 
number to the subject, and to give in tlic Augnst 
issue a c*implete account of the buidneas proof¬ 
ings, and of the various fimetions, nsits, and f^tes 
with which the week has been crow’dod. 

This wras the first occasion of the International 
Congress meeting on British soil. In point of 
nam1>erff it has bran far ahead of pro\ious rocoids, 
the total membership am anting to little short of 
1700, some seven hundred of the members coming 
from abroad. On ever}* hand among those who 
have had exporiemeo of those Congresses apprecia¬ 
tion is expressed for tim British meeting as being 
unique in the interest of tbc subjects chosen for 
debate, attd in the arrangements made for the 
ontertainraont and enjoyment of the iiicmbers. 
The Congress indoeil is universally acclaimed a 
distinguished success. This it could hardly fail 
to bo. Evor^hing ami everybody combined to 
make it so. The /.eal and enthusiasm, the tireless 
energy and solf-aacrifioing devotion of every 
helfior in the work of organisation; the hearty 
welcome and generous l^pitality extended to 
iimrabers by corporations and individuab alike; 
the admirable wlaptability of the Grafton Galleries 
as the Congress locale; the, for Britain, quite 
tolerable weather, just onlv a little disap{>ointing 
on the occasion of tbe Gartien Party—nothing has 
been wanting to achieve success, at all events on 
the social and festive side of the programme. 

As roganls the more serious business and dis¬ 
cussions, nuikiug allowanoi* for the excessive heat 
and the outdoor attractions, the meetings have 
been vorj’ fairly attended, .\ltbough some of the 
meetings lasted nearly three hours, there was time 
for reading only a few of the numerous papers 
presented, and the qiuirter-of-an-hour limit imposed 
for those tliat were read, and the five-minute Umit 
imposed on each 8i)eaker in the discussions, 
naturally resulted in the mutilation of some elabo¬ 
rately prcpai\'d essays ami many carefully thought- 
out speecbos. This defect, however, will be fully 
repaired in the CompU-rendut wlmre |>Apors and 
discussions will appear in txienso. It is impos¬ 
sible at the moment to give any precise idea of 
tbe dale of publication of the CompU-rendu, 
Every effort will be made, however, to get it 
through tbe press w iib as little delay as possible. 

The late Lady Curzoa. 

At the Congress Meeting at the Grafton Gal¬ 
leries, on Satnrday, Mr. Edwrin T. Hall. Kicc- 


Presuient in the Chair, the following 

resolution, moved by Mr. E. W. Fritchl^, of 
Bombay, and 8econde<l by Mr. 8. Chujo, of Tokio, 
Delegate of tbe Institute of Japanese Architects, 
was curried in aympathetic silence: - 

** Hesolvud: That the Secretary bo requested 
to convey to L#onl Curzon the sympathy of this 
Congress of Architects at the sad bereavement 
he has sustained by the death of Lady Curxon. 
This Congress feels that it owes a debt of grati¬ 
tude to Lord and the late Lady Curzon for their 
effortH in the preservation of ancient architec¬ 
tural monuments in India, and the oucoura^- 
raent of Indian arts and manufactures pertaining 
to our profossion." ^ 

The President's Farewell “At Home." 

The President’s “.At Home," gi\'cn in the rm>nw 
of tbe Institute on Monday the 2Rrd insL, foriuotl 
a pleasant supplement to the Congress festivities. 
A large number of members of the Institute were 
present, together with some of the foreign members 
of tbe Congress who wore extending their stay in 
England. On view in tbe meeting-room w‘aa an 
interesting collection of w'nter-colour sketches and 
drawings of architecture, most of them from the 
Congress Exhibition, and kindly arranged for the 
“ At Home ” by the Secretary of the Exhibition, 
Mr. lUIph Straus. Tbe water-colours included 
sketebee ny Messrs. E. Guy Dawber, Ernest George, 
Walter Millard, Sir Charles Nichobion, K. Phono 
Spiers, J. A. Swan; and others by the lato 
S. Hart, .A. W. Pugin, George Devoy, J. K. Colling, 
J. O’Connor, ILL, and Joseph Nash. A selection of 
drawings was shown from the Burlington -Devon¬ 
shire Collection, of which the Institute is cusUxlian, 
comprising original drawings by Ini^o Jones, 
W. Kent, and J. Webb. Also some drawings from 
the Institute oollccUon by Sir Christopher Wren, 
H. L. Elmes, and others eminent in architecture. 

Monday's "At Homo" was practically Mr. 
Beiclier's farewell ruooptioii as President of the 
Institute. Tbe thanks of the General Ikaly were 
publicly voUsl to him fur his eminent services aa 
i^rosident, on the motbn of Sir Aston Webb, at the 
last meeting of the Institute [tre page 445). It 
remains only to add the graUdnl acknowledgments 
of tbe itaflf for the kindly courtesy and oonsidcni- 
lion they have invariably cxjierionced at tbe Presi¬ 
dent’s bands daring the whole [icriod of his 
occupancy of tbe Cliair. 

Obituary. 

William John Gant, elected Associate 18R1; 
Fellow 1H92. Mr. Gant died at his residence, 11 
Havelock Hoad, Hostings, on the 2nd insL 
Rounit Thomas CoNOER, of Buenos Aires (Soawc 
Medallist 1881), elecUd AssociaU 1881, Fellow 
HH)5. The Dows of Mr. Condor’s death arrives by 
cable, which states that he died suddenly. 
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THE CONGRESS : SO^^fE NOTES AND IMPRESSIONS. 

l\y Mkkvy.v Macart.nky [/’.J. 

r^IIE Palmers and proceedingB of the Congress will l»e puhlLsIied iw exUtixo iu the CompU 
' Jictidu to api)©ar later; meanwhile it lias laien thought advisable to set before inoml>er8 
of the Institute in their own JoimsAL a prtcU of the Papers and doings of the \ Ilth 
International Congress of Architects. There is no doubt that the Congress was a great success. 
The number attending was a record, and the organisation was excellent. Tins was largely due to 
the untiring zeal and energy of the Secretar>' of the R.I.B.A. and his collabonitors. All worked 
in haniiony with the one object of making the Congress a great hucc^. To arrange and cater 
for HO large a body as 1,700 people was no sinecure. The multifarious duties that fell to Uus 
devoted Inxly deserve more tlian a passing word of thiuiks, but this is not the place to enlarge on 

this side of the matter before us. ^ 

To the President the Congress owes a great debt of gratitude. His unfailmg urbanity and 

tact under all conditions smoothed away many difficulties. His office was a trying one oven to a 
man in robust health ; it must have been doubly so to Mr. Belcher after his late serious illness. 
All memliers of the Institute must hope that the strain put upon him has had no injurious effect. 

A plain statement of what was done would prove uninteresting. So I have adopted the rather 
unusual course of stating mv own impressions, which, though partial, will at least l>e personal and 
nnofficUl The Papers numliered seventy. NuturaUy all were not of equal value, neither would 
they all appeal to the whole architectural world. Roughly, they may be divided into two sections. 

ivintroversial and professional. ,. , ^ 

In the first we liave the conservation of national monuments, the extent to which an architect 

should receive the theoretical and practical traininK of tho craftsman, the <>»«>• 

"^craftsman, the place of architecture in Reneral education «»d lastly the statutory quah- 
ficaUon for architects, a subject which may be discussed under both of our mam hc^“88- 

Professor Baldwin Brown, who read the Grst Paper on the Conservation of Nat.oiml Mona- 
clBiirlv contrasted the difference between British arrangements and those adopted m Con- 
r ill MiLities Tim Ancient Monuments Protection Amendment Act of 1900. he said, showed 
a„“:"tronSe wMe whUe abroad thU subject had Uiheii np by the Oovomm^.. in 
Great Britain it had been loft to private enterprise. Again, though Groat Britain laid a Monu- 
Lnt Act it conferred no compulsorv powers over monumonU m private or cori»r«te ownership. 
r„ toeniorisation. too. wo worl behind our neighbours, and Preftasor Broi^ welcomed the idea 
that the Congress should strengthen the liands of those who mge the nreessity o this, and pleaded 

for the appointment of a Royal Commission as the moat practical measure pMsible. 

The Training of Archilocts in Craftsmanship naturally attracted g^t attention. Mr. 

Ill Jf7.M r«ol an interesting Paper in which he surveyed the whole field from an historical st^d- 
i^d ^ M. van GobLXoy, on behalf of the Central Society of .Architecture of Belgium, 
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had warnily urged the necessity of such training, M. Gaston Trelat made a valuable contribution 
to the discussion, based no doubt u|>on his personal experience in the school which bears hjc name. 
M. Tr<'‘lat*8 conclusion was that tlie education of an architect was sufficiently perfected by the routine 
of a life l)ound up with tlie applications of the art. As to a theoretical and practical education at 
the beginning of the career, he hold that the advantage would not compensate for the time so spent. 

On the subject of the Architect’s Control over Artists and Craftsmen, Sir W. B. Richmond 
urged that a committee of six architects, six sculptors, and six painters should be appointed by 
the R.l.B.A. in order to get away from spiwialism and its narrowing effects, and he looked forward 
to such a committee liecoming an advisory body to the Government and L.C.C. both in common 
sense and good taste in all matters artistic. M. Ninot. of the French Institute, recalled some 
personal experiences at the time of the construction of the Sorbonne, and maintained that an 
architect should be given great freedom in his choice of collalwrators, and that he must himself 
direct the artists to follow their work without any other preoccupation than the general harmony 
of the whole, and that within the limits of securing such general harmony he must leave the 
{uinters and sculptors complete liberty of form and of colour. 

The Kducation of the Public in Architecture drew an interceting Paiier from Mr. Belcher, 
A.R..\., President of the Congress and of the K.I.B.A., in which he minutely exiuninod all the 
principles of architecture mainly from a technical point of view. Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., perhaps 
hit the irnil on the head when he said that, after all, the liest means of education was by the 
production of good buildings (with which Ilerr Otto Wagner, of Austria, agreed); but many 
others favoured more concrete and immediate steps being taken, and Sefiores Carmona, March, 
and Saconella were for direct education in schools by way of the compulsory teaching of elementary 
archit^ture, the endowment of free chairs, excursions to the most renowned buildings of ail 
countries, and even by the gratuitous display on municipal cinematograplm of collections of 
buildings. 

Lastly, with regard to the fitotutoiy Qualification of an Architect, there was considerable 
difference of opinion; but M. Louis Bonnier, of Paris, struck the right track, in my opinion, 
when ho declared that in architecture, more than in any other art, teaching was a necessity. 
Two forms of teaching were in fact necessary—methodical teacliing and technical tftftr» h ip g— 
and the two could not be separated without giving imperfect results. Such teaching, he concluded, 
must, to be efiicient, be accompanied by a sanction pointing out the person who could be safely 
entrusted with the fortunes of private people and the budget of the State, the health of the indi¬ 
vidual and the hygiene of the nation. That sanction is the diploma, 

Ilerr Otto Wagner was also, I thmk, right, when he pointed out that artistic control could 
easily lie exercised by the various Boards of Works, and that the legal process must consist therefore 
ill the architect by his signature accepting responsibility for his plans and covering himself by the 
contractors of the \'ariouB {larts of the work, who in turn produced the calculations made and 
revised by Diem. 

In the second main division we have the professional subjects, such os the execution of 
important Government and municipal work by salaried officials, steel and reinforced concrete, the 
conduct of international competitions, the ownership of architects' drawings, and the planning and 
laying-out of streets and open 8{>acee. On the first of these subjects an excellent Paper came from 
Ilerr Otto Wagner, who pointed out that the architect appointed to on office could not play the 
leading jiart, but must subordinate his ideas to his official superiors; that no artist cramped in an 
office could reach his highest development; and that therefore a State or municipal administration 
would never obtain as salaried officials first-class architects, and that therefore they could not 
fulfil by this system their sacred duty of cultivating the fine arts. 

Tlie discussion ujwn steel and reinforced concrete was responsible for a great number of 
valuable Papers l>eing reatl, Mr. E. P. Goodrich's account of his own system of ferro-concrete being 
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interesting, but apixjaring to rouse a g«jo<l deal of criticism. Throughout, the loa<iing {mri was, not 
unnaturally, playtsl by our American eon/rires, and on interesting announoemonl was made by 
Mr. Ooorge 13. 1 ost. who said that before the next Congress he hoped the American Commission 
up{)uintod to nuike extensive experiments of all building materials would be able to furnish full 
information. 

Little or no substantial progress was made us to the conduct of international comiHjtitions. 
A carefully codi8e<l Paper by M. Guadet introduced the subject, but for the most iwrt the discussion 
wandered off into minor details, and hnally it was dedded to refer the whole (|UD8tion to the 
Peniianent Congress Committee. 

The discussion upon the ownership of architects* drawings showed a distinct tendency to 
become limited only to the British aspect of the matter. From this, however, it was rescued bv 
Dr. U. Muthesius (Germany), who showed that the legal question was by no means so definite in 
Germany as many of the audience seemed to imagine; and finally a much aiiiendod resolution was 
airriod recording the opinion of the Congress that the architect is employed for the production 
of a building, and that all drawings and jmiiws pre|)ared by him to that end belong to him. 

On the pbmning and laying-out of streets and open spaces excellent Papers were read, and 
everj'one regretted that time would not allow of a discussion l»cing held. A very thoughtful Pajjer 
came from Kugeno Ili nard, who minutely compared the principles on which Berlin, London, Paris, 
and M<»8cow had l>een laid out, and who, os regards parks and open spaces, 8ummo<l up in favour of 
the 8ui»eriority of London. Another good Pajier came frt)m Dr. J. Stiibben (Berlin), who argued 
that on purtdy aesthetic groiinds there was as much to be said for straight as cnxjked streets, and 
advocated the aiming at self-contained street pictures. Not the least interesting or valuable item 
was the exhibition by Mr. Frank Miles Day, of Philadelphia, of a series of pictures illustrating the 
ideas odvanceil in the Papers, including views of what had been accomplished at Cleveland, Buffalo, 
St. Paul, and Washington. 

The discussions that ensued give a fairly good index of the importance attached to the 
subject by the members attending the Congress. The attendances on no occasion except the last 
were crowded. In fact it was evident tlrnt a large portion of the members came for enjoyment 
rather than for serious purposes. With the exception of The Time$ and Morning Post the pubhe 
Press and public generally took little notice of the proceedings. Architecture is not understanded 
of the people, and our controversies interest them but little. Till the awakening comes we must be 
content to be unrecorded and despised. The one subject that seemed to be w’orth recording was 
that of the statutory qutilification of architects—that appeared to touch them nearly. It would 
not do to enlarge on this subject here, but it seems a matter for regret that the discussion somehow 
ended as it did. 

To turn to other matters the excursions were in all respects a success, except that provision 
had not been made for the numbers Uiat would have wished to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of seeing the various historical buildings prepai*ed for these visits. As most of these visits were 
in duplicate it is impossible for me to speak of more than half. The half that I attended were 
midoubte<lly a success, though the excessive heat was most trying. It must be a source of satis¬ 
faction to the British member to find tliat unstinted praise was bestowed on the buildings selected 
for inH])ection. The praise that was given on the part of our con/rires must do good as coming 
from unprejudiced sources. It was my good fortune to bo in the company of some of our trans¬ 
atlantic cousins, and the surprise and the enjoyment of our architectu^ brethren were most com¬ 
forting to the British breast 

There is as much individuality about some of our English homes and castles and their 
environment as in the palaces of Venice and her lagoons. You cannot, and never will, find their 
like elsewhere. There is a distinction as well as a distinctiveness about Hatfield, Bramshill, 
Haddon, Hampton Court, and Knole which is inimitable. This has l)6en recognised by ourselves 
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for many year*. It was a revelation to many of oar distinguiAed guesU. The visito »<> «sJorf 
and Cambridge, Hatfield and Hampton Court, gave them ocular demonstraUon of ‘h«. But ll^o 
Chronological Exhibition also showed them, not only the choicest example of our dome^c archt- 
iwture. but the vast stores of ecclesiastic buildings spread throughout the long h and br^th of 
the land. It seems to mo that the R.A. oould with advanUge have an Exhibition of Archi¬ 
tectural Work, leaving out modem work. The Congress Exhibition, intorestag as it was, was not 
so attractive os it might have been, owing to the extremely Umited tune available lor han^g, and 
" iZwas a want of harmony in the arrangement. All the« faults could la^dy 

U obviated by more time and some expenditure of money. It is slowly bemg homo in on the 
public intelligLce tliat oasel-pictores do not represent the whole pb^ of art. The oldest an 
most useful of the arts has a claim to be considered by the leading society of artists. 

Of the purely social and convivial meetings of the Congress it is hardly necessary to say much 
beyond the Lt tLt they were all immensely popular. It must have struck our gmests as smg^ 
tJt no Government notice was taken of our proceedings. To us who are us^ to Uim s^ mg 
it did not seem extraordinary, but to our friends it appeared as a slight which they could not 

““‘*“oie"tfinito result appeared to mo to come from the discussions, and that wm that, in the 
opinion of those best qualifiod to judge, namely, the Ameriren arclut«t^ T vet b^n 

sLl construction was still in the experimental stage, and that ^ ^^^i 

acquired. It behoves all those who are about to employ this method of bmldmg to proc^ with 
^rome cauUon. When wo have l^rat how to build with safety with this novel constmction, we 
can then apply our minds to its artistic treatment. 
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AiTatig[emeDts. 

Thtf toflk uf nrg a.ni«in g tho StlTOIltb IrUopmllDnQl Ooft- 
gras of Arcluteotfi va» omlRTt^kcn by tbp InsUlntc ivt 
tlttj rc<|UE?t of ibu Pucmkiioiil Coinmittcjo of tbo Oan^rfisp 
cL.'^TnUbd at Modrid In 15*04. Connml-tw*, Gflonml juid 
EjDocutiV'Es WDTft forthHitU appcantcd, nnd propofiiUoni} 
for the London meeting at ouieo oommenood, Dio Ejsstn- 
UvD Committoo conaiated of iff- John Beiobor, A.K.iL. 
Pfatid^ai ; Sir Aston Wobh, ft. A,, Post President R.1.B.A,; 
MesKtis. AloiMider Gfobnta. Hon. Soe. T., E. 

CoUuutt IF., now fL T. Hjjto* Vloe-PtnuMent 

BXB.A.. dobii Sbitor [F.% Ljonanl St£Ji«. Vioo Pre- 
^Ednnt R.LB.A-, .Tohn W. [F.l Thw- W. Coder 

[PJ^ H* H. Slnduun [P,]t ReginaiAi Blntnflold, A-R,A. 
[FA Morvyn Ma.cerCn.oy [F.J, E, Guy Dawher R- S. 
B^our [J.] (Prwidiini A.J, W* J. LcHko, Sec. RAJB.A.p 
SoTfiatif. ^ ^ ... 

As a liTflt Btep the King won apiirooched. turn ma 
MojeetT gmoiotuly occordod Jus patronage to the Cougnww. 
H.R-ii. the Prmoe of Widi-e ai^ufied bin Idudly mto^t 
in tijiD CJonBroHa* and oonsonted to (ill the oflioo of Vice- 
PrwiidL^it. H.R.H. thn l^uke of Ooimikughk hi» Grace 
liio Doko of iVrp^ll* and seTcral othar disdnOTishcd 
iterBonngca kindly accepitecl the invitation of tho Loiinnlt 
to Mcrvo aa ^^jcm-PresidontB. On the General Commitloe 
WTre aoToml 0111111*01 T^ondrin uremtuetap painteTB> oculp- 
toTB, and cngiiiDtits, nxid tbo Pri»d«titH of Uto Alliw 
Sooiotie* in Great Britain and [relnoA Dio Conurnttot? 
of Putronoge iucludod MinishHfs attached to various 
Britiflh Colonial and foreim CrOVorumontA, pofisaaont in 
the great OcwitinraiUl JM^adomitM and wUeges of fine iirtnp 
dirtinguished aaiwair ttf aJ3 counijriom and leadli^; raemlieni 
of the pTchitocttirol profcjaaion in the chief oitiea of tin? 
worlA Delegates tt*crQ aent by the foreign Goveminttiita 
of Euroro and the United S^tatea and by ihe printripal 
leamod and professional bodiBa throughout the ^rorld. 

work of orgftidJia(l<Hip'' lo quote tho statement 
of the fkwTBlftry rend nt the Inatigural SfiMstiiig nt 
(Juildhalk “l)egnn by the Executive tommitleo aakmg 
Lbn ptpoiier arciliitwturaf iiwdPlies of the world to iwne 
dreuW of iin>pftgnnda to the archHoels pmutiwg m 
their reaportivo EJOuntTiiia. By llteir RoiieroaH and lovni 
help* oWr twenty fiTO thonwind einmlarfi were dia^ 
trilmted. the invSlntion to |eiii the Coiij?i^ was pnnte«f 
in every ftichiteetnrd jonmak with Uw 
proctiiSly cv<ijy practu-ing nrchilMl tht 

tho Seventh Intcnuitnuml Congrew tirniight to hia 

EjeouLivo Corondttee have dopnxtod from ifa- 
ditioo in accQcdjng to ladies pmeticahy full imnlcgw 
of the €otmeas at n npecial aiibseriptcon, 

'■ lAo Committee ant pmud to record the fact^tUat ibo 
hum her of momljrts him reached tho figiirep linpreM^nfi'd 
in thtso CoTigrawflR. of nearly L7tKX Of tlicsc i(J* am 
fmtu fciftiigii EurojJoaft countneSp Ammcia, and the 
British coJoniee^ __ 

• Tlje Paiw" tJhPnMA ^ (vur.fila to the 

al tl>0 iWanfflit CotDJiiiUrtp wl» iouJJj 
ondortoolk ihcli iiJi±rih«tlijnp asJ to drfrajr Uw Pt»t tionc^p hi 
thflir rr«p«tivei eoBtitrisi*. Thti twwo* J^pem pnuted m 
lJ,r Inur RUKhihp Freurhp rianmui, and lUlum, 


“The Etoeutlvo CommittiKi have to mention to tfieir 
coUcftgoes from other coucitrien the fact that tliu British 
Govemmoiit atiLtidi aloof from participation in the 
orgmiiiation of C^mBTeasea of this kitid. ft neither 
aubvpntiooa them nor invites foreign Govemmenui bi 
appoint olficTial delegates Tbn porantor of tho Congrraut 
10 the Royal Instituto of BritiHh Ambi tecta, and fomign 
Gov&mnifmte have been appronohed amui-afficlally through 
the indcponifent action of tho KaooutiveCominJttea acting 
under tho authority of the Roj'oJ Initilutc.” 

The Counetl of the Tnsljiutc granhtd the aom of 51^. 
tovmide the ex^mxB of the C« 5 {pwss j and in nddUlon 
gavn n Gordeii Foity to mcSilwm at the Ftoyol Botanic 
Sodety^ft Gardena “Tbp Jkricty of Architects made 
a dimitinn of iOtd* to the Congrevi funds j and tlu? Archi- 
iectorol AssociaEiati odo of 29f. 

The three cIojhios of ijianiljerv oantributed: Ptmafs. 4k ; 

Ik ; Ladtf dfcmAcrj. I Of, 

Tho pifvik^paai of mertllicns inrludi?d tho rewipt of 
a Card of Identity f a Congresa Bodge j aU the Literal uro 
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issiiiMl in conneerian with the Congreau { Uie final Comjjlf. 
Itriulti of Ihp Oongrma; on invttafiDii to tbo fnangurol 
.Mr-cting at tiu' tinildlioll: an Invitatinn to the tkm- 
veraoriann given ijy the fjnrd Siayor of fjondno at the 
Mansion Hoiiso; tin inritatiem to tho Snirfc! given hy the 
Ruy&l .Academy at Bariingtan House; on InviUition 
to the Institute Ganlen Parly. Memif<erv were cntiiltvi 
lo nlEend Iho xni!4ifingH of IheCmigrcss ; and to participaiD 
in ibi' Various Vuiila, Enlcrtiunimrnt*. amt the Forawrll 
Baiu:|UL4 Md payment {if tho nrctwHaiy oluirgos. 
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mht/s Amfr/hf/^ 


The Btitwh rmilwihy oompuuea »n(J various t^onti- 
fiimtal njmiuiuofl ioAtiMt retum lo London nt 

utiuiderable redneUooB to lavmben nttcnJiim tlifi Con- 
greas. 

The Loiutoa E!xiiilntionK, Ltd^ pEw>pd at the tliapdoal 

mptnbcm^ five hitndjnjcS invitAtioiis to viait th** loipcrial 
ftog^ Aiutrian Kxhihition at Kari’e Court. 

The ZoulogiciU fkhHety threw open thiiir OurdMia to 
menit%fii ao tho Sunday inunjcdiiihiiy pruieHijiiB and that 
folloudng the Cangix-^. 

The ^ya] Botanlo Society ji^avo mt'oibbni Erqe od- 
ttuwi^Hi to their (isudnu during ttug CongiaM 

TIip Athirika.'Uin^ the Arta Oubk and, t|ie Nattnoal 
Ubcnil t'luh piE^ted fnnygni ^Iclpgatca to lioaomiy moin- 
bemhip during the Eiame 
period 

Ijuly Tncmbera were 
cotuatituted Hoix i^nni- 
linm of the I.yeanm 
Club (for luduifi}, * 

A LudiiGa' CoEnniitleo. 
rmnilating (xi Lady 
\Vebtv Mrp. Belriver* 

Mniu Btomlield, ?iiini. 

IMwheTr Mm. liiui.% tbn 
H nn. Mrs. Marartacy* 

Mrn, Stakir^ Mrn. Stal- 
lmnt» and Mm 
lUTaiign! for the oomkirt 
and enUTtainntnnt of 
l^]y .Mpiuljein; mu] a 
Hjfirn WM aet apart for 
tiu>ni at thy Orafton 
fiollcnee. 

"nio niptniiora' Inutge, 

{{eeiigiLrKi hy Mr. John W. 

Siinjiwtii* whi!^ dmiring 
for it iHTi'iirodunMJofiai;- 
t^onipanying ahtinnl, a u 
in brooEe^ e]u>eutf>il by 
[he BrT>mdgn.ive fiiiiJa. 

T^ip nujnilit;/*y tyinl of 
jLbnlity,» alao Mr. Hitu]P' 

MtriA drstijgn, WASIn gtwn 
lenrhfT, the front Uncft 
to(.ilt>d in ijnJd- fVinlrd 
in-piHL' waa a formal e«r» 
tilieate of the owTVftr'a 
jd'nthy as » mcmfier of 
iht’ t'luigreff* witli tljjp 
Rgtinturai of thy Trera- 
dpot imd tn 

A fimt [natalmcni <if 
litorature iffiroed to 
lueniWra HiOiuiatorl ij a 

hnJHlIjook of l.tj piigM. m Er^sUah uid Fronj-h, giving 
hriid dt^rmpiraciEf and in some caws pinna, ih^ 
vonoos huildittga on tbo programme of vki t» j infcimiatinn 
tm lo otiLL'f pinna of interest in l^ooidiim. i n list nf hnteJa 
and tariiTft ; oaU fares, Ac, The tltip-pnjff\ whlrh ia 
dacod flhnvc, waa kindly dcoigntid by Mr' E. A, Rieltardr. 

ITie iuhjocia for i£irxu»on at Uhi GiiTiirri'M^ 

had Ivtai eaivfully ehoeen by tho Eiccutivo Coiumittco 
aa ttubjc«ia of umvenu) tiDportiinon to urMtccta, vdthaut 
rrgartJ to conditions peculLitr to iiny one nation. Seventy 
nporta tm three imLJorta, rtnitTihati.'d by Trjireeentfl- 
fiVHi of overy country Ln Eurapq anrJ Amu rira. wt?nj 
acrwptod by the fHooiniittoe. To cnoourago and fAniijtate 
diaov^on at the mcctrnga, authoni were rHitUmU to 
fnmiiiL nbHtnu'ts of thidr papem tionic time in advance 
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in order ihiit tliey tuighi ha printed and cfreulatcd amons 
the ^neral body of memljem. Thesn nbatnetf, with 
the rhortoj' omEkmozucflUotbi gf-veo entire, wwa traonlatotr, 
printed in Knglish and French, and Uaned in hook form 
to all hnioe miimtiniE prior to tho opeuing of tbo Coo. 

^ The Gnjumittefl had boon fortunmto in neeiiring the 
firnflon fioHeries ua the hoaiiquarLeiH of the Congrras,. 
iwpecially in dew of the Eihiliition which pnnptl m> 
ntt^tivo a fcatnm of the Congrrsw. Centrally aitnaU-d, 
with Hp^oiiH and noH-lightcif liolls and gdlerisR, with 
ample accommodation, for tho oomewliat extenaivn nwLi 
ol the ^miristmtion department, ojuJ for the tolegmpb, 
poat^dioy, aad other eerneefl, no irton? de±>-imblo ■prirtcn 

for tha Congrrsa could 
poBfiilily have been 
found. 

Thy Exhibition Sub- 
Conimittco wait com¬ 
posed of Mentos. John 
BcTchor, A. R. Afjwninl 
Stokes, rr. Hrathrolo 
Stalham, Thai. W, Cut- 

Morvyn MtwnTtney, 
■T, iUfuLyl 430 ( 011 . O. Ifiir- 
risem Townsend, Frantia 
Bond. Waltffl- MiUord. 
Edwairl ,*1, Prior, \V. A, 
P&myth, VV. Wannacolt, 
tL (liiy r>nwher, .T. 
Sin ride Fiardjit'j', W, d. 
l^oekc, Ralph Straun 

The exhibits jnctndrd 
wnUw-colimtu, tii«attun«d 
drawing]), plans, phott>- 
gmp^ itc., of Rritwh 
nJrhilocitnrQ, with aptHu- 
merw of Rritish famiture 
and si Ever-work. The 
eahihits, c tel uHi VO of tho 
ail ir-cp.wotk, Rumborvd 
Loss. Tlio CatAltgu*^!. 
produDvd: under ibe 
wlitniRdiip of Mr. Straiui, 
farm* au [nlervettng and 
valnaftic odditiiui to 
the C'iimjErrrm liiemlum. 
The follawing jiwitiws]) 
qtiyfcd from sTr, 
Stmiu'a prof ft) V will pve 
nn idra of the aim and 
tfwjpo of tlio exhibl^ 
tioQ !— 

EahiiiitiDn ie 

11 i n , liividMl into eight aeo- 

tiona, of whji% sti deai with purdyartliitoctnml mbioets, 
^e wiifi British furniture, which in genprilly allowed ti< 
to eJcisclyctmnontod with Am1iitrotuje,iuid one with British 
«lvcr-wotfc tM the lirwi aii aeotiont four go to malm ups 
may tv termed a fair R-pnsaiinlation.arranj^rlirono. 
loip^y, of British an-hiieciwv. Thiaw nzo entimly oou 
^ galleriea Uaviug decided tiiol (bn 

exluhitmii mmt mterwring to «^Y«llit«^t^l wonlfl (nko tho 
omi of a of plana nrwl mromred drawliigs, 

mpjupmjrnlwl liy photograptw, the Committee have en- 


fcbpv# tcfciToS to, in Euuhib, with 

w^«n thn naiaiis o F thoM e UJuBg ijart l u the diwaiwUuu and 
the coTiiJijrioiu q/riinl *1 I,* o. 

end et f«li iehiacC ^ CflOg™« prai at tha 
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(ItfttTOurad to lUmt^Eo in ^niob btrildin^ n* 

Appo 4 irMl iu»t rcpreeiMitatlvo of thi'ir piuticuloi type. 
II19 period lo ruvcTH] tw^iijA «t the Normim Conquest 
ii,nrl nntU in I SCO. the year in which Sir CLojIcb ISturyv 
R.-A., died. It «iiJ bo noted ihni, where po^blc, eriginoJ' 
drawloj^ have liocn ac?eiuvd, ollliovifh it wiu lonnd 
ai>L«i=:fajy to include certain njptodncUoni to complete 
the scheme of the exhibition. 

" The liLT]^ giJlcries contain a Bncmll coUi^tiocL of 
wutcr^eohiur luIntingE dealing with Bridnh architoeiucek 
Auhjects. 

In the lowOT goUety a safi^w of ji^otogfupli* fejiroa a 
mon; w kna ropecaentatlvo exhil/ilion of Uio vkwk of living 
Rritiali arduloi.'ts. 

“. « Jo Qf&igtiin^ e eertiun portian of the exhibition 
to fumitun; the Onmmitiijo Itavu bocu setuxted hy a. 
desire to show sonic few iipcciiuciiB of BritUb work mom 
Of lias iUuxtmiivc of tlieir own porticuiar schooi or period. 
The iktOHe ahoivn all coma out of irrirato collections now 
in Ixmdoiu Tlie aonic inny he satcl of the sUveorortf 
exUhited with the furniture^ in Lha lower gallci7. Hkero 
nn; cvEy few |i^t.-uLW of ailvcr. but each iit of great indivi¬ 
dual inti^E, and aoiuo tim new exhibited Tor the flrat 

’Jlio Ptojj^miuo cij the Coogrt’se. a work oxlending 
to itixty-ftAir largo octavo pages, gave full tfcInilM of all 
tlie tuToegui^uFtttA^ pcurtieulgirfl of the various iiiix! lings, 
fimctiDOGi, putcrtcunmontst and visita, tegothar with 
Ikis of eommitteoe and Usk^tira, ncrfl thn nxunoO and 
oddruHiwa of tliu cnlim body oi congresauits. 


Opening Day and Inaugural Ceremony. 

llic (.^ongna^ oi^mniHl at KJ o^eEctek on .Metiday nicniing, 
the loth innl. The I^rcsidcaU wearing tJic liuitltiile 
iVoflidimtialj^insignia of oflicc, end fi.u|i|j>otied by meet of 
tlic memhem of the KxcM:utjro Cumctnttcv, awutcd mi'ii]^ 
Ixrs In Uto great ccntml ball in mculinuiia for fJie bnrt 
ttciii on tlm Pnigrniniue, Lite Pri'wjdeiit^x lohmnal 
tiem A hlostar of the {.'ommonics has in attendance 
t{i ftiunmiice; the niunoa of Bit’inlHihi us they odvpiiici'd ti> 
\k pjcewn.U!d to and welcomed by the t"miident. 

To mlnimiiie tlie iMsafusion that wonUl pmliohly ntl<^d 
tha auddon iogrois of sonic huadrnts of membenv mc$lh' 
funugnuzH imacquxinted wiih the l^igluh tongue, oicry' 
nLunibor on entering wna boodod a pajicr giving dirocttnnx 
in^Knghab, Pmnub, (lertnau, a^ Ite^on m to the 
■ix^t ceurno Eo follow in (wdor to hove hii ifquitvmenbi 
in the way of bodge, conU for t^ntcrtoiniiiientti oml virita. 
railway tickuMp at once attonde^f to. Ry this 

meoiiX undlcos nocstiona wen> onticipatod ttnd answered 
without need for refcroneti to anyone. Flocards con- 
Bpieuously ptnecd oa the woIIb indicoted the countars 
w hem nicm hum could t>u attaniled to in their own language, 
ond iutcrpictera, dULtinguishuhln by the eotoared ribbatia 
they wtins^ wein posted ahemt the rooms on the watch io 
iTcndof sarviec wharc lequiml Tbo mahhinjiry for dealing 
vrith this pmlimhiaiy^ a^p for the Exeonrive. moel anxious 
part of tlm buimosa work^ so smoolbly that in k^s than 
thme^bmin aftar thif opening of the doenw the w'otitif 
of thiTtboaiMind or so moinbcvd wIld liad put in an appnrr- 
phl'c hod been met^ After Inang presented, the vuiton 
jjat^itid through the Gahmiea and inspected tlio various 
exhJhiia- 

Al the Permanent latoraatioruil (Jotamittco, 

pftxide<l over by the Prtuident and VL Dnomut (Frauimh 
with AL Pou|Hm'l (Franc*} aDd^AIr. AV. J, IpOclcc^att 
ikxTTotaricx, ntdt in th« Institute Koonia lot the appoint' 
ment of Uhalrfuiiti aud Hem, Socrcuries for the varioos 
MttingE of the CongmAL An Koghah and a fomigu <Jliiur' 


man, and on KhgUsh and n foreign Socrc'tarj' were 
appointed for iwli of the BoctiomiJ Afeotings where the 
qnefitdmiH of tlio Progranuno vmm to he discussed. The 
immcs of tins Chiunnoii and Secretaries will ho found 
prUiEod under the titlm of the v'uririus Hubjorts in a 
siLiiMcquint part of this re^iort. 

The lotuiil inaiig;mnKttDn of the Congress tof-k pTuco 
at the ffoildlLnJI, i^iJIy pbcod qt tbo dkposxl r?l tins 
I ongres for this puq>^ by the Ixird Alayor and the 
Centration of the City of iuuUon. Jl.RJf/tlio Prineg^i 
Louise had grociousiy cuoscjit«l to honour the mcoiiug 
with W priBcrtce ; aj;d Ibf nrcKuscdings were to Ik prtEithxd 
over by dw ihike of Argyll, one of mn Vice-Preatdents o£ 
tb« C'Qngn=«ii- 

The meeting took jiloco at tbrcQ oklookp and was very 
Lirgcly iLtlundecl, iho great hiatorio ImlJ lidng (illctJ to 
ovcrilowlng. Her Roybal Hl^inoss and (Up Duke upm 
awail^d at tho {hmr of Uw aidu gaJkty by Ihu Ptcaiclont 
and ujembepf of the Kxocutivo Comnilttct! mid by the 
LtJrd .Mayxir and Imdy Zilayumoa arvd thr’ SihrriSs of the 
City. On their orriv'ol Mm. Bak'bor, on bohriU of tliu 
Idtiuea' L’omiaittoo, pmm>titod the Prineoan with a bcoutiful 
IrQoquot of flowoiKii, TTio whulo party thcai procLtedcd 
up ibo staircoHj awl tluougb iho picture gallurj' on to 
the dais of the Croat HiiLL Atuong thoMi qJtcrwanJa 
o^mhladan tbo deda wtre ibn United ritfltca Anibossudorp 
the Cmek AlIuiMtisr, and tlio various dulcgutcsii from 
foteigo cnjinlricw who were suhsequeiitlv to addraiai tins 
Abn'tiikg : Sir 1,. -"U.D.iia‘Tuikm]JK R.A-, Sir \V. B. Ricbniond, 
R.A„ Sir Aston Webb, K.A., Sir H'm. Emerson, Sir 
John Tayior, Profe^r Aitohison. R.ji., Mr. .^IfnxJ Eoat, 
R.A., Mr. Regiimld Rlomlield, A.K.A., iba Hon. Nona 
Keir and Captain Ceolfruy Hobufi^ in attendance on the 
Princess j the MemlurH of tbo I'^xerutLve Committee, the 
StjmUiy, and several atumfwta of iho LuiLituto Council. 

Ilia Lottl AfayciTf having oddruuied from Ehe Chair a 
low wrntk of wulixiino [n tile LTirU'tvili' LouisU' and the 
Duke of Argj'fl, surrernioiud the Chur to tha Duke, who 
tbiai i^xIIm] ujkiu Air. llekhiit,, tbo President, to debvor 
kis Aditreaa oE VVclooina. 


The Presldent'm Addrua. 

1 Liur Royal Highness, my Lord Duke, your llinillenov, 
mj' l,(trc£.% l,adiKi, and CoUisgum.—xAs Pmaidcot of tfii- 
Koyal In&Ututo of British Arebitecta I liavo the honour 
of l«;iug Invilad to pntitdu over tho work of this lluj 
J^oventb LitemaliouaJ Congt^ of ArcLltecta ; and' ou 
liclmlf o( Lhfi Ex^mUvq Cominitteo 1 take the coriimt 
oppoctmiity houftily wokoine the dfxfuigTiuFhbd Xlelu' 
gnuv ami .kmhitt'otr who have benuored this eountw hv 
tkieir presence, and to assure them uf our high regarcT n n d 
euteom. 

I foci amu tliat the niiiiuUre of the OongnvM wtU Ijc 
gratified to know that BU Majesty King Iklwoid Vff. boa 
bftiu gFaeioUdly plciosior] to be the J^utron of the Congre<w, 
that the Ftince of Waloe has ODnstintod lo be its Hauomrv 
Prcjsident, and that the Royal k'araily have b olher 
ways sLawn on interest in tmr proevodillgs which has 
been, ami will coniinue to 1be, a gmat moemivo and 
uncounigcmeCit to us. 

The Ruyai Princesi wbtiflo kindly and gmrienu prtwmec 
we wduomo amongst ux to-duy ja not only bensrif a din- 
tingulshod iwulptor, but has shown id^ a. ki..<qi juid 
discrrimiiiAiLag appr>yiiation of ikrt in all its fmtits. Hie 
ariutu} taslot and tuurests of the Primww Ixiuhw lure as 
well known to our oonfri^m from other Ixoda as ihoy ore 
to ux. 

Gcnlleineti, I havu every bo^ tluiL our dcUbtrrxtlotiB 
will prove of great inleiu^ and imliio. oud wil] tend to 
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tbc ikciTaitc«TnuiiE of our t^lDved art llio Mrorld. 

tl la l>y imCcrcluxJigv £if idcuiflp i-omnomon ni imctliodit,. 
Atid dip HtntciuL^nt of pxprticiiceii uudlcf upw and phan^ng 
'CO[tciitiD[L» iLfit tlijit Hdvanccxnpiit wdH hm usiturofL Thtsm 
CoitgrcKies^ thcnfforeT mny be expected tth bring m thfiiT 
I r ain fn»b Tifti Mid vigouT,^ iiicjviUKd Diiihudinsnip brooder 
ncvs, and rnia- idcuJi ^'biph cnzmcit foil to IkupHi the 
cuiiiniumly at likii!)e- 

I Hay “ comnnanity “ adviiiccUy* licctuuo tin? fact ia 
iKrgimiinfl to be rccognLMid tbat Arpliitcctiire dB a fine 
art w not, nr mual not any lender be, one nf ibo luxuries 
of llm rieb, bat ia uf ^'itld imparlance to the phyuicnl 
and moral ^rell'bcing of all aorta and condJtioM of tnen^ 
cajKcuJIy in 'ritica amt large tuaiui. Enviromnerkt bt 
a tFeruimdoua factor in eunemtion und deyoInpinenL 
A nian^a stimjiintlin^ bavo Gxrurratnu power over bini. 
wlietbcr tat gootl or for evil; ft power Ebat acta coo- 
tlniMHUilTt wiibuiit rcAution—we may ^y. by 
dav and by night. 

ITiib fnct iis Ijeing tiiint) anti oiom rloarty recnigniwd 
pvnjry day, and efforts, wn hope, vfil) be made to in^- 
doro a fttricLT dujwTTij^ton over ItuiIdInjpt irf every bind, 
Ui4it 4 better (irder (d thin|^ niay gradually be created, 

But bk'n% at llio veiy oixfp^t, we an: ponfroutod by a 
|K>piibi7 lutKcoaoeptimi conceniiti^ the tnw iiutapa of 
AreliileL'tiirv. 

In pnril yvaiw pulj^le mterent hiw* laien aliuoat Umited 
to the coicrntifid Ht[le of Lbt> tiUL-qtluft, viz., that henuH^ 
iULLl other IkuildingB ehuuJd be well IPEiilt„ aoiind, and 
w'hobnhinm; that dminage and ventilatiuo rihouJlcL ix* 
caiefuUv atiendcKJ to, and otlinr Pio-ca]led praetieal 
matters. 

OodDHtonolly, ami mare frequently of latOT a certain 
acuouni of nmament and iawrallM atylc has been 
dtunanded, abd Qlia liaA been thmwxi in or daabetd an 
nfterw.anbi, axid tbu tiigiiitied with tbe name of 

Archltotftiin?. 

tiudh work ia iva% true Architcctxiro at all. It 1:$ mum 
bujbiiiig—Bound jinii good jjvfhapa» but aliil un-ru huild^ 
ing—phni enrtaio omnniptital amj decorative features, 
Nn«, if nur arcKiti'ctam » U» Iw nn elevating and ruiinitig 
influoneo ; if it ia Ui Im an enduring iH,»wer for gwd i 
BiiU inirru« if it in ii> Ih’ a wittu-iis lu coming geuLTatiuuB 
of oarmiHit piirjjoiM’ and high ii,Hpiratlaiw„ af ntotoi power 
timl mlvlIi'etMal grtjatwfitt,. tth‘ nrtktie 4;!UiTOS!nt uiiud 
nut Ix' flofliething itierely added; it tnunl interponutmte 
nrrd lilend with Kiictitilic luinw Ici Igo jiiid experiefioa: from 
tlie very tlnkt, 

iVrvhltfclurc J* both a Kiience and an arlT ami the 
Uialheniatiunl ht'znix.il of tlio reljtiLion lapiwi^n thn two 
is not ihtit for rnftTO mldition ( b ). fmt for multi jdiea- 
litin ( “ b In otber wrknlit, fiiunnct! supplies tbe facta 
nikd tbe laww which Art take* and prep^rw into the arrv^lne 
uf noMe Ideals, 'flir Bcicntitie and artiKtlc clHiiienla in 
a, gwJ bujldiiig may pcrhapii to a ceitain Esitent In? 
cUstiagniiHbeik but lUey rannnt lie mporotod; lliey arc 
os iimoparably oonnoeW n* mind and boilv, 

Tbe pr imar y motive far all buLlding Ikw to the juraotical 
(uved-i of life, in the demand for ulinllcT and eamfnrt ; 
but the aiehitcct'a work cails fur a much wider rangu 
of ihougbt and ptirpoaci than im tienwasrily implied iii 
■ueb proeistoiir 

If thia toak cnlniated to him is to U* huncntrahly aa 
tbell as addfjuatnly fulUlleil he must be an axtutt, wilh an 
artdt'fl motivea* a^plratlanj^, and ideals, u well as a 
man of praotical akill and ■clentltici knowledge. 

In thbi Way the rlnnentiiry nccvwMtkw nf Ufo may 
be uiada to servo high ojid nublo onda, and much 
IS clnvating and nttining may be brought into tbv Uvea 
of the pcxiple ati. a silent t>ut contixiuDua jtawnr frjr good 

Thoir homns ibc aixwta they iravert*o. and ibc buiklinga 


tbev wnrk in may all bo mwEc, os Lxird Txuglitoii cnoo 
obt«uri\’d. tu eouCnin " the fire-germ of living bcaiity," 
L|uiekdning and invigomling the deep B'prin^ of health 
niiJ joy. 

The iiTOPoeoding!' of tliis Cangoma and the ^Hiblidty 
attanhing to thorn will help, wo trw-Ht, to bring this im.- 
portont subjeut into greater nronimt^ne : and wo slmll^ 1 
am iinrv, lind, ns We Tkave often before found, tlm pubbu 
llnsa moot ready and luntit powerful in helping on any¬ 
thing that concoTTUs Urn comnioii wenb 

It may jkerliapa be u well here to inform th^aic of our 
ImnDUTO^ gucute who are uot ^'ct nworu of tlic fact that in 
tbia ctwintry we have on lliliiuatrr of Ejne Art nr Himilar 
authority to watch ovtT the interosta gf the public in this 
Tospeet of tho art, u distinguislied from tbu science, of 
buj IdJiig. 

Wo havp a " First CommiEtsioner of VVcjrlu4/'' it ft true : 
but, howjjver ahlo and enUgfitcnod ho may >«, trudition 
and eustem liiiiit his activity and tus authority within 
ourtiun fairly w^ll-dolunxl liofn, 

Tbcrt: hnii buoa, however, of late, amongst tho rduvaitN.1 
jKirtion of tim ptthlie, a wonderful awakening to Lljc- 
intt.-nt;jt and vubio of Architoctnm im a line art. < bi nil 
baiidfl WT ilincaver a receptive ESi«rit. a chfijiuBitjou to in- 
qoiru, (kikd a rewdinjeiw tolcam somothiEig of ibe mystery 
of OUT art—not mkindy to adimtw and study ita post 
aohievementB, but, Lnxitirtg jt ua a Uviug art. to aiwerlaLn 
ita trno funcUfkivk oml vital ^muuipUw. Kveiywliurei 
intehigeiiL men ate s^kking how they may distmffuhh 
iKtwocm good and Itad ; and aekuig, too, icky this is good 
and that bful 

W(i oTi! takiiig stopa to supply the |niblic with emiuu 
eimpio orileriii of n gelmrwl uluMwcter which may sen'o 
OR n iiaittfl for the formation of a critical toBto anti sound 
jiulgmunt; and the quffiitiau of how best to carry tlus 
nut is a joibjcct that wiU annte hofotn the Cciiigretw for 
cooEideratlon ontl disciu^doii. 

If wit can thus give the puhlku an 'lOBight into of 
the living prinehi^ of our art—aud here 1 bog to era- 
phimisB the worn " living’^—we Kbnll unlock to thfin a 
vorilalkb atoTuhoiue of intormt and infurmation. For 
no nuui has a riaher fiald lying before him for expioratirm 
ant I nwearnb thuji the uuui who takiw an mtclligciil 
interest in An'bitecture, who cath ruipreciale its pointa, 
rtwl detupher ita taeaniik^, EvcfywlHjrr, at cl’ery turn* 
he Hnda n “ jsubjpgt ’ lo exiuttbe Uia pererptivo and 
Ti-thvtlve frtcikltii* upun. Every Inilv gi»od wink will 
bo to him a fuotl tjt infermaiion m wifliT t» a ruvelatinn of 
ehnrAutfr aral rnirpost:. He will reail iJie mimJ uf a 
pc<]jilc in tlu'lr building and nndunihind the social eon- 
ditiona Umt [rrevaitMl in each a^. For nil true' Architci^ 
ture is instinct with lifxi, the life of its pooplo and of [la 
age. 

We may stndy Ukn cLunghta orui purfmtasi Eif pant 
geiu^fwlitkns, not only in their [^tocitry and Ihdr [UOiir, Irul 
also in the architecturml wuik that they hmvo boMnd 
tlh'iii. 

Ntk hii»tu(rijui*a vurdjtit is moru roliahto thrui Ihml which 
ia written Jia with a jwti of iron in brick on*! in stones 
How inneli havo w-c leamt of the brilLlanL-c of (Imecv 
and thu majesty uf Rome fn>m thu inunuraenta of their 
Arrbitoeture that have aurvivctl ] 

Aj also tuir buildingx toll of our rlaily life and doinga, of 
our uobte aims or our aerdid intemu, of mw hriwl* 
larixv-hMrLed vkrwa or of tuuTOW-mirtded talBJmc«8. 

A iiirivatc re^sjdenci) ia au index, to the ohameter, EojiEcia, 
mid xljHpoaiiion of iu owtiiir, too, our puhtie buildingx 
win declaiw aloud to after gfliiEiratiooa the isirala and 
Rov’em our rauaieipAl ami imtjcmal Ufc. 
ITfui adueaticinal vnluo and liLstorieol inleruat ami im- 
puruzue of ArcbJtcctun are enhanciKd by the fact that. 
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uuUke LitcrAtiiTD, ArLjhitet'tun* n and tmi" 

vuraft] in tti Isjigtiii^j Us gn?flt Ti-onta, its pjiwlera 

tn^iiAtircfl, arv opoti (n u) tuu^vn Mud rmd of nJl. 

Evwry aalioik, it iK tniiSt Unfl ita oimi accwite WTd it* 
pecuHiir iilinnu liven in Arehitectuii?; Imt ttw U to ij<? 
MMintod for ii mthor th«i b hindfatK;* by ttie mar 
mho vSsUh tUbnf tondH^ h* irdvcli from imc counlTy to 
niinihcir^ or even fmin oim [!]ty to another* be iindii an 
intiniUf divernity of eJtpfetaJon* an citir-BljifUng 

lij?ht upon the varioiui wHpocta imd Hides of hunrno life 
and thoiijjht niiei fecliniiT. ^fanj a fscsord of Tha"^ jiftst., ion, 
ia opened to hw eyiM, BtienkinK of tupO niid tmiiinere that 
fiAve iiasaed away. 

The «tudy of Arehitaictiire! may indtied Iw made ouf of 
the miMst eotraneinjf nf pnnmita ; but if it is to he deStveml 
fnnu Umt tmioli of pedantry* tliat arohflMloj^ieal flavattr* 
that BO often vluigjS to it. the Btndciifc mimt be brought 
jilo oontaot with Uviiig pKnri^jleei. 'Hia luonuiiHiEitS of 
the past, aa well m tbe vi ork nf tO'day. mtuat be rMid ami 
Judged in the light of those priuripleS that. Iiold good for 
every ago and for ever}'' natium 

fn adUmwiiig tuy broUier arehlujcts froia otiior lands— 
and I am jiTDoa to see ho many dlatinmiishod m,c>Ti ^ongat 
Ihrm -T may vefltnn* to point out that our ArohilreHircr,. 
like that of othnf nationB, bus a dwti native ohitnttttir of 
it* fimn. lining of a iwivcrer and gruver typo than ia found 
eleM?nhtin?, 

Thii* in pertly acrounti'd for by the duU grey atmO’ 
dphmv which bo ronHtfiJitly wram us txmiid* by the com- 
pomtive ruren«i9 e>l ohiar and eiunny nkieu* and oiir 
generally uefavounkhle elimatio eonditioiis; frtit T am 
airniil we miuit unt throw »U Um Tcsporuribility Upon 
Nature. 

\^V an* insular in ehatuclcr and dlsnoeitioti—tlufre hi no 
doubt about it—and many so perhape a* IndivkliMhi 
than in our eorpomto life- Evmy uiui te his own iKlaiid— 
a Bort of moated grianift’t in foet.. with tlio drawhriilgn 
Imhitaally raisecl VVe urn reecrved lurd apt to abut 
ourselves u^i withio ourselves. In our railway trains* 
and nvuA in our elnba. we n t o|}Uit in wienecs or meincly 
throw pnfuurks at one another over tha top ol the morniiig 
Luipcr* W<! hubituoJly ropfnws our rinotioiis and hidi? our 
lecliugF. 

Naturally, therefore, our huilding^ nhto oro ttiUnn sloUd. 
even grim wid forbidding in uppccLranee t tliey lack the 
riiarui and hrightrHiuu whleh distmguish the Architecture 
nf other nml sunnier Innds- \Ve bide them awny loo—in 
bock stwitfl or (if they l» iu tlm foiintry]! behiod bi^i 
watiH and a* many tria* a* we omi pnwa into the 
Wjrv'Ece. 

Hut Ift mo htmten to add that I have a purpow in 
speaking of thoBe ostemal characteristics of British 
ArrhittKtuiT;. and that t* to beg my ilJurtrioua oonMiw 
from abroad not to Htep at the estcmal featana, but to 
punnie their resHPamhes a little furtJier, ond thuy will Hud 
net fortli in our buildings another charmdenstic of ihn 
people of the liuid they arv homraring wilh n ™il. Under 
a acimen liiit gmvo OTuI Sedate appcafivuro it will Ik found 
that orjr pMpll' pTMWStfr warm ! 

Onea within liie dfwnt nf their houses there will be no 
luck of Fv henrtinn* of wejroiue and a flinceiity of good^ 
wdll ubieh may bo firmly relied upon. 

Tl^c many maaiians and other licautiful riatbltitices 
with which our ajuntry aljOimds reflwt Uiis dpppur 
rlcmnit cf our hearts am! live^ and will Ik found worthy 
uf yaur uotlw, 

( bclia^T it is gfncmlly agreed that our modem domwille 
buihlirtgs pesumt n noteworthy dovelopmenl of our art* 
and one that in nJuioflt potrrjlLor tu this country. We can¬ 
not flhow yiJu sUiwt* leading to public baJIdtufiS of such 
stately cboractor an may be noon and admired tn other 


great cities cd ]''nrope, mid our public Ijuildingu them- 
acivee are consequently at a dlrtadvuatagc* 

Tho new Approach to Buekinghom PahiDO and the 
i^feiuctijil to Queen Vietoria^dedgncd by Sir ^Vatoti 
Webb—ahoh- what might be tJonoif only Huch opportunities 
were mere fmpicnlly given. 

ITad. Sir OhrUitajinet Wfon hoeu allowed to carry out 
hiB plans for laying out the Uity after tho Great Fire, 
them wuuld have fj«in no lack of fine street* to Bhow you, 
or of (iplendid ristiu opening up to vit-w- every building 
of importnticr, But tlirre was no Alintstct of Flue .'\jrtiii 
to turn the acaliw In favmir of on enltghterK!d jioltey t 
Haring drawn aitontfou to Aoine of ttiv features and 
conditions of Brltinb Arrhitixituifie. let me acknowlrvfge. 
on hclialf of my I'oiintrymen. hnw lUUah we liave learnt 
fruni* and how' muuh wxt have pn'iliUwi by* tln‘^ many 
Bplondid cxautjdm of Andiit4\.durx^ which are to Ik found 
tuwJ admirer] in your rrtH|H3cHce countries. Wn naturally 
rtorl Instlnictively turn to the South for that which ia 
bright and hcautifiiL TIjc wartiuir tiim];K-raRU.'nt of tho 
aonthcTu artist is favonrmbh." to pniduetivc Caru'y. 

tVn fleo that Ltui nations aioongHt whom the love of 
iKauty ia a nutfotiaE imit* inHtincUvD mad inliurib'd* 
jwek it in sU their wartiH* itnd set fortli their national 
great nofu in their pubHc bullhlingii —an clement In the 
editcatieu of the people whiek no Oovetmaunt con alforci 
to dL-^jiliie. 

Tho EuUou of the arts In which vro bolleve tho sooret of 
your sucews to be ia not so udvunecd amongnt ns as 
with you j but signs are not wonting even here of Ike 
groutn of a elofu-r bond bctwiKn them* and arehileets 
ami scut|il<im wdU bu found eollaliorating on a hullding 
to present its tiiatiuctivu purpose with greater cle&niL'sa 
niid beauty before the eyim of uuuu 
Ttie utiutarlufL cast of mJnd, running ever in its one 
groove* may laugh or n'vcn sniKr at inia ; laii from a 
natloEial as ^ well aH kimLanitariaD standmint. there (ran 
Uoairely Ik u greater mistake tlian to overlook and tvcgloel 
the emolioiitu] side of innuris nature 
The greater ihf? advnnoEF Ul civillaation, the nioiw 
pressing the rlaiin of the omOtioiiM of the poople to dno 
recogniittm aati well-baUucfid dovdopiucnL tm truji> 
juvf right linos. 

Feats of unginecring, mppefding to tho iotelleot. sstoniah 
but do not Eiiovc us ; hot works of beauty* kujldiugi* of 
gracrful prop<.irlioii and appropriate d^gu lift the 
iKhokler abovo Ibo vulgar and oomuionplacK into a 
liighcr regibti, oJid till the heart with lofty ideals and 
plcasumhlo ruiotioiiii. 

The aim andpurpoiw of llic t^oEigmw ia the welfatp 
of the people. Thi» cou only be ocoojnpllHhed by raising 
the ideal lioth of nrehitoots and the public, by rettiEig n 
higher tone eud proposing a nobler uEid for all work, 
and llius lifting that which would otherwioc Ik blankly 
ruAtcrlal. ullHlarlcui* and common-plsee into Ebc^ TegloEi 
of the tH-autlful, the clovating, and tho in<*pjiing. 

tu eotu'luajou. permit me unce agaki to offer you all 
a heartfelt and most cOEdiul welcome, I trust that thvr 
{kmgref^ will be a great succesB. and that your to 
Ijondoii wilt prove Ijcith a profitable oud au enjoyable one. 


Delegatea^ Replica. 

The Pirwidcut's Addtess coneludcd.. Mp. W. d. Locke. 
Sitrtlary, fortnally ftreoL'iitixl tho ^iffidal report of the 
labnuni of the Executive CoOEinittee as set tuEi in tlm 
Fregramiuo of the Lkingncssi, and u'cni: on to read a 
statement bncllj summnri'^lng tho proowUngM (d the 
Comiuittoc and the arrongemunfa that had b«ti rewde 
for tho InotnictioEi and cntcrtaiumeDt uf the Cungreso* 
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Brief repUeei fe t!te Fresldont’a Addri^u vftn tlien nuul? 
by ihe following TeprMcntjiKviia uf r^rceign cornitries; — • 

Austria, Prof- Otto Wntjuur: Belgium, Monsieur J, ,1+ 
(MdVL'&eM ; IV-fimnrk, Ktatianiad ViltucLci JDahlenip; 
FfoUandt Sfynbecr J. T. Ciiypers ; Frwice, Tkfonsiour IL 
Daumet ; (Jerjntuiy, IJorr tt. Muthesioh: Greece, iL A. 
MetAxua i Moufiour J- Berciik i ItuJy, Prof- 

rl'jilmtlEatfo: Jepnn, Mr. S. Giujo i PprtugiaJ, fk^nhor 
Ventura Tcmi; Russia, Jl- Robert Bttker ; Sjmin, Sciior 
Diui Velazwmer, Bliuoo : Swodiui, Prof. Clfisoii j L’nited 
States* Mr. (]Ooi|[e JJ. PchL 

Some Elf the itpwchcs were in Englisli, ipLtutrn in tt» 
Inngiiage (if t,ho MuntTv lepresented* All spoke of tJio 

plcaffuro (he delegates dmI io vitfiting Knj^land, of their 
appreciation of tiio lioduur of bi'i;^ rbosen to rnpossmit, 
tbeir eaiuitry, ami of tht‘k conhat wishes for the aucceoa of 
I ho Cuiigtc^. M, O^uwaem {Bctgitim) enngiiituliLt«l 
IhigluEli Mxrliitects nn their modem fmtldinjzs in uhiah, ho 
I Iw'y showed tliniusulv^ia warthy folio irera- of ibeirgecal 
foreriiarumi* and lit mturtod partiDolarly to Lhii nplendid 
colh>^^iMiiiii in the London museums. M* Uannietilrrnnce] 
I'fingralaliitcd w- on onr unrivalled TOllnjction of claKsier 
nni^ in thu Britiuh .MLiwiun* nml tbd hnnelit whiah 
must aceruo to studeiiEs from the study of sueli anperli 
DLcKlelA. tferr AltitJtcwi'UH {Oi'miony)* who spoke in 
Ktiglinti, lifljtC that CkETuan oTL'liiteeta know espccitdly 
|iOw much tho world had to litom ftom England in donieatio 
arehitectuif from which ideiLii were emanating and mvcilU' 
tioiiising dm wiorid of attThitectnro ^ and bo suggiutod ttiaL 
tho foreign nij.iirE!#it'nt(itiv« should bo ehown apooimend 
of the b^T Knglieh domestlu architeoturv of the day. 
Air. Gliujo (dspoul said that aroKitedture had to play 
itx part in tho change that WesUrm oi v-iliimiion hotl brought 
aljoLit in Japan* llio lustitutc of ,Tapiinb>ae Arehitrxil*, 
hr said, would watch tho ilDV(»1opnient of aroikitooture 
in their couutijr, and strivo to influi'mie it in the proper 
direct ion. lie: hcTHHJ to sec n future i'ongieos in ifapoii and 
to iets ihott* all tliOfle os^omblud at the prqsont Cougnftti. 
il. Boker (Riissta), who spcJto Rnglish without an 3 ' fraco 
of foreign acodiil, said hy lintjw from eJC;f»i-nenw 
how warraheartod and tf]pi™uhetio was (Im welcoum the 
hi:BtpjLaL]t< Knglisli invariably erteiidisl to uli foreigners, 
and ho could not holji fLadiiig impntKsed h^' tlicJr cunlinj 
rwptwin on ihe pnsHmt ocuidon. PnofciisijT Chwm 
(Swedeik) fvfcrmi willi tvdniirati[)u to ( he iiwto and nkill 
(iisplajui hy !lui l^ngliflh in their orehitootnTio ; he 
otii>*iTvcd ivith picjksuce hew tim rh.>^jgrts wem bused on 
hiidorical tradition combined with rational conslmetion. 

The Duke of ArgylPt tnau^ura] Speech. 

The lAuk'a of Aim'll, in his opening remarks, nalil Im 
ahniihl emuIntL' the Frovity of the forciJgn dolegatoSH- whofa, 
on NdwU of lira Home Jwdloti of Uiu r-ungniMii—and the 
Prinew^a jLSStX'iatcd herwlf witJi him—h^^ tnoal cOrrUotly 
weli omcd* and hr limwd they would sijond a vrtj' pfeoaoni 
i-imw in l-higlarul. The Princess had lifVtr lircii oO great Ly 
daring os to make deHigna and Ikceoiuc the oiuhitect of 
any great ImihUng. hut it liod betm her pride to mlerest 
hctwdf iu the aiatcr art of Heulpture. Ll wbm n Vriy great 
iSLiro to converue s>ith on aTcluteot, for in doing so one 
A feelbig AH if one were building a lioitKe—unu of (lie 
leya of this life. It was a joy if one built it with cmc's 
own milch and bo mudi ihu ttrvater juy ft one ixiuld build 
it wiw oito^p frieiiiis'' gold, ood if one could dip One^a hand 
into thu Treoanry nm huild It with tlw monay of the 
pubhc purBO. that wiui the finproiWMt joy id all f Ainhi- 
lecture was a gruat art* oiu? wMch allowed of uu Bliirkin^ 
'llieto Wns no ounh thing ou impnjt^ouiat orebltoatarD. 
It was AU art wMeh was thorough* nul, and uomedt.^ Jltu 
did not think they uued Ln as h a me d of wliat ihity coiikl 


show tbclr biends from nbroEvtl ui the shape of English 
orcbitjHtuTe, notably perhajks in chutEh ambit cc-turo. 
One of tlio greatest of Americjoi goncrata, when aHkcd 
what hn liked hnjt in his recollections of tho old country. 
Said, after a pauseThe soyod lancei wimluwa of 
York SUnster.' But io other hulhliiig^ lie thought we 
rould hold cur □ wn* os »e did in that Guildhall, and under 
tho ahodow of the fnhrice erected by Wren and by Barry. 
Wo muHt, Iiow'iaver* romcrmbcr iJie contiEiy fttnn which so 
much nf our uispamticm camtj—nnmnly, Italy, ft was, 
after all* not jto very long since we were a province of Renu!, 
kind l^i^th ihc furfaco of this kinHintiy, if one were to 
iljg down, there svcudd Ihj found luiy anuuint of Samiam 
pottery and other indicationK of the Italian people whimco 
w'e got our inspltatioiw. They on their idde were indtfbted 
to the coloniAtii who came to them From R^pt and nl'^O 
from Greece. When they thought, of Italy, they must 
think of tho juagnifieunt modiieval fortrcsij^ and rnritvss' 
housoa in tioncKw in Ftorence, and in Rome. .Anti then, 
again* whft'u tlioy thought of I'miice, let (hem think of 
thoec marveLteas chuteaux on tln} L^ire oial cjlsewhere. 
Ja'I them think, ogatn* of iho triumphe of f^pkin, ef the 
Rflcuriol* lukil of otiikir magnificent huildinj^'* not to sp^iUc 
uf (.hoBti in tlku T*ow COuntiit^ JioanT Imnic* In tho 
future it iniglvt l» suruikAod that in our dotnestTc uiclil' 
twtiire We dkould Iw eompelh'di by our inidor-ouinibLUios 
nnd our tmotion enginv's (o go Ikoek to o. niiciro anrh'nt 
flyulcrtk of orehitcetunt^—tiamely, rooms within a enurt, 
jiiid theiE wpia another greai dovelopmont which he did not 
think had bwm lUhulwr to—i.r*, in bulhlin}.'! which con til 
not. stdetly Iw called architecture—and that wna in tho 
carious fahriL'a arising here and iu America* hiiilklmgR 
hi a steel crtuJIc. Wo had had DX[Mirioru!e rt>cenlly m Ehiij 
Fronebeo of Uie diMstruUM effect uf earthou^m oti 
buildiogit, nnd such strnctunew iw thefto Mwmeu to iHtand 
rarth irertiUTH Iwtter than uthdnt, ami it might Ixr that 
tiuildingi^ would l>o built like tlin earth itMiir, with rock 
.■ukI with, sleet ntrmipg through it, and huildingg of Uiia 
kind might (mcikme a feature of fuLuiu aniMlocture. 
He hoped thoy would meet the pn:»enl i:xkm[iany ngaio— 
in another euunliy', U not iu thhii. 

tJii the nukLiyn of Sir ;V.tan Wobb, R-A., a vote of 
Lhaukis waa pa-'^st'd hy acclonintion to the iVimaieii anil 
(.o ilin Diikn of AjTgjiT for Liieir kind interrat in the 
gtiwE, ond Co the !>iiikn for hii* renuxlw jil thu innugiural 
eert! iootiv- 

Thn I bike hnndy Tmdkixl, ikJid iiii'ntiuneit lhat by the 
(HiLirtetiy of the lj:jn| Jlnver oiid t'orphratkon tJm Gtiitcl- 
hall .Art Gallery* oontauling a valuable [>oll[ictlon of 
wx>riu of Uetgijui jjoiiiten* was thrown upeu to memlwiw^ 
oud could ho forthwith inspi'ctcd. 

At till.: elooe of the pfueoedingB the foreign repnaen- 
tatlven TiiTL> Muccc^vely piEHcntod ta tho L'rmocaa. si ho 
groaioiuly tciidiTf-d her hand, tnli^mbtig bi sli^e hnnUa : 
tho didegntcA* however, otu^ and alJ boui.d luw und kis^d 
tlie ihiueotM's glovod hand. 

A Intgo tiiimtirT of the mem bens availed thcmHolvL-fl of 
the opiJortuRity to visit iln. Art Gaheiy and no*' Ika 
Belgian jiicturcw them on view. 


Sotr^ at Burlington House* 

At the jowptiudf held in himaur of thy tkingttw bv (lif 
Prudent and menilwts of ihc itoy^ ,\cadamy at Bui- 
Hoisw on the evening of tho opening day, sonu’ 

TCstairooia were 
Wtifully (k|L^«| with p^dms and ilowora* and the 

, undttr Gavnliom ilavertikl, 
Tttm in attendomc* playod in the LiKtuio Room* Tlie 
gu«td were reccivixi by Sir Rrlwotd Poynter, P,R..4., and 
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the T>u]cq of ArgyD og&iQ hoDDured (be Coiiigtrm blB 

pmif^ce at thu fuiicLicuL 

The forvi^i vijiitOTrt erottaaied thdouwlvee delighted with 
tbirir entertainment, and not lr<wl with the cppoiiunity 
of inapeoliiig the year's show of Academy jacturc^ under 
ench agmeahto eoiuUtloiuu 

Heception at the Monaion Hoiesc- 

On Tuesday OTcning, I7ih -July^ membereof the CongJitaa 
vtire the ^eata of the Lord Mayor of Iirf^don:^ Sir W« 
Vaughoo Morgan, Bart., at the Moiuiion Hotieo. Tbo 
gUL'fita on anivijig were receiTwi omf wyloomcd by the 
Ztird lUyor and Lady Mayorejts. nttendod W fuptocr of 
the principal City' dignitaries in their robes of state. A 
numeroiiB and dialijigulstwd company hod been hiTited 
to meet the vieitori, and the oeeqe patented in the nobb 
Egyptian Hall and BaD-ioom was n atdklogly brilliant 
<HHy. Sonic 'TOcai mnaie wna oitwllently mnderod by 
Mbsea Mooleod and Coc^ and Messrs. Sid well Jones 
and Rotrigor, and fwlootiana of Ifiatnimental mu^o were 
performed at interv'als during tho avoning by llcrr 
Sltinialaufl Wiimi’s Orcbeetro. Ncedlinui la arid, the 
tmditiomd hospitality of tho Mansioii Ifoiiso WM fully 
mnintahtL'd on Um ocoaflion. 

The lustitata Garden Party, 

On Thuntdny, Ifith Jnly, the Institute mtcrtoiitiCKl the 
Congrofls at ati nvoning Irto held in tbo Gordons of tho 
Royal BotanJo Society* The l^n^dciii, supported by 
Bos’CTol momhoru of the Infitlt'oto Council, received the 
vtiiitorH at tho entranoo of tho large CVjDBerratory^ near 
Lbo Brood Walk, from h to 10 p*ciii. Tito gurtlens wero 
brilliantly illuidinatcxl with linictighta* and beautifully 
douked with Chinotie lantcma hnng front tree to tree. 
Portioulorly e^eoUvo wero ihe uiqunKiTiihla tiny lomps 
gUtteiing amtdiit tho dark foliage of the troos. 


By kind pcrmiBaicin of Colnod Fonwiok, tho mag- 
tiiliotut botiu of the Boyal Horso Ouarda Bluo playm 
in tho gnrdona tbroughaut tho entiro cvcniDg uTudor tho 
direction of Mr. Manuel Bllton. A compliment much 
appreaiatod by tho foreign guests aao the performoncL' 
tbn Land of the National Antbema of die VArioua 
DOtmirice rcpitiMnitcd at the Cnogrcas, In the Coniiorvo- 
tory a odbctioii of munic was c£e|UEBJtoly midercd hy the 
** Iwodios' Salon Quintet," & piano and a numiot of 
atringa plnyf^d by Indy artists led by Miu Maud Aldlif. 
A furtner altmctiou in the gordona waa the pastoral 
play '* A Midflummer Night's Urrmiji/' jiotform^ l^j- 
Mr. Patrick KirwMi''a troupe of ** Idyllic Playerp," tbo 
Binging PmiriiHi being ptM^Saated by BoUoa* and 

Stock's Choir. Befreshmonta wore served In the 
Stariq;Uoefl on thcr East Lawn of tho Gardans. 

During Lbo evening n pli'afijng little omunony took 
pLneo ui the Comnutt^-mom of tho Gardoim. Assembled 
in tho rHwm wero Mr. BclcLier and some membent of the 
Tnstituta C'onnoil, when M. Uanmet, acetMuponiad by 
se^ieral of his distinguished oolk^gurA, advanoad and 
pmseated to Mr, Bebhcr u repheu of the iMiantiful medal 
of the Spciil<y dies Arcbttieptcn diph'iniAs par lo Gouwmc' 
mcfit,'* 00 a gift from tho Sooi^td to tho Institute in 
tueiuDzy of tho nccosinn. On tho oUverse of Gio medal 
was LDBortod a siuidl prmal hearing the Jnsoriptidti A 
riiutJtuL Kuyal dim Architcctca RriUumiqoca.—VII' 
Cnitgna tntcmational tied ATchitectes a Loridrea llXHl/' 
Tlie gift wiui accontiHuited liy a graceful lit tic tiddrcaa 
from M. Daumot in French* which was suitably oeknuw’ 
ladgcd by lha Ptt^iddeut, llip ntctlal, It may Ihj mentioned, 
W'flA on view at tho PreeidenCs “ At ITamo" on the 
23id lilt, and Is now depoffited in the lihtaiy' [arc 
ifiudWibn Seikor'];* 

The Garden Party was undoubtodly a gr^jil succeos, 
and ncenied to lio koculy enjoyed by the foreign vMtoTS, 
especially by tbo French. Altogether LlhEf guests or 
marc ware proeent. 
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JOUBITAL OF THE HOTAL ITiSTITITTE OF RBTTT.SH ABCHmCTS 


THE VISITS. 

Thc» VAtioiiif ATTAnged for the Coogrem 

inpludod vinttM to Hatlicld tlounf, by the kind coniwcit 
of .Man|uii of ^nfiBbury; Jfojriii'trm Court 
Wlndror CariLk- iind Palatv liy Hia 

.^[ajc«ty'li £ra<ciOiJL)i rOfu^nt ; WHrtminHber Abbey ; tlie 
tvorkn of Uio buildinj^ eontnkLtuTm MeeaiB. Boilov&y, 
nnd the pottcrica of Mi?«sirs. DouUoii: fit. PhuVi CAtbL'dral, 
tite Teiuplri, St, Hatihuil'aitioar^s, qikI thp [q^tUtc nf 
OinrtPEvd Accotintnotfl; Oxfnq;^! nnd CjimtHdlgD (all-day 
x'»it 0 )j thp Tciwitt of Ijondon, Victoria and. Albert MuMnm 
and Rqyol Ctilk'gP of Science. Bridgewater Jfuuae. Gn-vii- 
ni'cib I^of^utaU Houses of Portiiiiueut, jouf thq Eotnan 
Catliolie Cattiednd of WcflLtuuistjcr, Tbe following 
reports are muiiily uuatnbutetl hy tbc gentlemen who 
kindly uinliirteHik iJie charge of the vorioiw viiltit, 

ITaitjkld.* — T uesday, l7ib July, 

On Tuesday a largo parly of niomlieni,. niiinberin|E 
bctwi’cu BOft and fJkJ, joumeved to Hat Held by special 
ltjuii from King's Ibueg. Briiliaiit weatlier fiiraiirtra the 
x'iflit. 

The parly waa rceotvod at tllP cntrancip of Hatfield 
Hoiuk by Coknud Balfour, who 'my kimUy gave a ahort 
IiistnrieiiJ nocopnt of tho maoirton, pf>inling ont Toxious 
fcalnnu of mterwt. Tln'! mcnilwrs were then dlvidt-d 
juto tiatchm of alxtoi lliirty and conducted through 
tiuj principal ruomov 

The Iteautiful gardens were seen to gn^at adrouto^, 
and were proliatily appeeeiaitDd quite us lauch as Uip 
house. 

Otlicr iHiintn uf intj^mt weio the old baiiqiieting^balL 
with its hnu open-tember roof, now used us a stable i 
and the ml joining church, 

An onkplc tea was provided in two or three of the hotoLfi 
luid innii Lti the taum, of ter which the pnrty rotumod to 
town, antiving ohout G.30. 

HmtBT T, Hark. 

Hascptox CoTTiET,—^Tuesday, I 7 tb July, 

Tlie Hampton Court virit was uttc&dLvt by neariy 
ffietnliGiu, and uudet the nhin gnidarteo or Messrs. 
Afaule oniJ Chert ami their amjjttanta, the party were 
i-nnhled to t>ec a rory great deal of the beautiful Imild'- 
ing in a short time, also lo liarD tea at the rivenldu 
hotels in time lo catcli the train loick. The visitors seemed 
mpst to I'Ujoy the splL'iidid caUectlun of picrtuies In the 
Cieorgiau rooma aiui liu- grounds with ihcir cLariulog 
vimtas mid well-kept beds and lawns. 

Heshy Taxsnn, Jitk, 

EtircRiKniiAM PaijtcE CiABnKK^. — \V«:lruxday» IBth July, 

Tills visit eeeniDd to Vie one pf iho memt popular of all, 
as between 4fit> and AOtl fnelpliers of t|u' Coogtewa Were 
jircwcot, and the crowtl waiting in Ororvenor Place for 
the opening of the gates muat bavo lieun a surpriiio to 
luui«crs.-V)y, who no doubt thought ihat a royal procciieion 
WAS about to ptvH- 

The King w-os nnt at Uie F&lace, bnt the Queen wna in 
rvwideiieo> though nobody was fortunate enough to «» 
lier. The tnembera wciu not admitted into the boilding, 
liut all ieooied to eii joy the ubmU through tho gardertf 
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very much, to judge hy the amount of ur gin g that 
tho toil erul of the purty ouerlixl to get Ibeni to ibe 
eoit, which waa at the front of the P alafs ^, wburu 
^hunea were trailing to take them to Westminifter Abbey, 

Hesby Taysth, Jcr?t. 


Mssana. Duii'LTDir & Co.^h Wonsj. 
Wedmeduy, Ibib July, 

The ‘works of Mtuarifl. Duultoo £ Co., limited, aw on 
Hk? soiitbcni fiaok of the Thamai, adjoining Uombeth 
Palncr. the seat of the Awh bishop of Conlerlniir. They 
cover an area of Bome acios^ the different sect tons being 
dnvott'd to the Bc^jumte manufacturer of oceldtecttiral 
terra.eDttiii, Sanitary atofluwore^p sunitaiy fitting in metal 
and wood, erueiblpsi, hnttachuld pottpiy, Ae. 'iTie suwtion 
nf til IT {.AmlK Lii Workfi open for inspcH^don comprised tlic 
ahouToomfl, tile studies, and the faotorice for Btoneworc 
and architectural tcrra-eotlo. 

The visit waa attended by spIth' 350 memhero nf tbo 
Congrnftir, ituciludiug many li^es, and groat interest was 
shown in the various ncMDUses w hkh were seen In opcira- 
lloru Hens was the ui-Ttrb wbutts ihu pottm? working at 
hlB wheel takd a shapekea lump of olay and, with a 
doxtarity mOW wonderful than nny ^ight-of-hond, 
monUls the material to the sliape of cloBe-ncfik'Hd jug of 
flturdy proportiona or akniler vaw? with delicato rim ; 
while In another part of tho huikllug women applying 
moulded ornament in nvlief or laying on tlto pignmnm that 
when burnt produoo' thoeo rioh onu ‘Varied eoloiins which 
tlisUuguiidi the “ Ilutiltou ware. 

To nrchltixite not the leoet attractive part of the tlsit 
wan the rjpportunity aJ7ordc<d of not only aovJng tho 
methods o^ptod in the derigu and exiicution of wall 
dfeorattonii such os ]Hunted tile-panob^ but oImd Home of 
tho Intuai refinementa in the application of sanjiary 
scienre to hoepitnl end domeatic: uku. 

In the course of the route taken thtou)^ the footorics^ 
a cN'xtmn nuurbvr of wane kilns were seen, some being 
tilkiJ and otherw «n pried ol tUdf conienlfl. Tlus largest 
kilos take about fou^><'fl dayu to " set and ^Iraw Here 
oOoh week snuu< 3(1 railM of alonnwora pipoi are tiiirved 
out, 2,0(Kt tons of eby used, and IJOJ tana of c(ial con- 
aiimed. 

Afi<s»rt. Doidton, noE mimindful of the comfort of their 
visitom, bail iHtividcd lea and light itifrealmioabi, which 
woro much appfxioifttrd oti that hot iLftemopn in July. 
Tlie merntwra returned by motor omiiibus to tho twirtheiti 
aide of tho river, the visit being completed nt about 
0 FJt. 

A, .Makyon Watson, 


MsnsnfL ItotJjowaT BnoniERs 
M^edneoilAj’, l8th July, 

'Flir inupwiLuti of llu»e [KTcintihw at BclviTdem Road, 
dm^ilto julRuiltafu-ouA attraetiooa nt [ounliatH, wos well 
patrontsed, and the mambors who aTaihxl themaelvea of 
Meenru. Hullo way Brotheru'^ hospitality were umpty 
rT.^WATdi3<i 

tCntiTtajUL'd to tea on arrival the visiting party spUt 
up into small pections, and nndir the leadenuip of the 
memiVH'rB ol the stofT madi' a tour ihrnugli the altopu and 
ynid. In some cases, oUivioua of tho surruunding 
mdustry, the guests wamhircd olong thr- wharf and 
odminyl llw lieautiful rivi* prwpwt, with iHuhapa a 
thought for municipal tHdacee. In the yard iluolf tho 
moulding machinia, rubbing taUsn, and TOWftrfnJ stone- 
cutting aawii attroclcd much attention; while oh far m 
tho ihopc wwu concemod it was inturceting to obeerro 
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ho<H‘ the Foroku membinis crowdi^] rounU ah c*^amp1e 
of a, wbirb »&« tnpwilodlj' lDW«r®«i wul 

TA)H<<d for thrir ajul iKitdtc EtAving itn Fiwcinn' 

tionft (jidtt* a nuTnVMjr of windtiw-pnithi wTcm dio^po’J up 
for priwHutAtioQ purposat mad refiiiovcd jwi iiotiii=nitfl. 

'Iijo crun^to UjiiiMJn Ui building ooiutnu^tiQn to bo 
k'Artit on Viorlts ju’coimted for Ibo ijilljculty iu 

pcHmuiL'Jing tho miamlicra to lojivu at ttx o’clock, and it 
WHA oniy on tlu'* pudtlve aasmAaco tbiat ihd lii4t moL^ir 
wcw Ix^nning to throb it« depurture tlmt Lhey rcluctAntIv 
Buhmitied lo thu kind i^cca of a gentloiumi umod viib 
A elutheP'briMh. 

.1. MAC1..AAU.N: KuS!i, 


WnffoaoB CajtIhIc,—T himidny, liith .luly. 

So great the gathering »t I'addinjgton Statioti 

that n relief ifain, m adilitton to the ufircjjiJ train, vab 
T i.>ij|uirc<{| to oouvry the nicmbery of thn CongreBa to 
W’indBor. llMk two tndna Arrivnl at WimljKir within a 
h]«- minutcfl of cacli otbdr. and tlio party prooewlcd nt 
once to thm 

'I*he adiuirablo arrangcTnpntB which liad l>een made 
at the fftBUc to cicid with ao large a gathenug mode the 
viiiit A pnrticiihi.i'l.y cnjoyablo tmo, 

'll»D moniheTw of ttir t VHigre*.** wore Ltiniluett.'d thrnitgh 
the goigLmuB Staler ajiaciinenti}, where the valwahk’ col- 
lortton of old maoters waa much npprt>(Hnkd and 
tliu hMutiful carvings by Grinling Gihbtins greatly 
admired. 

In rapt attention and tntereat the party wert> eon- 
ducted Irnm the State Ajite-Room through the Rnbcnii 
Boom, ihu Otiuftril Chamber, tbs King'* dofc< the Quccn’i: 
Audumcci t.5ianiil>or, the Queen's Fncfflcnc^" tliambar, and 
thtnuglL the groat Uhmry into the Guard Chamber, 
and llumcc on to the Temwc, The goiigpous Humirtuouft- 
neiia of ihfiw rovnl and histork! npartmenm hn^'e a 
Living ioterMt which jaThapK moat atrangly apwaledi 
to llw ropirrssatitativea of wir OulumeB Lind rejalbliean 
cyiinlriw, 

iVfitr llu 5 lovely riuw luid been mljiuied from l1il> 
Teirwce the ctunpany pniceedtd to St. ftwrtp)^* CTinjiob 
Tlio fjuuififtttun of the chtiir waa imwistible, IL bi 
tlrnt divine H'rvico hi held nf tlie orreiuony ul 
inutidliiig the Knighte of Um (Inrt.'T, and the htinictu 
am I ‘Uituni'm of the living knighiti hung over tlutSTaUs. 

The Tudfc here, oa prriiapi elnuwlicre In the I'olniv, 
wiis too hurried. 

.Vlnut mauwgcd to gi'E Mj^ioe tea boforu munuug b) 
Londnii, which wa* rooelmd In tiiuo in' allow mcmWn> 
to prepare for the reneptitm al the Prodiltint'a party at 
lim Royal Ikitanical OardeiUi in the evening. 

GPOKCIE I{vxD.4.Bn. 


St. Paul's CATitEDBAi:., Tiik TEVri.it, Hr. HAKTunixt- 
loiv'a, S»mi]nEi.i>> atu The Isi-STiTirrE or 
CuABTKnED ActtJUSTAJtTS-—Thurwiny, lihh dujy- 

The porty, which numNwed alxrot thirty, aaiembiod 
at tiiD w'tft Atepo of St. Fuil'a Cathedral at p m., and 
WEffo roceived by 13 jo Plwidont AmlidcnCon Sinclair 
cvmducUid m roiuid the Cathedral, and gave a luoid 
dejciiption of the variuii>!i featumv. including ihc Ctypt 
and the V^’hiiperirtg Gnlfory, the latter being of exceptional 
uitereat. 

After spending an hoiw In the Calhedral we fmj- 
Qwdod by motor "btu. to the Temple Church, where we 
wore rKvivod by the Miu^icr nf the Tempk, who gave ao 
idteroating accent of the history of the chuich. oad 
nftorwardfl cocKluCtHl lu over the halls of the Temple. 


The next vinit wim to the Churoh of SL Bftrtholamcw 
the Great, SmithfiBld. wlicro the par^ weio met by ^Ir. 
Alfrod Webb, one of the ohttrohwoivfoiimt nmt brother to 
Sir Ajtioa Webb, TkA., who recently nfutotiid the chureb, 
t>n the Way to tho In>dituto of Clmrforcd AoQounl4uiiB 
\rv- stopped for a fow minut.'o at Winchester House and 
EIcctm 1Io\i>ic, boEJ], of which wore desigiuptl bv the 
Prevsidskt, who explained nriy dciaiU upon widch ia^to'nia’ 
Goo wax a^ked. 

Finally wci arrivud at the fnflUtntr of C'kartcrcfl 
AiricouiitanL't. where Sir. Bolehor OOnduotod the party over 
the building, ThiA proved to l» one of the iiujst intcr- 
cetLiig and iitFitructivc vixiia of a very buiiy afternoon. 

An oxprcflsicm of thnnk'* it due to ibe Chief Cfommiri^ 
4i(umr of CitT PoILoOtW-Ijo pn^viik'd Uiu acrv'EMSi of iX^tecliV'i- 
CfomfLabk' Niohnll'^, whose asBiotaneo van niiTit uM^fol 
with regard to the tradic. 

C. E. Hurrats^ios. 


KaKsnterro^ Pamuk a^d Dubcuesteb Uditbx, 
Thursday, lUth July, 

Sir John Taylor met Uio raumbeo* in tim Broivd Walk, 
Kcm<ingtoii Gnnfen'^, and on thu way to tlm Pulaou i.'on' 
iIiKteti tbuin Lhrtmgh the Orangv^iy, which is u porfcciL 
of gnitleii anrhitooturo dofligned hy Sir Chris- 
tephor WrcQ, witli Home iiiteniid wood carving hy (.iriulitig 
GibhonH. 

I'hp party were then token over the Folaai by Sir John, 
whoxc romrnrka wero very inU'rtBtmg, partienlarly so oa 
all the restoration was done under liie flupcrinteodeiuco 
ftome seven vieom back. After going through the varinua 
ronnia (whkn in some ini^taneBa wnro pirpapu mon-* inier- 
e 5 ting from on JiJstoriool rather than on nrchitecturol 
jxiint of view, although ihr.ro m some wry fine oak 
|uuiolting and more of GibtKios'a excellent earring) dm 
jmrty [ffocoeded througii the ijuuini courtyard punt that 

B irtion of the Palace in the ocrupation of dm )>uka and 
uehcM of ArgvN, round Um extiwiia' i.rf tlie building. 

A little gtutJum alcove, cvidonily Wrens vrork, was 
much admired, m was jihui the statuo of our late Queen, 
dMi^ued by her talented tlnugider H.B.H. thioeeiw 
Uiuisc. 

^rhtmeu tbu party proceeded in luotor iinmibuE^^'* lo 
l>di|:cbBSft!F Ikujw!, wnoro llicy liad a ment enjoyaUi'- 
linic. Thu .AmiTrieno AmliasMidor and Idm. WhilcUvw 
Keid kimdy mcejrod the mcmbvrr, aud thdr Excclk^tu^ie:!' 
hoiipglality was gt^^a^y appreciated. The nrnrblit Htair- 
ease Biul linu auituof rooma, with ttu.'iv prief.dcBs mil lection 
of pictujvw and furaituro, were grratly mJmirod, including 
the entyntiifo ohinuiej-ptecu digued by tbi late Alfred 

StdVnfuiL 

The memberH were able to take tbtnr owu titnu looking 
llirough thin TntmHiozi, urbieh was designed by Lewi^y 
V’ullianiy in the rtyio cf the Italian Ifonaij«umec. Its 
CoUeCliem of [jictuie* indudp oxauipEen of the Work ol 
tU^mlurondt, Hubens, Paul Potter, bkiyp, Clamfo, Hub- 
bodio. arid uthof vndm.'iut moatcra. 

SxpnitcB W.JtnwjcK. 

Collbok or Sci^cv Victobi.v a^'O ALSEJiT .Mpsstiir. 
Friday, fliKk July. 

Soma fifty nmmbQtfc virited those huiMings, anK'nibliitg 
at o’clock at the Collet of Scienee. wImfu ihcy weto 
met hy Sir Anton Webb, B..A., under wdiuce guidanoe iho 
various boildlngH were inapiKited. We are indebted to 
The SuiUt^ for the following draoription of the visit. 
Sir Aston Webb first took the party round die CoUcge of 
Sdnnrtit explaining the a|sxrial points of oarui'miction 
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fo(r piuiuring fitvodom fmni vibration iu the pbyia« tnbara^ 
toriw^, and pCHtitjn^ out that vrhiiu chi?miijiU AttidnutA^ aa 
they iwivMced in (iKiUcioiii^t nsovixl higjifir up in Lli& 
bulkliji^, for ih(( auc nf lifltter ligtic, nhysica Ktwk'nta 
bognii at lha top of the boilding and dosc^ndod to the 
gunind floor h» thny advanced in tlin cJnasuHi on tv fiat 
ihoy iw^uirwl sliove al3 things was n solid fontiEtaiion and 
freedom from liinturlninw bj vibration, Tls« iipper 
Htory of the jpbyiiica department phowod tbe only wo^en 
roof in the LniiEdin^^ bcin^ avonidrd hem on occoiLat 
of Ivh distEirhaneo ot cxpeiimortts in olectTiidty tuid 
magnetisin, Tho roof ia of Bcquoin wood^ which hna been 
lari^ely lued in the bnildiiig, and iDokci very vrelL A 
gEilk'fy hoB been eanstmetp^ along the eentr^ of the 
roof fmiuitig, to alford on opportitnlty for pcndulurq 
expejinuinU, In nfijiurd to ihe niaio utatroaeo^ the 
luvhiUv^i drew atU'nlion to the fuel ihnt the ctintn.- well 
hn'i been ftoored o%'er at each leveh instead of kEtving 
the aloiroaMT hd.1: open to the celEing; tlie nrchitocturu 
might Mu.lW» hut the open stairrafio hall would 
havt* fjtien nEiiay, whutn&a the roiutRielion of a floor 
ut eacli luTel not only prerentnd thK but also gave the 
atudenta a conrciiioDt {dneo on each iLoor tu 4 vaH’itih|a 
when After looking at thu exterior of the 

buihting fpfJia ihc oji|iotiito jpitk of iho rumi, the party 
[irocoodlrd down ExhibiliOd. Bond and muiul Lv Tlturloo 
dqnatu, in order to get a view from thtire of ifio portion 
of the front of tho Viotorin and Alfpoti ^luBiiiini from 
which (JiD ecalTolding is now uiicovi7Tr<cL The nrohitec' 
Eum froTii that point looks Very lirjght orkrl sparkling in 
ctToet, and the portroit eculptore in niches comes ant 
odmirably. The nichtH In thin portion of iha huilding 
aro flllod with portrait statues of cuiinent urchitoota; 
thoflo in the cam^pondlng position no the other Hidir 
of tJu! foi^'ade ait! to reriirescmt ivculptors ; stn tuos of pnntoiA 
EJiiv to ftll thc' centre porllL^n, atiui statues of eraftEnten 
arc to occupy tho ninhefl oei the return front towivrcU 
Exhibition Ikmd. Etn thew) works xixtoen among thr 
mi:iaT. aMe of tim youngt>r Koulptors of thE^ day have bren 
riiiplEiyeEl, each Euiulptor iJiking two Rguo^, An import¬ 
ant pnint in regard to the^e ntono KcuJntiiroa U that 
tin* aUino ont rd which they ore carved Imwu hiliU 
into and Irt-ndtid to the wniis, and ihecnn'ing thun executed 
in rUa, an tiint tlwro will nev«r Its any trouble ffom the 
failure of cramps and tho poaaiUe diiEtgar of Lite fnlJing 
nut of a hguTD jo conaeqtnmoo. ITjo parly then entered 
tliQ i»EulEjlDg, which of course is at pregent only in n eheli 
atato imirle ; hut by reference to a ikigs plan niaplavi^ io 
the eentre hall Sir A^ton explainad the arrangemautaof the 
nnw ivorticmof the building, i>a etitering ihe central Indl 
the ttpentator liaa the whole length of the biiUding Ttaiblp 
to him to liglit and loft along the w&stcrn and wtern 
courte. The origiTuil fan shape of Uiv plan hod hetan 
departed from when the arehitectural courts were hntic 
with an oxia placed nt right ji!igk'=i to the lino of Cram well 
HoQud at diM pEant; atid libs oecnaioned the Rpecial 
tojaLment of the pLao of die Irotit fa^axle^ in on^r to 
keep tho mtatom portioo at ligbl atiglm with KxbibitiEim 
Road, and nl the »ama Liuu? to have the EHalcm portion, 
at light ac^ee to ths avia of the omhiteoLtiral courto. 
Coze had boon taken, in. livjtti&g out the p|ai 4 tu provide 
for vltrtoi whioh. might up to Ifuportnnt worka of art. 
The VVeai Central Court and Eiuft Ontral Court hav^i 
iHMm ptanncrl in a basilica form, with aide aialBii divided 
oil by Qoluiima, the aUlea being hnialied with a crosa- 
voult ceiling, tbv iuteutiEin being to ploco hero works 
of occlcainstipal art in a lurrcniiiLUiig semewhat xnggHitive 
of u choreh. There will be no cLaberatc devoratjrnu 
tiowcvcT, os tho princijile throughout the Lruatmunl yf 
tbu intoriur ia that the OThltntod works ate to Ite the 
ilixioniluon, *nd. that the building u only, ae. it were^ a 


case to contain them. The N^orth-Wc«tern Court, n 
ECfuaiu reduced by the Urge nUdjce an Dctngui^ wiU 
[jrabably he used for the exhibition of icuiptnre, Tlie 
nomUcr gaHurius will be for oo*' u.na of works 
of s|MK»ai chornetar — Osm for idh-er .lii't, aodthcr for 
textiica, and so on, Tho wnlla ora all to be litiiKhcsl 
iatccjLoUy in a anhstonce called “ cnmlinm/' which^ 
while HudicipJitly hard, uill odtEtit nailing Into it for tho 
fixing up of such emaller workHi or cnfico ax may bo hung 
to ihd vE£klL in pAsaing through tho huilding. Sir Aidon 
^Kunted f.3Ut that the Large arclLcs which form partial 
architcctiuial divisions, such as those uctom. the western 
ojid eastern courta, and thooe in tin; cntrance^hall, oreall oF 
the somu oontiea and dimennons, ao os to give a note of 
unity to the principal featuius of the interior. After 
Iravcrnrig the pdouipal parta of the building, the visitoia 
were invited to a tea provided jei the mom (idiEjaping the 
mmn jX'frmlummt-Eoorn of tho old huildingis when n 
mcmlior expro^aod, on boholf of thnec present, their 
thanks to Sir Aston Wobb for his invitation and for his 
Lucid mill iutcnstlug dncripticEm;. 


Towek op IsDSin>x,--Ti:i(iay. Strtli July, 

XuCwitlutoDdiDg tho conntor-attractions of Dxfntd 
and Cumbridgo, a fair number uf innmhcis visited thu 
Towor of Isnuwcm am Friday luuming to taker advantage 
of tlm epodal f^vilcgea Uis oovaaioji afioiddd of behig 
shown over vonouj parts of tlio buildingB not usually 
open to the jnit^C, 

jEveiy facility lor this purjwea hod boon provided by 
the Chief Conatahle, bo whonii grateful tlLimkji arn due. 

Tlio p*rty^ having inspootod St, Chapi'l, 

asAcmblod on tho roof of the Uliibe Tciwtt. Hen Lord 
IliLloa, the Curator of tho Tower Armouries, ddivered 
a short but very intens^ting addresB^ and by the pid of 

f jhui-<i and peetiaus explained tho building tracing ihdr 
ufitory and use, e^puciully of tiiu Whitu 'l^war, 

Aftn-r his Lordship hod drawn attention to the oiilof 
apcK'imena of adnEsur to bo soon in the Tomr, iind tlio 
v'arimis DliorautcristicA of ooeh, the party dividi^ into 
gtoupv, and each gronp, aocompEmiod by a Yooniim 
wftider, made a temr of iiupccUon ol variEiuit porta, 
ending up with tho Wnkeliald TowTiir and Crown Jowuls, 
Tho Tower Bridge wns then vUItod, luid proved n 
liigbly sAtisfEictory ending to the Kuenun^s iught,seeiug, 
/ihTtragh tho oourtiasy <if tlw? City Survejnr, Sir, Sidui'y 
Perks, a mlontn InnjK.'Ction at llio machj[vi.'ry for wurking 
the Uksculcs was poedihle. Accompanied by thn rwkhjnt 
ong^nH-T, Mr, Goss, a eomipleW (nut W(ja nifwlo of the 
bridgo, not iHiJy to thn high level, bat uJaD an low down 
ns ihe bed uf tlio fiver. 

The various otweatioox for lifting the baacnles^ each 
of which weighs some l,lttO ions, woro carofuMy dcseribcfi 
Olid seen at work—truly an objeetdeeson in b^druullcx 
tlieflfl present sue not likely to forget. 

iT. P, FiooiH. 


Ox roBD,—Friday, flOtli July. 

On Friday tlm programiue for the OnogrUss indudud 
viuts to Oxford amJ C-ombridgu Univenutires, Fortu- 
nalely ihd weather DniUiniHrcl to be mest favourablD, 
About live buudivd »thcnjd at Paddington, where n 
special train was in mulinffiM at ten o^olock. Oxford wu 
rt'^ncliod by I L,3o, and hioo th« four seotioiia into which 
tho large party were {livldud, wpaiiktctl Each group wO* 
providid iiith a sc^Jariiito pragramnia showing its own 
special route. 
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Tb(> B&etiana vxpre’ led—oiw by Reginaldl Blom^ 

Held* A.H.A., &nd U. C> Corktto, juid tiiu oLhuni by 
K, J'h Warroiii Ct ilminry C|pvcl&nd, Paul iVater- 
hoiw. And rtuj'lca Iknw^, Th<!So ^rpra hdped viny muab 
In Dvcry v*'Ay by nnffkilinj; courtesy of aII tbo vyJtoiK. 

Aftrr A plcEunnl morning i^pf^nt tunong ibe Tuioui 
lurL>Q|M.'aii wob nrovidecJ in Lbd luilLa of Mo^dati^nHi 
mtil RullioL aiui nt tbo Hondolpli HdipL ^ 4>4ub 
crt^ie tlie virtitwB wore niutit biwpitaUv entertained. 

The entuti fwuty naflemhTed nt >Tiiigflaleii nfterwjinbf, 
A-ItL'ffi then WA« a reception hy the Pravodt. After beii>g 
nbirwn tkmtigh Lite luoro intertrsting ]Mirtii of the culitge 
thij TTflltom BiLw the giirtien^, A'hieli Am ul theii" bat at 
Uiw scjwon. Thwo latter MomMl jifn^aHy to delight the 
fornii^ and nlioirether tills typcal coliego oioitcd 

gTuCLt dulniiratiO'Ti. 

jtiitor thiB iliD eev'ernL Boctioa^ prutveded! lo the bmkee, 
nrHj continued the visitif luit ju^juignd tin iJHur n.'ripetijfe 
tnogrnmmos^ 

In evet^' cruae the kindnens with wfiich the vinitor5 
uim received at the Tarimin cnllvgea, and Khoii'n over the 
buildiiigK and gnrdeiu by Aomo inenibcrs of the coUego, 
waa niiiat hemly apjir^ated. 'L'hia reatly hoKpltAhty 
WAS aeknowlertg^ liitli many hearty Hituiks in the 
iipccchwi madp imfori' the nevcrnl hinehenn piutlea fh^jia- 
mted, and bv individLiuLl Acknowledgment on even' hiuid 
during the (far. To ilr. tluirl» fenc lh fapodaUy due 
the diAnk-i of the whnle party* for it vreulLl liavt Itevn 
impnaailde to arrangs for tlie comfcirt of no many had it 
not been for the b^I in detail of organisatjon anrl the 
groat ajoninit of time njid eniM'gy he devoted to tlie aucceea 
nf tbo (Word viiilt. 

If, OL CoBj^irrrE, 


—Friday, ftlth duly. 

On Friday A largo [wrty from the Oongro!$s viaiied 
Camlrridge. Thoogh the moming wan dull and threaten^ 
iiig« the tirat arrivnJi? made ibcir appearnneo at iSt^ PAncros 
nearly an hour hefore thu brain woa dim to Icavn, and 
luitirthe moment of departure, nearly twenty minutes 
late, rtio^ memhen continoed Lo arriTe, Luckily for 
ofi, [he weather cleared during the jourDcy, and we drove 
iIoh'ei to th(! fk'iiafr' ICcninv In bright niin*hlne^ Ifrry wo 
were reecivtsi hy the ^lofter uf Trinity* acting fqr lie 
ViccTTiancclIor, who waa unlortunatvly away fmm 
<'ainhrid^. The foreign dtilcgatca were prewntod to 
him. and he thim {kliveiod m Mhort hut rharocleiiiUo 
Qildri^H of weleomo. U'e then proceeded down Trinity 
where oric or two old hcrui«G-frauti came In far 
a good deal of notii?c, to the pient gate of Trinity. l>r, 
t'uiiningliam received ua hfre, and condunted the party 
Ov(rr iImj r/idhi-gr, allowing tt.s onjong other thingH, thn 
early front of the bujldliigs lacing tim bowling green, 
latoTy discovered and riwUitw, the cLiapcU tdtehons, and 
hall* and no along tho fanicniA lime tme avenno to the 
Ft’:Ilow/ (lAnlcn, looking ita best in the Jiinahiae. Then 
the party drifted to warns lunch, a laigc mimlicr vidting 
Cniun m oswJ* t and divifhd; inlo three, the iargest number. 
witJh the Preeddpnt and the 3Jaatcr of Trinity, ^iog to 
King^'s, and Amaller partiea to Clare and Trinity UalL 

fUtqr lunch there wan a short rest, devoted by many 
of the foreign mauibcrA to the muchfum of photoiyapha 
atid lecture post-carUn, and then we reeAsomllod In 
King's ChapfiU where ilie ejtphUnod llin hiaioty 

luid origin of the bnllding mkI the College. Speaking 
in French for the iMOiedt oi the numrrtiun Frrocb ami 
Pelgintis rtmene the party the Provewt said 

La ChApclIc do King'n College est 1e nenl pormi nOit 
Lintimentfl qui ail aehcvfrj CO conformity aveo les 


projeta do notre fonrdateur* to jkk Henri VI. CTcHt To 
roi nihrae qni a pood La premium pierro do cct (khdcft, le 
jour de la ft'to dp S. JAcquea* 25 julllet i-f46 (IL y a juste 
4ti0 aoa), t^fuoe nnx guemes clvilea si dehmatreusoa qui 
d^lsidnt noire peyfl, la m&^nneric du hatimenT n^a 
pu etm ochevw nvnnt Tan ihl^ Fneore ritigt nna et 
les vitranx et |es boiserica ^toient im plnee. TiO mi 
Henri VI a (Iimih:; comidEiw^ U oonptni etio n. l-c roi 
Flichud III y a contribmh Tjet red Henri VJl it la fin tie 
sea jou» a TOpris I'oaTTiigfl interromini ; e^est Lnl qiil 
a complete la construction en picirc. C'est em roi Henri 
Vlu qne ncma devooi noa vitraiix et la plupart din 
hofneriee. T.>a chnpeUc no devait pas rtm liiolilc comme 
on la volt. Rile uurail du etro liw aveo doe Lyttllmcntfi 
CDnstitunjit utii^ gmndt^ cceir nuadrangulaim, do sorle 
q no, van au jourd^bni, m rdfuloiite ost eiceseivc. Qii£rtqn®i 
luoti srulemen I im r entant do polntce fmpfNuiitee. Ctonunf 
oonafruotion on tnnive dee rcesemblaiiccs entre In chafidki 
et Je mngnifiriuc boslUquf do SaititcrtVlcilu d'^Ubi. Hi'iuu 
alieonce do hos^cj'il'^* m<'iDp dijspoFiitinn do^ ohapelTEifl 
entro lea coatmforia. Lup blaaonB qn'on volt tmr le^i 
coiiLrcforLa et. qiii rev('. tisspnt tes rnum ^le la nef Bf>rit 
oetix d’lfrmrl VH* non paft ti'Henri VL Lji gmndo 
vnnte itelon le pirojet dn fondnteur ^tait dostiiM i recevedr 
tEo L^florw hva tkdatnnt: Inn nnnmit* don^ Ina riefr 
de voiite peiutee, le fond bipu. Lea vjtraui datont do?] 
anni^ ]5!:f k LVU. Quatm i^taiont IVovrago 
certain Barruml l'l<>wer* peintre vemer dn roi. On 
vrtTUpte ftarmi 4e nombro to deuxivine* ttn-de5sua de la 
pOrte du nord, ct eelni nussi quI est maintonAnt sous 
rlponLilorL Lea oiivrierA dee autrcA ^taient dotnjciH6n 4 
Loiidrea. nomc dp qtielqucp-urtfi poauwOnt etm 

llamond-A, moia la plupert on wjnt AngTiUfl, L'erovrage 
tout onttor fut fait k J^ondrea. Lee nujets dcs vitraitx 
Aont tin^ do Fhistalre de la J^ainte VTcrge. do nctre 
Seigneur et des Ap'itmi. Daita In pliqiati dira fcnrtmi 
on volt ffo baa Ida evenctnenta da NonTpan TeatAiuent ot 
on hnut dcs sci-hjCS typlqnra Linka do Vinpv TcfitAinPiit. 
La sijrio rappallo viviiment leu tapisacric* do la ('hiisc- 
Dlea on Halite^ I jiim. 

“ Lta ifofrenV^,—Iwi jnlwf qni j^orto to monogmainie de 
111 malbonrettsc rciiin ti'Hprin VllI Anno Buloyn date do 
I5.'i2k I53fl, Lq sonbiajqionwTitdeo *talli»eet do hi ihmiuo 
inotjUiO. Lm ormoiritn fiirent ajmit^ on 1(133, Ij-a 
dniis* oxcepi4a cpirx dn or'.t'^ dn jn^^tiuent faita rnvirDFi 
lAT^llkkil. Ui Lj^pt d'orguee ost on j^uirtio du loinrH) 
dlfcnri; YIH. rnnis la ptnpaii fut [vteMon IfUMV'' 

TIioii occurred tho dih varialiou from ibe printed 
pnognunmo that hod Ijcon distributi'd ; iiuitcad of picking 
np tho brakes again at the gate oil King’a, the nartv 
walked aluug Queeus* Ump. and thivny^ Qnecna' f'culege, 
whore tho delightfrd ClDisfit roari eanio in for a full 
meosiiit! of praise, and no over the goometrinal liridge 
lo the garden gate, where tlio IimkcA were waltlcg to 
driv'^ us along the Bncka. Conung to the back gAte of 
St. dolui'a, we Walked thnnigli the ctnirta* and imm 
shown the libraiy, r^mhinatioci room, einE]! chnpel, and 
So CATtkr again to the liTakee. wbicd) writi waiting for tia 
nt the Honnd Oktireli, Hie tind. two oc three brakec* 
go I ting away father ahrad pf thfi others, mado' a roxind 
tiimiigh Ihiwning Street to see the ne w seicnoe buiktings : 
tlin othftnf went Atraight up St. Andcow^a Street ajut 
Regent Street to tho etatlon* wliore the refmiluTient 
momA eoped more ur less aucoceAtuUy with the hoavY 
demands for t«. That tho armugementH woi-krfd k> 
Duoolhly tlircughout wba mainly due to itr. Fawcott. 
who mamqrMi oil tine proporatiniu at f.ainhridgv j to 
Mrnnm. rook's mpiriieutalive, nnd to the ro-operarion 
cf a largo numlicr of the Engliah inriribcTK, who were 
plvayH ready (o help in aiiy way that woe ne[V(<:«iuy.' ' 

H. F. HtAQltDtitlN'R l>JLK Jr] J. 
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Gunccwicn HosmAL.—SAtiirdaj, 2l«t July, 

On SAtunUy aft4>rnooTi. 2l8t .Inly. *hout aW 
paid a vUit to (inranwich HmpitiU. Tlw Joumoy wm 
mado l^rivnr, and a apreial atoamor convnjod tho party 
to OreoniHch. 

TiMiy wrre m<*t by Mr, A. L. IVrfeot, Civil Enginror 
for th«* .Admiralty in the Omenwioh Ihatrict. and Mr. 
Edgar A. Hawkim^ ;V.R.I.B.A.. of the Admiralty, who 
had moat thoughtfully provided a lar{^-«cale nto plan 
of the Hoapital. 

Mr. Hawkina, before proceeding to conduct the members 
round, gave them a very intereating deacription of the 
iMiildinga and their history. 

A visit was first paid to Uie chapel; after this the Queen 
Anne's quarter was seen, wlnue the viaitorM srerr roott 
interested in tlie okl crypt to the church of the Palace of 
Placentia. 

After walking round the liuildingn and through the 
conrta to see the elevations of the varioua Norka, the 
Pointcsl Hall was visited, thi* memlswa licing especially 
interested in the paintings and the pictnres. 

By the ooortesy of the authoritim. Urn |>arty were 
allowed to inspect the collection of original arehitcctural 
drawings, some of them being by Sir (liristopher Wren. 

They then visited the School with ita varioua buiblin^ 
and aim the Queen's honse. Tlie old Ship in the Funv 
onurt was viewed with great interest. 

Time dill not allow tlie visiton to walk thirnigh the 
pork to the Olmrrvatory. and after partaldng of tea 
at the Ship Tavern the party returned again by boat to 
Charing Crow. 

Not the least intereating port of the afternoon was the 
journey up and down the river, which enaNed onr visitors 
to see many building* of interest and also the Imsy life 
of tlie river. 

F. Dark Claphah. 


Horses OF ARtJAMKRT A5D WksTMIXSTKR HaIA.— 
Saturday, 21st July. 

On the oecRsino of the vkdt to the Houses of Parliament 
the ImildingM wrtv closed to tlie general public—a circum- 
staner peculiarly favouralile for the inspei'Uon by a body 
of architects. Yhe mcniliers of the Congrciw, some 3tk> 
in nnmhor, assembled at the Victoria Tower, arul, piling 
into the Palace, were met at tht? liead of the broad stairway 
from t^ Norman Porch by the State and Office of Worla 
officials. An announcement was made that Captain 
Butler, Yeoman Usher of the Black iLai, was present on 
behalf of the Ixwd Great (ThamhrrUin, bv wbwe per- 
miwion Uie visil hail lieen arranged; also that Sir Henry 
Tanner, I,S.t>., principal architect ol H.M. Oflier of 
Works; Mr. J. B. Westcott, M.V.O., arrhitect in charge 
of the Honsea of Paiilammt; Mr. Patey, restdoiil engineer; 
and the Clerk of Works, .Mr. Riilge, each with a staff of 
aosistanta, were theiti to render any servioea tlmt might 
ronduoo to the osefnlnesa and Interval of the visit. .After 
a formal Introduction of the Congress the visitors enlerc<l 
upon the tour of the Palace. Captain Butler, assisted bj* 
Mr, Williams, Superintendent of Uic House of lAmls, 
explained the many Intertwting featurr* of llie various 
chamber* and apartmenU. TTre Congnws pawed through 
the King's Robing-room to the RoysJ j^lery, the soenn of 
many now almost historio pognanta, tnonce throng the 
Priners* t ^hamlssr, in whk^h the portraits of the wives of 
Henry VIII. were seen. Entry was then made to iIh» 
House of lywtls. The Upper t^hamls-r appeawl to have 
a piquant interest for onr RepuMiran and Deinorrotio 
vimtors. Tlw Throne was uncoveml, and the *‘ W<^- 
sack " and the rarious stx'tkms of tlw chamber occupied 


by the Princes and Peer* of the realm were pointed out, 
and then a move was made to the C^tral Hall. The 
famous *' Moses ’* (rrsoo by Herbert, and those not less 
Iwantiful by Cole, in the Commons’ corridor were viewed 
ra rroi/r to thi* Commons’ Lobby, and Uten the " House " 
iUcIf was entered. The seating accommodation for h7<t 
members was evidently a matter of much womlcrment 
to our foreign visitors, in viow of tho fact that one sooUoo 
of those prosent, some ISO in number, alone appeared to 
fill the Hou<te. .After a tour of tho division lobbies s 
move was made to the interesting fan*vaalted corridors, 
used as cloak-rooms by tho members of the House ; thenco 
to the cry[>t of St. Stephen's (lutpi'l. and tbe (.Vmgress 
ha<l at lost come upon the much-looked-for antic|ue.” 
The crypt, originally known as the Chapel of St. Mary in 
tho vaults, many yeaiM in building, was finished about 
ISoti, in the nugn of Edward III. Ail tliat now remains 
of uie original St. Stcplien's Chapel is iUll in excellent 
preservation; the decoration, of cHiurae, is modem. 
Westminster Hall now dcmanilcd the attention of tbe 
Congma, fnll as it is of ita own grandeur and of many 
historio oMociationa. Here Sir Henry Tanner sketched a 
short histoiT of Wrstminstor Hall, drew attention to 
interesting matures, and recalled the dates of building. 
There now remained to be aoconqilislird a visit to the cool 
shades of tlie Terraiw by the river, and Uie route thereto 
through the many internal courts disclosed alHiudant 
ovidenoe of the skill that Barry liestowred on every port 
and detail of his neat work. 'l'brough<Hit the visit 
(Captain Butler anil all offietallv connoctcMl with the 
I*<Uaco of Westminster afforded tho Congresa 
reasoiiahle facility and the fullest information. Tho work 
of interpretation to tbe foreign delegates was effected 
by the willing help of Mr. C. 1 a. VeiJn and Air. W. H. 
I^vid. of H.M. OfBce of Works. It seemed to lie the 
opinion of the mcrahere of the C'ongruM that the visit to 
tbe Palace of Weetminster hsd proved most inteivstiug 
and siiccefwful: certainly it was oi'ident that the foreign 
delegates liod foami much to admire in tlie national 
monuments of which all English-s|)oaking races are very 
firoiid. 

Sydnkt B. Braul 


BRtiNiKWATRR Hovs*.—SatuitUy. ffist .luly. 

This visit proved to ho a very popular imc, upwnrtls 
of Uirco hitodrvMl members aiiif others going over the 
honso in the eonrse of the rooming. Brirlgewatcr House, 
erecte*! in IH4H, from the drwigiis of the late Sir Charles 
Barry, is in itself interacting as a good specimen of nusicm 
Eiigltsh arolutevturo. In Uh* eentre of tho house b a 
large hall, surrounded, on tho upper lloor, by an an’aded 
otMl richly ilecorated gallery. 

Tbe chief attraetion. however, b the fine collceUon of 
pictures by Raffaelle, Titian, Nioliolns PouMiii, Rrmlwandt. 
VelaM|uez, and many other*. By the oxtreme kindtu^ 
of liortl Kllcsnu’re. the inemlier* of C’ongntss were enaWctl 
to see everything, evon in the private roonu. 

G. F. CoLURSoR. 






THE Cl)*NO«ESS HANgiTET. 

Thv V iirfwdl Ru}irfi:ii;t WM Leltl 111 tbo V'iutAriti 
of thp Hoti'l (Wit on *Saturdjvv, lltii iJJsr lilt, 0>vi’r» 
WJ.W laid for lu’art^' huiiUnHl gucfllA. nwri being 
hIwuI iiiiiuy rm ihc cUoingdmll comUJ comfortflblv 

ui'ccmiiiiDduEliiL' luul hiu:! ti^ W 'oloiiuJ jk^iui" 

frw JjiyH ItfrornliJixiiif nnd ininwroiw apjjlicatjoiu) for 
liii;.lti'Lis linJ btid to Ijo infiuHMl. 'ITlo foreign Jt^li-gaUm 
Hi'iv nil not’TKnli'd of iLomiur ut rim txibles, ainr 

tiJiioiiu iithiT gnenN At tlir lilgli tiilili!! biMiilcii iJitf Piwi- 
|J^^nt hnd !\trn. Jlckifipr wprv tlio tHikn of KortlinrnlKirlnitct, 
llip Nf^EliodjmiiA MiointiBr, Ihn fimik MininfiT, flL Aud 
Mme. ^t(^tnxlu^ Sir L 4 i.to"n.Tim aju] luidy AluLu-Tadojuiip 
Sir WiJltmn mid Ijuly Kmorion. Sir Ktnry 'I'aJitn^r, Sir 
.Itiho Tnytor, Sir niV^trHn evikI TaiJv’ Woblji^ M. ifr, 

Gt*orgt> H. I'liftL, ITorr I.Xlo CVjigntir, Dr, MutliwviUr 
M. nfiif Afmo. ('nlu^'nere, JiL ntMl iljnc, TViiois. 

Pr1^ddlt1g al ihr toui'r bt.bUii9 won? Mr. AlrXAiidc'r 
tJrnlinJU*//ow iSrr. MfWTH. NTofin KltittT, Kdvrici 

T. Hull. .F, S. KogiTinUL BlniuliHdf A,lb.A., 

KOnul, H, HoQtho<4t« StAtliaiii, MaiLriiiP JJ. .AdiLmiip 
H. V. Jjirndu'.’ti’r, W, A. Fowylh. 

Tlio covor <if tlw nit’nu cjittl wjid Icindiy drtignud 
fur till’ tVingiTAM l>y f^ir L Alma'Tjidoirui, R.^L. lUiJ 
ri.-j]nm'iiloil Arctii tra luro irJili line Motor art* Pulnlitig 
juwl Sciilpliim, A lujiriiditction to foun'wUnl dinullor 
HOidr Ai?ootu|Mii.njin tliiF imriibur. 

(Jruco wii>8 prrng and a itotectioii uF gltsos rt'odiTod 
during till' t'Vi'tiLEig by*‘Tlio Wcmlinitjutcir f^ingprs.^' 'llii; 
trJfiAU viTp- liunb'd lo ibif uviiaI Joyiil tojuts, th<’ I’urrigil 
iHplrgjili'.'H.. And tho KiiyuJ Instilutoof Hnllidi ArcliftnalH. 

In pn»|HiHiiig Tlio King^ Uio (.'liointinn Anid tliai His 
MajcAty luul lEonu a gnut ifoal In tlip iniomtitA of {h-Ai.-*r« 
pukI jH^uri' wA'i a iiw-TRinry ooFufition if iho arfA to 
tlourisbr Jjong iiiny wo nil mjny ihv blosMng of ueneo, 
Mr. Ik'lohor onnolacit^J, iiud may thr roign (»f Hia Mainly 
Itc {IbiHiiguihlu.'d by a grtial advanoe in liir art of art^hi- 
toctuFT) t 

Sir Ullliiuii i'ltncr.Kni, in projKwing " TFtt' FoiXTign 
IJologniffl/* *aid tlial Hioir prftjC'iKW in England Hm] 
alTdnli'il inliFiiio Aalijifauliivi anil pb-aKuno e/> Lhoir HpmiIa. 
Tlio nKfulL of tliP (.'imgrcsB, tho eucooss of uhicli hud boon 
gifntly uliio to Eboir friuniJn frurn olb.pr rountrii's^ ironkt 
lA’ jjnxhictiro of powi In djii higltnit swoft." of Lhn word— 
g(MKl lua uidy to tbr arrhiUsAurnl iiroftwinni btit grK>d 
lo humanity at tnrga. Sir WllliAm, nflt-r a rvforunou 
141 Uui liniM^rtAnt (IlK-uwiuti» UjaI heuJ. Lakcm plaao, said 
Hi a I Iht? C-tmgnnw luid u1jh> lind lliu {^fTaut of bringing 
tcigetlior aitd rTmliiig intiuiali* nr<|iiJtinitiuioo ajfid frii' od. 
aliLji With many men of nmiiiy LHiutitrirK, and in mbiiiDn to 
fho ’Aitlrrt|in'iid fWing of a tmiTV'TSii] rnfrATi' rtyrduift 
it jLiJiu*<l lif‘ gioalty onctKirrging lo dtul’Ii n iH'ntinicnt. 
for sw k'um by wuch mootings as iIluso ttial in f»vory 
oouulry, no matlor whal it bo. tlmra vom I'^pjua.lly 

tlKiugliibilp uoMltiiib. good, efevor, awI Idiidiy lA'Tsnn- 
niitiv# ; in fact wtf found ihnm onf aiid aU wliai iii aomninn 
Engiisl) parlaiuio v^’ oalh'il “Jolly good ftllofra,'' Ji 
WdS only to be n.-gretted tUal, with m many Todonn 
aohuuies for out rnutiiaJ ^KUtcmlion and fur Ihtt iniieE* 
tninment of our viMtors during llw^ wn-li^ the ttme Jiod 
licon fnr t<Ai ahuii for dmn in fmv muoh of the inU'rraling 
old and hiAtnine nmbitpclurAl nicmuoniila of the country. 
Many brantiful old oonn^ niAiuions nnij ludls lixinrd 
hnoe lA>nii wnil worth a rimt, ajid» of omuT^^., unlr h few 
of OUT cBJitleSr OAlbfMlndfi, and aliWy’S coold [KRiMbly 1<* 
i^AomirKsd. StiUp the befit |KwMhh* luvd IxM^n ibioe to 
show ibcr must in tlio nborimt time. Ono tiling; At least 
wn liad AH t^gluifajunn IcArmd from our dislingnuluK]: 
vinitoif. and that was how* groat a oliurm ihere was in. 


Lin* felieitriiis axpiroeMoD uf oioo fpobng und oetiUnionL 
ii» crmvi^ypd in their many ohariuiag diort njhh.'cIios. 

British did uoU as: a rue. cAptr^ liit'iiiABlve^ vritli 
COSO iiml folieity at a ruumnupK notiivt whiint oiir Con« 
tinoulul friends iuvariably^ did % in tlm happfpfit nianin.-'r i 
ni'Torlholras. the innor hvliog of Hiat Brltiebor w as no k-M 
wartu. Ho ctHild (.«ilyi:o|>oAt tliiit it had beiTi A Miiiroi> of 
till’ gn'BUat pleatfufio to see thi'lr proEi^innal brerhii*n, 
and ho tru*t«l tliay wunld take iiwjiy mtb Elu’tn a n.'Oipronal 
h'idiTtg of Ihr tnily cordial and w Ann sontLunula of rnHjiDot. 
and twloem whicili EuglisLnieii etiE^rtain fur Lluuta and 
hv. was siiin^ ho was right in Kiyiiig that all wimtd endorse 
his expression of lliusu KciilinirntM. 

llio toast having botm ijiiuik with entliLiniaHiu, Um 
various deU'gatt'u H‘plEs>d^ for the ttiiwE jinrt |ii thidr 
native ti>ngue. BjmoD will lulmil of only a few nu(c« 
Ilf the uppixibi'n. .As t^ttoli di'h.'gnti' n;jilti*d, Lur hdluw- 
toiuitryincn sIcxh! ufii, and at ibr oloso uf the R|Kvob 
nlieered after the luimuT of tlirir iMi|inLl^\ 

.M. Dauniet, who spnkn tn Fruach* i^aid Uiey hnd s|K]fit 
a mrnuualili-^ w'Di^k in fjondtiri. Tim [nbernatiotial 
f’ijiigro&i of Aruhiioqts would leave phmsaxtt tneiooriiai 
to lhtin>‘ who had iR'on forlnnatiM'iiinign ti> irtke part in 
QVeo thcMigh ihr iiioetingH were soniowlial eoiirnhiing to 
iluRh‘ wlici did ni>L noKaw the gift of tongues. What 
gratitude Ihoy uw'iid to its honotimide t^mMdLi'ni and 
thiviewho aided, stii'J tn ihoauiiabh' and nhligingSrHiret ary! 
'niiAW.' gctithinien hud lucen aide,, wittt perfect uiider^ 
standing, to fn|t«c<r end pTOiride fnr oveT^'tllfllg, nod 
tiipy hail iroparltHl to tite atov of their gu««ts a special 
eUiment of eorfliality, Tlie inatigural jinwting of tlie 
Congrees in the iiuildhnU was partieiulATiy line and 
ini [Vising, and the it'vepUoiis at tluu ManMien IJuUM' atid 
Hurbri^on House wero luosi hrilliant, while uothLig 
could hftvd liiL>cn more chariuing thno tlm oxeurdun to 
Wirnisi]i-—lliat [rkUirmipiR wiiole pj which CAcU Hivirreigu 
of llriiAin biw: for wnturiw luldeil his shan*, afid 

io whirl i nrr ritofivi mj many bistoriD rraiemhraneiTs ami 
[jTitsph'i^ rji>nMUrnA ef andutrsiture and mnstorpieoce of 
pgn'At pabiEom. Tliny should ufU i«tw)n furgel the huiiTw 
Rjieul in thotM* rniiTirplty (owns, where Kohularly traditiucu 
hitd preduiKMl: the lighliTuf iicieno^r and litoral um in luirld- 
inga of olkaraoterislio arrhitectijre. Thny w(>uM remain 
eharmeil aiuJ suhjugalrd hy the variety cd A'lfiect prr. 
n^.-plDil by ImFla coiwtTnctnl with sneh art, by the beaufy 
amJ fKaHTj’ tif ganii'ii^ with liieir lofty wlneh he'l 

slieitun.-d sn many cl HtP illustrimm auL* of this fnir 
iMunlry. It wa> imjMKCiihh' to enalysi* na rnony and 
varied iinpro^ioiis witliLiut turning their thuLighta tu 
ihotH' VI hill fcinidetj or enecuragid xncli gmit intilirnEiufvi 
and the luunarol'LS who had jimtooliid them. CkHielLiiJing, 
Lb ‘ Rjindirr jm]|riiM'^d a toaal la Hie «vprla4titig crpncnrd 
and friendship iN-twTjcn nrtists, to Eho ArcliiEoets rfipre- 
M-nlcd by iheir ff+degalitw. aivJ. ftoAlly, lo the King arid 
ill the Augimi Frincrii and Piincwst^ of bin fandly, tlvo 

I irijtiirtorR of onr nrt, winch they lind deigned to h'onimr 
ty lieeoDiliig [Mitrona of Ihc Tnternalioua] Meeting, whieh 
CRine to A chW thuv ovening in a limtherlv fooat. 

'M. Bcker {RwisJa) nid that on iHdiaff of tlic Huadan 
mertthifH cf the (\jiigrnu<, which had been, hnmght that 
day lo HO snccMefnl a IcrtminaLion, he begged to ogEir 
tiieir mtwl hniTty thanks fnr the warmth nmFcorrliality of 
the rmrepticn whieli had be^m accorded tkeitt in EngUml, 
ojid ihe TnetnDty of which wnukl 110%’er fatiL"^ ftoro ibtir 
mind. They wonkl have mitch pleasuro in tclbng their 
friends in Rmaiia nf the krndness tliat they had nKit with 
in Fuglond. nutf of the magtiiilpcul jirtsduallunn of iitchb 
teetnral art, both ancient and modem, which tlmy liad 
had the pkaiiurd> of ntltuiring. li w'aa difilcnlt for him to 
find werdR elcKiQimt enough to I’Aprryoi the gratilude 
they felt, but he trmrteil Umi their ihmikA aright make 
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up by their depth and mneerity what they lacked in 
cKMiueiice of exprcaiiion. 

Mr. O. Oakley Totten (America) tiaid that, on bohaU of 
hia countrymen, he dceineid to oxptvee to their couaina of 
Great Kritoin their sincere appreciation and thanks 
for all tho courtcMes which had been ao graciouslv and 
cordially extended to them. The debt America owed their 
mother country, from whom they had inlierited their 
customs, literature, laws, an<l the’language, which they 
were said to apeak imliiTercntly well, was almost beyond 
meaaum. It was to her, too, they owed the best they 
luid in art. tliat which came to them by inheritance at 
the time of (ieorge III.—which they called Colonial 
—whirh they calkd their own. For the inspiration of 
their monumirnta they must ever turn to the glories of 
Athens and the splmtmur of Rome : but for the inspiration 
<if that which was most near ami dear to their iMiarts, 
the iKiroe. they must look to good old England, the creator 
and builder of the home. 

3lr. ('ass Gilbert, of the American Institute of Archi' 
tecta, in propewing the toast of "The Royal Institute 
of Britisli Airhitccta and its President,** said that he. 
the representative of the youngest nation, bad been 
soloctcd to la? this tribute o) homage at their feet in the 
country to which they looked fur representative govern* 
mciit. It liml lH>en said in his country that they should 
have a national art, atKl the feeling had gnmn that 
tluy should express tbcnutcU'M in tl^r own way ; but 
while they liarl no apologhw to make fur what they hod 
done, humble os might be tbrir own opinion of it. they 
thought the time had not yet conic for them to have 
an art of their own. They hod unusual conditions in 
their prantic?, and |ierhap« they met those unusual con* 
ditions with a certain ingenuity, hut with a certain lark 
of that quality which tnoor a grrat art. .Americans came 
to Europe to study in France, (jermany, Greece. Italy— 
to all the great nations of the world. They might go 
as far as Japan fur inspiration in that personal art which 
was so beantiful. 8ovcnty*two years ago the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was founded, and the 
time therefore approximated to their time as under* 
stood in a little story tluit he would venture to tell. 
One of their landscape artists. Mr. ArmsU-ad, having 
planned a grrat estate, visited the owner, who said to him : 
" Mr. Armstead, this is a Iieautiful thing vou have done, 
but there is one defect in It, That knoll over there la 
a little barren. What would you do with it t '* Mr. 
Armstead's reply was: " I would plant it with oaks." 
" But,*' said the’owncr, " that is n matter of sixty years." 
Said Mr. iVrmstead: " 1 was looking sixty ycani aliead." 
It was that sentiment which in^ir^ them. They were 
looking sixty yearw ahead. Thoee who foumlml the 
Institute were looking sixty year* ah<*ad, and could they 
see them that night—in all the glory of that osaeniUy, with 
ail Kurofie represented there ; and see some of the linmt 
mm of tlie Continent and elsewhere who had conu* Ui 
do honour Ui tlw'ir profesaion—he thought tlieir pleasure 
woukl be very grrat. A great Arehlashop once said: 
'* Tliere is a time when the truth should lie told: let us 
praise ounielves." He (the speaker) had come to praise 


the Royal Institute of British .Archi tecta. He ventured 
to hope Uiat the Institute would go forward in the groat 
work it had started. They had laid the foundations in 
America at least of that tr^tion of practice which made 
for equity between man and man. Upon the Statute of 
the iVactice and (Thorgns of .\mcrican .Arcliitecta had 
appeared for twonty-tlve years the scale adopted by the 
Royal Institute of British ArohitecU. and that .Ammcaii 
arciiitects liad foUowvd, To the Institute they looked* 
and he begged tlicm to go forward in their great work— 
work of which they had seen ample evidence in England. 
Might the future bear out the promiae of the p^t ! 

.Mr. Bi’lcher. in reply, said it was gratifying to the 
Institute to know that the (.'ongreos bad liMn suooeas* 
ful, and that all liad derived some pleasure by their 
visit tb London. This was mainly due to Mr. Locke 
(the Secretary) and the staff of the Institute. As to the 
Institute, it might interest visitor* to know that they 
showed in a practical way their union with their brother 
arrhiteots of every country, by nominating as recipient of 
the Royal Gold MedaU wUch the King annually bestows, 
upon an architect of eminence or ono who has furthered 
the art. irrespective of nationality. They also showed 
their close relation with the profession everywhere in that 
they had over sixty honorary corresponding member* 
—men of great eminence in tlieir respective countries, 
of whose association the Institute was justly pro^ 
They might further claim to bo a great fraternity, enjoying 
the same privileges, {NSHeoaing tlie same trrosurrs, with 
hearts QIIm with the same joy and pride as they con* 
tcmplatril the scattered over tlie workL 

Tlicy might speak different langtuii^'is, but arehitccture was 
a language which every man coukf itMul in his owm tougiM*. 
Tliere were many of these works which they all sdmireil 
that they must endeavour to protect for the benefit of 
posterity. He wished to thank them on his own behalf 
fur the consideration and kindness wliich had bom 
extended to him during the Congros, as well as for all 
the kind remarks made. It had lieon a great pleasure 
to him to preside on this memorable occasion ami to tind 
himself surrounded by such dUtinnishod dck>gatos and 
brother architects, ami he should cltcrish tlie memory of 
the honour. He could truly say, on behalf of every 
British architect, whether mcmlicr* of the Institute or 
the Allied Societies or others, that their hearts had gone 
out to tlieir visitors. The ties of lirothnrhoud had been 
stfvngtliened by the visit, and though they now had to 
part they were constrained to say Am rerenV. 


Final Meeting of the International Perman^t Committee. 

The International Permanent Commilteu held a (Inal 
meeting in the rooms of the Institute on Saturday morn* 
iM. the 21st. Tlie two (Chairmen were Miwsro. H. Daumet 
(Franco) and John Belcher (Kneland). Among the 
ijiiewtlon* before the Meeting was that of the place and 
date of the next Omgresw. It was finally resolvod to 
hold the CongnvM in Vienna In the year lWl«. 






SIIIJJECTS DISCUSSED ANI> RICSQLUTIONS PASSED UY THE CONGRESS/ 


SriUECT I.—TIIK KXKOl’TION OF IMPORTANT UOVERNMENT AM) MPNICII^AE 
AKl'UlTECTl'KAE WORK BY SALARIED OFFICIALS. 

Tuc*dtiyt I7th July.—Institute Meetituj lioom. 

Chuirmcn : S^tior E. M. Repull^ y Vnrgaa (Spain); Mr. John Slatvr (EtiKliuidh 
Him. Sreretarifs: Herr Hans Peschl (Austrial; Mr. Harbottio Heod i Kii;;Iaiid). 


1. By Otto Wagskb (Vionim), Imporml ’and Royal 
Superintendent of Works; Professor of the Iin 
rial and Royal Aca<lemy of Plastic Arts. (On 
half of the Society of Austrian Architects.) 

[/•'ro«» the (irrman.'] 

It will bo coin-eoient to giro first a clear dotinition of 
the word “ arohitoct" and also sumo explanation uf tl>e 
proccbu of d«velo{icneut of the architect, because all the 
different'es of opinion are more or Irae rooted in the 
wrongful acceptation of tIu'iM) eonoeptiooa 

With regaitl to the way in which the architect is 
dcTOlniwd. it must lie taken into consideration that artis- 
tic capat’it^ such aa manual proficiency, imagiiuition. 
taste, individuality, and a certain gift for invention, are 
faculties which tlie architect must poasom in hut quality 
as an artist, but which cannot be Iromt. On the other 
hand, there are a general culture and a technical and 
constructive knowledge, which the architect must also 
po ss e ss , but which can bo ocuuirod bv study. 

'Die amount of scientific knowledge to be acquired bv 
the architect ha» rem'lK.<(l suidi vast pronurtionM that ft 
has to lio divided into parts, eonsequenUy into branches 
of knowledge. For thb reason alone it is not ptswiblo 
fur the voung man who wants to lieconic an architect to 
acquire fall knowledge uf all these special hranrhes, sinco 
tlie time at his disposal, and the inteHectual receptivity 
of the individual, ate limited. 

llie architect, during the whole of his tirofctMional 
activity, will cultivate Hist of all the region of art. which 
nowadays even in literature has bn^nra of a very 
wide range. But as at tho same time be is expected to 
have full knowledge of all technical innovations, his 
technical ami scientific education should extend so far 
that he w'ill l>e aide to understand the oHSoure of tho 
scioocos and ilieir nrogmes. and that this uuderMtanduig 
win enable him in his practical work to put tho renulta 
of human progress at tho service of art. 

His technical education most, rooreovor, enable him 
to choose tlie proper methods of construction and tlie 
most convenient materials to he eroployod. Nay more, 
his knowledge, aided by his inlatm inventiveiuMs. must 
enable liim to combine new forms uf couatmrtiun. or to 
vary existing ones so tliat they shall answ-cr fullv the 
porpcMes for which they are fr<|uired. From this it 
follows that the practical work ami experionoo which the 
architect gains in the course of his earner must be based 
upon a sufficiently wide knowledge. 

Only sitcr having acuoired a complete twhnical 
education, can the question be decided whether the 
asmrant to the profession of an arrhitect possesses those 
inborn qualitke from which may Ijo antidpated success 
in following this career. 


There is, thendoro, a sliarpty niarkeil limit in the course 
of education of tho architect. Tliis limit, as airily 
said, lies naturally between the aciiuirvd com|ilete te(‘h* 
nical education ami tho entering into an academy of 
{dastio art. 

It is the duty of tho academy, or rather of tlie pro* 
fossors teaching in such an institution, to examine ami 
to dn’ide whetiter or not the student poesesses the inborn 
facultios enumerated aUive, 

It cannot lie too slrongly rDCommcndisl to such pro¬ 
fessors to use the utmost severity in this examination, 
because the result of it will have a great inlluence upon 
the general artistic standard of the profongioo. and becanse 
it is only by this method that that class of pseudo* 
architects who in our days intrude on the prufossion, 
to the disenedit uf art as well as artists, can ho made to 
disappear from the sceiie. 

We take the lihortv to advise tiuste civilised Statm, tlie 
seboob of which make it possible to every student who 
has gone tliirmgh the technical studies to choose the 
profesuioo of an architect, even if ho has ahiolntely no 
artistic antitnde for it. to discontJnuo this pnu'lico. 

W'o wish particularly to point out tliat for architects 
there can be only one school—via. an academy of the 
plastic art; an academy for this reason, that art cannot 
Is; taught, and consssiuently cannot be admittc«i as a 
scientifie subject in any courae of studies, and because 
artistio education only consists in Uiis. that the master 
shows to tho art pupil tho riglit way to perfi<etiua. and 
encourages him by his own activity to enti«r on this 
path. 

It is. thtrvfore. absolutely wrong fi>r technical high 
scboolH and schoots for artistic trades to admit in their 
plan of stiuUos tho tuition of architoclurv, heeanw, owing 
to the students not being tested aa to their aptitude for 
tho profossiem. an absolutely inferior standard of architcc. 
tuiv b created. 

Fri>m what has been said so for it follows that Uio 
architect b on artist with a sotcotifio education. 

By the studies of technical matt«s succcwefully gone 
through by tho pupil, and with the academical apiwvn* 
ticeship, the reimireroents for the architect are not 
yet. bowrrer, exhausted. The student b still lacking 
practical activity, and tho experience which results from 
it. 

If the apprenticeship of the architect b on exceedingly 
long one. it will certainly be very considerwblv extembd 
by tho period ho b aoquiring practical knowlodgo in an 
architect's office. 

In thb seclinn of the apprenticeship of an architect 
(hb apprenticeship really ends only with lib death), ho 
stands once more at the parting of tho ways in Uie 
progrem of hb odneation x tnat b to say, which way do 


* Slost of ills i**pev« which (oUos srs in shslisat onljr« ths (nil Fspscs, with Uie diwasdim*. will sppwsr in ihs it^ndu of 
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hu c«|wrltie« lie T C'irrunifitaiice», &c.. Ipad him to the 
|)oint either to accept the struggle for oxistciu'e, or to 
enter into Uie safe haven of a salaried {lOsitiaD. Hero 
his artistic capacity plays the main part, because the 
greater it is, the more easily will ho be able to refuse the 
enticing bonds of a fixed poeitioD, uulou it a pro- 
fesMomkip. 

llio curriculum of education of the architect so far 
iJiotcbcrl is the normal one, but we would remark 
at once at this stage that it is certainly not tlto only 
one, and that there will be sufbcicntly nuroeroiiR cas« 
in which the inborn ca{iacities c»f the arrlutvct, in other 
words his talents, are so great tlmt a lack of ecienti^ 
educatum is hardly of anv importance. 

Tliis fact, as well as that other, that there is no limit 
of talent either in more orin less—furtltvr, the fact, which 
it is impossible to dispate, tliat the first areliitecis in the 
world in a great many cases atv not agreed on the nuostion 
as to what (x^Ututes an aiehiteet - give the certmn proof 
that the title of Architert cannot be pmUx’t€<a by 
letters patent, and that a judgment of artistic <|ualitius is 
iiuaaibie only by Uie artists tlicrosclves, I'onsctjaently 
by the gnmping <rf ll»e artists among thcmsclve*. 

In the latter circumstance we find also the proof that 
municipal aiul State administratiotui are not even in a 
position to make the proper choice of an artist to fill an 
oftico. 

Still another important factor comes into considcratkni 
for making such a choino. The architect appoinU<d to 
on c^co will, while occurring it, certainly not fJay the 
leading port, llts itHlividuality. his tasUv Ac., 'must 
therefore sal>onlinato themscircs to the same qualities 
in bis superior, or even of more than ooe MU|iorior. The 
works carried out under the supervision of Hh? oflice 
would therefore not show the capacities, the taste, and 
indiridualitv rrf the creating artist, but cerialnlj tlio 
low valuable oevus of his superiors, and as such superiors 
in most cases are laymen in quosUons of art, ami often 
even in teeluiical matters, it will be hardly ncctMary to 
give any more reasons why from such a rombination 
no good can come. 

It must abo be mentioncxj that tlw artistic gifts of 
an artist oppreesed by the yoke of office can never 
undergo I he absolutely necessary development. Thcee 
romudiTatiuTM prove sufficiently that a munict|ial or a 
State administration is never in a position to obtain the 
services of Hiut^lass artbts as solanod oftioiak. 

But municipal and State odmintstrations luive certainly 
the sacred duty of cultivating the fine arts, which means 
with regard to architecture that the buildings erected 
by them should exercise tlie uffoot of models. But 
biuldings of such a dcBcriptioo can only lie expected from 
great artists, and nut from officials of on inferior artistic 
capacity. 

For the same reasons tlie competence of tlie officials 
iuumI only exteml to tlie pnu^tical, technical, ami econo« 
miral, Iml never to the artistic control of buiklings in 
the course of oonstrucUon. If, finally, it is taken intooou* 
Mileratioo that, by the awakening which took place in 
the remoti of art, a lively controvorsy raged everywhere, 
and that even to this day public opinion has lionlly 
returned to cslmness, ami tlterefore is not in a position 
to judge with unliiasscd artistic feeling works of art, such 
a large number of reasons has been put forward that the 
correct answer to Question I. becomes easy; it can only 
be this: 

I mvartanl mvmtrifot and Oortmmml huiUinQM coa 
U eonMmritd by rwiacal oriute, and $tot mlariid 
ofiriaU. 

The coDsidfltaUons alleged up to now wiU facUitatr 
considerably other questiaos beforu the CVmgrnss, 


2, By OscAH Simon*. (On Itchalf of the Central 
Society of Architecture of Belgium.) 

[From the French.] 


TTmj Central Society of Architectuns of Belgium is 
of opinion tlmt no advanta^ can result from the 
execution of public Imiklings salaried officials (sur> 
veyora, Ac.), 

Seither ftw th€ adminidmtUtn, whicli protects its agent 
and tokos unon itself Uio civil rvwpunsil^ty; 

A’fw fiir Mr pubiic, which pays and suffers from tlie 
imperfect arrangements of the buildings destinorl for its 
use, and the owt hetio feelings of which are too frequently 
hurt and ptunfuUy imjireea^ by the twrmanant sigfit of 
buildi^ gencrallv tlcvokl of artistic otuiractor. 

While wc ahall avoid entering upon {icnKioalities or 
t^ing to prejudice privotc inUursts, and having only In 
view the prepondcranee of the architectural art, and 
for the only aim a better future standing of tlic architects 
as a {wofcaMional body, considering that these have a 
domain of art and its interests to defend, ww hokl tliat it is 
an alHwc that certain officials (surveyom) should offer 
to private portio* on the biok'out for autburisation by 
administrations sc^ocs wliicb are prohiliited by the 
ri^Iations and which arc a form of unlawful compctitkiu 
highly prejudicial to the inde|ioiidcnt architects oxistiiig 
only <in the income from their iHofeMuonal art. 

it is dcsirablo tliat more energetic action should be 
taken by orchlieois, with a view to obtain legislative 
powers: 

1. By brinmng into harmony with iJie modern re<|uirp- 
ments of life the rate of the out-of-date tariffs still enforced 
upon the architects. 

(d 7 Mriific eomtecraliuH shouid i»e given to this principle : 
'* To a sMprr^ taient higher ftej should bs ailou'td.") 

2. By putting a stop to fienonB invading the arohi> 
toctural dumsin who do not exclusively excrdse llie 
profeatioii of an architect 

3. By the revising of tlw laws on Imilding in tluise 
passages where the text or the interjwtiation giirn to if, 
impose on the arcliitcct oMigations and rrsponsi bill ties 
inconsistent with his roisrion as on artist and out of 
proportion to tl^ fees wliich ore allowcsl for them. 

{Apply juridically to the architect and to the eonteactor 
the eommim law principle ; “ To a larger profit must corre¬ 
spond u more ertended rtspnnsii/itUy.**) 

4. Tliu (Viitrol Society of Arrliitoelure of Belgium, 
in Ukj conviction that even within a modest range the 

of the arcliiteot will still result in llio 
work btni^ ciuriod out uikIct ndvontageous cocKlitiotl^ 
I>rioe, duration, and orratigeniont without ex¬ 
cluding an artistic character which it is always nooesMary 
to strive after, te of opinion that if it be esaeiitinl 
that the execution of iwlific buildings should ho entrusted 
to private wchitecls it is ardently to bo demrod that 
all Ikr tojsk, whaintr it* itnpt^uct may be. of con- 
•Uucuon ami i^ngomout of plan of buildings for the 
^ «»claslve|y given to pracUUoners of 


I 1 of corporative, ©conomie, 

interest, towards which Hie 
pu^c officials must not remain indifferent 

of *re duo the normal consecration 

'‘.I»of«*uoual encooragemetit, 
^ an ^ciaJ rrcogmtion of Hm rights and nrei^tivca 
Icmtima^ly givon to our pcofei.ion. pwrogaiivea 

pcof^onal ^dldarity. M. Sermlh 
fa iSS?. ^rchiteeis. meeli^ in l^mdon 

Wishing to affirm with aU ito is>wcr the chums and 
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jiiat wipiint^unu of tlio anJiiieclJit with n fiuw to Mi Jm- 
pnj\T»inf nt of thpwonomk! oonuJiliionH of thoit oxinitottrai, 

FormulAtcs the RpsohitioTi: 

Thftt in future thu Miminietretioiu of :Rlat<s, dc- 
piulnicntJi Of ptovinoa^ inufiid|MiJiti(» or eonmuino^i* 
oa wqII ha tW (^tnioMiLmtiotei i>f IwvtipviilRnt iiL^titiitioiift 
whieti may fw foundotJ hy tlm fonnof^ idutH givfl {sHtruo- 
liDUit for pn>f««iDn.a1 arrhit4.vi« to bo a|]jHiiiitod by way 
of pulilio or liinitod oonipotitlona, or wlioao s^KKTtal o&pa- 
riUott or nEitorirty alinll tto iiiiirtnialfy for tho 

pfOjKitJi of W'orkis or building to hct caniod out vithin 
thinr jurudictifia; 

Tlial an abaoluto prohibition shall pot an. ond to tho 
intcrforcnnt of ngc^rita paid liy ihr [lublio adniirLH- 
tniLioctei, til At they slmll obtain thnni^L piiirato portions 
no auLhorisatioii whidl tmn only Lo jpnnti'xL by puViUc; 
antbutltlA; 

That within tho limiUi of thnir inlhuMicp in the Le^la- 
livt? Ajwmltlic« our repiwionintivrt aliftll tjikn the initintive 
to brinff about tho reform of the Inwa in fon^P in liuub 
OAjns Tli(in!i tho obUj;ationa juid. n^pcm^ibhitiiifl impotird 
on Ifni arebiti’nt ore Inoompatihlo with hin miwion da an 
arlut and in <li.>iprup<.irtion to the naiolumouiA atlAi!:1tiKl 

3 . By (jASTOS Tr* 1 j 4 T 

'/■Voui. thf frcitr/i,] 

A^^fmln^I^y.~!l«iapitlllnting^. tho buildings wo may have 
to tjreoL or to rearrange lutawnr the ft-H^uiromouta oi ifm 
moninnL of tho futnit!. >Miat in tv^uired la luiuow^' 
Ifxl^ and oiporimto. 

Teaching i.’* not mfKcEinit to duTeJop the neoHwaiy 
oapooity. SoinoUung mtm: in dttniandyd than a Dramming 
of ohariwtoriatiA faoie noii'Hirrd by htAtruetionH Tbo 
laltpr muHt he ciirnpirtod by a ptnuonnl troinia}; in the 
fiiiaaion. It ii to Ih) that tho Littor 

nut ntartied too late and that tlin Ml luullomfi ty of 
th<T two opemtii^ ho arounxl. Tho Lntell'fetual and tJio 
teclmirivl uduoatjon, oiotutiinfd ^nerally ^arruM with it 
a considamlih: widiming of ideaa. It may be inlinitc; 
not Noklniu oi'en U ladta ipi lung tu life ilMilL Tliere 
oxista HoniDthing Uka a stiitLiilua to aCNTpure new knowind^p 
the Want cd whii'h ia accvnttiatvd in Julotuily by lliti 
rxiatojieo of pnreo];i[i!l ifk-aei. But, als^vr all, it lit the true 
iKinn-c- of iho origiiud laiinhi of xde« oh opptttwd to llie 
kiUiw^Wfge aonoiiiwJ liy atndyv 

In ihon^vroiao^ oflerud liy iho woricHhiipp die bilxitaLoi^p 
or by that other vaAl workdioj) whioli ia tlio nation^ 
eduLintiou b ever iietiTi' aiid imimrla a porttuuliu' imhitik* 
to tlm mind. Then it ia Uint llui ea|HUiity for Aypnt.Arsu 
and for tAr uieaJ aisHirla itaolf in luatten* of jciifiwr 
anij in nialtera ot ifif. And in it not rturoet to eay that 
thov are a hows of opctalicHi for the atndy and tlie aoLu-r 
lion of thu roquiivmenlA of to-niorrow; that they nre 
even dull only agiunta to prepare the realitiiw in matioti 
with the tww vratita 1 In the wurluhop os ip the 
laboralmy, when' llie master olwnyw respect*, when 
oeoacdon (dlowa^ iJm pc4iii of view which guidwi the 
Atuduet. I bin eduiratian ia neonrejiliRhrid am i cmupkiteil- 


It tokcu nnei^pectmt and innnllv alia jam ivhioh the jior- 
BQimJ valuep abnic are ahln to renoApre, 

Ttesw eonaidorationa would thud teiuf nn to eicpreae thu 
wish tiuih in art an well a* in science, tbn nanve metliod 
ehiMild be nut into operation from the inteJtoetuaJ j^hojnt 
of viow, jhi? work in die labvralnry and in thu work^ 
shop won id bring into cvidntiicv tfte variety nf the point* 
of viuw of tbo dilfertnt mimbe But, tanog of ootirw 
into aooount iho yaatnc»>t which saenocii han iriibchcd at 
tho jKCAcnt time, il m tlic indivkiLin] nod eharactcnetii! 
inodo of action of iho apprenticeship in the post that 
sdtould k-*(i us at the prvsenL 

In OUT timea^ nflor CUude EormmL after BoHteur, to 
mention oidy two iianuw hotToan'd from tho naiiomdity 
whieli f repFcAent, (Jrf mid sridice jn the enci ^jt no fteaf 
to wH.-h other that they appear to Ise very intimately 
related. lu fact, from the cireumstanoe of imagi¬ 
native aptituihM w‘Kich ec|ually reprcAMit fA< iVfmf and 
it would siv^M that we shmild endimvour 
10 inakcthctn ono—al lenal jti the nplitlldca fer iuitintive 
which iiptm on iiPcirplomJ liuld for ni'.w titkdrrtakitign. 
The fact remniiiH that nrf and «a>m:r are in emr dny» 
cnn^ideTahEy nearer each other ihoa they were in tbo pciat. 
They are two leading hcanchfis of human iictivity* each 
having no lon;^ any right to renioiti indifferetit towards 
tho ctlior, 

VotudasioH .'—Ttiu quis^tjoti uf publju buikliM^ gtvos 
t» a grral Pinny ijueatians which inteirpt our aocictiac. 
Thi* ia one of the f^cral features nf the mEimriqn inlkefeul 
to the arelutect. He munt tlierefore keep in tnneh with 
tlm tiroo and ccHuilaiidy intomigatu it uliout the itM^ulTv- 
tnfntA it may nureifeat to liiiit. 

Science and art enable a aelcctEnn to bu mad# of remark- 
ablo solutioiui. The conflequenee is a knowledge oiwl 
rxiirritMtcn whidi the dilTi-iviit modiw wgnalli-^! will 
indl forth. It Is useful to propngnlo their hnlht. 


Resolutian of the Congyeas. 

TIm* Rubjeet wa* diseuiHed hy Mr. O. tlaklcv Totton, 
jiin- ithiitotl ^totesli, Brof(««»r V. Niigy (flungarv'). 
Mti^kurSr F, f!* r. Bffwards tHracIfonl), A. tV. Wriiwmau 
j Iln||actrl]i, A, R riuniUMT (\V'»fTisttc-nfL-'l'yne}i^ tJ. II, 
FeUowfw fVv'niie, Maurice B. .tdania, diik* rie itffmnk 
(UimgaryJ, d. M. Fmiplnid {Framvh W, E. Kileyr \V. d. li. 
lA'vrrtcn, Itodo Elihnrdt t^ternmnyK Kwi-n Marjs'v 
{HirminghaiUi b and B', M, I'^nwiyt c (t 'ambridgeb A 
muduliim ipovikI Ii^' M. d. H- l%nipine 1 fFnimivi), and 
M?comlQ[t ly Mr, A. Ft, f'lammer (Neweastliv<{n>'l'^rna), 
wOrt adopteif oa foJbiwini— 

T^fft 1* tAr Oitd in fAr ftiitiyM vf attmirti/^nUii'r 

fntdir 4 i and tkt puW*c, awf I'a /Ar St^rf inirrtet trf 
tkr tiri vf ftrrhitftiwe, pnlttie prArfA^r f'''tiperii. 

mrnftiTt prrttinrifit^, or municijtui} rafrtwf 

■ rapir^ont tirfAi/ffrunii rpt/rkt 'Wy t't pruffMointititf 
ifUnJijlttd fitArr tof rornpfTjfvnt itt ofArr. 

ir^. 
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Subject II.—.\RCHITECTURAL COP^'RIGTIT AND THE OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 

etlw^day and Thursday, ISth and 19//» July .— Institute Meeting Itoom, 

Chainncu '. M. H. I*. Ncnot (France); Mr. W, S. Kamea (Uniletl State*). 

Ifon. Srcrttarir$ : Sofior Orioato y VebiLi (Spain); Mr. Walter Read (Tranaroal). 


1 . Thf Otrnerxhiji of Architfcis* Dnticings. 

By H. IIeathcote St.\tiiam. 

Tlio riuMtiun is distinct from that of architectural 
cojiyright in denignA, with which it must not be con- 
founds It turns on Uio (jue^tion whether Uio drawing* 
ami specification ntnilc by the architect in order to carry 
out a building arc to 'lotaincd in hi« custody or to be 
handed over to his client In France and tirrmany no 
legal question is raised on the stibjoci: tlw* architect 
retains the drawings a* a matter of law. In England the 
custom has been almost universal in the same setiso. Hut 
in the ease of Khdy v. M'fhtttn (1870). the (’ouit nd«l 
that, tho building not having been carri^ out, the draw- 
ingK must l>r handed over to the client on lus (laying for 
the time exnrnded on them. In tho case of (fpJton v. 
ProM (llKrl). tho Court, to the surprise of architect*, 
rulwl that the precedent of Kbdy v. Jf’Ofmnn covered all 
cas<w, whether tlw’ building had been carriod out or not, 
and that the client had a right to demand all the draw* 
inga, tho Court refusing to licar any evidence on the side 
of the architect, whose drawings and specification can 
therefore, in England, bo legally rloimod bv the client, 
although he already Itaa what he rcallv paid for—vir.. 
the building itself. It i* pointed out that an architect is 
not (laid fw nuddng drawings, Iwt for prtxlacing a build¬ 
ing. the ilrawings U-ing only his necessary instructions 
to tlie workmen ; under some rircnmstanece he might even 
dispense witli drawing* alto^ther. To trqiUro him to 
hand over to the client drawings and ii^tfication. which 
rcjirosenl the result of his profneioniu cx|iericnce over 
many yeani, for the client to oao as ho pleaam, is a manifest 
injustioo to the arclutect. Moreover, the custom in 
the pmfenion ^ handing over the drawing* to the client 
w Ism tho building ho* planned, but ani carried out, is 
B nustake on ti»c part of the profeseion ; ns in such a case 
ail unwrupuloos client has only to »ay that be has changed 
his mind in onbr to get noHsewton of Uie drawings and 
use them as ho peases. wiUi no further com(im>atinn to 
the architeot. Tlic wording of (lauM I. of tho Institute 
Scale of Chatgea is m<«it unfortunate, as it appears to state 
(though not so intended) that the architect’s commission 
ia for moducing drawing* of a laiikling. The wording of 
this efauso should be amende<l. The author movM tho 
following resolution:— 

** liiat, in the otiinion of this meeting, the Royal 
Institute of Rntish Anhitccts, having revised the 
wording of it* paper on tlie Prufcmional Practice as to 
tlie Charges of Arohitects in the «rnao imlicated abo%*e, 
sliould as early as po**jt>le take steps to get a Bill intro 
duced into Parliament for securing Uk* ailnption of 
tlieir scale of charges, so amended, as part of the law of 
Uie lamL^ 


2. A rtistu: Copyright. 

By D. Paulo Salvat. 

(From tfir Frmrh.] 

1. Arcbil^turd prop^y im^t to be reeogntswl and 
enjoy identical rights with those of inicllectiuU property 
in generaL 


2. Each country ought to fix. as for as it is concerned, 
the limit of duration of copyright; but in no ease ought 
this limit to he leas than twenty-five )’eara, counting 
from tho death of the author. 

3. In no case ought the design—that is to say. the idea 
exproased in terms of architectural art—to lie rc{iro- 
dacod without the author’s consent. 

4 . Tito architectural work ought never to be repni- 
duoed either in ita whole or In any ono of Its details, 
no matter for what constnictional purpose, without the 
autlinr’s consent. 

.i. The architectural work may be reproduced in 
sculpture, drawing, painting, (ihotography. or engraving. 
pro\idefl tho author has not exprt'ssly and (MibUciy 
signified his alwoitito pit^ibition. 

fi. 'The right of ownenhip it inherent in artistic work. 
It is constituted de jacio. without need of registration 
or deposition of any kind. For copyright to be guaran- 
biwl signature and date shonlil be sufficient. 

7. Alignments of cop^Tight should be made in the 
same form os aa^ignments of personal property at the will 
of the contracting parties. 

Tlie author should specify in the assignment the 
points as to which ho reserves copyright. 

0. Any contract without restrictions implies on assign¬ 
ment also writhoot restrictions. 

10. .\MigTimcnt without restrictions does not deprive 
the author of the power to reproduce his own works, 
hut the assignee can, hy an expreas condition, demand 
tlie right to oppose it. 


8. By Gaston TkElat (Paris). 


fyrom ihr }'rrnrh.\ 

Summary .—In ixmclu.Hinn I do not liclieve that there 
exists an artistio (ironcrty besidt-.i tlie possession of the 
objects tbeniselvrs, wnich is exactly the cose as regards 
the property of architectural dr.'iwing*. In the matter 
of art. in the matter of architectural olaliorations, there 
u no nrliMic yropfrty. We have seen that tlie question 
was of a nature to interest the question of maraU, inas¬ 
much as it regulates our personal aetiomi towards others. 
But Uie right which is connected with other people’s 
actions in relatimi lo ourseU’es must not interfere in 
the matter. 


ui arviutcciuro ihn 


, proponions ol a jmee of land, 
tlie liuiulinff site, tho sitrmnndings, ore all elements which 
must lie Uken into consKlomUon in making the studies 
for the com^ition of the plan. Tlie mind of the artist 
IS hauntotl V too many equally decisive ideas in the 
wonta^ of his work that any oUier mind could grasp 

DiearraiigrinentiaiiJl 
the co-oi^nations an all ronnooted with it. It is a law 

able to free himself 
of turning out bod work, and con- 
seqiienUy of injuring hu own pnrwonality ^ 

“rii 'sLm •* 
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1. De la Proprift^ des CEacres Architecture. 

Happort de M. (ieoKOEd Habmand. 

[Iterrict^ too laU for traiutaiion.] 

Ij» limit do pfopri^‘tf artistiquo oat pour rartiiito plu» 
portionlH-'romcat lo droit do reproduirr rinuTte qu’il a 
con^ne et de la rendro puMiquo. A co droit qui oat Tun 
doa pnnoipaux ^lomenta du ilroit rlo pmprM^ti artiatiquo, 
a’ajoutcnt difl^ronta autroa droita, oomroe lo droit do 
cbMdor si I'ceuvro flora publico on cntlor cm on portie, k 
fiuollc t^poque et ausai moyonnant quelle remuneration 
lauteur en autoriaora La nqiroduption Ptf dos tiors. 

Enfin. I'auteur a seul le droit de dwider quellca modi* 
ticatiiMW. corrections ou romaniomentH pent aubir r®uvTo 
Uont il cat raulcui. 

L'aiitcur a le droit ain»i de ckScidor at rieiirre qu'il a 
erWo aora Ngnec, et a'il la aignera de aon nom ou d’un 
paeudunyme. Peraonne, flana wm oonsentement, no pout 
modifier ces divei>ea ronditiona de la puWication de aon 
leuvre. 

Timm c<m droita dunt on conatate depuia un si^le 
rexiatence n^avaient |»ai» joaqo'i cea dctrui nw annisia de 
aourcofl joridiquea tr^a nettement diitennin^ea ; en equite 
Ton aentait Wen ejue toatea c« affirmationa du droit de 
I'anteur 6taicnt judirieosca, la vraie raison juiMique n’a 
i4e iWtnrminw quo lor»<|u’ait a d^gage ce quo Ton appello 
** I** Droit Moral/’ 

Lc Droit Moral do I'autonr repoae lur la ivs|xinsAbiUt^ 
qii’il nrond. ajant erW Tajuvro, do e’en afiirnior I’auleur: 
en <!cWnge. il d'oxpoeo autant aux eritiquea dee autrm 
artistee, see paim. cl du public qn’i leata «offoe. 

Le corolbure do cette responeabiUtn et do octte aflir* 
mation do erfateur est quo, soul, il a lo droit do signer 
I’cruvni, ct quo peraonno no pout porter atteinte k sa 
signature^ pas {dim qu’4 rcouvre. 

A fdus forte raiaon. a-t-il eeui droit aux honoraiic* uu 
remun^ations quo Ice tiers peuvent donnrr pour Jouir 
de I’leuvrr ou en oldcnir dw reprodurtioon. 

Cos pnneipes eont communs k tous Ice artiNtee, aux 
UffiMinaleurs. aux peintmi et aux aculptenr*. 

Ceux-ei jouiae^nt depuis longtcropa de roxemico dc 
Irum droita d’sutour d’une manii rr infimmenl ctcmluc, 

H importo oasontielloment aux arrhitectea de Won eo 
penuadcr qu’ila no demandent quo ce dont joutment 
d^ja lea pcintim, aculpteun ou doannateura. 

B Qucllm aeront, partiruliircmeol jtour rarchiteclc, los 
cona^uencos do la protection artistiquo ? 
j lie* Toici en quelquea lignes: 

Tout d'abord raecbitccte manifesto sea ideea ilana un 
onoombic do dawina «t do plana, coupw, Mirations, 
details dee fafadea extericurea ct intMicuroa, d^UiU 
d^^atifs et antra on g^n^ral. enaemUo uuc cx* 
primemna k I’aidc do oee roofs: fra Dpawm a AfrAi/rtiwf. 

Lr* desiaina d’architocturo conatituenl la premiere 
manifealation dc I’idio de rarehitecture, Tonyiart/ dr 
rtrmvrt. l/arehitcctc a droit de signer cot rm^mWr do 
deasina. 

l/arehitoeto oat inaitre do puWiiT, qnand il lui con- 
vient. r<euvre qu’il a In»c6e, 

n a liroit do la rcprwluiro |Mir l« prooMl^a qu’il lui 
eonvioflt de ehoiair. et de la mantero qu’il renkeniL 

L’ox6catioa de deasina d’arehiteuture aous la fnrmo 
d’un idifioe ^IcrA aur lo temun eat un dea modes de 
roprodootion dca dcHsins d’afchitocture. ^ 

Xnl no peutjrcprodiiiro rteuvre sans rassontirooni do 

I'aateur. ^ . . . . , 

I/arehitecte cat maltro do determiner lea honoraira 
qu’d lui conrient de fixer, pour conaenUr k la reproduc¬ 
tion dr aon iBurTe. 

Fauf stipulation coolmire. rarehitectc, en donnant 


aon conacnlcnicnt. m* concise le droit qur pour une aoulu 
mproduction do son leuvrt*. 

Nul ne peut appqrter. anns rasatuitiment de rauteur, 
des eoiToctiona. modifications ou remaniementa k rnHivre 
ortginale ou aux nqimJiu'tiona consenties (nr Tauteur. 

n eat preaquo constant quo lea legislations, qui ont 
organist la pronri^t^ litteraire ou artiatique, concrdent 
pour un tempi determine, qui le plus aouvent oouiprenil 
la rte do rautonr et une p/riodo de 30. o(> ou 8U ana 
apr^s sa mort, lo monopulo do propriiite artistique- 

Pomlant la duroe do rotto pmodc. rautour. puia apres 
lui SOS h^ritiers ou sos ceeaionnaireB, ont scula lo droit do 
publicr, do reproduiro roDuvre. 

En examinant attontiroment lea elements du Droit 
MonU. on a rito constaW quo lea Mritieni n’araiciit poa 
ahsWumcnt autant do droits quo Tauteur sur I’murre. 

Lea hMiticfsne pciivont d6tniiro I'leuvrc, ou la modifier 
dans dm conditions inrath^tiquos. Ds no pourraient pas 
non plus so refuser syst^matiquement k admottre quo 
I’leuvre a produito par I’auteur. 

ri/areafiba f tUfmaiiomaie dr Btrmt. 

I’nr Convenfion IntcmaUonale, sign^c k Bcmc en 1880, 
unit pour la iirotcctiun de la pronri^ti artistiquo un 
nnmbro com^idCTable flm Atata du globe: co sont TAIle- 
magne; la Belgique; lo Donemark; rKspogne; la 
France, I'Alg^rio et Im colonim: la (irandc-Bretagne, avoc 
SOB oolonioa ot posaoflaiotm ; Haiti ; Tltalie; lo Japon ; 
lo Loxembourg ; Monaco ; Mont^n^gro ; U Norvege ; la 
Su’de ; La Suisao ; la Tiinisie. 

L’Union intemationalo pioduira un jour ce n-siiltat 
admirable d'une unification doa legislations sur la pro- 
pri^t^ artistiquo. 

Vonr. 

Le VII' Coogr.-s International dm Architoctoa, r6uni 
k Lontiitss en lOOfi t 

RapiR'Iont. d‘uno pari, los tcoux Mnis dopuis vingt- 
htiii ans dans lea (Vmgrfs Intemstinnaux dm 
Arrhitoctes ot do la IVopriet^ Artistiquo. ainsi que 
dana lea I'lsigrm Intemationaux de IMsaociation 
Litt^'raire et Artistiquo Intomutionale, et notam- 
ment 4 .Madrid m 10(J4 ; et rappcloiit d’autre (tart k* 
Protocolo tie cloturo do la Conference dinlnmatiouc 
tenue k Paris rn 1890, lequel oonsacre K> (irinci(te 
dit la protection complctedm opuvread’Arehitecture, 

Ra()iielant entln la lot ospognulr tk« 1870 et la toi 
fran^aiso dc 1902, leaqueilos prettegent ex(ircss^- 
men! les a*uvres d’arehit«?tuTr, 

Eat d'aris: 

l“. Qm Ics rlmsins d’architecturc com(irenm*nt Ics 
dmrina des fa^sdes oxt^ricura et intMieurra, Im 
plans, coupo ct ^Uration. ei citnstiturnt la (trr- 
nik'rv manifrstation de la ()onsM« do rarrhitecte et 
I’reuvro d’arebitecture; 

2'. Quo I'Mitice n’mt qii’une re{troducUon, sur lo 
terrain, des dmsins d’arehilecture ; 

Et renouTeUe lc veeu que los reuvra d’areliitrcturc 
sitient (irot^fM>s dans tontes los legislations ci dona 
toutm Im eonrentiotts intematiuoaloa, 4 I’rgal de 
toutos les autros ucuvra artiatiques. 

Resolutions of the Coogreas. 

(ill The OwsEftsiin* or AEfiimtcn’ I>K.imxiia. 

.Vfter the miding of Mr.Statham’s Pa(trr theClioirman 
ruM. in defenmee tu the o(iininn of a majority of Ihn 
Mfwting. that Ibe question of thn rtameTMlUp of architects* 
drawings ahmild fa^ treated os distinct from that «tf artistic 
coi^ebt. ami that the two questiems should Iw diacuMted 
ami voted u(ton separately. 

i n 
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Mr. Htatiiam's rMolution.Miiot out on {lAfto xxiv, hxvinfi 
lM*ca iMJCundrd I>t Mr. E. W. HudMii, was cvcntUiiUv 
withdrawn, tof^lfier with an amondmcnt by Mr. G. A. 1^. 
Middloton, aecoodiHl 1^ .Mr. A. N. I*rentice, in favour of 
tho followinx moved by Mr. A. H. Ke«ey, aocooflrd by 
Mr. W. H. .Atkin-Bony, and adopted by* the Meotin^r— 
vix.— 

That (Am CoayreM i$ of opiai^ that th* arehUtft m 
fmpUrtftd to produet a buUdinf/, ami that all drawing* 
and pap^t prepared 6y him to that end are wa- 
douUedIg his propertg. 

Bwidra the morera and DecondcK above mentioned, the 
diacuKHion wa« contributed to liy M. fiarnuintl (France). 
Dr. I!. Muthmiua (Germany), Mr. Walter RcnuI (Tranavaal), 
and Mr. E. \V, Fritehley (India). 

(6) .Anmmc Cornuimr. 

The smbject waa diHcuased by .MM. Paliki Sal vat (.Spain) 
and Geor^gra Harmand (France), and on the motion of the 
Utter, oeconded by Mr. H. Kemey, the Mt<cting 
roaoUed that— 

This Hetmth Intematumal Congress of Arrhiieets 
assembled at Ijmdon in IKOC, Recalling «a the one 
hand the resolutions passed during the past tteenig- 


eight pears bp the Internatitmal Congress of Arrhi* 
teets and the Iniemationed Congress of .-Irf^ie Cnpp^ 
right, as uWf as bp the International Congresses of 
the Assoeiatom IMt^raire et .-4rf«40'<7a< IntematUmale, 
mdahlp at Madrid in 1904 ; RernUing, on the other 
hand, the “ Protocole de Cloture ” of the Dipbrnatie 
Conference held at Paris in 1896, which upholds the 
principle of onnplrie protection of works of arch!~ 
terture ; Recalling, finallp, the Spanish late of 1870 
and the French law of 1002, both of trhick erpresslp 
protect works of architecture : 

This Congress is of opinion : 

1. That architectural designs eomprije designs of farces, 

exterior and interior, together triih the plans, sections, 
and elevations, and thep o/nstitnte the first mani¬ 
festation of the architect's idea and the. uwk of 
architecture. 

2. That the building is but a reproduction, on the site, of 

the orrAAeciani/ drawings. 

.Ind this Congress renews the resolution that works of 
architecture be prrdected in all legisla/ipe enactments 
and in all international rvnvemtiuns equallp with 
exxrp other kind of artistic work. 


SuiUBCT III.-STEEL AND REINFOUCED-CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 

( а ) The Geneilvl Aspect of the Sciuect. 

(б) With Special Reference to iEsruRTic .tND Hvoienic CostHDERjinoxs is the Case or 

X'BRY Hi«H RpILIH.NGS. 

Chairmen : Menra. Frank Milos Day (Unitud State*) iiiiJ J. 4. Caluwaoni (Bolgiani). 

Hon. Secretaries: Mesars. Uapiaanla-Rixxo (Italy) and F. N. Jackiion (Englj^d). 


1. By the Joist Rkinfokced Coxcukte 
Committee. 

TIio great and inerraoing uoe of reinforced concrete in 
buildinga and other structurea, and the need of having 
acme authoritative pronouncement on the proper condi¬ 
tions of its uoe. have IckI the Royal Institute of Britisli 
Architects, aith the co-operation of otlier bodica, to 
apmiul a Committee to enquire into the subject. 

The Membnnt of the Committee ore as folknrs: 
Xominaied bp the Ropal Institute of British Architects .— 
Sir Henry Tanner. H.M. Office of Work*; Professor 
W. C. Unwin. LUD.. F.R.a ; Charles F. Mawh. M.Inst. 
C.E. ; A- T. Walmialry, M.Inat.G.PI.; Max Clarke. 
F.R.I.B.A.; William Dunn, F.R.I.B..4.; H. D. Searkw- 
Wood. F.R.I.B..\, ; Colonel F. Winn, Ute R.E. 

Xionimated bp the War Office. —Colonel C. B. Mavne. 
R.E., Aaidat. Director of Fortificatiocu and Works, War 
Office; Alajor E. M. Paul. RE.. AmoalnsU^E., 
Instructor in Cenatrnotion, 8ch^ of Military Engineering. 
Clutham. 

Xtjmimated bp the Incorporated Assneiatkm of Municipal 
and Ctmntp Engineers. —A. K, (‘ollins, M.Inst.C.K. ; 
J. W. C’oekrill. M-Iiwt.C!.E. 

A’cMainoInf by the Dietriet Svrvepnrs' .Aaeociafum .— 
E, Dru I>runr. F.R.I.B.A.; T. H. Watson. F.R.I.B.A. 

Xominated bp the InMitmle of Bnildere, —Benjamin I. 
Greenwood ; Frank May, J.P. 


Tlie Committee has apfMiinted Sir Henry Tanner aa 
Chairman, Profesaur Unwin and CoL. Maync oa Vico- 
Otairmen, and Mr. H. D. SearUs-Wood as lum. .Secretary. 

It has ap|ieared dcairable to the R^jyal Iiwtitnte tlial 
s<imi? statement be made before the International Congress 
of Architecta in London as to the general scope and aim 
of the Committee, and the ftdlowing outline is made 
with their apnroval: 

The aim of the Committee's deliberations is to [irenare 
a re]Kirt. stating their recommendations and cundusions 
aa to; 

1. Wliat drawings and rlctails should bo |ircparod 
before work is cummeuccd. 

2. The nature of the materials wliich may be employed, 
and the standards to which those should comply ; i.e. 

(а) The metal in rrinfaroenient. 

(б) The matrix 
(e) The rand. 


(^Water. ^ ^ 

3. What are the proportions for conoreto to be used 
in niucreot rases 

4. How %hc ingredients for concrete ore to be mixed 
and deposited on the work. 

5. riw distancca to be allowed between tlie reinforcing 
barn what covering of concrete is necessary. 

necessary in the dewign and 
orecUon of oontcnng and false work, and bow long the 
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whulc of pdirtiQJi? of centering and false ^vtvk aljouM 
romuin in pcsirioiL 

7i 'HiiO mtee which shunld. be Luted in doterxnialag 
dip rimLomious of ihe aoveral poria lUH.'eseary for Awuri^. 
and what aafp AhinJfJ bo ultowe^ 

8. 'llm supoTf^j^iOa rnwasfmry luid thn 4ipeeial ffialteni 
to wlikL it i^otHiUl be directed 

0. llio firr^rcffistii^ prupcrlir$ of teiilforcptl concretp. 

lU. [te adaptahlUty for atructiuira whore rcaintanoB 
to Iti^iiid pnsKtiio is eMoatiol* atuI wluit ifpccml prtoauliana 
maty be imviaiiUa Under these conditions. 

11. VSlint uv tfiP neoBasory ooiiditioiiit for its pet- 
niaiunico t rerietanm to nutiog of nictal, dieintegralioii 
of eoewrote or udocta of vihratfan. 

12. ITio testing of the piatoriaig omplo^'oii am] of the 
llnialieil aLruclofvt>, 

J3;, \Miat proTisjona arc desirable in BiEilcling laws or 
t^vominent nrgulnttunii relating to Injiklinge and other strue' 
tuTCfl, so fevr an tticso nfrunt tlie tiso of rcinfurccd coDorote, 

The Cenmrutteo having bosn recently constitated, ojid 
only two rnflctjiiga haviog been bold, no eoueludiona 
liave bofm nrriTcd at, and nieiubera of the CbaerrM anj 
invited to 6ead ouiuiituulcntiDtiflt cither the rvaidts of 
experimonta or other iiftforuintion or iuggestions Ihnt 
uiay be of ties. 

■2, Ferro-CotterH^ Cof\':tntcfionM 
By UKN'JiT Aua.'hik. 

So much baa been written during the LbhI four or fii’c 
yeatH ujion tho niioof concrete and nteel in ccmliittatjon tfiAt 
ihute in practical It nctJiing new to bo aaid who 

have ytuUiod the 'litefAtuJrc' of the vahjeot will firobabty 
bnvo bcjen struck with tbo nombor of difFcnmt temia 
used to this mod# of construe tion. '* B^ton anud,^’' 

and the Euglinh cfjnivalent, " armoured ocumrete/' arc 
|M;rhaps the IcaJit ppprojiriate. concrete” 

givcft nudtia prominence to one t-koient to the total 
cxclnricm of die other; " cuncnitc-Btcel is leea open 
to objection. Init the wribir prcleiw tlie toim ” ferro- 
concrote" as bemg BcIf-mcjifanatofT of tlic intimate 
combimition bcitwiwn tliii two materials, the inaic Import- 
ent pjic ccuning ftrut. A snperticiAl uriticiafn might 
alirgu that fxrruM b irom and tnerDiuTK' not pppbrablv to 
steel, but Steel iff gcnericnlly iron* and thn tt'rru bi lljfTO- 
(ore ijuite appropriate. 

In early ocsigna no jiroviirf^m whatever was imidp tu 
mist dm shaoring which were either ovctIquIomI 

or Ignoinyd, and it in Interesting to otiiw.'rrn tbo gradual 
recognition thewi (rtreeaen cbtaiucd ui dip handti of the 
designers, until lu iceent cccetmcticn (hey rveuivo nearlr 
ofi much cuiuddemtiou as what anj calUvl tho ” direct 
stetwaus of teUHioti and eomptr^wion, nie impcriaiicc 
of considering fihear was bnmgbt pmniinontJv luider 
notice by the faJluro of cxpiirimcrLtal iii?njQia U'bteh liad 
no Bprejiu rcoTbioD for nscclLng dm shear Atri'^ loivartte 
tbu ciula, wlit-m rd t^umo Jl in gfvateat. Various metbodfl 
arc cmfiloyod in the ilifTcicnt syatomfx but the Knhn 
trussed lair secnis iM'f titiariy' Kiiiiable, thr iiu on either 
side of the core living left attachi d throughout Lhp miJclIc 
purliun wht'fp ihr (etidoTi is gR-atest, and erporalcd 
and: bent upwards toworthf tbo ends to take the dtearwbi^ 
the tenriuii im iBLJtt- 

HiQ i^uipslion of adheeJen lictwccu the ironcicte and 
the Btwl at OHO time eAuseiJ tome tmxbty. It ima 
naturally supuciaed that with inCteaao of tL'inperaturD 
the atee) wuuM expand mem than thc' toueivtr, tuid it 
was thought ihnl thk wonbl be anflicinnt to lUipAlr, if 
iKit. to dt-itroT, otiy odbeaiiim that might be cithiwwiec 
ol^tainaUc. As a matter of font die llnpar chaDge for 


a gtten viiLriation of temperaturD is about IfT per cent, 
leas for cuncrelc tlmn for atecL, but w-bnn. the actual 
ojic cDmimrod the diflcrcnoo is vnry tHifiog. 
T^ing the run|[m of lenijieratwr between cnmnier and 
winter as seventy degrees FolirBubeit, the clinngo of 
length ill JIX) fm-L produced Ijy thin voriatlcm of tempera- 
litm will bo for atceJ 0‘^0 iooh and foropnerete D 4IM ineh, 
[he diifcrcmx^ lictween the two nialciiola lit a length 
rj one foot being lc« tbozi a thonsandth of an Imdi. 

Widi equal caio in mixing thn conl:^t^te die ndhi.'^iDri 
varies w|tb ihu coiiditiou of tW Aurfafo of the steel. 
When eoatoci with tod oxide p4iiiii it b extremely Hlight, 
and ev-pn a IntuniinOun jiamt nidiiccc the ndlicsiuii below 
tliaL due to a ehwi unpnqjnrcd surface. It m, ho^erer, 
foond that the bmt adhi?sion ocenrs wlmn the fitcvl la 
ruKlcd all ever befure liciug embedded in I be conrn'tc, 
Til is appedOw to lie d ue in dm formation of nomc cbemipal 
com pound, or salt of iron and lime, which nmy not lie 
dctriinnntai in tho aL«euco of further moistur#, but dm 
final reonlt is doubtful in such rodcs as rnf^^rvoir wa1l», 
tonhs, and dams. Painting the aieclwark otct with 
ccmuiit wash is a siLople uictiiod tif oomnicncing the 
contact, und diU would a®i'fu to ptovent further runtin^iT 
on the iirincipEc of the pdl of Uniownter into which the 
Sheflicld jipindcm dip their amidl-goods to losist iho 
tcndcoey to rust when left aiet, 

I^fcAsor Bsu.>«eliinger fuund dm ultimate odboiiion to W 
from 560 to 6fi8 lb, per aqnarr inch, but Jlr. J. S. Costigan 
found it not to excved 65 lb. per aqunre inch. Frubably 
ill the funner case it was measured by the leaiBiAuee 
of n rod in widulrawol, And Lu the latter by tiw in^ertinn 
of small pletvs in a hriciuetto. Atony rate it is not sate to 
rvi'knu upon moc? than 50 Ui. [ler square inch as a working 
load for adhciiiou. Allowing 10,000 ib. per scuam inch os 
tho working load go sWl, the cmtiodded InngU] that would 
niakc tlie slrength and odhbaioa. equal wuulcl be 10,000 
timee the aoctiDnik] area cd atccil in oqunra jnrbi* divided 
by fifty tmma the surfaco {Lfm par inch in length, or 
tirieily 5ai n-^t ; ho that a quiirtcr-iaah aquare bar 
riubeddcd ter a length of twenty inchea would be cqunJIv 
strong agniiist tL>arijig nr dipping, and HimiLoily a Dnc-incn 
sqnora bar W'ould need to be embedded for a length of 
ei^ly incluw. llaTu nm many dMcient oangtructicKOA 
In which thte fact tuny be of tmportoiuvi for InalaucT, 
tn a shnplc beam, if the spun Is teas thou twice tho Dbotv 
letigtiiB, there will be a tendency for the red to draw 
heftN? the teiiidle atrangth is utilised, unlc^ the tmda aro 
turned up to form deati. In thn edge of a circular 
terro-ooncrcte tank, instead of overlapping the imda of 
the rods, for which tlie abovotlistanee would E# a minimum, 
it would cityiriy l» tnnie eocmomical to turn up tho cmJ# 
and dip A veUldi link over them. Tbero an KFvoial 
apcdoJly prepared ban giving greater reatstance to with- 
nniwol, /.[/. ihe Rauaonie twiited bar, the square 
nigaied L^, ozkI the Columblai] bar, whiicli joUon for 
vfiictencr upon Ita large Burfaeo area comport wfUi ite 
B(-cticiiui]l aroq^ but plain rods which Van be obtaLued 
every when' should lie Hiteptod wIionvTor poodble, on 
the Kcoro if oconomy and avoidance of delay. 

Ferte-concrete does ooi at hrat sight lend Itself feadjiy 
to orcliitertural olfeot; llm worchausofl and coal etorra 
axutniiDted of it can hordlv be called vidons of beauty, 
but Aonii.> of ihe recent arched Iiridgw liave a decl<h.'dly 
picadng effect, and wheti ihe adaptahility of the com¬ 
pound material liocomxiB better known wo may con- 
TEiIrvitLy look forward to tho expmdon of taste as w'cll 
iiA utility in Ibc rfwigiw, 

Pcrhajia the greeteot deportum from extsting models 
occuiT ui the cunstriJcUiau nf kTro^ciuaratei retaining 
wnlls. Hitherto wo Imvo tooked uikhi wroight u the 
cwAtial dement of nich walls, and atahEhty has been 
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Mcarcd by leaning thui v'etgbt againet the bank of earth 
to be BupportML We aro now conirooted with a new t 3 rpe 
in which added weight boars no part: tho only weignt 
emptoyed is that of tho earth itnetf. Tho construction 
consists of a akin of ootKrrete rcinforood with steel rods, 
securely and continuously attachofl to a nmilar base 
and forming with it two Bides of a triangle. The face 
wall is then kept in position l»y ro^ protected by concreto. 
tydng the inner edge of tho base at interrals to Uio face 
at one or more points of tho height. It does not follow 
that because the oentn* of effort of the thrust occurs at 
oi>o-third of the bciglit tliat that is tlic proncr place for 
the connection to he made; it would be if trie wall were 
disconnected at the Ixittom, but being firmly N*carDd 
there the pc^t of attaclimont ahould onrtainly be higher 
than ono-third. If tho stiffnats throughout the height 
be uniform the point of attachment should be about 
68 per Mnt. of Uio heighU There are some other rather 
nice points of calculation about theee walla which tho 
writer does not propose to go into now; he would only 
nl out that, aport from sUeng^ the stability is obtained 
the weight of earth resting on the base. OtlMir 
exaroplm of those walls have reinforced counterforts 
six to nine inchen thick extending to tho whole height at 
tntcr\'aLi of eight to ten feet, in tho length, and otbem 
again have reinforced buttrvesee at siinilar intervals, 
ami in one case the writer has seen the base of the wall 
extended in the front instead of at the back, so as to 
react ly pressure at a oonsidemble leverage, but thiii 
nMtIiod does not appear to be so economical as that |in>- 
viouidy described. 

Lhf^ are, no doubt* many other uses to which ferro¬ 
concrete systems may bo applied. Engludimcn are na¬ 
turally conoervative: they like to feel that in their 
adoption of any now system they are not running too great 
a and a novel form of conKtruotion such as this 
muBt undoubtedly have aome failures, but. paraphrasing 
the old saying, the writer wonld urge that “nothing 
succeeds like failure." It is from failures that the grnatret 
knowledge of true principles con he obtained, and there¬ 
fore we should be gratefni to those pionecni who do 
venture to take risk, even at the sacrifice of some reputa¬ 
tion. 


3. Ilrin/orccd Concrete and Fire Protection, 
By E. P. GooDiticH, M.Am.Soe.C.K. 

In choosing tho subject of “ Reinforced Concrete and its 
Relation to Fire Proloction" the writer had in mind 
the dual conditions necesoaty to the greatest immunity 
from tire in Urge building coQstruction». |tarticularlV 
where such lias varied typos of oecaponcy. togetlier with 
correspondingly different manufacturing fire hazards. 

The requisites ore, first, the employment of the most 
incomliustible matcriahi and tlie assembling of these 
elements in such manner as will most effecti%‘ely limit 
tlie spread of fire ; sooondly, the equipment of the build¬ 
ing with such protective and extinguishing apparatus 
as a wklo exjwrietiee has dcUrmin^ most effective, 
Killirr of these oosentiols alone will accomplish a large 
measure of mHilts. but to oecure a maximum the com- 
hination is ncoessary. 

.An exemplificatiaa of such a oombinatioa is the tenant 
factory community being developed by tlie Bush Terminal 
(bm|iany of Brooklyn. N.Y., IJ.N.A., for which niinforDed 
concrete baa been adopted os the structural part of all 
bijildinga These fnetorins were especially designed to 
take auvanta^ of all insurance r^ulations. and thus 
secure the minimum insurance rates on buildiiigs and 
cixitents. 


Aosodationa of insurance companies in the United States 
have hod tlto effect of standardising reemirementa. AH 
the must im{Kirtant points thus dordoped were corefnllT 
considmed in the d^gn of tho Bush Factorios, which 
thus were provided with: 

Special fire walls. 

Special stair and elevator shafts. 

NVaterpruof flooM. 

.Antomatic fire doors. 

A complete sprinkler equipment. 

Windowrs of wire glass in metal frames, Ac. 

The reinforced ooncrete diwign was prepared with 
special core um to tho firo-reHuiting qualities of the struc¬ 
ture. .A “ unit system of reirdurrement was devisrel, 
which proved effective and economical, not liable to 
derangc’mciit during construction, and especially advan¬ 
tageous Iwcause allowing of the use of special fire-rvsivting 
materials at points of greatest danger. The (H>luinns. 
even though built of concrete, were fireproofed with 
cinder concrete shells, which served at the same rime 
as a vehicle for the steel reinforvemont and as a mould 
for the construction of the main body of tho column. 

The building now completed enjoys tlie lowest rate of 
fire insurance, both as to structure and contents, nooorded 
any limilar risk. 

4. By Profesaor Louis Cloquet. (On behalf of the 
Contral Society of Architecture of Belgiuin.) 

[From //ir FrescA.j 
CONSTBUenVK WiIST Or VIEW. 

The old style edifice was characterised by tho separa¬ 
tion between two distinct parts, the walls and tho gable. 
There b a tack of sididaritv between the two. At tho 
|x>tnt where tho trusses of the frame rest upon the walls 
there b something like an articulation. The introduc¬ 
tion of the metallio frames has not at once remedied 
thb cliaracterisUo defect of buildings formed of stone 
walk and gables of wood. For a long time it was 
customary to combine trusses of iron similar to tbe 
wooden trusses. Tbe solution of the problem of the 
large halb only made a flecbtve step in advance when 
the centred trusses wore introduceo, which have their 
starting point on the ground, like tbe trusses of the Dion 
pattern. From that moment the solidarity hetaeen the 
vertical and the inclined parts was secured. However, 
it b only the tniases which cannot ho deformed. Tbe 
solidarity between tbe vertical and the inoUnod porta 
b not rralbed in the enclosing surfaces. 'Fbere b lack 
of bomogcncousness between the two ports of the building 
—that b to say, its skrioton or frame and ita wall Logic 
claims a more radical aolntion, which would eonsbi in 
cstablbhing solidarity not only between the uprights 
and the trusses, liut rather between tbe wall and tho 
roof. Thb b w^t the use of reinforced concrete enablos 
UN to realise. The side wall may c\'en disappear or be 
made one with the vault. The whole will snow almost 
uninterrupted surfaces on tho ootakle as well as on the 
uutde, with the absence of the encumbering internal 
protiudings of the frames. The new arrangement has, 
therefore, as a result to save the trusses, and only to 
maintnin a surrou^lng wall which supporU itself without 
any OMbtanoe. ^ow experience has wPwn that buildings 
conceived on this plan do not cost mure than those 
carrira out in tliick stone walk with metallic galtles, 
and that they are solid. 

If it b the question of a Iniilding with storetm the 
I concrete takes with oilvantage the 

place of the old systcnui. The most characterbtio 
consequence of the use of reinforrod concrete k Uie 
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hii]TTiTes8ion of the roof, u tho uppennoHt ceiling can be 
uara as a cover and constitute an inhabitable terrace. 
Tliia kind of constniotion lenda itM^f, moreover, to tho 
boldest rakea or overhanging struotuiva. 

This eyateni. if appli^ in a rational manner, is able 
to bring a change into the architectural forma. It 
simplifies the forms, it cattaea the cumbersome corn* 
{ilexitim of tho frames and floorings to disappear, it 
simpljr carrica out all tlm furrounding or separating 
surfaces. It makes disappear every distinction uetween 
tlie wall and tho roof. It introuuoea an architecture 
consiating of so clastic surrounding walls tliat these 
can be given auv dimensions t^uir^, according to tho 
BtMU'e it is useful to enclose. The habitations will take 
tm sliapes of uarallclupipedica terminated 1^ terraoee, 
ami the large iinildings with curved vaults with visible 
estrades. We most bo nropared to see sculptures and 
moulded relief work clisapprar and coloured orna¬ 
ments to prevail. A radical change in the internal 
and oxtemal forms of the boildings will bo tho ocmsc- 
riucnce ol the substitution of a concrete solid, homo- 
geniy>us stmeturo for our former architectonic organism. 
All the forms proper for a combination of marl^ out 
stOMw and covered over with plaator, wliich will hence¬ 
forth no longer be used, would here ho devoid of expres¬ 
sion and wsthotic value. Tlioy most be given up and 
other methods must be found. 

rnit JKsniKTic roixr or vikw. 

We have in mind three kinds of form: those of con- 
ivHiciice, those of sfrwetarv, and those of rxpreMttwn. 

Tho forms of convenience, bv w hich tlie building receives 
its complete usefulneas and a character in harmony with 
its dostinatioin, satisfies tho mind writhout causing pieasnro 
to tlie eye. Those forms of convenience wnich are. 
if not tlie most pleasing, at least the most excellent 
ran be cairird out U* pr^ectioo bj making use of the 
{irocosses, so eminently practical, of reinforced concrete. 

Tlie fcoms of expression are those by which tlie 
architect and bis assistants put their imaginaHon 
and tiictr soul into the Imildtng. in order to impart 
to it the eio()uenoe of a pleasant aspect The ideal is 
that they oh^ form an integral and inseparable part of 
tho structures. In the buildings constructed of reinforced 
eonezeto there ta little Rcotw for the artist's talent, 
espceislly tho sculptor's. Tiiorc remains luutlly any¬ 
thing except the superficial decoration by painting om 
some polyohromic, ceramic, or other adornments, but for 
tlie artists in colour a vast field is opened for their 
creations. 

The forms of structure, either real or fictitious, are Uie 
firinci pal ornament of tho huildings produced the 
old methods. They arc those organic ftwms which 
give life to the aspect of boildings with walls of marked 
out stones. 

In the old-fashioned ooooeptkm a building la to bo 
rompared with a living organism where we can distin- 
guisn a akelcton. various memhem, and a sort of muscular 
system. Reinforced concrete does not afford these ele¬ 
ments of interest and chann ; it leaves the impmuiion 
that the work has been carried out in too docilo a 
material, on which the sacrod labour of tho wtirkman 
and his traditional procemw have not left the traces of 
the noble struggle between tho artisan and matter. We 
do not find the same beauty in this work all cast in 
one block in a dead and dull coloured material, without 
apparatus, without organism, with which tho Ixst thing 
that can be done is to bide it beneath a superfiriiU 
decoration. 

In conclusion the new proccMca, economic and powerful 
as they an*, are prreious from the point of view of certain 


hold and complex accomplishments. They arc devoid 
of the charm of an artistic expression. Besidrs. economy 
is only a rotative law and of a secondary character, and 
the Isildness of the structure b not always riMfuired. 
A proceaa which ia firevalont from theee two |Mnnta of 
view does not impose itself to the excluition of the others. 
Recourse may be had to it for tho economic satufactiun 
of utilitarian projects, fur tho rvalisation of comfort, 
and for tho solution of liold prohlenu. Rut it will never 
eliminate from architectural {aai'Ure iIh* ntiMe and 
artistic combinations of masonry work in markiHl-out 
Stone'S. muuldc<l and sculptur^ of (nuncwnrki* In 
wood and in metal, uf siijier tructurcs with vaults, ke. 

5. Steel and lieinforced-Concrcte Construction. 
By JoAQUi.K B.iSHKooPA (Barccloiia). 

[/•’riiMi thr i’VrHc/li.] 

Building in nrinforced concrete does not aol\*o any new 
problem either in art or crmstruction ; it is a compoiiite 
building of stone and metallic materials by means of 
which, profiting by tho qualities of tlie two components, 
diffivultios are moru economically solved tluin could bo 
done with either of tlioni alone. 

Economy in tho use of reinforced concrotc doos not 
depend on tho low price of tho materials of which it is 
compoaod. which are comparatively dear, but on their 
accurate combination, which oUowa of the quantity beiiq; 
redneod. Economy consequently has a limit in the 
maximum coefficient ol ironwork and concrete. 

There is no reason why these coefficients, espei'ially 
that of tho concrete, should be higher tluui in homo¬ 
geneous constructions, for there are monv circumstonoee. 
all difficult to foresee, which may produce lower re^staiwcs 
than tlioso w'hioh have served as a ba^ in the coloula- 
tion; such as the quoUty of the cement, the nature and 
oize of the sand and gravcL and tho manipulation and use 
of the different matcriala. 

This consideratjon has produced various sj^mtems from 
which cement work has been almost oontplctely elimi¬ 
nated. or in which, at all events, it has not been taken into 
cunridofation in tho calculation ; it is thon considered os 
a simple exterior covering destined to protect Uio metal 
against agents which wo^d tend to destroy it, such as 
oxidation and fire. 

Necuritv reaches its maximum in these systems, but, 
on the ot^r hand, economy diminishes ; it may happen 
that this kind of masonry may become k« ooooomicsJ 
than other homogeneous kind^, such, for example, os 
brick laid with cement. 

In oountries where they have excellent brick wliich. 
acoording to on already old-estahliahed custom, they use 
in very reduced thicknosaea, either in tho parts wliich 
give support or in tho parts which ore supported (arches 
and horizontal iluurings). one might mtrouuce tho system 
of fortifying these oonstrucGons, thus obtaining a greater 
economy in homogcncuus maaunry work ami in fortified 
concrete work. 

In placw where construcUou in lirick does not meet 
the conditions required, tho use of fortified cement 
offers a teal and effective economy over all other systems 
of construction; on economy which should not be 
exaggerated whilst admitting ooeffidents of work very 
superior to those which expcricnee has found to bo absolutely 
sale. One can recommend such sywtenu in which the 
ironwork is adjusted to be able to rtwist all external force. 

With regard to the artistic point of view of the quow- 
tiun, reinforced concrete has no exclusive form ; on tlie 
contrary. like every eoncretion, it takes that which is 
given to it. The supporting element, covering an empty 
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Rpaoe^ nifty be a^raijfht (bwwuj ar emred feurch): this 
Itiagtlk of ’tli& futinor iff Knnp<vrnlivply rcatrictod; tho 
k'nglh of tli« tut lor ciui be muc h cxUioiltsIt ^ 
trwe m homoftcnwOB oultLat.ruotii)mL 

In tho fftxniy^lit foniit oh m tlio curved, the tbooTctirol 
liiuit of iviniarced concrelo TwjTiiirsi* on ncenunt of tho 
weight of the conorete tho uan of o greotor vclume 

of in>Tii ITS tJic iron work tfsim is rctiuLrcd in homogoneciuii 
motollk confftructiona. The K^litian or proportion 
lietween the iiniU of renistnnDO juid of weight is thirteen 
limes gevstor in oonicnt tlmn in ironr It foilovk-ii: that in 
proportion ns tlio Esbeoiule dLUK-Ttfdoiui of the wurJu in 
minforr^ roncniio nm inerciLHdt ho muBt the importruiCe 
of tho iron over tho comput bo itidtcftfled ahio, tntd in 
cooHcqucnce tho forms ihen Imvo the ciuiTiictcrjjtics of 
metalbo coiietnjL'tionjt, oa mny be noticoi in tho 
hridgcfu 

On the other liAin]. in nfthiloctorucr works, in whfeh 
it iff scutviy ever dt'sirwi to nltAin the niAitiniiim of 
potisihln dimotiftlans, the ortMic chnnirter mimt conic 
from the liiws, pmJoetionHt aihI colomtioa. With irgud 
to Uie first tho architect Cftn ohooso frociy without any 
rcetJietEon: thoKcomh wlmtovtir they rony \v —moulding^, 
onmmentai decomlions, —can niso Ixi obtained with 

t jiTH' and comptuwtirc econonsy, but witli tho drAw haek 
that for tljoir oxeccition ouo must Imvo rocourac to mould¬ 
ing, which IndiDatM a limitatioii of artistie cCTcct to which 
nrohitoclonifl art cannot bring itnolh With regard to 
enhuiT one cminut admit th r- only one, that of ccnien t; 
Ijiit^ on. the contrary', this inodcTTi oounmtti muMt 1 m 
trcAterJ oh the ajicionts treated il, that is to say., by 
covering It either altogolher or in. part wllh other 
oiatiorinh of sv'Luch the vairloil coUsnafioji permits of the 
desired effiiMt bnng ubtaiued, els oertam architoeis and 
engineers are aln'ady doing who havo succeeded in luiing 
fnrUfiwl cement in their noriw with a partieularly artiAtic 
dfeef. 

(h The Ui^c (if Jitinted Clttt/ Products in the 
PlreprimfiiHf/ ttf nnildinffit iti thr United 
Stiiies if sijjtpned^ 

By pKTtiH B. WsfiirT, F.A-LA, (Editor of Fire- 
fn'otf/ Mfvjttzhir, Chicago, thB.A,) 

Tim purpose ijf ihia paper is to treat of tho netutil u*m 
Tjf burruNl clay in building; eonfftmetion aoeoiding to llte 
firewnt praoticei in eonslrvotlng firepronf buiiding.^. tn 
the Uni led tllalrtl. 

ifiHtorirnlly hntnei] clay is the tnoat ftnekmt of building 
mfttedftlff, and uiitural elayii can be found alunMt evisry- 
w'iiBTO. Klndx uf clavff refoired to, Hefrutitaty elay.i 
mtwL useful, and genomlly within tlic reach of all. 

Muturid variation in rpinlitios of clays treated of, 
showing bfiiveraid atondanb of iiuality cannot lie imuu- 
toirH^d. IinpTO]wr olays ant often niicd, tlie rvsnit of 
igiuwnnec and waul of prinoipltt. 'llio Lost can Ire had 
wduits thi' dii^KiHit ion Li to [jay for tlioir full value. 

PropurticA of lairiiiMl lliv clay dosorlbod. Mt'lhods of 
EattfieationH PorLHiff terra ootta orul EMtuiporow terra 
cotta irTerrmid. CelluluT Irvra eotlo. 

Uuh dfttw from 1978, hut hod tsecn ust^i in form nf brick 
liner arrhrw from the iiitrodeCtinn of I bcanu in IR&Ik 
Flat hollow anehts? invenied in Frauoq by fiarciu hi IHftS. 
Sttnie used in ihn tTnited State* litH to tS78. 

Inventiotift Were numnniua front 1871^ to 1880, bnt few 
were pnuiticable ur lireught into uw. Invention af 
ffewer.piiio great impcstitft to manufiiutsrTt'. 

^^me ia at ill tho mcana of eheajreulng prodaoU Vnry 
few p.alont« now' iu force. 

Porous terra cot la first uimle at Chicago iu 1872- Kimt 


u^ed for roof^ and alUstwanlH fur protecting cost-irun 
Atanchluns at Chicago and illilwaukce. IdcthcTd doHvtibcd. 
Flat archoi of holluw porous terra dt>ttn iLsed in PattMit 
Office, \S’aabiiigto.u.r Uini^rrs tiud nsuf tnitiiieH protected 
with fsorona terra cotta at .Mjlwankoc and Waffhingtott. 

fiwieful interest in tho necessity uf fireproofing the 
iron cimstructj v[> mjjmlH'rs in builcfings w'oa first ohcit'ix] 
as ft result ol Invciiigatloiis of effEiot of fim liu. ineuru- 
Inistibld huildiugH [n tho Giicugo oDufiagratiun of IttTI, 
Unvit huildiiig revival iit Chicuieo in 188IJ cauoi^I 
dcmoml for fireproof atructuroti to ritpl occ oarlj or bulLdings. 
.High huildiugH wore dcmandc<| and I ho main prr>3»lutti 
to 1 k> solved was how to build them fireproof and light 
unnugh to atand on ihuiijo ohiy soil, which could only 
i^uatain 4,(K>i'! lb. to tho foot, Hijlvcd by tuaking 
llai fiour nrchoi very fight. Foiiiuhition fimhipm at veil 
by llrHl LLsIng Jruii rails In ooucroto with inereued olfsehiu 
Invention of grilie foundatioiu follcmicd, Stnidtural 
Btool I beams drat mailo in IkSo, nml vtoei for columns 
with ooroiiloto Htoel aketoton coDstnictiDn perfect ihI in 
1888. All atcvl in lLum ImiLdIngir wosi proiceted by ificH 
of various kiudii. .Several rnothuds fur building fioors 
and nxifj umpluyed. 

tlrili fqundationa on yielding mqeLs oro now Buperffe^lcd 
by caiwivtc pierH, built in ttibii, dowm to hard pan or rock, 
Tiio first fireproof t^n^ilory olBro buil^hug in Chi'cagn, 
hruptHjhd on modern metliud, lina alreody Ikkui nuncvcil 
to make room fot a larger nml more cxpetk^lvc ntrueture, 
dghtoeu HboriuH liigh, whiclr embodied oh tlie imivrovi'd 
TUcUiiodft of Krt:proofing used at the prueeot (fay. 

'Piln^ waUi>d liord hollow tiles have been superBoded hj 
thJcker-wAllad hollow pommi and BomiporotiA tilce fur 
all purposoEi, .Mitchine.miidc material only U used. 
Ltmifij of practicable thicknras discrlbed. 

UuMied clay fireproof matcriids uliiHsed uudar twn 
heoilH ; one of materinls used coaHtruetlv>Ei]y under preofiire. 
such a$ fioor firchfw and, oil othin' (Hi:h(W And partitions : 
the other comprisea all the faems u>ed fexr tho protection 
of the steel coiutmeEve members. 

Floor confftmetlon described in dciidl. Flat airhufk 
ff.inueTiy itsed on the side-proBiRiirD prinoiplo tiro now usetl 
on the end-poAiflure principle. 

[*rotuction nf soffila of I beams dracrila-yh Smive used 
for all forms of archca. Segment floor atches dcK'rib^. 
Compared with Hat archna, Flat terra.iwlta fioors with 
st-d-terislDn members described. The Johnson ffyatem. 
The tievloT system. The Xnhii 

Hollow-Ulo portUiiiiLi nn* diTcrlhod. Dcfecla in former 
mciliodti, and methcffU uf setting jiiid trimming deffcribcd- 
Partitions take tho place uf brick division wulis. (juder- 
writers' laboralorieH at Ukieogo referred to. Their great 
Atnmgtli to bear loads. 

Firciimofing constructive atud mcrnlkerH is next cuti- 
AidcmL Fircprtjofing iroti and stoc] ataiichions the mext 
imr^ant. Bdany mctliodn d»afil»d and illufftrat^, 
Ulrdtnr protjeotian is next divierilHd and iUnstrati-d. 
The OnaHtAvluo onluauve system " of Jire|.i 7 uol 1 ng 
with ficeolay tiioe dencribetL 31spcciall3' ndaptsd to 
ennatructlon nf domes ^ in mnnonthic j a liunliiakd 
oombinatiDn of flat ti1ie!i nnd oancroto 

Fireproofing in Ukti Pltpibujg Terminal Wandtoiiw 
d«crihed. Oonstmet ioit U on a similar i^irirwiplo to that 
of Ouaiiavina. 

CdiutrucUon of grnip-atarago tacks for “ nlcvatoni *' 
with hollow tile described. ITu? const ruction of ihi* 
old stylo of ehjvators with wood mid brick hina perfectod 
by Geo. H. Juluiffuii, and the mndem fineproof elevator 
pcncctod by hja ion, E. V. Johiiaon. 

^ IHfTiculty In euvering the sulijt^t iutrliigcntly in brief 
time givDfL SUitisticB Omitted. Mixlcm methods bavo 
proved to be Having muLhoda, 
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Comdtuvin .—Tlic Amrriron nyxtom U not iinnr»ct»ral)lo 
in anv otb«r country on account of coat. Kxperieaoe, 
w well w fabrication in large quantiUcv, will reduce coat, 
liigli pioe of labour in the United State* should naturally 
moke it more cxpcni(i%'o there than cbiewhere. Reduction 
in cost of tronaportation on important vconomic it«na. 
Tlie whole »ubJoct wpoctolly pi^nmt to the presemt 
occasion. Wo ore horo to loam os wl4I aa to teach each 
other at the oaino time; to contribute what wo know 
to the fund of information to bo hero accumulated fur 
the benctit of our brethren Uirmighout the world. 
[i//MJi/ra/ci/ Ity twtftrrauM phi/ca.J 

7. By (Iastos (Parin). 

[From the Frrnrh.] 

Summary. —^To turn up, steel and reinforced cement ore 
(kfitirR'd to Mse their use become Koneral. llioy ore tit 
to be eoMtly and oaoreniently nucd together with other 
niaterials, such aa Inirat clay and. abo\‘n all, mndstooc; 
and in thia way con bo formed a aabatantial body 
provideti witli aolidity and of a rmturo to omuro beauty, 
a tiuality not to Iw negleeted. 

.Moreorer, the urallii built by thia method oro excellent 
with regard to the health of the luhabitoata, in conae* 
f|uence of the atwonce of dual produced by sandatonc, 
an<l oa offering no lutrbountge to ditteoao germa. against 
which on incosaont war must be wogecL 

The advantages of thia particularly healthy kind of 
inatollation ore. above aU. to be apmeciated when it ia a 
({ueation of buildings to be used aa noapitols or refugee or 
Ml cheap lodging-huujiaa. 

In oooact|uenoe of the easy disinfection of the walla, 
the numtirr of dwelling placed one above the other in 
buildings of great height la considerably more free from 
inconveniences. 

CoHctueiftn ,—Steel ami reinforced concrete are materials 
with which it ia pomible to erect very high buildings and 
at the same time to reduce tite thickness ^ the parta, such 
aa walls and llniyra. Owing to the mechanical nature of 
these materials they are provided with resistance to com* 
prrminn and to bendmg. which render it poasiblo to gain 
useful sfmeeM with regani to the total space covered. 

Frt^m the plastic point of view they can form a body 
with the enamelled sandstone, forming walla w'hich have 
a pleasing effect to the observing eye. 

With regard to hygiene the auvontagea ore not inferior 
to those which may bo expected from enamels in oonau* 
ciuence of their delicacy of tone. The enamel of the 
flamed sandstone allovns the construction of walla which 
are impenrious to germs. Finally it produecs surround* 
ings whoso salubrity one cannot too highly extol. 

Solidity, economy of space, plastic Ixanty. aaluhrity. 
are thus four qualities product 1^ the use of them 
materials. 


H. By .\uousTiN Key (Parii). 

.M. Rev’s Paper, which arrived too late for translation, 
deals iMrtictiUrly with the value of reinforced concrete 
00 a mat*>fial for the economical conatnietion of artisans' 
dwellings. Overrmwding ap|Msars to he as much a vexed 
qurwtioii with the Frrneh aa it is with ouradvos. Takitw 
aa a letsis of calculation one room for two people. .M. 
Rev cstimotos that fWVYHl of the population of Paris, 
and over 4,U'lO,(Nk) for the whole of Franco, an* insufficiently 
housed. I hsrussiny rrroedies, M. Rey says:— 

Quant aux remKhw qui incumlwnt aux arrhitretes dana 
nutre 4lat aociaJ. ila sont d'ttn urdre tiiw ^levf. II faut 
qu'ila fawH'nt appel de pim en plus aux proeWA* «le con* 
strurtion quI tout co rrdiiisanl le prix do rvvient de 


rhaliitatinn, r^nisent srs fraia dVntri'tien. tVs* deux 
factcum intervirnnent au nit<mr litre dans la r^ducium dn 
hryrr du tnjrment pnpnlairt. 

ApKn bien des etudes et des tmvaux. nous sonimoa 
arrive dons cot ordn* d'ldfsai k puksMiiser reinfdoi 
rutionnel du riment armr oomme OMature pour lea tuaisons 
k Stages pour logementa fKipulaimu 

Nous avons rhonneur de vuua presenter uii projrt ty|)e 
dont kw lignea g^nerolm tris simfiics voua frront d’embko 
saiair IVcooonde. U*e8t aux logeimmts pour families 
iiomlireuaiw auxqticllca nous avons pen*k. 

(Vs logementa sont compose soil de quatre ehambnw 
habitablwct d'unecuisine—soil de einq chomlutw ot d’une 
cuisine. 

Sana decrire cos logenumto, dont los pUna doiuiont lea 
details de dispositions, disons qui* cea elmmlim* ont de 
12 k 15 mi'tma carr^ do surface et toujours 3 mitres net 
de hauteur—avoc Moirage vertical du i de la surface dea 
planchcnt. Ixw logementa de cinq chambmi ont uno 
chambre k couehrr centrale pour Ics parents formant 
separation entre la chjunbre dea fillcs pt colie d«« ganjuns, 
.Sana communication entre riles—et une chatnliro isuir 
lt*« petit* avoc large balcon pour loa jeux. I'ne solle k 
manger ct uno ciiiune. (‘es iogements sont pour famille 
dr six enfant*. 1 m li^menta do <|uatro ehninbre* sont 
ismr famillea de ({iiatre enfant* et evcntuelleroent einq. 
La lumHTC ct Fair sont largement rfpondu*. Aiirune 
cour intrrieuro—toiites les cour* largement sont reliiVs 
aux vniea piiltUques. I.a ventilation e*t transversale 
pour too* Im logement*. Im nscaliers sont en pteini’ 
lumiere et sont largement vcntil^. Ib sont aiusi le 
prolongemcnt tout naturel do la voio publique. 

L’ossature generale im ciment arm^ cat par potoaux 
Hupjiortant los nlanchers formant dalles, ayant sann |MMitn>* 
intermediairoa Ir* surface* dca chambmi. I.a suppression 
de tnug Im eomhies el hnir remplocement par des torruMOs 
m ciment ave«* cases formant n/eiioiri prives, attjw'h^ k 
chai}ue logement, constitue un perfoctioanemont dont 
I'AlIrtnagne nous a <lonn^ rexcm{He. I*** mum do rrfend 
on mofonnerio apparent sriib bo groupes entre oux ct 
furmrnt {linion contrr le ronkment g^n/tial des liatimcnta. 

Au rer.*oo-chauss^ sont di*po«M lea servieos g^nrranx 
comrouna: buanik*rir. s^hoir d'hiver. repossage. douehr*. 
bains, et cases pri>*ees pour Vfiiturca d'enfant, iMcyrlotU** 
et malleo, annci^ k eliaque logetiu*nt. 

Tous los mum extAricum sont creiix. VTois mum tin 
paiivre, ks moin* ck’perditeurs de rhaleur et de fralehmr, 
on en agglom^rfa, face ezterieure en brique rrcouiTant 
sans rxeeption toua k* potoaux en ciment arnk. enduit* 
au ciment cr^pi t^Tolkn et peint* k la chaux—cloison 
inkrieure en aggltimt'r^ <ki platrr, clianx et msebefer, 
scories ou autres (iroduita similatmi. 1 m cloisons do* 
logementa sont tmitiVa fie mt'-mr. Le* feni trvM montent 
au ras dm plafonda et arrivent k 0m.l50 du planclier. 
Mika Mint ealonifkw an ) do la surface dm planrhen dm 
pieeoa qu’clim f'clairent. 

Suivant le type do la chamlwo haliitable. modelo dfHit 
loa paroi*, mum ct plafonds sont exposes directement k la 
plcine lumkre. et d«mt nous avons expand Ira prituii|ic8 
au Congr'a International de la Tubrr^loae de 101)5— 
tuns tea potoaux oxtericum en cinu*nt aniM> sunt noWw 
dans lea pUoarda nknaic^ dans ehaquo fnice. Im 
poteaux int^rioura sont revetu* anx angle* do pit coa d'un 
tretllis metallique a’oppasant aux ftaaurm longitudinoka. 

Pour ks confluita do funii^. nou* (Mi avons foil uno 
ftnde spMak. Ia hauteur de rhatpie etage haliitable 
de planoher k nUncher extant dr 3m. LV), snit ;lin. do vide 
|»our ehaque etogr, nou* e«in*titiions noa ('ondnila en 
poterim curabi^ dans une oaaaturr exterirure en cimemt 
arm/ ayant d’un seui bloc 3m.l.V) de hauteur. l)e ce fait 
k Om.tjOt) au-dnoiua de cluuine foyer so tnnivc lo lieul joint 
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duipott^ twur rlrr vu oi visits do chft(|no rolonnc do tuyaux 
do fiitnA*. Nnttn avnoa aiiMi aMurr T^tanch^t*^ pour 
aifiMi dirr alMoluo dc cea condiiita, co qiii cat un prHoc* 
tionnemont dont on apprmrm rimportanco. 

Si nous i^*t(umoa‘4 on <{ucI')U 06 mots lea avantaf^ea do 
cettc m/^thodo do ronatniction noua diroos: 

Is* ctiuoni orme a«mro k un on-Moinble do IiatifocnU k 
^tAfm lino ind^orroabilit^ romarquahlo. 

L'humufi^ni^iU' do foaiaturo {{fticralo donne k tout mn 
Mjiiolotto un liotaonnoment intimr. Sans rouloir allor 
trop luin il n’eat pas tvim^rairo d’aflinner quo Im m^thodoa 
(‘ouramment oniploy^ {Xiur I’l'dincation do noa maieons 
k utagos aont |)lut^t dofi>ctumii«ia k act ogaid. 

Lea mat^riaux de petit ^chantillon constituant les 
iruvres rivm do noa I'dificea couranis—Ira planchoni 
n’ftant trop sou vent iiu’un aeacmhlage incoherent de 
mat^'riaux k dilatation an* plus variaMos—ipie neut rtm 
le chafnage dans son cnsemolo ot rancrago ? Uliuioire la 
irfuiMUi dll temps. 

9. Annoured Concrete Construction in 
Monu men tal A rch itreture. 

A Pafier on the above by Herr A. de Wiolemans^ Vienna) 
arriiod too late for translation and inclusion h<nt>. laat 
uill apfa'ar in Uk! C'<wnpf/-/{radM. 


Resolutions of the Congress. 

The folloiring membem took part in the disenvion 
MM. Augustin Roy (Prance), E. 0. Sachs, E, I*. Cioodrich 
(rnitod States), Max (larke. CL B. Post (Uniti*d States), 
A- W. Ruddle {Pctorliomu^), K. E. Harris {Manohoster), 
K- Warren, Ia>uui Clonaet (B<^nm). Henry .Adams, F. M. 
Day (United States)^ Edwin Seward (Cvditl), E. \V. 
Pri'tchioy (Bombay), and Ellis Maryland. 

On the motion of Mr. .Max (larko (London), secondixl 
by Mr. F. M. Day (United States), it waa resolved; 

Thai <Am CfmgrfM! ermridtrji U dwmtik that an in^irg 
fit made in thr dirtetirm of irkai faiturre Aaiv taktn 
jdocr in rtimforced eonrrde bniiding*, and a* to the 
eauMe of the faSHres. 

On the motion of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (Ixtndon), 
seconded by Mr. Edwin Seward ((^ardifD, it waa resolved : 

That thU Congre** i» of opinion that, mhere reinforeed 
eantrete i$ intended to be fire-rt^iding, the greateM 
possibte care thonid be taken as to the natnre of the 
aggregate and its size, and also as to the pnteetiem of 
the Meet. 


SUWKCT IV.—TIIK EDUCATION OF TOE PUBLIC IN AUCIIITECTUHE. 

Thursday Mominijf 19(A July.—Grafton Gallrrits. 

Chnirmrn : Sir Aston Webb, R.A. (F.nglandl; Herr Stiibben (Germany). 

Hon. Seeretaries t Mesars. A. G. Hzn Salm (Hollanil); AY. II. Mitchell (Ireland). 


1. By John Beia^bek, A.H.A., President RI.B.A., 
President Seventh International ('ongrens of 
.Architects, Ixiiidon 

Tlie fint step, as so often b the case, wilt bo for tho 
fiulilic to uoleam much that has been wrongly learnt. 
The sapentitions of antiquity and the "stylw" must 
1)0 exploded. It must Ite made plain that neither a 
smattering of archiootogy nor a superficial study of 
stylM affords o sound basb fur a critical judgment in 
matters of {moscnt-^lay architecture, which must be pre¬ 
sented to the oyea and ears of men aa a living art, founded 
upon past arliievementa, it is true, but instinot with a 
flower and vitality of its own. 

Neither b architecture merely a matter of a beautiful 
exterior ; Ibo importance of the ** plan ” of a building 
and of sound prinriplos of construction must lie pressed 
homo. In other words, nrrhiteclure b a scienco as widl 
as on art, a blending of the two in such a way that the 
firactioal knowledge of the buikler or enmneer b inter- 
nenetrated by the artbtic spirit, and maile without pre- 
judico or ksfis to suLsenro its idoals. 

lostructioo of a positive order will range itself under 
ihn three heads of Principles, Quolitiea, and Factors. 

Tho principlos of architecturo are tsro. Truth and 
Beauty. 

Truth re<|uirm that a building, both in ita entirety and 
in its severid parts, should never seem to bo other than 
it really b. 

This excludes all pretence of antiquity where no such 
claim exbta. 

It roouirea that a church should look like a church, a 
town-hsJl like a town-ball, and a fwivate mudcoce like a 
private restde.noc. 


An external shell of plaster over brick must not 
jiresent tho appearance of blocks of stone, nor a steel 
structure oasea on terra ooUa suggest soUd masonry. 

Good architecturo never dooeives the eye even for a 
moment. There must be no false suggestion as to ibe 
purpose or construction of the building, nor any hiding 
unoer one external feature that which b usually cxproMcd 
by another. 

The principle of truth, however, fimls its widest scofie 
in tho true use of materials. 

Every material has emential characterbtica of its own, 
mod therefore a proper place and purpose in building. 
There b a time and a use fur atooe and for each kind of 
■tone, for wood and for oacii kind of wood, and so on. 

To defy, neglcot, or rabuse the natunU qualities of 
materiob b not good orohitocture. These natural quali¬ 
ties will be mu^iy indicated under the bead of Factorm. 

Beauty b the second great architectural principle. Its 
elementa do nut admit of po|iuIar exprwition, lait the 
public may be Iraiood to recognise ita presence by tlm 
Appeal that it m a kfw to their imoginaUon and emoUomt. 
Too fact that beauty can be felt, but not (ordinarily) 
onalyaixL b of importance in the education of tho public, 
os tending to withdraw their attention from mechanical 
rules to the spirit that animatm and pervades, like a living 
thing, the highest arclutoctum. 

An appi^iation of beauty of form b less common than 
•u^ovptibihty to colour effects, and needs training and 
development 

qu^tka Uiat dbtingubh good work from bad may 
be classed as follows: 

•S/rra{^A.~It b not sufficient that a building be. In 
strong and secure ; it must look so; it must satbf j 
tho eye. 
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Tho nmy by exact mathematical calculation 

know that tbo condition* of secnrity ore amplr fulfilled, 
but the architect has to see to it that the woix prcscnta 
an appearance of atrenitth and aolidity. ’ The lari(er and 
huayier |iarta mu«t be bdow; every arch muiit have 
Muffident abutment or even a Ue-md oe well; eoUda 
when placed over voids must be strongly supported, and 
ao on. 

Methods of support and renistan . must be dear and 
wdl defined 

Granite in tho upper story of a half-timbered house 
may, as a matter of fact, be quite safe. Uit it sfcnat to 
threaten danger; place<l U>tow. it satisfies the eye with 
its impression of solidity. 

YUality. —Evidence of life nnd growth, most plainly 
illustrated in Gothic work, where the perpendicular lines 
rising lieavenward and clotlied (as it were) with luxuriant 
oniiunenl suggest tiu} life (d a tire or {ilant. 

It is vitality that gives ever fresh combinations and 
eflects from tbo same primary demenU. 

Rfj4mint. —^Thn limitation of means to on cn<l. the 
sitpprminn of all unnocesaary parts or details. 

\Vbatever be the nature of the boikling, there should 
be purpose, definite purpose, in every feature or ornament 

This may be illustrated under Uw bead of Proportional 
Ihvtsiuns (see Fmotan); but Lht* general prindple Is one 
which will bo readily grasped by the intelligent layman, 
to whom it will often suggest a lino for thought and 
inqui^. 

Uefittrmrni is impossible without restraint Init it 
indudus also parity ^ form and perfection of material. 

Everything must not only bo tlio host of its kind, but 
so suited to Its puqxsfo tut Nature will seem to have 
expmwiy liesignea it for that use and place. 

tiiness of ctftain materials anu forms for defined 
purposes and effects is sal>ject-matter for an important 
ehimter in the eduration of tho puldir. 

Itffosf . — Every loally good work is clothed, as it were, 
in on atmosphere of repose. Tlicro is a sense of power. 
Isit it is latent powTr; tltere is evulence of vitaUty. but 
it is restrained vitality. 

Effects too pronounced hurt tho eye ; ornament too 
profuse wearies both the eye and tho emotions. There 
must be no loud " or vtil^u* rlnmonts. 

(Imee . — A dignified seriousnewi of nnrpnse should be 
observed in tho appearance of all pultUe Imildings, but 
an expnvHioo of tm graceful courtcMles of life should not 
bn larking. Tn domestic buildings this dement of grace 
takes a more prominent plsrc. and assames a higher and 
more refinc<l form, oorrespooding to the tender seutinwnts 
of home life. 

Tbe public interest ought to he readily roused in this 
dirvetion. and a demancT created for a bettor class of 
small sulmrlMUi residence. 

lirrtuUh, —^Tho treatment of tho subject <u a tchnU in 
a simple grand manner, tho proper maming of tho several 
parts, the suixirdination of detml to tho larger forms of 
tho composition and to the twinging of the whole design 
into unity. 

An attempt may be made by illustration and com- 
fiarison to explain this somewlut technical term, that 
tho public grm’vally may he led to undoratand and appre¬ 
ciate this ([tiality of br^th. which is so conspicuous In 
every great architect itral work. 

Tbe right relation of tlic sovcral parts to one 
another and to tho wholo in point of aixe. 

It will be painted ont that there are different scales in 
architecture, as in mmde, and that tho vanring effects 
upon tho mind and heart are as powerful and distinct in 
tho one case as in the other. 

.Also that the scale should be appropriate to the cha¬ 


racter and purposo of tho building. A building of a 
monumental cnaractor or of groat puhlio importanoe 
should ho designed and built on a largo scale, each 
part and every moulding shonld be m a proportionate 
rise. 

FactarM ,—In dealing with factors—the means which 
the architect lias to his luuul. as it wore, for the attain¬ 
ment of his ends—it will be ncoewaxy to emphasise the 
fact that most, if not all, of these factors hare their 
origin in utility, and answer some practical need in tho 
ooostruotion or preservation of the building. 

To forget this primary purpose and use them as means 
of artistio embellishment is to sacrifice use and conveni¬ 
ence to artistic Mleals. and is not true architecture. 

Tbe public are quick to recognise tho importance of 
this in rrepeci of window and door openings, floor divisions, 
chimneys, &c., but ore apt to think of columns, pilasters, 
sills, h^l-mouldings, oonuces, and perhaps e%'fdi but- 
tmsea os decorative rather than useful, and to suppose 
that the architect liss a five lumd in the disposition of 
tliem. Education in tills matter will include instruction 
in tho primary use of purpose of tbe common architec¬ 
tural forms, and «rill give an insight into tlio difficulty 
of making thewo forms s erve the et^ of use and beauty 
at one ami tbo same lime. 

Such an insight—like propounding a problem—will go 
far to quicken interest. 

Tbe subject may be dealt with under the four heads 
of Proportion. Light and Shade, Solids and Voids, Balance 
and Symmetry. 

Pmpnrtvm.~CrriMn proportions ore pleasing to the 
o^. and effects of proportion are obtained by the relative 
size of different ports. 

The various ways in whi'‘h the eonstroctionol psrts 
and featum of a Iniilding may be utilised to obtain 
proportional divisions, both horizontal and perpendicniar, 
roiinit be described in detail. 

Light oad Shad *.—The advantage that may he token of 
effects of light and shade might abo he pointed out. 

Solids ami Void *.—The importance of a right adjust¬ 
ment of solids and voids, Iwth in respect id size and 
position, would come next. 

How carihr a false scale may be set up, and a Imilding 
made to look insignificant, by Iwoad sheets of plate glass 
in tlio wrindows. 

Balance and Symmetry .—^Tlieee give a very distinctive 
character to a bntlding. and aid in setting forth its special 
purpose. Tliere is or con he rhythm in architecture, os 
in verse, 

MateriaL —Tlio right use of the various kinds of material 
furnisbos an interesting and useful subject for public 
instruction. 

The general prindple hadng been laid down that 
every kind of material has its spedal characteristics, and 
should bo treated accordingly—in other words, that ita 
very best should be got out of it—a brief account of tbe 
natural qualities of tiie chief building materials (stone, 
wood, mrdal. bricks, plaster. Ao.) would follow. 

The following Icaoing thoughts are appended by way 
of illustration: 

Mlim stone and brick ore used in conjunction, the 
former should be aeoorded the more bonourelile parts— 
t.g., quoins, architravea to doors and windows, rills, 
cornic^ Ac. 

Granite, even if it could be carved for mouldings, should 
be used rather for strength and scdklity than for omammtal 
(eatorM. 

IVhcn the beauty of marble or wood is in its figure or 
colour, it is best exhibited in the form of slabs or panels ; 
if moulded, the forms shfiuld he large. 

Stone is granular, wood fibrous: earh has ita 

4c 
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appropriato fomui and moaldins*. sug^ratcd by the 
natural qaalidea of the materiiiL 

Wrougnt metal admits of the finer and more delicate 
formii, metal cast in roonldii naturally aesunung a more 
bulbous shape. Both kinds bare their apprr>|)riate 
ptaoe and effcctivo use. 

Well-known examples of wrought-iron and cast-iron 
gates and railingg aRord interesting illustrations. 

Tlie foregoing summair indicates the main lines along 
which the education of the public in matters architecture 
should be developed. 

Wliother in public lecturcM. or in articles published in 
liook-form. iilostratinos should be abundant. 

There ore signs of a wave of public interest in archi¬ 
tecture which ** taken at the flood ” may become per- 
monent and lead to great results. 

2. Ily T. 0. Jackron, R.A. 

Importance of the public lieing qualified to know good 
from liad in arrhitectnre, since they are the employers 
with whom it rests to ehooee the designs of mutlcm 
liuildings. 

Importance of architecUiro as the only neetwary art, 
and^ one that cannot be ermled like the others. 

Knowledge of arrliitecturR part of a liberal education. 

Arehitectnral works a main attraction to travellers at 
home and aliroad. Xcrertbeless very imjierfecUv nndrr- 
stood. 

Various methods of educating the public in arelUtecture 
oonsidrred. 

The literary method. The vast btbliogranhv of arrhi- 
tectnre. 

Lectares on arohiteeture. with iUnstratinns. 

Arclwolngical and arcliitectural societies, with their 
roeetingx and exennions. 

Tnade<|U^ of these means to qualify for a sound 
judgment in dealing with modem architecture, bccanso 
they deal with tlie subject mainly from the point of view 
of arohieology. 

Imagined rase of an arelueologist called upon to choose 
amcmg a set of competition d^gns. His standard of 
merit will Iw iNtserl on conformity to precedent and 
ancient example. 

Archt*ol(^ will never teach us to build up a new 
design sensiMy and lieantifully. 

Proper use of ancient examiile, tlmt of a tutor rather 
than a model. 

Arcbwological stnd^ of arrhi tecturo. tnoroover. only 
touches one side of it—tlie outside features of liygone 
styles, not thdr inma* masonablcnim. 

All styles in the past hare liecn ImummI on natural and 
social reasoos, ami mainly on oonstniotion, and their 
general form and features are such as have been snggested 
thereby and are exprasirs of it. 

Greater dignity of arohiteettmt regarded from this point 
of view. 

So long as we think the eseenoe of a style consists in 
iU outwim features we shall fail to understand the true 
nature of it. 

'Hils. however, is the case to-day. 

Arohitooture. whether ancient or modem, must be called 
upon to explain itself and give a reason for its dmjgn. 
and be judged by that, instead of by mere conformity to 
{irecedent. 

One effect of the false view of the subject is to teach 
that architecture is ornament applied to building. A 
fatal fallacv. 

Ilnsirabdity of reforming the course generally taken bv 
writers and Jeoturera in the direction atove reoommendecL 

Need of 'awakening imUie interest in modem wrork. 


It rests with arrhitects to show that our art is still alive, 
and not merely a dead langimge. 

After all. the liest means of iniucation is by the firodnc* 
tion of weU-dcsi|med baiUiings. Architects the best 
teaclieis, and real w'ork more edifying than books or 
lectures. 

3. On the Public Appreciation of Architecture, 

lly Abtuuk Hili., B.K., M.R.I.An 

Is>otarer on Architocture. Queen’s College, Cork. 

For the intelligent appreciation of any art or science 
some knowledge of timt art or science is itMlisponsable. 
It is not to be expected that tlw ordinary non-professional 
observer will take an interest in what lie does not under- 
stanfL To many tieo{ile a new Imiiding re{>re<sents 
notliing more tlum tne money it cost, that being the only 
scale they are ranalilo of applying to the object. 

The value of University training for prrifcarinnal pur¬ 
poses does not now need on argument; the principle lias 
lieon already adopted in eome of the modem iininrrKtUes 
of this country. But why should the leaching Ijc limited 
to pTofosKtonal students ? WTiy should not tlie history 
of orrhitecturc. taught by a [irofossional architect, he 
included as s branch of gm^ Iiistory available to 
students spoc^iain^ in history for the B.A. degroe T 

So\'cmI universities admit Iccturm on classic art and 
nirlueology, but the “ motlicr of all the arts " scarcely 
»*icquate treatment in lectures of Uiis kind. 
I\hy limit the subject to llio claasic period ? IJocs not 
archiU^tiro, token as a historical stndy. reflect the social 
conditions of a people in one century as wrll os in another ? 
Taken from its own standpoint as an art, how can on 
ortiatio sense bo better eulUvated or aoqnired tlian by a 
criti^ review of the best buildings of aU time that have 
Burviviod to the ptraent day ? 

Lsxrtuios on the history of arrhitcclune. showing its 
true l^is of evolution, delivered by trainM arehiteots, 
aiul with the preetige of tlio “ univendty,*' would excrcisn 
an important and Iwmrfirial influence on the publio 
appreciation of our art. For, in addition to the students 
who wrould take the university course, it may safely lie 
Msutnod that thrmi^ Iho medium id tlio CTniverrity 
Extension System, which is bound to follow the example 
of the parent univentity. leoturm would bo gi\cii and 
oonsiderablo interest aroused among a number of people 
in many |iar1s of the country. 

There can be no doubt tliat the criticism of those who 
have had Uio necessary training on which to form an 
opmjon would be a vaJiiable aid to tlie development of 
pjTO arehitecturo ihrtnigfaont the kingilom aiHl a slimu- 
^ architect and his client. 

TTm ta not the only way, Init perhaiM one way In 
which the ^blio may be brought to take more interwt in 
our pniiosmonal work. 


V. Lf.ixnkr, Architoct. 
Custodian of tlio Imperial and Hoyul C’entml 
Commission. 


anl? “ of the greatest Imporl- 

• Pfof««>onal class. The neglect 
iinnl gn j£?.t ' a interest in an'hitecture has an 

Rlondard, ami abo in 

m^I^e^m prvwnrvation of fine art 

matter ofiwtwent time luis become a 
matter of great importance; 
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I propoliv to coojttder thin questiun frum the foUowiug 
thrvo poinU of vicvr :— 

1 . Uliat is ih« atUtudo of the publio at thv prrsent 
time tovrsrds an'hitocturD ? 

1L Whore are Uic causes of this attitude to bo found T 

3. What are Uie means and methods at our disposal 
to bring about an improvoniejit in this state of affairs T 

find (^ttndion. 

'iho public of the prusent time generally siiuws a very 
lively interest for tlw art of {Hunting, that for {ilastio 
art is very much less univorsal. and with regard to archi* 
tecture the public shows almcnt no interest at all. 

Thi« scale of inlcnwtfxlnms is viry curious and very 
intirresting to follow ua. 

If vro watch the public in exhibitions of works of art, 
in the uiuMiunui, and on travel we shall arrive at the 
follomng rrsults: 'The interest in modem and in 
historical paintings is overj’whetu very* great aiul very 
genuine, 'ilie public is, as a rul ’. well i^onued, and is 
able to cx{)lain a great many {wints; it often forms 
rvnuirkably UKlepentlent oninions, and is wnerally right 
in apiuvciating value of individual {iroaiictjoiia. 

At the line art exhibitions aiwl in mneeums the |ml4ic 
gathers in groii{M round the pictun^s. It often shows a 
general interest, so that cv n works without any very 
striking features are tho objo;t of a minute examination. 
Now and tlien can also be found a very genuine inU^rent 
in small plastic objects, whereas those of large dimensions, 
if they uu not {loss completely unobserveo, are at lesst 
IIh« subject of only a quite su{Krflcial examination. Tim 
judgment of Uio layman alx>ut fdastic works of con* 
sidemUo dimensions is as a rule imeertain and timid. 
Only exhibitions of grouiw of {ihuttic artists of very 
great renown. sut?b as .Meunicr, Ac., seem to command a 
really lively interest. If wo go to the museums vro shall 
Hnd that the pubtie remains in boaitating oontempla* 
ti<Hi even in {ircsence of the masterpieces of the plastio 
art of antiquity, while it examinee with a lively intrrvwt 
even tho |tainUngB of inferior artista of tlio quattrocento. 
The public grtiet^v neglects visiting airhitoctural exhibi* 
tions, saying, ** Oil, we do not understand anytldng 
about it : there are nothing but {dans.'* In the moms sol 
aside for architecture we gi^oerally only meet witli membiTs 
of our own professiou. It is impossible to s|K>ak about 
an o{)inion of the pubUc on questions of nr hitecture ; 
fur veil if it «xptrMcw one. it will he found tlmt it ia 
never tho ex{irossion of an individual, but it will nesriy 
always be found tliat thl* opini<m lias been inlliimrrd by 
other persons. In spite ci all the uncertainty of tho 
publi - wiUi regard to styl»< ttl architretum, it always 
tries, howcrcjr, to make out the style of any |m tirular 
building; but the forming of an klearmhraritig the whole 
editice is never attempted. Here and ihero some details 
attract some attention, such as doorways, wimlows. 
gables, versmlas, Ac. I'nless Ids attention bo drawn to 
them Uiw non-initiated will paw without olwervatiun even 
before tlie most wondi*rfiil luasteriMcccM of architccturr. 
In ttw> case of hi»t<irical buildings tiio {irincifial interest is 
often caused by the antiquity of the monument. Ituild* 
ings in a state of ruin geninwily make a deeper tmprtaadon 
on tlm masses than Iniildings whkh are well {irrserved. 
In the case of the former the mind of the ob sc nreri 
is greatly indnenced by the {xx'tical imprewduns aiwl by 
the character which the ruins give to the landscafjc. 
With persuov who arc not architecto. but who possess a 
rece{>tive mind for objects of art, th'' interest they 
show will always centne on buildings of a |Tnre styfe 
in {irefervnee to those in which sovend epochs ore renre* 
seiilrd. But the layman will never be aUe to fouow 
the mal Mba of the composition. As a final rosult of our 


meditatiuns wo may safely say that tlie puldic ahoww an 
indifferent or at any rate a vmy timkl attitude with 
regard to architecture. 

Sreutui ^Moofum. 

Thu reasons fur this attitude ate the following:— 

1. Tho [peculiar method of tho education at suhooL 
cw|)rcially in the teaching of freehand drawing in tho 
lower as wvll os in tho higher scluxds. Until quite 
itKently it was customary to teach drawing in such a 
nisruior that tho pupil r^y leanH*<l to know tho lovel 
surface and tho colour; tiu' gcocral rule was to give to 
the pupil a model drawing to <^py> and the tuacliiiig was 
Umitca tu two dimendotts otd^. liio teaching of drawing 
objoots in |Mrni{iceUvo was hmitod tu a minimum. By 
thb foci is rx[)liuued the underwtanrling of tlie image and 
tho cidonr. and the unoertainty or incapacity to under* 
atsnd t^ductions of tho filMUe and arcmtcctural arts. 

2 . 'I^ interest in {jainting is. morcovor, favoured by 
the great poriodiial oxhibiUrjos of objects uf art tlie 
museums, oy the gvmerally intclligmit and good criticism 
in tho iM'wniMqiera, by tho assiduous reading of fine art 
periodicals, which at the {ircaent time can even Iw fooiid 
in cafe restaurants. Mention must also be iiuulo of the 
numerous fx>{mlar lecturm on certain subjects of modem 
and historic painting. A great tnflucoco is also exercised 
by tho abundant and cheap Uteratum alKMit the art of 
painting (monographs of pmntcrs, Ac.), If wo ooroe to 
the {ilastic art the circumstances are already loss favour* 
able. 

In tho exhibitions tho plastic art oocu{Hes a much more 
limitod space .* its Utoraturo is much poorer, locturoN on 
tho subjeots are fow, and the critictsm of to>day is much 
tees prominent and more timid, and to this must be added 
tho difficulty of andetstanding tho laws of the tlirvo 
dimensions. 

W’bcn we cornu to arrhitectunr it is almost totally 
dcj^ved of all the necessary conditions of vitality. 

^o exhibitions arc very fow and far between, and 
public lectures on the subjW^ are almost unknown, and 
finally there hardly exists anv literature at all on this art. 
The uudorstanding of tho tKree dimensioaB in architec- 
turr is even more indis|M9nsable Uian in tho {ilaittio art. 
llic critirism of to-day, oven if it sometimes occuffirM 
itself with a qucBtion of aruhiteoturr, is not generally 
tiM'id, and, as a nde, in not understood, because persons 
without any kmiwledgo of the scimee of arrhitecturr will 
never be able to thoroughly undetMtond a quewtion of 
arrhiteeture milt-M the writer, howrever clovur be may 
he with his pen. bapfiens to po u eeas the necessary tech* 
niral knowMgr. finally, as a last reason, it is occaisarv 
to mention the opinions ■o.$liametrically opposed which 
exist among the body of arrhitccts thcm^viw. By 
what means could tho msi'initiated f«irm a somewhat 
clear judgment if the architects ore nearly always 
at war among themselves about the ^rinciplea of their 
art t NcitluT must we forget to mention the frequently 
asloniahing negligence of Governments in giving the 
ordetw for a public building to bn constructed. The 
modem State buildings, which if they were models of 
good architectnre woiml contribute to educate the taste 
of the public, are often built by persons who have a very 
poor krowiedge of art. 

Thin/ QofMiim. 

To bring about an improvement in this state of things 
Governments and the societies of aivffitects must nnite 
in their best cndeavoiiis. 

I. Tlio instmotion in freehand drawing must from the 
beginning bo given, luit model drawings of level surface, 
but from the actual hodi^ 
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2. It •houM be Uie dutjof the SUte to have pubUo 
hoiklingB of a certAin importance comttruoted. not by 
offiriolo, but by ortista. 

3. Tile eodetJeu of on-hiteda muni carry out the follow¬ 
ing programme:—^To arrange exhibitiom of tDodem as 

M of huitnric architecture; to give popular lectureu 
on the subject; to take on active port in the literature on 
architecture, cspociolly on queations of aii.uality; to 
gatlicr together all the artistic elements, and to settle 
vital artistic disputes among the membm themselves: 
to publicly exclude all those clcmenls winch in our days 
so frequently put architects of real artwUo merit in tM 
shoilc. and which contribute to corrupt the taste of the 
|Kiblic: to givo the most efficient assistance nossiblo to 
writen poMcsstng a technical education who ooniri- 
liutu to render arcUitoctuTQ tKipulor by Hiuunuiry os 
well as by mure voluminous publications; and finally to 
bestow particular attention on tho cultivation of national 
art among the local aasociationji. with a view to tho 
preservation of the monuments of tho country. 

5. Architecture and its Place in a General 
Education. 

By Bamsthu F. KLETcnEit, F.H.l.B.A. 


of the Doldos testify to the cxbtciice ol the feudal 
system. 

The Kenjussonco of the fifteenth century in Italy was 
brought about by tho discovery of tlxo CIrw*k and Roman 
MSS., the invention of iirinting. the discovtrry of gun- 
{Kiwt^. and tho mariner s tromposs. Other events were 
the capture of Constantinople by Il»e Turks in I4A1 
and the influx of Greek schmora and ortisU into 
Europe. 

It become the fashion to talk in Ijstin. and there was 
thus a close connoclion 1»etw«x«o tho archilectore (which 
was a modified form of tire Roman Ortlon in emjunctioii 
with the Byzantine dome on pendentivrs) and bUToturc. 

The invasiima irf Italy bj' French kit^ exercised a 
great intluenoc by tho consequent distribution over Eurojw 
of Italian artbts’ and workmen. 

In England tho Renaissance synchroiusod with Uio 
Reformation, and was greatly influenced by tho suppres¬ 
sion of the monasteries, endowment of grammar sciKiob. 
destruction of the old nubiUty in tho \\ ora of the Roses, 
and tiM rise of the mercltont class. 

The facility of travel and lAhcr causes led to the 
revival of all atylca in the nineteenth century. 

Requiremonta of our complex civ'ilisation jiroduec 
modem types of lioikling. and iu> imsw aystematiaed stylo 
is likely in the future. 


TART I.—ABCHITBm'EK. 

The works of man. os prescuted in orchiteeturD, form 
a Uthio history, and indicate the social coiHiition of the 
pottles of b^'gone days, thus linking it inseparably with 
lustory. 

The orchitocturv of the Egyptians indicates their 
mode of life, the jiowcrful priesLho^ and belief in s future 
existence. 

Western Asiatic arehitoctim> shows tho records of a 
nation of warriors who employed their prisorvers to erect 
elevated platforms upon wmm were placed [Nilaces and 
temple OD(K>i^Atorics for the use of the Astrologers. 

Grecian architecture indicates the progress of Grerion 
civilisation, and the existence of temples, theatres, 
palestrw, and stadia evidences the national love for 
religinn. the drama, philosophy, and outiloor sjiorts. 

Grecian architecture and* civilisation formed the 
parent stem of roost subsequent European styles. 

Roman architecture was a complex typo, the use of 
concrete rendering po^ble the erection m various kinds 
of buitdings. Roman civilisotioD was faithfully mirrored 
in Roman architoctoro, which became tho type of all 
later Ruronean styles. Roman art and literature were 
at their higurst state in the Augustan age. The decHno of 
the Roman Empire accompanied tho d^ay of art. 

A new force-—Christianity—brought about a revival 
of architecture ; but this, lilcr the now faith, was slow in 
devclojiing. 

Byzantine architecture, resulting largely from the 
removal of the ca{MtaI to Byzantium, lias remained os 
unaltered and unprogrossive sa the orthodox faith of tho 
Greek Church. 

The Romanes4|uc stylo was one pnxluced by the 
barbarian tribes who oonqucml tbs Roman l^ons. 
It was in imitation of tho Ronum art which they saw 
around tltrm. 

“ Gothic '* architecture was the result of tho (ormatioo of 
the European States, the wealth, learning, and pruminence 
of tlie monasUo orders, and the ndigious enthusiasm of the 
time. Tho Church was the greater avenue for advance- 
mimt during the Middle Agea 

Ihe cathedrals formed the history books of the time, 
their beauty being duo to tho concentration of the artistic 
energy of t^ period. The fortified and frowning castles 


rAKT IL—rw ruicK ls a okxckal xuocatiox. 

Why is architecture, the petrifkd history of tho past, 
not generally include J in educational schemes 7 

Its absence is proliably due to its technical nature. Its 
importance as a general subject has not been realised, 
though it ia inse|wrable from the prugmoivc liisUiry of 
every civilised nation. Iho subject must bo illustrated, 
for without views and plans it is akin to a {day which 
is read instead of being witnessod on tho stage. 

The nso of photogntfiby in oonjunotion with lantern 
slides nowadays enables a lecturer to fully illustrate any 
period of arohitoeture. 

The technicalities ore simpler tlmn in most seiciitifio 
subieots. It con cosily Iw invested vrith human interest 
and made intelligible to tho ordinary student. 

Architecture, as the work of human bnntls, is tiic resnU 
of brain power or thought, and is tbetefore more wo^iy 
of inclusioa in a general education Uion a score of subjoota 
which have secu^ recognition and {irutectiua. 

A study of arcliitccture cimidrs us to interpret the 
moral, artistic, and religious character of humanity, and 
a knowledge of the profotuidest cbaraoteristics of a nation 
be gleaned from a study of its buildings. 

U might bo expected tliat <Mir older Universities, such 
os Oxford and UWmtiridge, would wolcumc the study of 
an art which is so bound up with himmiuty of sll ages, 
and would provide for a special faculty to odvanct* Uie 
geurral atuuy of orchitocturr, ajtari frem its adoption 
as u {utifeesion. 

iU inclusion would be Jar-rvachins, and many Ijeiu'fits 
would bo derived by tho public, who would thus be enabled 
more fully to appreciate tho works of art which are to 
be found in the mghwrays and byways of ovnory land, and 
wrhich servo os free gallnries of art. 

Furtlicr, tho study of architecture is iirccesory to a 
complete underBiamhng of history, and gives on oddod 
intemt to travet 

Bishop Creighton defined orchitoi-turr os the most demo¬ 
cratic ol oU 1^0, and pointed out how it is e<|ually for 
everybody—rich and poor alike. History has been to arehi- 
lecture wiiat steam is to maebiooty*, the grand pn>|>eUing 
{Kiwor ; and it may well be doscrihed oa the {irinliug press 
of all pmuds. It colls into action so many branches of 
To e ch a tiir al labour which pronuito national {irosperily 
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tluit it i* tbcroforo more onutiMl to Iba attonlion of Uuj 
gencnU Riudcnt than any other of the line aria, a furlht'r 
reaaoQ why tlio general community ahoukl acquire a taalc 

for iL . , I 

Aa tlMJ art which ehi>Ucr» u» from the elctnenU, 
with which we como in daily contact—aa the art which 
giree ua •'home” and oniuunnca and illuniinatea the 
moat aacred ol our aatociationa—and. laatly. os the 
mother of all the orta, architecture ia certainly worthy 
to bo inclmlcil in the curriculiiro of a general education. 


U. Ily Fkxncisc'o del Villah y Carmona, Manuel 
V fjoA Y MARcif, and Kduaroo Mkrcaokb y 
Sacanxlla. 

[/•Vom Ike Fmir/*.] 


Tlie want of arehiloclnoic education among tlie maaaca 
of the pul>lic ia orcfywrherr a general fact. Owing to 
local cirvumalance* and to llio Tariwi* ahadw of Uie 
phenomenon it is generally at I ribu tod to diffiwnt ramwa ; 
there is in reality, howerrr, but one. anti this la the moat 
pitiful ignoranoo of wiiat conatilutoa and charaotenaoa onr 
art. 

ITio r»NkUty and importance of the subject ore of counio 
pvidcul. as well as the neceeaity for affording concrete 
solutions that may modify the actual state of things for 
the benefit of the putilic. whewe education will advance ; 
of architecta. whoso status will improve in proportion as 
their efforts are duly appreciated ; of art, hy means of 
which it will ensure*lhe respect of everybody, and will 
hencoforwanl he free from aacrilegioua attacks by Uie 


ignorant mosses. 

Public architectonic cducathin includes two problems t 
first, to teach people what orehitecturo is ; secondly, to 
dirtvt their tasti*, ao that knowing what art is they 
mwv point out the Lest models. This second jiroblem 
IS only an aspect of the general one of artistic education, 
which iiowaiiays one tries to solve in all art manifea 
tations. 

ft b Docessarr to educate public taste in arehitoeture 
on we educate it, for iiwlancc, in music or in pointing. 
In reference to the first, I must say that though almost 
overybody knowrs, instinctively at least, what made is 
and what painting b, yet yery few know what b meant 
by arrhiicclure. Thcrefi>ro it b newssary to tiwb it, 
and before doing ao it would Iw wasting ooe’a lime to 
pretend to educate puldio taste in art. 

In order to solve the flmt problem it b necessary to 
the publie understand that architecture is all that 
rcalbiw art in a building. Tlicra b, or there ought 
to be art in the selection of a site; in the dbln- 
Imlioii of a Iniilding; in iU situation ; in tjie 
of matcfiab; in Uie silhoui-tte of the whole budding ; 
in the comiiositian of the favade : In the deception of the 
insiiki; in Uie dbtrihutioo of light and shailc; in 
tlie sanitary arrongiuiKHits ; in cximfort; in the clcve^ 
ness with which Insklr and outside aspecU, divcrntod or 
uniform, are brooght about; In the whole iinprtmon of 
tlie building upon its dweUwr or uixm the spi^Ulor ; in 
colour ; in ndinf; in proportion ; in ma^al aoc^ty; 
in a word, in everything which roveaU the thought ot 
li^ artbt-^urhitcct and the influence ol hb aool on the 
work Art b to be dbpla>'od in btiUdinmi, gardens, 
lowns, and even In the country. By arehllecture is 
meant the coostruction of a calnwlral. of a liridgo; iim 
dbtributions of a mansion, as well oa the |>roj«ting <rf 
a village ; the sketching of a rood, the aperture of a canal. 

U there b art in them. , t ^ ^ 

To solve the mvond iiroUcm it b noewary to fn*d the 
tMibUo imagination writh examplos, as wrell as by teaching 
them what in tLi i«esmt and in the past ha* been Uot 


produced in arehitcoture; and in addition, to kwp 
thorn free of all exclusive profcronco of school, giving 
them to undenitand that only what b true, sincere, 
direct and spontaneous b good in art. What re^y 
stamb against beauty b untruth; and everything, 
whether poor or sumptuous, little or great, tranntory 
or permanent, may he artbiic if it ho sincere. But what 
b architeciomo sincority T It b the oasonlial quaUty 
of beauty, via liarmuny. If tliore b harmony botwooii 
the aim and character of a building, between iU wants 
and iU aspewt. Iietwecn iU stylo and dbtribution. between 
the forms and distances, liciwccn llio impression of the 
whole and every one of Ita inherent porta, between its 
matcriab and the use made of them and ita oppeyomw. 
liotw^o the moral and maU*rial nsliccb »itlim 
order of the |mrpoae which the building b to fulfil; ii 
there is harmony hetwreo the immanent logical concep¬ 
tion of the buihling conceived and ita corporeal real¬ 
isation, in the whole and in its iiarts, beauty then 
really rxbta. If there be anything, however w ^n^g. 
contrary to tins hannony. no beauty can cxbt. T^t 
is the measure which must bo made clear to tho pubhc, 
so that they may formulate tlieir judgnamt writh aocurooj^ 
and lie enabled to give Uieir assent only to what b a good 

icflthctio theory. . 

To obtain theae ends wo recommend ino auopliuu ol 

the following mcana: . , i • 

1. Every uovoniment sliuuld order to bo plaeod in ila 
primary schoob |>hotographs or drawings showing the 
classical works of all kinds and specimens of arehitoeture, 
with an indication of iU styb and epoch. 

2 . Tho Ir-acliing ol awthotics ami of the hblory and 
theory of tlie fine orta dioukl he included in the general 

curriculnm of licboob. . ,, j . , i. 

3 . SohwJa of every kind should be compcllod to teaub 

clcmentaiy arehiU’cture. 

4 . All cmmtricw should promolo pcrniaocut exhibitions 
of arebitootoaie works, coovcniently claauliod, rei^- 
sented by drawings or pliotographrt or models, and illus¬ 
trated with short dcacriptive explanations 

ft. (kivrraiiwntjt should encourage all kinds of publica¬ 
tions for the divulgation of art, instituting fortlm puriMwe 
rewards and bouniiiw. Tlicy should also jniivhase a con¬ 
siderable numlirr of them for dbUilntUon among publie 
lilirariM. and their price should lie such as to place them 
within reach of poreons of small means. , . 

tV. Free ehaim shwild be endowed for tho divulgation 
of the libtory and theory of architecture. 

7 , It would also ho expedient to arranin'! cheap exour- 
hiuos to the roost renowned buildings of all countries, the 
iMiiies to he fwosideil over by an arehilect who would 
lecture on the monuments visited. 

g. Money bounties should he awarded for the twet 
roUections of buikliugs or architectonic works exliibilod 
in cinnmalogranhs and tlieatre-i^ierM^ *c.. of which 
municipalities siiould afford gratuitoiM dbplays. 

U. Artbtb cducatiooal associations shuitkl be iwgamsivl 
for the propagation everywhere, and with oU the means at 
thbr dbporal. of the teaching of art, muru especially of 
arehitectonic art. 

7. By Otto Wagner, Imp. and Royal SiiperinUm- 
diml of Works; Profuaaor of Iho Imp. and Roy. 
Aeadnmy of the Plastio Arts. (On hohalf of llio 
Society of .\utitrian .Architects.) 

[Fross Ike Crrenin.] 

Tke .4rdisr«nsntl Educalitm of Ike PMic entem, hy the 
dbetweiuns about (Question I., already into that field from 
which a conoci answer may be bopciL 
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If tho best nuNlrl buildings on? rreatcd bv rnilnent 
•rtistn, the ortisUc interest of IIm* puWk! is sure to bo 
awakened, or that already existing will be increaiwd. 

It is, however, to be uiidcratood that the main ronditiuii 
alwa^w holds good, viz. that these models shall bo of a 
ver^ high artistic order; conse<|uently. that they owe 
thinr origin to tirst-rato artists. Artists of the first class 
wll adapt every work to tho purpose for which it is 
destined, in every |iarticular; they will make tnw of the 
most convenient materiaL and of the proper method of 
constniction, in order to produce the best fomw of art, 
tlnlv in this way the desired characteristie and beauty 
of the work will be creatcrl, and only tbcee will be able 
t® wtisfy the spectator. No (hnibt, then, the recognition 
wdl H^h upon the spectator that the artist expresacw his 
ideiM in a tanjpiage intelligible to all. But if tho spectator 
u able to understand a work of art, his avrtsion to enter 
into the study of a work will vanish, and will ho replaced 
the noasibility ard tlio will to judge it. 

No doubt in order to create model works of arohi- 
tecture the co-opentiou of I bo State is necessary, 
because it U in the first instance tho duty of Uie State to 
faTour art, which b the gauge of dviTisation of man* 
kind. 

'fhb State help, in order that it may he efiicient, is only 
possible ly the State, the country or a diy—siitce it dues 
not itself posMws the neoessary artistic intelligence-, 
making a8^ for the solution of all qumtiona of art, ^ 
an appnmriate organisation, a senate which shoukl l» 
exclusively composed of participating artist*, wlu> would 
have to watch that only goo<l work U> produced. 

^ answer to Question fV. must therefore be: 

•Tv tdwalion of Iht pubUc can onla bt 

rtgkUjf tnflHenud by good teork, for ntdhing it to vieioriout 
at good uork. 


S. By (rARTOX TRfeL.\T (Porig). 
f From the French.] 

Snmnwry.’-Tho t'ontemporaiy jdienomenon of demo- 
cracy choraclerijws tlie world in which nv are called upon 
to develop our power*. It tejids to estalilish the cimi. 
hbnum Ictween rlawes. From it result comiirebensioos 
and frehnm which from day to day become more general. 

^ ^ 'Tint which charactcrist^ 

the pubhc of our time. 

^ DiB^veries, which are due to Uie great initiators of tlie 
time, hare lighted m*w paths in the matter of the salu- 
bnty of houses. Ifenoe the anxiety with regard to the 
nubhe health which we see nowadavn. No s{4icre c«M'a|«rs 
from tl^ anxiety, which Mcems to lie a mark of our time, 
and which one may dosenhe as a happy liegianing. 

In the same way, in conseijuenoo of an (.ducation 
|ierlui{Mi unconsduus but very rwd, the |iUstic arrange- 
iiumt of material lui* become a cause of imtavseioo in all 
social spberm. At least one meets evorywnifr |iro]>le of 
unquctftiniuib|e taste, who are sensilde of correctnesn ui 
form, this being always in aecortlancc wiUi the mode of 
imperfectly seen realisations. 

^"•'^''^'^••“Archilecturw is relatccl to many sHence* 
winch have a living interest for the public. It is the 
o^rot of current applications for these adenom, from 
which remits an immanent canse of interest for the 
growing m^ of tho intelligent publie. 

But, again, the number of the admirer* of public beauty 
incroaaes daily ; and as arehitooture is a considerable 
element of it, one aeos there tlm evidence of a oontinually 
increasing cilucation. 


». liy O.VRTOX A.xciaux. (On behalf of tho Centml 
Society of .Architecture of Ilclgiurn.) 
the Freneh.] 

In the worda of Mr. Morris. “ Art must bo made for the 
people, and by (bo people.” Tbts latter idea, in tho 
prment stale of thing*, seems to be rather utopic. 

If, homver, wo must lake caio not to reject it as being 
too ideaUstio. it must, on the other hand, also bo admitted 
tliat at tlie present time, in spite of tbu enormous progreas 
rcalistd in every Held, wo are not only very far from 
Art by the people, but also very far from Art for the ijcoplc. 

And why is this the cose 7 

( amille Mauclair in a recent article in llm Itevue Hleut 
tells os in a saroastio but characteristie way: 

• j- * question," tnyt 5fauclair, ** of plodng an 

mdividual who sweats, who spits, who shouts, who 
dual not wash hiruself. Iicfare a mastc:rpiccc and thinking 
one has dune one’s duty him. What is wanted is to 
individiud by persuasive teaching to tho idea 
that it is the duty of every tvasonable bring to becomo 
more rofioed ; and it is in this way that lie will ho rcnderwl 
capable of undcntanding and tTcognising in a beautiful 
tiling the common inberitanco of his race, fn a word, it is 
necessary to form the character of the |)eo(4o in order to 
prejMre It for art. and not to expect Uiat in patting it into 
direct contact with art it w ill he provided wiUi a chanurter. 

“ A working man may render liimself worthy of appro- 
eisting a masterpiece, hut a masterpiece has not the 
virtue and has not bw*n created to refine a working man.” 

;Vnd clout not what M. .Maut*Uir ex|)nwM» in such on 
incisive manner with regard to tlie peoiile properly so 
called apply fairly exactly also to our crowds, to the 
great bulk (d the public 7 

Without wishing to go oo far, without wishing to lio 
peMimistjo. it must nevertlieleBS bo admitted that much 
needs to be done in this rfwpect. 

In f^’t it IS with struiuf reason tliat the question of 
wunalion with regard to architecture lias been put on 
the order of the day of the present Inteniational Congri^ 
of Architects. 

Wo tlHTcfctfr are id o|Hniuti that long cxplanstiuns on 
this point would be superfluous, arnl wo sliall at once 
Ciimo to the ounclusion* which we wish to propewo to the 
CongreoH on this matter. 


Coxctxsiuxa. 

n>e ciluentiun of the public in arehllccture can «»iily lie 
brought about by lung, patient, and unceasing effort, 
llio most iiroctiraJ mians to educate the puliUc in 
matten of areliiteoture arc of a very nuiui’ruus and of the 
most varied order. 

Among tiiese the following seem to us to lie uiure |Mir- 
Ucula^ proper to give good rtwulls;— 

A. I*W Uie future: 

Within the shortest puastbic time: 
lo establish or to develop at tho various stages of 
teaching special lectures adapted to form tlie taste for 
architecture; or better still, above all in the classes of the 
elementary and secondary schoob, to infuse Uiis clement 
into t^ general matter to be taught without making it tho 
object of a separate ciiunte of keuoitt. 

tk„ V mpceially to divert to a greater extent 

Urn teaching of tlm history of ware and of poiiUos of Uio 
nations towa^ that of the various stages dvilisatum, 

‘***’"* architecture, 

jnthtm^ however, sepwating this characteristic ck-ment 
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Similaiij to olUr the dirrctinn in tho teaching of 
geography in the name «rni>e. For thi« purpose to arrange 
cxcureiona for the pupila in their native toarn, in their 
provinoo and their country ^nerally. and e\'en to foreign 
countries if poadUe. To iflustrato with tho same view 
tho daftiical works with rignettos rrpreeenting not 
only typical aites but also rtewa of monumoota aiKl 
interiors (by preference of thorn still existing). To 
frame the text with ornamental fragments of an archi* 
lectural and doooratiro nature by llio best mastcra of tho 
periods under oonsideratiuo, and to choose only tho most 
characteristio from among them. 

To reform tho prosent coIlocUon of pictuiee in schools 
in a more artistic sense bv having recourse to artists of 
value, and by making use o? tho mixiem proccescs of perfect 
and cheap reproduction, such as pliototyping, chromo- 
lithography. &o. 

To put, however, into the hands of the pupils only 
elements of tlie very* best kind, and to look to uuality 
rather than to quantity, to rite compotiUon ratlier titan to 
the details. 

For tho teaching in tho most advanced dames, to rreate 
professorships specially afTeeliMl to architectural art 
and its phil^[4iy. 

To have litis delicate subject only taught by a parti¬ 
cularly able ami specially competent personae/, as in the 
adverse case the results can only lie UtsaKirous and dia¬ 
metrically oppoac<l to the aim in view. 

B. For the present; 

To take action in mioh a way as to obtain tho realisation 
of the following detuderata t 

(1) The creation of not only central museums of archi- 
tccttire in the capitals. Inti also provincial oom in tlie 
■inallor towns of the country. 

muMTunis would rithor bo connected with the 
miuxMinui of pointing and sculpture, or rather joined to tho 
niiiM*itma for the moulding and decorattvo art of which 
wufikJ form the bead. 

Tlirsc museatns wnukl contain. iKwhles the graphic 
executions, the rough models, the photography ami 
aipiardles whicli would lie more suggestive and more 
attractive to tho publio than the technical drawings. 

lluwe niuMnims would also contain mmpkile decorations 
of fiirnislied interioni. where the pro|xrly so-called archi¬ 
tectural framing largely treated wnnki Iw aocnropnnifxl 
by tho ex|>lAnatory grafihio dociiiiK'iits. 

(2) *Hic organiaation in these muiwnims of numcrtnui 
fKililia c<infcrrnco8 and attractive temporary cxhilMlkms 
of arrhitectiiml works of recent crralion or of projects of 
architecture, the latter in the wkicst sense of the word. 

(3) For the public anthorities to take care that only 
constructioQS. be they imfiofiant or acorasory. of a teni- 
poraiy or a pcnunnenl rmtnrt* shall lx* erected which are 
proper to form the taste of tho publio. 

10. Ily Aluebt Matkux. 

[/•’rmw //w KrrwrA.j 

Of all the arts aroliilecture la the one which coocems. 
or must concern, most mankind, since it is in relation with 
one of the immediate rKWissitios of life—Iwbitation. 

Of all the arts architecture is tho one which has in 
the highest degree exercised the genius of man. the 
tVNMoning which is tH«ccKKary for Ute oorKeption of projecta 
of an infinite variety, for their realisation, and for the 
rracarch of an awtbotk) sensatioo in most of those projects. 

It is also the only art which, so to speak, was created 
in all its parts by man. Whilst painting and sculpture 
rml^ contemplate nature in differait ways, taken aa a 


model it is tnuisformod by architrature. and new forms 
are created, and in order to succeed in this even new pro¬ 
ducts ate created. 

On tho other bond, the painten arul aculpton have 
but few' or no co-operators ; the architect, on the con¬ 
trary, has a legion of them, from the navvy who mak es 
the excavations to tho tilor or slater who covers the roofs, 
and this even for the simplest object, sometimes only a 
humble shed. 

.Architecture is, therefore, an ominontiy colketive 
concern, which nevertheless must interest tho people, 
if it ia powiNe to explain to them the reasons fur tho 
interest they must bestow tm it. 

The works of architecture, from the rimpleBt construc¬ 
tions to the most sumptuous monumcntii, may Iw eon- 
sidt^red as immovable objects which form one of the 
fmncipol items of public wealth. Even leaving on one 
side tnc question of their usefulness, how many mumi- 
roonts, not tossy even how many interestingc>on«tructions. 
are sources of wealth for tho country. Chartres, RriniA, 
Amiens with their catliedraU, Venuullus with its {lolace, 
Rouen with its pali^ of justice, Nancy w'ith its sqiiarrs, 
and Carcassonne with its ramparts, bring to the towns 
to which they Ix^long an uiHlniialilc moral aa well as a 
material profit. 

That is to say, tliat tho creations of architecture have 
a right not only to the Internet but also to the nwpect 
of everybody. 

It ki neotweaty to teach tlio public, to tell li again 
and again tho value of tho existing buiklings, in order 
to prevent the mutilation ami tho to^ or partial clostnio- 
tion of the worics of architecture, nmking appeal not only 
to the sentiments of morality and entlietics, but to those 
of social economy aa well. 

Architecture wing of all the arts the one which 
reOecta in the moat intimate way tho moral state of a 
period, to such an extent that it has boon said that a 
monument was a hoot of stone in which liistory coukl be 
read on its indelible pagea, it must be understood liow 
much its teaching may bo interesting to the public from 
thoixMnt of view of curiosity alono. 

Tnnl is to say, that the faces upon which three 
teachings can be read arc numerous and varied, but in 
order to be able to read it is necessary that they should 
bo brought within the intelligence of the speclators, 
according to tho surroumlings ami the class of public. 

Now tho public to whom an architecuiral education 
can Ix^ven is of two kinds— 

(1) youth frequenting the schoola and the sddlers. 

(2) Tho independent public. 

The teaching to the students con naturally he imported 
to them in the schools, lyocoms. and collegm, ami that 
to the soldiers in tho tiorracks. whilst on the other hand 
the Instruction of the publio may toko place in tl^ aliapc 
of conferences and oolhxitivo viaito. 

A complement of instruction exists more or Icm for 
evT^body in tho books and Ubrariea, but this is a means 
which it must be known how to odnunister, oikI which, 
in any cow*, is outside tho range of a programme of special 
studies such as we wish to propose to the Congnwa, 

7%! Touting of Schoot ChUdrrn and Teachers. 

Already in the elrmenioty school the teacher can open 
the mind of his young audience by speaking to the 
children—of course only veiy shortly—of tho general 
beauties of the latiklings which ran he seen or visited 
bv all But if does not merely limit himself In a burnt 
of admiration in the presence of superior works of art 
be will attract attention to some modest liuilding; if 
in the country, for instanee. brfeme a bars, by tr^ng to 
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anAlyfto iJin work to aji rit<>nt that lil» young hcvt^it ran 
nfuJcorLmuj. 

Ho Hill imy, for injitaiLoc^^ n-hal ii fta ueir, the Tcaacuiif 
of itfl poTlictilar shop^^ llw tvjvioni of its w^alln, of Et* 
liDiber worli^ nf itfl routing, of thn niaLc4iqli4 iih«J in thf> 
coiisLnwtifia, w nn to loavn in tliq nund i^o 43 ieli]ini 7 
nipm thnti n vnguo and in oauim^jiwruiie fngitiTO impre&iiotu 
On onotlHT Dcrasion Tio wtEI takn his to a M^faool 

houBOH, a eliapd, &o,^ pmpaTin^ tbooi jn tlij* manner 
for n mdiu oKtiifnAira r<tdcation in the fulurp, 

Some virilB to hoilding yimts in aotivitVt or into wnrb- 
shnpB whoTD ii wilJ bo po^Mn to nhow chjldivTf tho 
v^Toughl miiterinlPt will he an ejcwdTont cojMfilcmmt in the 
oducaUon. 

In iduirt. ho will instil into thora n sort of respect for 
tKe oolloctivff rfTortfl which are nlrrmdy TEipriMif'ntctl liy 
ihoM modeat ImltdJnga^ which will gjifn them ftonw idr'ft 
ol tlio (dphntje I'tlfiii w^iich niunt liave Iwr at wurk in 
thrt liuilding of ttus lnJE(» chomh or tlw bfg town hall 
of iho diatriot whiwh hoM not yiii Ikwi njKikcn about, hnt 
which liioy may liavr hail oocasion to soe almady, Nft-d* 
h'« iouiy tlmt in thn towm tha r:ramplrf? wifi bo iiiua^ 
iiumeroiui,. hut the meEluHJ wiH he iho ■jiunw.: ftotn the 
iiimpk) to tlie more comnljcalcd. 

For the lycciims anti ooUcgcsv Ibo l«rc|iefi! of wlijch 
have hitd a mponor cdacationH tlio same subject may 
Iw ilevrlniMHl by milking tu» of cn-tgravin^^ drawdngaw 
and phntopntvphs of arthitvctonio works, chooKing simple 
r.ithfjr than ooinplex spwimfiw, in wluch alwayn this 
spirit of aaalyiiia md nt criticism will fnlh'iw tho more or 
loso 11%'oly puiuM of admiraUnn which muni i^scMaarily 
pn’Ct'dc in onicr to attract the btlcntion of the andiciico. 

\MUti regard to the tmuihing of arehi lecture in ibe normal 
schools for teaehcraf ii may be mudi more developed 
In the rliape of s|ics[da1 Wlinta, in which an erudite nnd 
oltHiiicnt ■relkiEiwL would Iw better in liis tilarc than a 
[irercaiiiir of j?ieiijtiM>, Tn fact, in such uchook, ulunf 
leoidicoc arc to lx? iMlncnted, it Es nccrsiaiy (ci eaj aiHl 
aEx>rc all to explain more. 

"nie gonuni! fL>atun» about monumiuits ans no Innj^r 
•tiillimt^nt i it M nroeestiry to enter upon the c&^ne of 
Lhrt ftubjivjt, to speak of the busis of the prc^nmnRV of 
the wmpDSitioa of tlm forms, of the proportions, of the 
rrlafloniv of I be ihIhDUctte, and uf the decoratimi j: it U 
m>c«!^iy to insist on the iH?re?ajty parfinular orfpuw 
of the work which do nol exist tn other kin^ of tniiMin^, 
PTich n» liuttresjem, latgn resting piuiiLH, composed pillars^ 
large or reduce] hay windows, Hat or stespEy inc1jtir!d 
rnoiW, &€ 

Finally, the historic anti urlurological jparl, which is 
dlognth^ omitted of very limited in tbu demon Ejiiy 
iiehuoh a% Uio ou||ngi% ami in the lycenut, breoTnes very 
Jnipaiiant ia Ihr nomuil scliools. 

'Ilu* Htndy of tho style, ita irndendcs, Jte„ onmph'Eo 
ns far a* pop^ibk' tlm tcocldng in iiufwtinn. 

Tkr Trarkinij of StJi/iVu, 

]t Ia naturally at the barracks that the iltstroeUan 
of Noliljera can lie carriod nut, Istt, ae it Js rare that iho 
garrisons are iii>t pliwod in a town of Mjmo importance, 
Iho nfllmw will Is? able to arrenge vuile to ibo monii- 
mernti and to tlic f[],etnrios in (he district, under the 
guidance of inm whose profraniona in civil life are con' 
neoted with the Imilding inulc. 

At the liarreckB thoH oDkxifa whose tastes are in the 
dlreetiafl of nractlcal kIci^ and art eonld ildivcr Bomc 
iH-lures on the niiMiumPfiis Ttsilnl, and if, in the ceniwv 
of the mancenvmi, the troop* encamp In a region which 
ptootnea one or Hverel meniuiKintiii nl snme interest, 
tliefle officers cxmhh iw flu* moments c4 Iriiiim’, expiTun 


to their men what they kmux Oit the subjret, the hintorio 
fnaturea ol thn buildings, the nature of their construe Lion, 
the jndidnoB use af the motcrids, tuid iimilly explain 
tlie n>pcct which should bn shown not oid^' to a line 
piece of worit* hnt to a enllccUvc work produced by the 
unJtcid elTarts of so many arlists, cmftflmrfl, ojid InlimirersL 
Finally, tlioy might insist upon the moral cnnsoi^iinneo 
of tli« lore uf tnaniiol work, tlw!' twmeity and the faith 
of which tile men of those tredca |:tavo proof who «m- 
Lributed to produce tlid^e adnUreil moiiiimimtNr 

TSe «/ tkr fWrjpwadcnJ FaWir. 

Once come out of the school or tlin eollegi:* nnd rrec 
from militaiy service, inan IjopoiniB free of his movi!- 
nirctits, and if his lastoa Cfirry him towardx the study of 
^ or archa'iilogy ho can, without being a specialist, 
inrrenso I tin hnnwlwlgc in architceiiire. For wi doJng 
he must fee] some inch tint ion, bnraLiw nothitig obLigrs 
him to tfo so, ojul if hr is cnenurnged to cultivate it this 
must Ij6 donn clorerly and wistdy, 

Tn oocnnipllsh this (?iiJ tliu hrel of nwans to attract 
the indepe^mt puliliv is dikm niorri llif [lubtb tectnre 
marir pleasing nml attmclivc. 

Thjtj IfKturer will tJmnjforc, on a rule, aficr haidng 
cxplolncd luft siihJiHt, commnnro hy showing by drawing!! 
prepared for tho purpose, or liy {ihotograpEin, the monu¬ 
ment* About, whic^ ho ifi going to iLctiunCn If be is nhln 
to mako grKsi ^^kelcbt* on the bbu^kboanl this may be 
oxrollnnt. Finally, if it i* possible to have reoourw to 
junjeo^na with tlu; oxyhyurie light he will well to 
use this process, bevaiiw tho magic Ian tom of our fnlhriw, 
rwpreially with iti mDdem improvements, oxcirUeo 
nl ways t uc grealcat. at Lraclioa, I’o wis being comforta bly 
neated, without mren having to go to tJio trouble of 
turning cue’s hc-ad or the Irg/ll^t ■of mi alhuiu, to lu'ar 
explained at the Hme time Iho edfileo in rpmsUim, 
to make uo ollmr effod;: cscejit that i>f unilrnitBiidingp. 
is the iilual of thogirvat tuajority of the pubho attending pE 
lodturen. If thr bonrer niidcistaniLi, no much iJio Is^ltur: 
if he retaiiu nothing of what he sorUr rind heard he Im* 
at U^i bwu amusMi fn fuel, you rm hwup'r nmuw 
him if ho ntam away from the oomiiig icetnnra. 

liy ttio nidr rd theoe heareto, who ore mrrely ourfmis, 
there Djw auro E{> be eomc oLliont wlio wcint to Irjinn^ and 
for tlicre the Jeutunr will ibi wrll |o complete the gnnetal 
doscripiions, showing cau.*^ why St is justillablc to admire 
arelii^tiirul works oxpervnl to view for ihe (lurjioee of 
nrrulsing Elio cuthuKiafm uf the publie, by exjilaiintions 
aliout tlm tn^hnical port ol tlie lUTangenKints and of the 
way in which they ore consttriJctKl. Over and abore 
tlir Ixauly ef thn pruprirtimio and of tho dccoratiwyi 
wliicli aJeme generally captivalo the umrutruoled puldk, 
lie wTUild speak of tiMf streelurev of thn Ci&icntiftl organs, 
ol ilm prnclScisl pjLtiEB which gave origin in the ermec'ptiuu 
of the EvniJcling, inirruvavjug from time to time, witli 
a view to lircaiE tlm lucmotouy of the demmutnitien, 
Nimc urnecdote*, a fragrunnt of history, a Ic^nd,. nod the 
like. If ho makes tta? nurltcnce Inngh nr emilo « much 
the Is'iler ; if ho wruiia to mnko his himrem think anrt 
remvl Eoo much he wj|] hodh etcatc a relative emutimiM 
III his Icelure hnlL Tliis kind of lecture rerjuirre snuie 
wit ami tael. 

One jiirve ef luliirw the iogturer might give with 
nuvnntogo hi* conidnecd hcorem will bo to hare 
recwirec to lihriiricB by ix^intitig (Hit imnit'dJairly the 
wmiffi bennrtg on thn sqhjeci uf which ho is tp^eting, 
■o Uuit they wjU tw ahlo to till in the gnpa ol a drt*cripliori 
whiuh miut of noocasity h* jnrniroaiy uml mpid, hecatire 
fltnimcd and pretonmid altonEioo is n fatiguo which 
tho hearer only want* m bmr witliin certmn hmitH, Tlie 
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iiuiepcivlcnt |nibUc—thftt b to My, penomi who ara 
not compcUod to do anything—u very didicult to Mtuly, 
and tbo coavincxd among tlu) heorera are more exacting 
than is generally tbou^it, for the reoaon Uiat it b 
seldom that an immcsdioUi aim b the canoe of their at* 
tendance; it b rather a vogue and healthy curiouty 
which induooi them to attend at lootnm. 

To itutrMd anti at the eatne time to entertain, even for 
luoh a serioua subject os architecture, such b, in our 
opinion, the line of conduct to be fdlowcd before an 
otidicnce of inde|M>adent listcnerB. 

It b irapoarible here to draw a poadtivo prognunme 
of instruction, tlu! profereont and lecturer* Iwing of 
ditfermt temperamcntu and a|>titudea ; it b only piwible 
to tannt out a general lino on which to proceed. 

CoUeotire vbib to mnnummta and even to tounia on 
the road of oxcursiona at reduced |>rices, and all the 
plcaaoiitnem connected with Atmilar exeuTKiomi in com* 
pony, ore abo to be cniunrrated among the boat meaiui 
of toaelung architecture. Iwcouae tlm sight on the spot 
convcv’B more to the mi ml tlian tlio boot of iihotograjiha, 
and with a good lecturer deerune the result, which, in 
abort, b to succeed in di*vcloping interest and respect 
fur tlu) moniinicnta and the nocrasitv of their {imcrva* 
Lion, will tlu'ii be comnbtciy obtained. 

The nucwlion put tiy the Uungms which we l:ave 
anawertKi in the fori'going scc^niM to be of |>rintitrdia] 
importance, and wc tlM>refore utter tlw wish, that auciuUtai 
similar to oure iihould study tlko elaboration of Standard 
JJanuaU for the oao of lectures. 

11. Dy Giluon, Architect, Brussels, Profossor 
of Drawing at Boitsfort. 

[/’VoHI thr i'VmcA.] 

** .\rt cnmofi from man and b intended for man. It b 
the Home of a spiriU its radiance ; it cannot foil to adoct 
finii of all the iieing from which it emanates, and after* 
words, from one to another, some other beings,'* said 
M. Scrtillangm. 

It b the same with ArclUtccture, the quern-mothor 
tif oil the arts; tlmtincxl. above all. to strike and to cati- 
tivatc the attention of the public. To attain thb highlv 
desirable end. which ought to bo the object of a noble 
omulalifxi, alwavs on the alert, it would bo nccfHMry. to 
start with, lo iry to call forth nuditolly among tho 
general pulilio tho liemnninga of tlir owthotio aenuiuunt, 
which in a greot nuiuW oxbts in a latent state. 

It b therefore nccoMory that Uwsio who are convinced, 
lhi« nnthuMosta who possoss llic cult, and consei|ucutly 
tile enthuiMosai for art, sludl tight, witliout rospite and 
without wtwknere, against tho slow ami growing invasion 
of the domain of inspiration by ]icdantr}' which {iretends 
t<i dnmiac«ir and to reduce to mathematical dryneas the 
creating gtmins. 

ThuK it happens that too freiiuently the mbaion to 
initiate into that immaterial thing called "art” b 
entrusted lo jttdi^fogurt, to teochcra, while the pn>* 
feRsionol practitionen who have made ul oMthoUcs and of 
their multii>lc ap{>Iications the study oml the constant 
practice of their cxbtence ore given the cold shoulder. 

It woukl therefore In greatly desinilite that on/y persons 
initiated into the suliliroc and imperbhahle bci^tins of 
art,speoial profeaiori wlio have >hnwn s|ipcial capoeityand 
mode Bpx!ial studies, should be entrusted writh mving to 
school dhildren os well os to ytxti^ men a good and bcaltby 
education of their visual organ either by the doilr rnriron- 
ments of the eilucative centre, or by ratioDaf rbita to 
museums, 1^ excunnuns, by illuatrations. books, fto. 

For it b desirabb to try, from early childhood, to more 


tho beorb which gradually lUid'naturally will feel tluim* 
selvej attractcnl in tlib manner towards the works of art. 

Art and hbtory ore in rebtiem with each other, and art 
b the man. 

In every eporh, in the I’reations produced Genius 
one can see manifest itself for posterity all that which 
characterised the man-creator: hb thou^lo, hb feelings, 
the moral and social life, in a wonl the various degr^ 
of civilisation at w’ork. 

Consequently it b nreeasor}’ thot our creations should 
spook with draiuenoe to tho attention of tho poaser-bv 
or to the %'bitor, that they should be healthily conoeivcd, 
and that they should reimwent (Nearly, by charoctirUing 
it, the idni of their author. It b important that these 
cn^tions should be in dinect relation, nut only to the 
surrounding/* in which they are placed, but also to tlie 
customs which have inspiren their creation; it b necagiary, 
moreover, that all the deetjru/irr arte should move In 
harmony with architecture, so os to give tho iropretwon 
that they were all one and liio same ouncomion ! 

I>rt us likewise avoid the mistaken ana exaggerations 
of the mi>dem at any oust i 

Ixt us carefully avoid trying In be iiuinvoton moved by 
tlu) unwhokwome desire to ohtuniali. to stuiiefy tbo public ! 

Li*t us prove to tliis publio that we eislcavour to 
initiate it into tiie imposing spk’iidouni of the beautiful, to 
all the importanco of arduous work, to tho never-ceasing 
study which our art nM^uirva. 

Let us make efforts to rev’tvo ogoin tho coriaira* 
live s|iirit from which come to us Ui^ admirable and 
sulilimo creators: artisans, ignorant of the rukw of 
pedagogy, even almost illiterate, which did tmt, however, 
prevrot them from producing luunortol |iiim» of work* 
monship, pure masterpiecea of architecture, of tapestry, 
of ironmuiMirT, of joiner’s work, Ac. ; jirivilrged praotic'al 
workers with' on immortal genius, to whom ww ore in* 
debted for our jewnb of architecture as well os for our 
jeweb of tho decorative art, tho one forming the pride 
of our ancient oitka, tho oLbrrs the wnolth and tho value 
of our luuseumsL 

Bring thus aniniatod only by tbo care fur tlio vital 
interest, for the future and tho dignity of our pnifos* 
aiou. lot us unite mir offorta so tliat we may suconed in 
tho creation of tho diphma, which would be granted by 
a jury’ com|ic«ed of master onrhJtonbi of ttHXignbod lolrnl 
imd luerit. 

Thb essential measure of safeguard would keep away 
the igiwiront and !Dcom|wUmt who in our day give 
thomsclvoM the tmme of '* orvltitecU.” aliusitut thb title, 
and. in fact, ervoting great luvjuilioo to the prvetigu and 
good reputation of the |irofe»atun ! 

To obtain thb desualilo end the Frrse might be a 
powerful auxiliary. 

If tlio IVoss would acooml our efforts, wlust a glorious 
educative port it would play ! 

It could intoresi and mstruct tho {mblic by {niltlbhing 
jotlicinusly writt4sn artkka, commenting upon ontl Iwing* 
ing before its reodera the qualities and merits of the 
works which ore really w ortliy of such name. 

Let us declare it: it woulb Im highly dodraltlc to see 
the ProM bestow on the architects a little of tlioi 
interest which it lavbbes upon painters, sculptors, 
muaiciana, and writers. In the same way os the Muse* 
ore sisters, are not the Arts brotbms L 

It b by reason of thb fraternity Uiat 1 make apmal jto 
those who widd that monrellous irwtrument of publicity 
—the IVn! 

In cooclttsion I would say that the vital intervat of the 
country, our dignity os d^plca of art as well oa the 
• defence of our pro fww ional interests, oblige us to rally 
ourselves inc«i«antly, courageously, without relaxing, 
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into a frAtornal anion agiunst the fatal tendcnoioa which 
in th« end would rendisT it imposMble for architecture, 
that crand book of tradition, to add marvellous pagea to 
the gmriouji atmals of Belgian art I 

12. Bjr Dr. HRitMJtNN MuTHEBtus (Berliu). 

Art. 1. —It is a ciimmon fact that architect ore is 
un|iopuUr. proliably Uio most unpopular of tlie arts. 
That is espctfiallv evident by com|>ari8oa with the enor* 
mous interest w^h the pumic take in works of pointing 
and graphic art. 

Art, 2 .—But it seems doubtful whether a Ho-colkd 
education of the ^mblie in architecture will hit the point 
of the problem. ^Fhe present low' level of understanding 
and interoet in architeoture is prubaldy to bo considered 
as a syraiitom of the foot that, in our* days, architecture 
itself hai l<j«t much of its puNic imi>ortanre and value. 

Art. 3.—^This bcoomes evhlont by a rom{>artson of 
the architeoture of our time with that of the great epoc^ 
of the pa>it—the Greek, Roman. Mcvliwol. Architecture 
was then tlu* leader of oU the other arts and crafts ; and 
this was the case because it was the universal art and 
hod to deal with oil the constructive and Iniilding prohlema 
of the time. 

Art. 4.—In our days the |irublemM of the engineer, 
the pcrfccUun of our systom of locomotion, of our com* 
flirt, of our lalKiur-Having nuudiincry, of our tools and 
inslnimcnta, play a more important part than the wurks 
of the orchitocU pra|)or. of whose tasks only the laying 
t»ut of streets and whole citirs tnuebea UM^ great {MtilMims 
of our time. 

Art. 6. —'rhn tmgineiT, liaving U> light hard with the 
urgent pntblemK »»f our time, is compidled to look straight 
ahead, and conae((uently he generally works unbiassed 
by luituir circumstances and cMinsiderations. Wbcfcas 
tlie architect of to-day, hampered by historical tradition, 
generally looks backward, and mal^ his works appear 
rather works of a |^st ogo than works of the present day. 
Tlio history of arcliitortnre of the niticteenth century shows 
a icmarkahlc falling into archeological tendencies of 
various and often contradktury kinds, so that true arclii* 
torture nearly expired, and the result of the orchiteers 
work borante a mere application of liistoric details of stylo. 

.Vbt. 6 .—Even the architecture of the prewont day is 
largely biossod by archandMirol princi|ihM. which is shown 
(a) by the imporUnco hUU attributed to stylo (wo still 
laiild “ IUinuuieM|uo ” exhibition halls, ** Renaissati' c *’ 
railway stations, Ac.); (!•) by the position retained by 
a iffcat number of orebitoots toworas our oUi buildings 
which are still being restored by them in the su.callnd 
spirit of a past age; (e) by tho endeavour, froi|uentIy mot 
with, to conserve the character of an old street or square 
by putting imitations of old buildings next door to tho 
originals. 

Art, 7.—^Tho fact that also tluj architecture of the 
imrM'nt day Is biassed by arvhieulogioal tendencioa has 
in several cohos aroused tbe oppomtion of the welhoducatcd 
public against llte architects, as, for instance, in the 
<|uosUoa of nsUsratian. 

Art. 8.—On tlw utbor hood, it Is to he noticed that 
great architects of uriginahty, who rather create modom 
thou archajological wtirki of orchitooture. ham fcmiul 
supptirt and even enthusiasm am<jng4t the less educated 
chMsea of the public. Nanuw ore omitteti, but every 
ixnmtry shows examples of what I 

Art. 9.—^This enthusiasm springs from tha 
source aa the present enthusiasm for the modem art 
movemeot in the decorative arts. Tho rcasoo Is in both 
cases a certain impressioa oo tho port of 


jiorticlpatc in it that such axchitectore has found again 
the basis of modem feeling and that tho archeological 
tnoMiuumdo has been dispensed with. 

Art. 10.—Tho stepping in of archsE<oloOT Into the art 
of building has been the great disaster for Uic architecturo 
of later c«nturica, and has caused tho docodonco of 
true architectural Ufo. Arcluoology, high though it be os 
a sdcnco, has nothing to do with living art, and ought 
to be separatod from it most thoroughly. 

Art. 11. — By archwology the public has lioon mis- 
educated. and that dctrinumtal interost in ’^styhw'* 
has been aroused which now proves to ho the greatest 
of all liindrancea to grasping tho true principles of arehitcc* 
turn. TboHo architects wbi» work still in styhw ** ftMtcr 
this fatal state of thinj^ and form a community of mutual 
support with the public, which renders it more and more 
(hfficult to got away from this false course. 

Art. 12. —If tbe public is to he educated in architcctarc. 
this con only be done through the means of works of 
arrliiteeturo which show a genuine modem feeling, and 
are iro{jma*iivo by tbomseivca. not by their rc«eniblanee 
to WQrl» of past agea. Such works of modern architecture 
ore still exceodin^y rare. 

-Art. 13.—^Tlic best means of educating tho puUio is 
to haw more of thrwe and to leave “styles'' alnrvt*. 
Tho »o^7alk<d education of Ibo |Hiblio ineludos. there- 
fotv, in the first instance, tlie education of orchitoeta. 

So much on the prinripU* of the sufijcct; the following 
renuuiw refer rather to details. 

Art. 14.—The ]Mkrtii-i{Hitiuii of an'hitecturc in the 
annual art exhilMtiims haii not {imvcd a succewa. Tho 
architectural room is generally empty.. 

.Art. I."5.—a better scheme would lie to exhiliit modt'la 
instead of drawings, os moclols alone con give on idea 
of tho stcrcorootric cHect of a building. Besides, they 
are attractive in themselves. Architectural drawings, 
even if perspectives, mostly arouse interest only os 
graphic works, ami ore then Vfry often at a dinadvontogc 
with the works of gmphio art shown in tito adjoining 
rooms. 


Art. 16.—a very powerful means of c>diicalkm is 
literature, os by rcaoing alone a great part of the present 
puMic can lie influenced In its mind. 

Art. 17.—But it is of little value If good inforaiatioo 
on architecture is only giwn In prufooiional |>apers. 
which is tho prmmt state. Professional ]MperB arc 
not in touch with the public, who acquire tlieir informa¬ 
tion from the daily iSx-ss and from magaxim's. It is 
tlicreforc nrgently necessary that goml inforaiatiun should 
apjiau- in the latter. 


.mi. lo.—r»ui, aias 


--- wiiiiM wiii^rni lar |Ni{irfii imhi 

mog^nes ore not able to give good informaltun oo 
nrchitocturc, being la^meii in on architectural wmse. It 
it thereforo necessary that competent wrritcrw on archi¬ 
tecture, who now are chiefly ausorlini by |>n>fcstMonal 
papers, should devote thenuelves more to newspaperw 
and magorinew. 

Aw. 10.—Beside« the information in the ihiIiUc PrrTn. 
pubbo Icctura. if given by com|ictent men, are a good 
tnoons of educating tho public, Atchilecfural societbw 
should make it their duty to induce univirrdtie*. university 
extensions, o^legos, schools and societies, to have lectures 
gi%w onarctutcctniw by thtwuughly oompeUmt lecturers. 
20 .—But all means o! ueluoatioo by word or 
useless if they ore not inspired W modem 
spin , if ti^y Are not employed hy thoroughly oompetent 
men, and d they do not attach themselres to works of n 
mi^m chararter. Though it seems quite safe 
in'^d to hose art rduiation on worlw of post ogew, 
IMS a corm^ experience that by the superBriol way of 
such instrocttan a mere romantic interest h aroused wWoh 
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U lou than uadom as n factor in architectural education. 
Mdcrovcr, there is plenty of opportunity of education in 
historic art, Wiat is wanle<l is to arouse interest in tlio 
arrhitevtUTP f)f the day. An education for problems of 
our time can only lie cffectcil by wurks of our time. 


After the reading of the Papeiv a climussioii ensued, in 
which Mnar*. Albert Kelsry (Philadelphia). Bcmhanl 
FrJisch (derroany), Hugh Stanniw, A.K.t^A.. ami H. P. 
Hcrlage (Amstcmani). toid( part. 

No msolutiuns on the subject were proposed. 


SuwKcr V.—A STATUTORY QUALIFICATION FOR ARCHITECTS. 

Saturday Morniruj, 2Ut July.—Grafion QaiUritt. 

Chairmen ; Professor I. O. Claaon (Sweden); ^^r. Edwin T. Hall (England). 

Hon. SecreUtncti E. Chojo (Japan); J. T. Tackett (Northern Architectural AaMCuUinn. Knglamll. 


1. Ry J. S. ARCHin.iLn, Architect, Montreal, Quebec. 

Tho subject U a delicate one for tho ^fnssion to discuss, 
as motive* can be so misrepresented; but for want of 
ailvocates outside the profpfision all the necessary agita* 
tion must eoroc from w'lthin. The charge has be^ 
that it is only another spodeB of “ trades umoniira.” 
hut on ronwderation It will be found that the pnnciplos 
umlcrlying the formation of “ trades uniona ” air wholly 
diflereot from those which actuate us. The former is 
purely a movement to regulate the compensation and 
earning powrm of the individual, whilst the latter is a 
movement to raise the standard of professional practice 
and to sofegtuud public interests. 

Generally speaking, there are iifo sides to architM- 
ture, via. the walhetie and the utilitarian. As regards 
the latter, especially in its instructional aspect, there 
can l»e no differmoe of opinion a* to the necessity for 
the meet careful examination before being pcrmit^l to 
design and erect buildings. The object of an arduted’s 
lalioar b to prepare, generally sne^ng. for habitation 
bv humanity. Human Ufo ha* always been looked upon 
as valuable beyond price and compensation. It is 
recognised in tho practice of meilicino and law; why should 
it not be Tteognised in the practice of architecture, wliere 
itHjuiremenU are demanded comliining science, chemistry, 

and law ? ,, • 

We arc hedged about 1^ legislative enactments which 
at their root must have emanated from the conviction 
that the practice of architecture was a responsible one, 
calling for particular training and study. Architects 
ore compelled to erect buildings under the direct super- 
intenilenre and dictates of the law. The ^ly inference 
to ilraw is lliat tlie practice of the nrofeswon b of such 
a nature that the indiddual cannot throw off all responsi¬ 
bility tho moment tho contract b complete. The logical 
sefimmoe would also be that the law would make provision 
that all who enter into the practice of the iictifresicm 
would be founil fully competent to cany out Uk? spmt 

and dictates of such enactnumts. 

It b obvicwis that such competence c^ only «» osta- 
blbhcd Inr a series of examinations. Thb b not ^ways 
tho luwt «jiliji(ju?tory inctbocl* Itiil for want of a iK?tt« 
we needs must adopt it Such examination* must be 
all-emlirnring and wkldcd by power* !»eyond the faintest 
lingo of suspicion, and removed in the pulilic eye from 
all question of self-inlerrst. . , , # i 

With rrepoct to the awthetie side of the |»roioawona} 
practice the standard of (lualiflcatiuo b more difficult 
to set; but there b a liasb which no one should be per¬ 
mitted to cvaile. We are all influenced to a grealw or 
IrM extent bv our environment. If in such an environ¬ 
ment beauty b absent ami uglinc* predonUnant. 
depravitv and a low moral condition will usually bo 


found amongst the people. On the other hontl lieauty 
is tunally accompoiuwl by refinement, a higher state of 
civilisation, and, a* a rule, a higher moral condition 
amongst tlm people. It b therefore iw'umbont upon our 
legUIators to recognise such intlnoncaa. Such inlltiences 
liavo lieen recognised from time immemorial. Plato 
has divruMKd tlut question fully in bis ItejnMie^ and 
even in those ifays lu» argued that State superintomlence 
abnild be rxtcmJtsl over eculplure and building, “so 
that they may bo prohibited from exhibiting all form* 
of vice, intemperance, and meannews.** 

A sense or perception of tho beautiful ta to bo found 
within the soul of every human lieing. It sliould Iw our 
pleasure to encourage it at all times, to influence our 
community with it* leaven of gmxlne**, and it shnulil 
be the duty of the State to recognise such influcncoi 
and to grant a statutory qualification to prevent influences 
other than that of tho gomi to lie over her people. 

The Province of (^ebeo Association of Architect* 
b the pioneer (on the wretera sido of the Atlantic at 
any rate) of statutory' qualification for architect*. Tills 
law was founded in I89S a* an ameodmrut to the charter 
of incorporation. It wa* granted liecaUHc it was deemed 
exji^cnt for tho better protw'tion of public interesls 
and in order to enable the (lubtio to distinguish between 
<{ua!ified and anijualified arehitecta. and to insure a 
standard of efficiency in the |irn*fimi practising the pro- 
foiaioa. and for the advancement of tne art of architec¬ 
ture. ITib law reads, “ No person can take or make 
Me of the name or title • architect * unless he b ieeognise«l 
under thb Act and as a memlier of the Aasociatinn.” Tlie 
machinery b proviiied for tho carrying out of a s^wtem 
nf examinationa and for the enforeing of tlie law. 


*2. The Title and Diploma of Architect. 

Hy Louia RoNSiKn (Paris). 

! Vrom the /•VeacA.] 

Science b not an individual poMcasion ; it b the rwuit 
renrwi-d over and over again of am^uiritinns prrviouiily 
made. If certain more favnuraliiy gifted imlividuab, or 
those who come upon the scene at (he prvebe moment 
when an idea which has become mature b disclosod to the 
world, increase thb property all of a sndilen. and illuminate 
their rjMx'h by the radiancy of their intellect, then thi 
regularity of ita evolution b so much a nrctMsity that tlie 
innovators who see too far arc often not und^tood by 
their contemporaries. In the same manner rraction* 
only succeed in stopping progress for a short time. 

\n the rrgHin of art, wliere individualilv would explain 
itself more esurily, if some artbts of the plsAtic art* 
seem sorortimew to be aide to do without tearlung .Uirwc 
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«:«ceptianB ottlv occur ajncnf tlioait! wlig cultimtc spcclRtly 
nnd excliinvcly one bmneu of tbqir t1bnt]on:i of 
lifllit, moTOiDoats of Unt«, 4^. And oven they cannot 
Bsrapo from artisttc heredity, tJie toaohings of thoir 
mirroundingfi. Oi^nisod nocictim thenfom ar« rfj^t to 
rfHii] 4 Vi]iu- to tFanemit uid to itiEmsa^ this intolloctnol 
wi.’nUb, tlic ac<|iiJrc!d ndiiltx, the ro'nf inutcrial for fatoro 


prottW*. TTiun wo Iii»tci, In nrt oa wefl u in 
mclhodleal teu^liing. 

In artlutootuiCiL wliich is at lh« siunc time the outcomn 
af on omJ of irifmrti, tnom than in juiy other nrt, teaching 
1 a ii nocHsily, TochntwiI tojicbing* w doep piinly of the 
rofiQirrraioiit^ A knotvkdgft of iho uuLtcfioK 

judicicKU amilicatkio of Uh proceascfl, and artiAtia teaching, 
gronjiing of miv«w<V harmony otJUno^ u»tc in ^todo. 


IhcHC two teachings wMch form a whole cael, it ui clearly 
iindcTKloud. bo thcaroUcolfmly. 'FLey cannot beaeptLrated 
without giving incomnlclo hasolta—oithet draughtsmen 
or botldniw. bnt not an^tecte. Xot orrliitecta: that ia to 
not artute, whoeo minX formed of logienl idna anil 
of decomtive feeling^ ia nviidy to undertake any atudioii, 
nny odaptatiiotiA, any kind of pro meJa , ablo to clioora 


from lunonD wit^riil Kilntlona proper lo Mtiufy U» engineer, 
tho that i» to any the ment iiArmotiiou^ the roiint 
neflotiruh If the tciAchiz^ fn nooaasitry for Iho trnntf- 
tniMon of the acquir^ rawilts, it connol he really edStdont 
and ujtefid unlesM it be nccompmiifKl by a unction 
p^hnlmg out clcorliy ihc persoji t* whom, umonfiiit all 
othfsx may be ontmoted with perfect mfety the l^iuie 
pnTftt* penwru and the hudgpt of the Stale, Uio health 
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of tho indirkliuU* and tho hyfpone of the popaUtioo, tho 
pnwervation of the art trwwurw of a count^, the iraprove* 
ment of the comfort of family and social life. 

'rhis wnctioa is the dinloma. 

The diploma which is the cooHecration of long schulMtio 
studies, preparing the architect for all cvimtualitto^ 
rannot and must not bo obligatory in a free country | it is 
only an indication and, aa it has been rightly called, a 

t Kiaifrful presumption of artistic and profossional rapacity. 

[t naturally cortwpond» with a want which, for a great 
mimlxT of yean*, has been puzzling ibo mind of arrhi- 
tocts. and wliich forms psut of the pmpamroo of every 
Uongreos. Thia want has received full and compjete 
satisfaction in Franco. The facts are there to prove it— 
tbev are evident, 

Inc campaign was started as far back as IH40. 

Since that remote period the Central Society of 
French .Architects took the initiative, and during rooro 
than twenty yean*, bv mcarw of conlroversica, reports, and 
steps it fouglit the good fight until the day when, in lHfi3. 
3 d. Eugl'ne Guillaume obtained from the (Jovemmoot tho 
decree instituting tho dinloma. 

AfUT a period of modeety and obscurity, during which 
the fiwt poaseHsors of tho di^doma, without a bond, without 
inHucnco, without protection, and treated as introdere. 
weir the object of attacks as furious os they were stupid 
on the part of short-sighted architecta, the architects 
with a diploma formed an association in 1877. 

Ehiring • great number of years they struggled only to 
live, to hold on. little by littb their numbers increased. 
AATjcn they had become aK) the hostiliUes grew ken: when 
tlicv became fiOO, they were at last recognised. 

'fhere arc to-day 7ft0 distributed all over France, at the 
Institute, in all the great Stale administrations,, in thoae 
of the provinces, and of the large towns. They constitute 
speetal groups in the Colonies and in foreign countriea. 
In Switzerland, in the United States, laureates of the 
public competitions, propagating, to the best of their 
endeavoun in the general interest and in confonnity 
with their programme, the cull of the high studios of 

architecture. ... 

In 1912 they will be 1,000 j the sketch annexed to this 

summary shows it distinctly. _ 

This striking dovelonment and this uncootested pro¬ 
sperity of the diploma in Franco show what an impenous 
want was answered by its creaticMi. We are of opinion 
that, in the interest of all coocemed, it is necessary to 
surround the title of architect with guarantees and U> 
sanction It by means of tho diploma. 

3. By G.tsTOM TBKtMT (l**ri8). 

[From Ihe Frmeh,] 

Summary.—I>irhmrt» are a good thing in proportion as 
the studies which they irpiwent magnify and devate the 
title of architect to tlw hiught which society jinwciibes in 
Older to undwvtnnd ita aspirations. But they might easily 
be«'ome a cause of deUnorstioo or, what is et^nivalent, 
of incapacity to uiulrfvtand anjrthing but the knowledge 
and aiipUeations belonging to a spe*'ial education. Then 
s taken as the criterion of every application of 

art or of useful knowledge, wuiiltl ho the heiimt df human 
inanity. 

lodividnal oflorto are rwwadaya more neceuark* than 
ever In cooseiinmce of the movement that one can remark 
evervwluie. and which la of a nature to raise up initia¬ 
tives on all sides. Am tho syntheses of tho cuUoctive 
intermta it is the duty of 8tatr* to ensure the free 
expanaion ot work, and consequently to oppow everything 
wluch might resemble a privUege. At a lime when 


knowledge tends to become more general every day, 
competition ought to be freer than ever. Interests, 
narrowly understood, often lead men to desire, '•’tth 
selfish blindnwa. to create small artificial states within 
the great State which is under tho control of tho ^larlia- 
mentary drlegation. This is a danger to which thinking 
men have no right to close their eyes. These small 
artificial stales are always causes of disorder in employ- 
ments. They are calamitia* both in regard to the 
development of human intelligeoce and to tlie organisa¬ 
tion of society. Factitions authorities appear, thanks to 
these small states, with interests oppowed to tho colleclivo 
interest. In thdr exclusive ijreoectifiations of pcrstins or 
clans tiinse authorised simulacra could not he equal 
to tho exigencies of contemporary evolution. They are 
misleading powers which would become obstacles to the 
requisite rectitude of the efforts which initiatives indi- 
vionally directed would naturally be led to pi^uoe. 

Coariairioa.—\\n»en they are confined to being stiranla- 
tiott* to work for 3 roung people, diplomas are an excellent 
thintf. But they wouW berome detestable if Uiey were 
to trammel the free activity of the teehmeist in later 
life. 

Tho field of action is never opened wide enough to 
tho aptitudes tliat society comprises, TIio sdvaiinMl 
civilUations of Europe are often a cause of wrakiMws in 
individual production. To understand OUs one ha* only 
to cast one's eyes on younijiT peo|iliis where tlie social 
organisation encourages individiud worth, which might 
serve as examples to ns. 

I repeal this opinion: though IIm> diphuiu* is for the 
student a verification of his eflorts, it becomes rvenlually 
an incident without influence on the career of a man of 

worth. , I. i 

One must go forward without over looking belli ml. 

4. By Otto W.ionkh, Imperial and Hoyal Suporin- 
tendimt of Works; Profoaaor of the Imperial and 
Ito}al Academy of the Plastic .Arts. (On behalf 
of tho Society of .Austrian Architects.) 

(From the Germnn.\ 

Leyal Autharimlym o/ the ArehiteeiM.—On this point we 
beg to make tho following observations. On all sides 
the endcovnur of srtists to favour the progress uf art 
is strongly prominent. Nay. they are in fact tho only 
promoters of art, since the pulilk’, entirriy absorbwl a* it 
U in tho acquirement of lichre and in politics, has hsit 
almost every sentiment for art. It can therefore lie 
understood that the desire makes itself manifest to prolret 
art, and It is thought that this end will l» nbtainisi by 
giving tho title of Architect a legal recognition. 

Thi* legal backing, a* has been shown liefore. is not 
pcssible. But neither b it necessary at all. because it 
w not the question of admitting legally recognised arrhltn'ts 
to the construction of artistic buildings, but that only 
the very best bo produred. If. therefore, the State, the 
nmntry or a rity. or its adminixtrations, rrs)jcctively 
moke use of a senate of art, there b in this way created an 
ortbtio ountrul from which it cun best be hoped that the 
desired goal will be reached. 

If the architect b given a legal authnrisatinn, it cannot 
therefore be a cjucstion of tho artbtic capacity of tho 
airhiUet, but an official control ran only bo aiJinitted 
with regard to hb iNrofeastonal quality. But thb control 
b very easy, since all authorities have their wcU-organbed 
boards of works which can exercise control when giving 
their consent for the coostniction. 

The legal process must thcroforo consbt in that tho 
architect by bb signature accepts tho responsibility for 
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tho plulu laiule by bini, and thit ho himself by 

I lie »>iilra>t!iorK of the rarioaH parte of the WQrk< vrha 
Imvtt in their turn to pFtidiii!ie the calaulniioins tmule mill 
tiy tbrln. 

ITw im-*iw( 5 r LoQucflUTiD V. muet thdrefore Lpo as follow j 
Thf rnrhitixi fAe ri^Af to eonstruel any tutfefin^ 
lAc pfLTNf madf atid /AueiJ br/ Aim if thtM .Aai'f Attn poeaAf 
Ay lAr tittiatyC uivf 


5 . Bj IloBERT Walk Ell (Cork). 

lii colling iluT (vttonUon of tlic Coogrcse to Sabjfieti No. .S 
on thd jjfa^nmntr^ it will In cooTcnkait to xay hrre 
that there is [HtrilamcntAi^' prooHlent to In formd jn tho 
Sintsite Fkioke of iho Hou,'^ in wliicih RegintmtJon BilLe 
have fUMSMi Into Ante Triih a t-iew to eoniwrvmg tlio 
intemilii of the profi^oni!: and the public in their nJatlans 
each lo the othiir. 

Without giring a long Uet of the prnfes^q'oii* eo dinalt 
mtb, it vil! bo nuffifFont to naiuD the coses of soUcUona, 
IxtniiiUTii, phyajciann, and srirgeone. ITjo Medical Ad 
is appcMiici to the requiremenEs of Uie Art>bltccts’ EduCii' 
tion and Redstnt ion BilL 

'fhe worcu '*Blatulurj' quolineatkio for arohltecti" 
are oniLMiiiJint iriib itiie inlemts and irelbbcing t>f the 
eDinniunjtics ainfJ peoples tbroughnut ffhi Majiwty e vont 
iuiwlcction, from tie peasant in Tiift cottikgc to tho "dw\?llere 
in Tt'iyo.l {mUbcm, 

It uill In swOt thiiirfom, tlmt tiiA tubjeeb is in touph 
with tie intamtA of the whole euinmtinity, nod is so far^ 
riraehiogin itsccunmon intcnqite (hnt it exteoti]: to all tie 
rauntiipn of the earthy 

Jt is firo-emEiiiorLtly a jubjoot of irLtcmalidOnl interwt, 
and is liltingiy pltKS^d on tlio progtimtine nf Uds rongress. 

'Pho ^rd “nfehitodt” if detiyed from tun Om*h; 
vordo, nfjjifiii and mid fuffniltea “ ohief ConHtnietor," 

uhich vould nppeor lo lavdvo iximpble eontrol owi 
gtiidpoi^v from the inception of the dkiign to ibi rinai 
eomptdioa Ln tltn«s, etmtigth^ and beauty.. 

The word '^quiUiliratiMieigoifitai I hat the architect 
for the chief ociiitflinctor} ahould 1 m- duly qiuliRcd to 
luiilcrlnke IbcMe jrespooBil)|o duties hy tfie oequlsttion 
of an imslucilale Rtioitimm of general and expert ktiotT' 
ledge and tM'hnical pr|u ration and etpiipiiicnit in ocourrl- 
an«3 with a curTLcmlum |qu4 down by tJic. f«eneral 
wlicn np^ntod by PaHiaiucrLt under the stipu- 
Int Lom of a Bill W'liith when i t bA'».-A liocotiiMf lair, moJone 
ecmpulaory fefUtutOfy QuaJlIlcalLnn fot Areliitects ^ 
by placing tly* Bill on tho l^tatnfc Rook ns the Arohi^ 
Un-Iii’ Kduention and Kcgiatcation Ad," 

Tlie neeowity for atich on Ad appeon lo Im'' mwoodi'd 
gcnemJly ouiotf to the cuonideration that hna been (pvnn 
to the irnbjcd dnrio; the post Iwonty yenrfl^ 

'llin uioiikbrta of ftKopuAod arvhltec tuTuI bodies nboiild 
ho TcgUtrivd on tlifdr proving thejr roembenihip, or on 
etrtiliwl lists being ernt to the Regutrar hy ilic Seerttlarit^ 
of thfifre Uxiika. 

Hie si nil ihling-block which, hqs chiefly and OSlctudblv 
ictonlefl the pr^ei^s of Stick n meiumre for oU thoie 
yi-nur, cnnip|«f wilb apathy^ imlikerene?, and feoloujilcw, 
is prrriscly the 1141111^ ns that which blocked tho .Mrdieal 
Aot for thirly yeiwn< from iStlS to muiicly, that Porlin^ 
ni«mt drclLo^ tq pns^ a nieosara which mnde no proviftion 
for llie vesLed inlcirstjiof the uuqualiOed etenwho nssiinitid 
the functions of ihmUoaI praclitinnctSp iuhI wum ocuepted 
by the iiuldic in iguonuire of rheir vaat of expert and 
ti:>rhniciil equipment. It may lic pi^ihle ta couui t« 
sorm' Arrangement on this mat ter hy wfay uf cuaijittnulKi 
with the Select Pjuhnntenlary i’ommiitee, 

A lime limit oh say. hvp j'vwni may Ivi agreed upoa. 


dming whicih pnetitionen oaukl prove tliai they wi'm Ju 
]3ni£ticc prior tq the paiBiing of tho measure. 

lliMe appears to be no doubt but that the trend of 
opinion ui in the direct eqd of olitoinjug datutiu-y quuU- 
neatioo for arehltectap whiek will prFoted llic iuamlj«mi of 
the proloBoIoo and tlw publiSp in tho prcjjcriked parlia- 
lUL'Jitar^'forro of an Educatiou and RcgiatratTou Ad kavikg 
the short title “ Arohitecta Aeh" 

The sooner sneh a mnasurB i4 ploond on theStatnte Ikxik 
the sounor will tho evil oomplalned of dhappaar. It will 
nut impair the atains and pridleges, or invade the metnbe-r- 
ship of existing architeotural 

Tke pladne of the iiarai« of persomi having what tke 
Le^lutun} drinoniinalca vealod liglita doea not confer 
the right to membersbip in any of thn existing bodies 
“ Statutory qualifieaUaiis see quaJiiionlionA eii|omr<i 
and npqujn>d by a Erarriculnmt prepared by n competent 
aut 3iurit_v% mode CompuLfory by statute, and testa applied 
by eQTnpetont examining whose functirms com¬ 

mence when tho competent teaching txafiee have oono 
pleted thojx work ; the results of tho tegts are then recorded 
amt published in a book erdtad the Rog^tcr. 

When tlie Bill reaches the Committa] stage, mcnioiial- 
isfa in favour of it and petitiqniuw against it would lie 
heard at lengUi* wlicn clntieeg may be iLmended, struck 
out, or new clauiHifl inflerted ky agmiinant. Rhoukl the 
Oummittoo iind tlmt the prraniblo was proved, it would 
be sent bock thorn to tw llowif*; and if paased it would 
then Isyoomc law' and be placed on tha Sl^tiito Book aa 
the Architccta AcL*' 


IiVjuit of qiialiGcation on tbc part of per^DB cmnlsycd 
ns architects may nwnlt in injury to late or hoiklih^ dis¬ 
comfort, peeiiniaiy' Tijsh, lawtniila, emkorrasauicnts, and 
much Icsict and damage without a remedy. 

Any moans that can bo devised CTim to lend towards 
g’uardlng the public gainst the evils attenflant on incoin- 
potciivy will Ims hailed with sAtinfaction ky tin- jiro- 
fessLon and tim pubho slJko, Refurms should como 
from within^ and it is clc^y the duty nf the profoHajno 
to initiate and work out tills movenioRt. 


fl, Uy Vmaitj K.mjt (Biiilapegt), (On Iwholf of the 
Apsocinlicin of llungariAii ArchlteetH nnrl En- 
ginoora.) 

Tlic rnorninus qiiantiiy of l 4 «hiiiciil work dorm in our 
ag^? aiarl the ovcaqiow'ering dL'velniiment of ttvhniral arts 
havti bnuighl lorwuTd iai many etFiintrira all over the workb 
in ct rtain n^iwclSj undiwlrahliF conditioiLE, because the 
qtianthy of wtifk imd the wiijs fidds oJ ttnmpnliiKn have 

oausi'tl undesirable compctitico Isstwotm wull-lrakied 
Iswili^—m our cituE art liitccla—and p<«p|c whn atr not 
Well-trainrd, Tfie |iiih 1 ic, a hieli perhapn all over I lie 
H iirld is or Irwi iyruwimt in mat tern of our art, very 
often tliinks that its Intorcsti nro hemt, or at least us wclIi 
served if the rtwt of il;#^ ojchitcet'a work is the sinatli-st 
MKisililc, nrui. In cai]fiec|ut’nce, it very oheii Hpeab a ship 
for m imniiy wrirtk of Hr- Thn n^flult ven,- ofUm iii, fmUtles 
deficiency of an work, lindly* tuiptictkally lakt-niit 
buildings, nii.ie 1 i in. the Ir^ qf privAto luiif imfional wealth, 
On die olher knoti, living for ihc w«l|.|^uealwl juvliiti-el 
in lojinv coMra has |jr«njuc very difficult on accrnint cd 
unsiritaTiik' comptyitiun. 

Hm 9 w iinfayniirahlo cfiudltiocw Jmve rraulUKt in many 
E'ountnM^ as in Bungary, In a movcmeiit to firoteci tliV 
AnhiUn-l H OS wvll a-H thr* pulitic^H Intemt. and the interest 
Cl nor art in a f’imilar way to wIiat has lireji dnrtr in tlin 
of M^lintom^ tcAahem, pkysidon^ Ac., i.r, to demand. 
lc«t to a E-^rtain degree, coiupuhoty qualdkittinii fshr rhe 
practice of arcbitA turv. Tliu lost National tVingrew of 
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HrniKivnim Arehitpcl* aiwi En2inw>rB liUTw jMidcd to 
briDK forwattl A motiun in raToiir of Ifigal reipiUiiun of 
fAf tHUfl ptatiittf of (JiifiiiMns, njochajucnl cogin*.^* 

oiid urc'hitocttL, j n. ■ 

TUo iVsinidfttj rrn of HungiOirliui jVrcliitotjtja Aud Eii^nwi* 
T?^(?r^ by tho io pfujialt A Bill 

providing for the i-’ntrtpiiljHJTy qilnlihcriitioii mid pcM-tlw’ 
in lilt' iiiflcmnt tecliniaftl iinmt'lwfl. This ha# Itcwti doni'. 
Thr Bill hiy- accepiiid Uy a niniotily of thn L'lwigre^ 
jktid trADsfinod to the Ciovomnnfiil, niui wiir hofw tiill 
jioon ho I'rnni^l Indinv PuthAtnEnt. 

Aocortlinpi to tbU BilU tlir tight of fitfr And pwrfw nf 

• onginMint^ Dic<?'httnifitl ompnwriii. nf>rl iiiTchitocte ttoiitd 

n?scr\oiJ lo liiciividufll^ of pnjiiwr ymofi/iaifKnii nfiiidrtd 
hv polTtwhnio or ju-jiilL-iiii<’ rtudiw r «ppmprii*to ^n- 
KulcratiuDiB are prifpiireil wiiToh anewef to tin' wiuh^oiwi 
of imiliitnctonf on an ori, tJnly <piiiJiHnl individiuiJA 
Dould net ai offinirtl t^perUt fitifVjHtrti and diVorfora of 
bolldlngfl of importflJitff. 

To luwufu proper cofilroiV, to ol^lnin proper evtdpnwt 
and to rnpriMS lunfiiititblu prwjtioOt i* prnptiecKl to ho 
donn by jnitonoDiio tirp-i.liutioofl—■ruuuoly. by cHijfns^tiluting 
nri iho Trdi FiifoJ' Vhamhrr a logally OTiutit un-U Ualoii of 
P^giiitivOb, Mtdjhaiiicjil Enginimw, and Ar^liitwts, 

the Bill, with oijiliinationii and pun of tbu dit^'wmjnin 
b-flii lieen imiil wlwl by onr cViAocial ion. ft w in f| ungiirioiLf 
tint I am our .\»w>ciation liriU om^wi'-r *-ith pl^aaurtt 
a miu»i lo httvo it iransUtotU lu uliulu or in iwrt. in onu 
of tho Ijjngiiagw of this (kingn.'^a- 


7. By A. JtoiiTu (Tniiiuaiiiii). 

I hall- IjpPti iiMkruoted isy Uie Royal Vicrtoriati fnidihiti' 
of .Vrt;hilcinU», to which I Itolnng, to tinp|>url tlic prom^nb 
iiuulu fur niifiatmt iuti, iumI in ttuing (to 1 cannot do Indtcr 
thjui lliu iustnictiorv Ttliich have Iwii givt™. me i 
“ Tlin fiillowing cirrtinM! of tlia 'n'ork of the H.V.I.A. in 
(iuuiplled hyre^ntiuji of thn Council of tbi^ Inatitulp, 1 
am dimrinJ to fomard o. oopy to yon* aa a mcml»iir of 
the luBtitatn» in orrlcr wfinn lIm; mH]w‘CliVo BnhJirotH 
tm' dcnlt with in thn Congreas you may be ab\6 (o oito tbi^ 
Hotiun of the Institutn in ibi cndcaviHint fo) ti» plaw ihiv 
iix'rtibcn of the profcwidtui lipofi a legal etatua by PORia- 
trntioot (h) to further tho oduoation of the aivluiwi by 
tiiiivrfidlr and other toaeliing^ ond (r) to mnaoniKi- um 
btiildJng 'n-gulntimif of o«r lifijea, in order that iroti, atwh 
and tdber nuakm ccmistmelkin may tw adoptnl 

—Tim iiwomfwinving draft mitliiio IbU wan 
tUTiiiue^l in ikil} hy the and the geiivraJ 

of ijraoiitiuntiTH, U wm mubniitted to llio Irf^ifiluUve 

rWncil in but lh«n It luw not bren 

TO intrvidueed uinot. ITin n«iJ of rcj^tralifm. hiim v<T, 
romnlna aa grrat ji» ever. During the poal fourtwa 
TOciBtration bcu^ b«n made mm[Piitj»ry m many of 
pnifi^Baiona, nnil li-ifore long it yri\\ b^ for Die 

InaDtule to tnciVL' (tpiiuii in this din'otaon, hotli iii tfu 
mtrn<Hta of the (mljlin ami Uie iirtifiMaion. Tim dcmniui 
for rrgiijiraliwri is aliated by alf fsfjnijwtt'ul nirmlxrrv of 
Lbij profcKFion. aiHatlwf ttienilera of I he KA-l.A- or wot. 


“ JJtfwrofwu.—In nriclitrnn to awarding |;mzw fuf tim best 
wor^ done ytarly in the building conjUruetion and archi- 
tactiiral eltuwM at ih* Working Meii’a riiUcgc. Melbourne, 
tho Cmincil arr 4 iflgrt onmudly R.V.T-A, wmpfltiliona for 
auhjeobi In diwign, mrasrorotl u'ork, and fikctchuTg, and 
nwarda lUrtfnla and aubtiitanUal money priaioB and cerri* 
dcatifl fop the hent work in each iliviuEnu Thw year* 
howPTcr, tlic new TOgtilatioon for Ihploma of Atehitecloro 
at Elly Mplljoumc tjiivLisity have (leifti iwwed (w copy 
bring forwardurl to run herewitbj. Ttio Bwhemo woa 
iitcpurad by a jiunf Hjiruiiiltrje of tho Forutty of >:higiiU'er- 
iEig at llie Univpniitv and by the Coimcil of the R*A XA. 
Mr. A. Hendorwm (wie of our past Ihwiiittutii) liim U-cu 
uiiiHitnU'tl luolumr on ihe imbjoel. and Mr. .Ferey l.infcileii 
(also paat Presi(lont)^ reprowntif the InBtitnto tijmci Die 
Faculiy nt lCiigini‘*iing hir UHni. Tbo ivtirk in tima 
directly in toiicli with Ih* [iistiti,itoH. 

“J/orffTB Inordor that uuhJltii, 

DiidbodA of oonintrtictkiii may Ib atiiilicwblc to rnir kj-grr 
citjEH. Ihr Itwlilutd in (at the mjuMt d the MeUtonnie 
f^ity fibuncilj pncijatfiiiR n hut of sugs^tiana for improving 
the building by Inwit of thr riiyn Oopiijn of iho huildins 
rcgulatiiinji of*tbn ptineipal nitu'* in Gn'at Ifritnin fmd. 
Arnmca have been munisiunly forwnrtUri on applicatitm 
for (mr goidaruM*. and tbn linit interim rtiiMirt was for- 
wardihd to the Fjly Council lout Sispiunilier. We aslt tliat 
provision bo mude in the rovisesl hy-ln*^ for thn ensjiion 
of iron and stool atnieturoa oikI ior iNibhiian eumito^'d 
ttimlly Of in jiart of reinforcod concrete. We fiuiru’ir 
reqiicct that in tho nevr re<gulatjuii» a elrmou Iw inKrri«l 
wliL-Tpby any lucthiul of conulruuDiJn in msc in tlio 
ri'fem:s!l to ill an annr-xtvl wrluyiute, although aimh cot- 
HtruuUoti lie not providiHl for in thn MtAljouTDn Buiidiiig 
Rcgtilatiniu, uiBv, with tho f>i*ucttoM vi thr olficLal fidiuvo*, 
Ui aiiulitpd in MeUioiirne. It will ncer^arily Im Hitiie 
rime licforo tho amcndixiint of the [Kropowfl rt-giilalitUM 
can Ih* effcctitl, HA thr ivofk of rovi^Uiti ir by nit umana ail 
&mv JoH^ Nittli, H^tiaty. 

AUhmiglii wo Ivavo faiU^i iw yet to obT^iiu Icgiiilrttion in 
Aiiatraljw on ttio niribjeet of rugistnilijm, w have lifou 
ill oblnlning a t.linir of ^irchilectuni at tho 
Mdb’uftMi Unh't’oiity, vrhicii w'a« mi fdSclal tcw^piitiim 
Iw tfiD tiovcniniont of nrehi lecture. Bu fa;r as b-iatiiuony 
ia conc<rrn«U the Vlctorinii Inutiiuto fi abeolutdy itiuinii' 
mniia in favour of regh-traliom 

RcHlntioq of the Congrtsa, 

Tlio wjbjiiit ww dhounMHd hy MIL Auguaiin llcy 
tFraiicc), <'hHirgb lIutiliATid, K,S,A.* BoherE Walker fCJork}, 
miis MjiriianX W. \\\ Tbiuiia*, C A, Caw per (ilolbwimrd^ 
tl. A. T. Minldlcton, Xh ilorgaii (CardifFh F, (J. fJicen 
(Colic- C-oliHivh 

Dn tho njntirid:i of Ellis Slarflluiid, oecunded by 
Hr, W. W. Tliotmirt (EngjlBtid), it woj* njsotvpd ; 

Thnl lAiV itunsttfsTs it dtairahJ^ m thr. 

i>/ thr fittfftic «/ t$ii UMifioits, rtmi ttf Ihr pof^toa of 
Arehite'iiire^ that off pjriKriifKoii-ra jAaitffi Aurt <t 
«r4tj!uruf^ qwilififutvin. 
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SiriuKCT VI.—TIIK .YRCHITECT-CRAFT8MAX: HOW FAR SHOULD THE ARCHITECT 
RECEIVE THE THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL TRAINI.NG OF A CRAFTSMAN? 

Wedncsdat/ Mornimj, 18</i Julif .— Grafton Galleries. 

Cltairmrn: Ilorr Otto WiMjnur (Anxtna); R. 8. B»Ifutir tHni;Undt. 
lion. SrcretarUs: U. 0. Tiirbulton (Scullaiult: Gustave Wickiiuiti (Kweden). 


1. Architecture and Craftsmanship, 

Rj Reginald Bia)ufifxo, R.A. 

Synopnit, 

(Mijtrt. —To ascertain bow for croitomaniibip is nnvntsary 
to on arcliitoct: (1) by tracing the dcrelopmcnt of the 
idea of tlie amhltcct crafUman ; (2) by conaidoration of 
tbe function of arrbitecturo. 

Tliv imicUoc of the earlier Renaisaanco, KpcdaliiiatioD 
of the arrhitret. Draughtsman’s dougns at emi of 
ciglitmDtti century. Lom of tradition. Sluun medi* 
iF%'atii<m. Tfin last stand of classic. The gnsatexhitation 
of IWI. ITmj pm-Raphaditr brotherhood not a porely 
artistic movement, 'nieir i<lca of ndonning architect 
turv by the sludy of nature. Mr. Rmkin. William 
•Morris t hb view m architecture, hb poivion for crafU* 
nuinship; hb hatml of classic. Tbo Arts and (.Vafta 
H<»drly: tJie value of its work In regard to the minor 
oris: neglect of architecture. Tlio pro-Raphaelitos and 
tiM'ir sucoewon conceived of architecture not as tho 
art of building. Imt as the ornamentation of buildings. 

Tkt Prorince of .drcAttodurr.—Buildings the only 
** nature ” it can study. Its appeal by disciplined design, 
its atudogy with ronsic, space componUan. 'Iho aix^> 
toctonio orL Thw view repudiated by Morris. The 
anarchy among the crafts; and TArt Nonveau, the 
result of the withdrawal of tlic crafts from the control 
of architcH’Uirc. Need of thoruu^ training in technji{uo 
fur arrhitectural students. Need for arrliitcets to rvsbt 
the tendency to disregard architecture and absorb it in 
tbe crafta. 

2. The lielation vf Modern Architecture to 
C raftsma ns hip. 

Ry W. R. LKTiiAiiY. 

Tilt* pmetier of imsli'm architectural design b IsMcd 
on custom. Jn wnne ctHiiitrics there seems to lie a more 
p'ncrol ogmunent than in otlnmi, and in llic former tlwrc 
U a nearer appmach to tlir exbUticc of style. Bcyntul 
this, what arc tbe jtianiliilities by wbicb modem iurrKi« 
U'clure may enter on a n>unie of dcTclnpmcnt. and how 
can we attain to reality in Imilding 7 

The styles of the {lost were shapM by a growing mastery 
of crafUmaruthip, and only ihb will produce art akin to 
the oW, an art which.b dboovered rather than willed. 
The architect’s store of forms b for the most part degraded 
memories of thn discoveries made by ancient craftsmen. 
Whence b new energy in mndem architertuie to bo 
derived ? In i>art it may come from the invatigations 
of science, liut even no it will require o resonrceful crafts* 
manship to deal with tlio new materiaL 

At {tresenl the architectural profession b isolated 
from wockmansliip, and U thus imfirisoord within a 
■mall aphere of ideas. Architects hare aimed at liringtng 
back the apptarance of masterly rraftsmanohip. but thU 
outward appearance has no vitalbing force. HI 

\ closer contact with labour may mean at least 
three things. We tx«d, (irst, to bo in closer touch with 


the executanta of <mr buildinra, and to bo anxious to 
learn from them what they tliink b good woik. In tlu; 
sccomi place, it may mean tho ocoeptance liy tlic scicn* 
tiScally traine<l directing architect of more help from* 
independent workmen of a high order, paintera, sculptora, 
molabworkers, nuxlelleta, aitd the like, while giving up 
the commonplaces of ofllce-deBlgned oniamenL Ana, 
thirdly, it may mean the {iracUcal training of arc hi* 
torts theuisolvos. Thb idea is liahle to two mbconccp* 
lions; as if it wore proposed that tho architect engaged 
on imrioriant wYirk should make hb own mortar, or 
as if the claim might bo satbiicd by receiving Itwsons in 
onamolling or wood-carving. Tbe crafts rMumtioI to on 
architect, of course, are masonry and carpentry, while 
they remain tho princi{ia] footoiw in r<inatructjon, and. so 
unrlenitood, craftsmanship should form tbo bosb of nrclu* 
toetural education. Tlic student shotild cut stone, frame 
up wood, and hiuidle bricks. Often, of ooutwo, ho couhl 
iMit afford much time for thb, but even a month's practice 
with nuitcriab and toob would bo better than nothing. 

A short contBo should form a part of the education of 
all stiulentiK but some would probably become much more 
intenwtod In tlib side of things, and could follow it out 
further. Thus wo might train architects of varying 
caiiseities for various requireincnta. It b tho mbt^o 
of |dl systciQA to form men of one pattern. However 
desirable it may bo to train some men to tbo highest 
degree of academical skill, these are best fitted to deal 
with the complicated problrins of pmetioo in a Wg city, 
while til© humbler works of tbe country require equal 
devotion. Isit of a ditfermt kiiwl. A bosb of crafbmonsliip 
In architectural edut'ation should open out clianncb for 
divorwitiee of gifts which may oorrespund with the diver* 
sitka of requirement. 


8. By Fit- VAN GoiiHKLsciiKOY. (On behalf of the 

Conlml Society of Architecture of Rolgiuui.) 

(/'’n»/ii ihr Prench.l 

Hh) importame of tlm mandate of the an.hiU'Cl b 
great, becalm it expects from him oxUmsiv© knowledge, 
without which tho artbt cannot oaosidcr liimacif to be at 
thr height of hb mbsion. 

The great drawltack from which Uie profewsiou sullcfw w 
due to tho fact that tho title of “ architect ” may be assumed 
by porwous whohare ncitlior obtained a diploma nor rrootved 
a special education, and that thb unjustiHablo toloranc'e 
places in the hands of Inexperienced persons an art which 
they will never he alOo to understand, and sUll less to 
practise. 

.All who fiewire to make serious study of architectnre 
should be made to acquire the Urge amount of indb* 
peosable knowledge necessary to onallle them to carry out 

should bo more complete, because to 
toe art of ^king ingenious plans the architect must mid, 
not only the qualities required to have them carried out 

^ ^ contractor and his 

BUD-agente must possess. 

Tho architect must be able to judge, as a real expert. 
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of iLt! aiOBt niinuto of iho (^natnictiim—ia n 

WQTil, lu) ahotild pceiiirsi tinj U^chuinil kna^Myt-of atl 
trjuka whicL hu oiupkijj', jieuI lliis to tbo pxlcnt of boing 
hi A pwitioa to ^Rcover* mnd to bavu iiut right without 
hmilutioo, nay iioxt of iho TUTiirk bnilly done. Aad ia Lbo 
tnT.ioii«! of tlili vjiHt IcDowledgo,. wbith otic nhouUI eljiw't. 
lilTn U> poajKy, liioee is no doalu. tbrtl. iltft ATtMtecl woutd 
ftjoovftr tJi& ^ffiestifK! fto jilwuyia iiaed to ojprciio m tlln 
building industry. 

Bt'^ldeo. it must bo slAtod ihfit thia pcrfwt kaowbKl^ 
of tha iffihnit'nl part of the cniftii ^bjob uek Iho rircbi- 
toct to fK*B90S4 is not an mnovAtion, la fuot, many 
arrhltccln of tlio ?lliiJdlu Agjcifl, and mon of BUk>iioci» ^nrli 
os Oikliloo^ l^owton, l/dhintj:, StophcnEou, and othore. 
T^-cftJn at Uie saniii tinnv manaid lal)oun?ni. Tliey kin.”iT Jww 
to inanlpnltteinatlcT in order to put tliuir idoas into prm:tice» 

fjf txmiHC it is tioi jHSLi«»nry tfint thu tpolinical know- 
lodge of the architwt ahoidd omibL" liirn to hsjidle |wr- 
fuoLlv the tool* of iJl tbe crofts—iliJs would Iw 
but it is necfflaniy that hU knowledge should enable 
luni to carry out r^verything in Jicoordnucu with tliu 
rulra u£ tLTl j ami fnf thia trarBwe it i* noLvssary that hu 
Bhouid hiiUMlf. wittia tho limits of poiasiblbty, biww 
pmeti^ed tiniler iho oyn of an cipmcnced mnstor nJl iho 
kinds of work which later on he wiD haw W tatty nut in 
hU proiecti. 

this practioiJ knowUcdgo will cmtbk' liim^ witJi 
tho aid of tbfi BuiKrif 'f odncntlon ho bew recti vccIk to con- 
tiihuto to a raticmal i\nd prwjtical impnrkveiiQoiit uf ibu 
mothoda of oHJcUtlan adopted, add it will have not only 
a dirpct cdcot upon hi* authority, ijh wo haro alrrcuiy 
aaid, bat aKo on ihc interc-^ta of tliu prujuiutonu of the 
BLilmlnntial cotitrnctcrs. and of tJio workmen. For* na ono 
wa^diirediaapiaMijr, foe ihc honour of tbe ptiFi'^oiulhut 
Muticjni of so^ooUvd. eoUeaguOr sJiould »Wi ivttnese tho 
rbin.inuUou of thv canlit of thguo uift nvisju-nipulDuatwo- 
tractors who not only iujuio Uis interests of tlniir oUents^ 
but who fmiaciitly cniJan^’r the livea of many wnfkmuji. 

Thun bvr is it thnt orchiteot—that utoMy, the man 

w'bu soryeyw hnildiiigii in tliu way of coniftrnclion aocottling 
lo tho rufe of art, who in a word, makco tho plana and 
cttUinutes^—thl9 la how far the lunator of thn work* as 
hs was so properly e&llcd during the hfiddle Ageii, nuwt lio 
an arthMiii. 

To aiuu up, the orehitoct must bo Blilo to work well 
uiroself in aider to In' able to cuimuanil widl. 

Thia edocatlonp which woiihl hinii part of the whole, 
would not mpairu usorc than twoyirAM of lupijlemeutary 
atudies, hcrause U would only be a imcatton of exlcnding 
iti a prciotical and convcnJwit way a tnnrwm propp'ornma. 

Till’ prcBont pn^ainiuo luUowcd for tlui itudiei of the 
architect ooidd remain, with a rrriaJn reriaiu^, and ibeno 
would liate to lie added to it that which i« wnntitti; for 
l!in training of tho artisan. 

In LHiitalitm of what ia licinp done in Geimiuiy and in 
ArmtriiiH W'C should thns liayn ncfulwuiHi where tcobnical 
cnipTiDerN for the huikling iiuiiwtry would ho edumled. 
wjtl! Lht- advantage that 'th«o special studio would 1» 
imposed, not iipou manual Lahourerw^ but upon indivlduahi. 
vim would mrmidy Itave through the superior 

stiidicB of architecture. I^ith our nrtghhoum thane 
stuiDca bnva for their nidi tO' form technical ejiglnecrs who 
havo a petfett kunwlcd^ of iJie materlBla; riw; atudciits 
kani thcini In diitingui^ between matcrinla of good and 
of bed. quality, unci to roiidirr t^i thi^cuwlven an account 
of their q^tica, in Onlcr to b« able to make n Judieioua 
flhokie. ^ey study tbem thu handling and the working 
of the tools used by the woTknuui nnO by the cootrartor ; 
in dioit, they corry out aR the working c^mfiona which 
may occur. tuakiDg ime of all tlio fpeclal toi'ls wbieli Lave 
to m used in tho finisbiog of any given work. 


The coniphrto school for architect uraJ education whkh 
flhould liku to 000 crtstltd iti Solgiom wfonld iiw?ee*itji.tC|, 
os wo hare already said, tho eombinaliiio of llie principle 
adopted ill GermanV nod in Austria with artistic and 
sciootifie edueatioo. hu t tiosliig nevcrtholc-so th« twlimeal 
teoiihing Upou lliat of the EugUjih technical bchools, wbleh 
are etisentially pmctieal, and in which the oral Lcisona iwd 
the luannai * work are taught by tho motbods which 
dcvi:lnp in the jnipl tho ifpint of lavestigwttfru, tlelomu- 
lution, pod Liutiative. 

This numiuary does oot aUow us to enter into dn- 
loib of the pcogTamnie of liie lespoiu', but it ciuaiiot bo 
{Irtiicd that tlm twdt of tho elsaiente recommended for 
adopUou in a progrtniuio of studic* w'ouhl be, oftor the 
lajwc of A few yciua, Uio cieeiMvecInmaul in the over-grow^' 
ing compeiiUtm among orcliitecta, bceauaa it would ooit.' 
trihiita to make disappear muto lontinO and ompuirismi 
wliiLih put iDto a rraJ Inforimity a large nuiulKir of our 
yuuiig eoUuaguca. 

Bcinig given the euperior and practical tendency of the 
stiulits at such a scliool, wu ore ccmrinCcd that tho i-tiung 
ortisti, tlio owimifl of o diploma for Imving Utikhed their 
utudies, wonld bav'O oapauiticw wluch would be appro- 
eiated by tho nriiptiu, aciontiiic, and iodiuitrial worid. 

We ioiJtiJgti the hope llmt our work will eontribule aoms 
elcmenta to the solution tif the very important qui^tiau 
uj. to w'hnt extent ibtt amUiteet must tm im artisan, 
oivd it will have shown the uuduniuble noceselty of a 
complete t.'ducallon. which must atweys 1« kept at the 
Icvfl of progress, with a view to the impfovi^mcoT. of the 
caiet^r of an nttthiU'cl and tho rtt'ogikilion of its vuluo, ita 
tigliis. and its autliority, 

1, J’y Otto Waoseii, Imperial and UojiiJ Hupor- 
mLfiiident of \York3j Frofeasor of the ltni>erial 
mid RoydJ Acadetay o( the I’laaLm Arts. (On 
Irthnlf of the SocLetj of Auatrimi Arahitocta.) 

Concerning this question wc beg io make Uio following 

LibscrA’ntionJi: 

Heference hafl tupcaledly Iweli mode in niir previmw 
ciaumuiucatioufl ta thv scientific cduoation of Uu-i architect, 
and stnsA hiis been laid an tbo (act tl;at he has to leom 
sucll a vust amount of facLSn and thiif. for thu ifajioiis given 
in the begiuiiixLg, this learning cannot eniljraoc everything. 
In going ihrough the tochuical stodkitj «f tbe uichiicct, 
whttt ia re(iuifT!d is a good gricnindiiig, which will rualilo 
htm lo acquire what is rurthoc ncetlud in the eouniu of hts 
ini1iiM>quent period of activity. 

The oDiual work of (he tuxihitect, and a number of 
nrtislic matters, such as the eultivAtinn of the allied 
fiTts of Minting and widplure. ihu keeping poe* willi 
the protessional literature, Ao., cannot fail 10 induce 
bint to bo very economic with iho time hu U aWe to 
gjtci to these (Mcupaliona* and, inOTWtvcr. he will have to 
resietTO a "'ry coofiiikfBblp part of liin time to thy supt'C- 
vieion of tho worka to bo carried out by him. It will 
thotefon? not Iw wrong to Miatain that iheao cnmU-rB 
can haixlly tortfivt- much littimUon, from ^ccr lack of 
time. To tliU must be added the loss of time which, is 
caused by the foot that tlic dceircr to croute, and con- 
ser^Dcntly tho cap.vlty to vreab>, orn fanultzKi which the 
artist cannot coimnsridat all timna, 

A further acnumulntiDn of wntk 1;y learning one or 
rnora trades (to foam them uU ia utterly ont of the queslion) 
certainly exceeds that tneo^tue of timo -which tbe amhi' 
U‘ct has at his diapoaai to dcvoie to nucb work. If 
bc«iilc« it is tolnm. into considerotion that handiemft of 
llie kind in queation sumcliniys rcijniTra coiLbidvrahle 
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phjwcal strength, and may thereforo be iniurioas to the 
steadiness and the fine tonoh of the hand, it is to be 
discoontenanced to penctrato so far into the manual 
work of the architect's craftsmen. The knowledge 
how any given part of a building is to be made belongs 
to the sphere of practice, which too architect will ac(]aire 
in the course of his career all the more readily because 
his innate gift of invention will servo him as an auxiliary. 

The question under consideration. Number Vf, can 
therefore be eorrectly answered in the sense that the 
arthiiect muM know in a thenrdical relation, ami with rei/ard 
to iatmitian, erertf trade and the aualitiee of the material 
which he uses in ais evnMruetions, btU that it i* not necesMrjf 
that he should become proficient in ike manual still belong- 
ing to the handicraft. 


study of tbo question of ** the pnifiwioaal training " of 
the architect, of the technical teaching comjilctmg tbo 
general teaching, and in particular tl^t of the art of 
architecture. 

Our ooUoague Poupinel will treat of tlus history' 
of this question in the CangTcss, whilst in this report 
we shalJ study a programme of tcchnicxd teaching of 
the various building trsdos. 

We sluill divide the report into two chapters: 

1. The general programme. 

2. In particular, tbo programmo from the French 
point of view. 


Pabt I — the general PROGRAMME. 


6. By Gahtos Tk^lat (Paris). 

[/•’rom the French.] 

tS'wfiimory .—The theoretical and practical education of 
artuans can certainly become an abundant source of 
development in art. But then it must bo judiciously 
led. Otherwise it would have dangers wliich would soon 
show themselves in the work produced. 

I wish to say at onoe that it ought to bo consistent 
with the direction which the professional life takes. And 
this latter entails the general affinity with all the trades 
wrhich ecMitribute to the execution of the architect’s 
wurks. Fnun this results a real theoretical and practical 
education, which latter embodies itself in on extension of 
ctmscientimumess in the artist. Hence a vivacity of spirit 
which shows itself in the particular character of Uio 
elements conducing to Uio harmony of the msdnbU, to 
which tl»ey remain subordinate—without which would 
be exceeded the taste and proportion taught os by a 
certain philosophy drawn from mannetw of arrangement 
to which matter is subject. As con bo scon it is sn 
u lucnlioo to which one consecrates one’s life. 

But for that there would bo no reason to rely on an 
initiation from the commencement of life. B^oro all 
else, it must eudoavour to sliow thu disadvantages of 
making tbo different elements Uiat the variety of trades 
represent dominate too much in a work. For thU would 
expose one to a cause of incou^itios which should bo 
avoided in architectural coneeptTon and oxeoution. Cer¬ 
tain mastera, whose memory is surrounded with the 
roj|)eet which is due to them for the harmony of their 
lives, and certain schools could supiily ovidonce of thi«^ 
if the thing needed to bo supported by material |>roofs. 
But this Is not the case. 

Therefore, in order to prevent confusion in the mind, 
t'lis education will be carried on by the fact of the coroer 
iUolf. For the architect it will resull cxclurively from 
the experience he will gain from all the trades oontri- 
buUng to tbo execution of his buildings. 

C’o^wsKm.—The education of an architeot-artisao Is 
sufficiontly gained by the routine of a life practically 
absorbed in the appUcations of the art. 

With regard to a theoretical and nractical education at 
tbo commcncomeut of the career, tM advantages would 
in no way make up for the time spent; anil the dis¬ 
advantages of It would predominate. 


tt. By Roukut Lkhaub (Paris), 

(/•'rom the French.] 

SvMMAtnc or TUB QummoN. 

We thought that under the heading “The Architoot- 
Craft sm a n the orgaaiM;n of the Congress propoiMKl the 


fVhat has been done in Enrjpt, 

1. By the State. 

2. By private initiative. 


In particular, what has been done in France. 

For tbo building trsde.t the State lias organise:! work- 
sbo(is and professional sohoobi in which workmen only 
are trained; it hai not yet created any teohnioal school 
for the training of chiefs of enterprise, directors of w.trk, 
eontractors, and arckiteds. 

In this direction mrate enterprise has already pro¬ 
duced, enumerating racm in chronological order: 

The Tr61at SobooL 

The oonraes of lectures of the philoicclinio, ]>hilomatic, 
polytcchnio, and other aasooiations. 

The oounes of lectures by .VI. do Baudot at Uio 
Trocadilro, 


The cuuiscH of lecturvii of Uio Syndical Chambers. 
The School of Public Works. 

The school of construction of buildingB. 

The school of mutual teaehl^ of arts. 


Tub CiiAJucTitiUTnc Fkatobbs or tiiesb Kcuools .ind 
LEcrr&Es: TtiKin iNsi'rrinBxuT. 

Programme of a Sekool of Tecknical Teackimj for 
ArthUetiA and Contractors. 

Method of Teaching; 

The letsnos; 

Uio exorotsoB n{ applioation ; 

The praotioal worn (workshops, laboratorins, visits to 
edifioos, factories, worl^ops, building yards). 

The ooanas of lemoos would inoludo iho study of Uio 
work from tho point of view of its practical oxeouUon, 
and from the point of view of tho settlement of accounts. 

Tho teaolior, in tho analysis which he would of 

the work, would treat aoparately: The materials, the 
tools, the machines, the Wifrkmen, the organs. He would 
deduce from the knowledge of the resources which tho 
materials offer, from tho means offered by tho tools, 
sumo ^eral iirincipleB which must be the guides of Uio 
builiLra for tno logical and eoonomio composiUoo of tho 
various parta. Tbo teacher would also make tho pupils 
conversant with tbo now industrial produoU; bo would 
study the cataloguiM with them and dtscuss value 
of the various brands. 

The creretsu of apflwation.—To the technioal lessons 
cm co^rucUon would corraspood soom oxeroises in 
detml drawings oaloulatod as if they had to bo practically 
omod out; to tho lessons of nusasurement and verifica- 
tioo correspond exercises of bookkeeping, making 

drawings to accompany 

The indical work would consist in the handling of 
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the vanxjui tools, nmatifll wurk, toiling of moioriAl*. 
the making-out of reports of all kinds, lUid 6 t<hi survey^. 
To tJiis school A lihrwry and a muwuin ivouJJ W snnrjM, 

Rrlalitmjf l>rfw«n the TechAkal Sehoob und t^e 
SeJutois of Arthiini^t. 

Should teflimiwi loacUiog bo given At tho kJiooI of 
ArchItectHRi uid nt tlia Tino kIiiODlI, or ahonld it bo 
ciTon in a aoheoL absolutoly indepondent of tisesa T 

It ia iinptwfflUo to imivrar thia qucatitMi in A ficnoral 
ntAniier. '6»o orgimisAtiott of a toeWoul Bohoot for tijo 
arofta of Uia boilcdiig trade, ooTnpiUmtniar^ to tbs schnob 
of ATcliitoctatB, vfiD of nooeaflity Ttork in uniaon with 

eatb ipewiai ca» ^fiU oomepond n Kpeciu] and 

adeiiuAte solution. r 

The 80X0? anawer miuit be tnade to tba ^uoation: is 
the tochiiical toaoMng to prw»do* to acoompwiy* or to 
follow the toaeldug of the atl of arohitoflluro 1 


n.—TUT. PROGR^VililE PROM TUG FRENCH 
rOIST OF VIEW, 

Sft^yrt ^uwimofy o/ t^e O^cini Torr-hfaj of Ardlf- 
teciiirc *» FrortM* 

1, L’^Kcole doa Boaxii-Aria. 

2, The logionril School* of ArthitMtuie. 

3, 'Xlie wgioual &choi>lfl of Fine Aria, 

The i^ariKtaiAio FooIuj-pj of fAo'r r«KjJiin£r, the Aims thftf 
idhil the^j and IFhy thty NegJeci U. 

L'Ecolc d« Benin-Ada i* not a school^ of j^hitoe, 
ture. but s tpecioi afAooiof the Fine ArU in which the 
nrl of orehilecttiro occupies A place similar to tho9« Held 
bv the oda of poinlfne* of flonlpture and of engraving, 
The aim of tho^ttlc tm Beaux-Ads la to train Uie mintl 
til the arfihitoFt, to put hjm towarrlaart, and not to teach 
him A trade, oj to prepafc Urn for tl»' eicrciw of liU 
hwion. It clnKVwa ita pupils by oompotdjon, 

(tdmita men of fmpisdDr iutelllflenc» and mptitucw, Ill* 
niiulta which it htts obtained foico it to do this j it dorai- 
tintes all that ji produced in arcbilKilwrv In Fruicc : it 
even make* ita infloenM felt in other cduntrlea in the 
South ^ Europe, and especioUy in America, Tbo techni¬ 
cal Uwtmctitm of *hfl oxchitMt, the proparatioo of tbe 
practical arebiteot for tho part be i'. lo act in MCirly, 
doni not come within Its proTinoo, , , 

Tbo cjEftmiiwitioiM and cam|wtlUona in matlMimaucB and 
in eonatmefion ^htcli it impoti^ on ile slcdcnls from the 
vary lieginning of their studies rf art hate no frther 
DjutiTOtlian to tiiminate nl one those who woidd U- 
ahflolutelv unfit for iho study uf the wicnccf of the build, 
ins art, uhd oauacquentty lo bccotuo true lujistcre cf work. 
But the tccimicul fcnowtedfio Hw pupils mnet ^ cisewhere 
to ftfiqttire, witl tiiw Bvu^tp above alh oWam ai* iroia 

l^eriwiop in tin bfulltling 

rt bf now beyond uny doubt ihat thia matnjclioTi Hdt 
10 the cbancp^ospcricnce phould bcf Ivcn in a nu tbodicid 
miinnor, and givn rise to a regular k-utk of tcnohlnp: 
in this way our aroljitecU would itudmiblcdly be ■ ouncr 
And beticr im'portd lo defend iH iniprwtf of wbkh 

thw are in cWgC- , ■ . t, 

Ttu-q. idea has been the cauan of pnvain undcria kings 
which wo hate jufi mentioEed j tnit in I^n» thn State 
lia? not yet done nnythitig in tbi* direction, 

ff'Ao/ ctm be done in Fntnit, 

On the Mcaaion of provinoii ConjreBBt# 31J. J. PilJul 
hafl already jioEijtcd oot the piv-gminme for socb a ochorl t 


for him the technioBl teaching would hoTc to form the 
tecomiary fforAiiiij of ofthitMtiire, ihi: Eeolo des BeaxiX- 
Arls having to give the JHperier teachinj only acceesible 
to ft vfiy select few. 

At tins liflis when this project w'Oa aabmittcd it might 
have been euuil'V pot into pructico by mcaiu of oreatiog 
rcTjibiKial ocbijola of arehif'ccturc', ulfloltitely indopcodimtT 
uud the property of the jjnovinccSi, This would liavu been 
a good piiicp of decentnuisotion, i i. 

In ouf dftjn the circunislimccs ore altered. By the 
initial ivii nf "M, J, Guadet, the Frencii Govemmont has 
jurt cstabiiabce) in the proiioecs some regional Bcliocila 
which OR- biunnbrfi of the Eci4o dca Beaux-A rts. Tho some 
rOun>ea of lessons, the same cxmninntiona, the aiurtD 
eiitfcrriswi, nr* made there at the p-acii? Lime at, in Paris, 
whore the work of the studerita is sent and jndgod by the 
ardinarj' jury of the Ecde dea Beam-Aria, lliesc sebook 
gjvn the JAwiA diploma ns tho iwhool in Pnrin. 

In the pri«encw of this expattaion of the Kcoto drei 
Beaux-Axis there only np|ieaii3 to retnain one sdlutioii lo 
thcprobk'ni cd tho technical leaching, vie. the ■eireatinn, 
side by side wi til Ihceo BcliooK of acme .>n’Aixifa of app/ira- 
Jioji fat jrratiit^l iniildiw], llw toachti^ in whieli would 
Ijo nbsoluLoly speciaKsed, and which, in connection with 
the EooJo dxH Benni-Arta, would bo in an ab^uidy 
nitfllD^uff pqmtion to tliJlit -Mciiptod b-y tiio fioboofe of 
uppheatiem for artillery, the military engi necno, tlio mlneo, 
the brixl^ and. rvads, Ac,, in connection witJi thy Eeale 
PoivtccJuiiijue* 

[ike theee lallt'r they would admit four eategonca of 
sttidcnta i 

]. The studenfa of archifoclure, fonuer pupils of Uio 
siiporiur clnwj oi the Ecole dfis Bcaux-Arts, 

2, The doy Btudeuts Admitted by way of ooropctilion, 

3. The students fii>ui forei^ eouutfiCfl, 

-1, The frre irtndetita atlcouitig the claasca- 

Ibe pFtigrtLmino for tlicir cDursea of lessons woulti bo 
the nne wc have indicated just now. Each of t|mm 
would be laught> under the sttpervision oi tin expcriciicod 
architect wjtb diploma. Ire wj^ntant teoclvem from among 
conttacEmw, ortia&ns, and aecouniimfsi. 

Iheduration of tbe studios should not exceed twu yuftzv. 
Hid iiMUons would be arranged In such a manner that 
the Btiidrnta could attend them whilu tliej' are liro- 
paring laT ibsip fijial competitien ai>d fee their diploma, 
Ibfl fetsuns could be given eicl«»ivf>ly diirtng ihu fore- 
hoou, Tlio preeticftl excroacs would keep Ihe studentft 
iuifiy during three moutha of the ycar^ for inslanw, 
from May to July, 

To tfondude, wo beg lo proiKwc the following fcifo- 
lutioni 

Hub CongTHB, cdwidering that the arehitoci, the 
martrr of the works, hating under his immodint* dirsetEoa 
worktneu and artisans cf tlie most varied bodkw d 
ilir Btate, tmd utilising Ihe Bcrvkea of the most mriod 
inJLtslrice> ban no [ueozis of actjulring In rach of these 
tnidtfl and in each of ibeto ioduatrica Uh* eomplet* 
[inctttcdgc of a wpocialiatj cansidcring that then oxiat 
nltesdy in tho majority of Kurepean eountrieo Ininlng 
eciio^ for nrijans, sohook foe praotjejd appliDatkiD 
Olid LabcKfntorka fur enmneor. miore upedaHata are 
Ltiuiircd, expit$rea ibe dmire that thero ahould bo 
created apertu% for the arclifrefa ojid fur tbs ron- 

tfotSfrr* senoe^ in which, re iho limited space of two yL>ats, 
they cuukl acquire In a gu&eral but oxuct manner tho 
technical InuI of tho variDuti trades and indu,-tries of 
the building iradn, withnat oliumiilg to praDria& three 
trodwr and induaLriiGs. It also cxptvaaea Lb? wish that 
between tbeso ochoola internationil and ccmtinutniA 
rrMiuna may ba est&bUshal 
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7* liy J. M. PouriKEL- 
\Extraet,/rofH Ike French.] 

To nrcid df tlroo I will rcatrict myKilf to tolling 
voti what cooduaiona, in my opinion, are to be dm«m 
)mm the work of oar prcdocemon. 

In art, as well as in sciencr, we shall never be oble to 
oomo to the end of our* experience. So many artistic, 
scientific, and practical problems has the architect to 
solve that several lives would be necessary. 51adamr de 
Scvign^ has written:—** I always say that if I could 
only live for two hundred j'cats I should become tbo most 
admirable penon in the world.” 

It is time, wc think, that an arcliitect student should 
Iwoomr deeply imlMied with all the nectanaiy sciences 
and put them* in practice. It may also l>c stated that, in 
spite of the jirogross of the sciences of medicine and 
hyrienc, present and futuir generations will havo no 
suim longevity, and we aliuuld pcrhaiia do welt to limit 
our ambition and, in the interest of our young colleagues 
luxl successoni, to testrict our rlcmand and to formate 
it thus without loeing outbcIvcm to details or complicated 
progfwmmrs: ” Ls>t the architect rocrivc practical summary 
teaching, allowing him to make the best use of the human 
forces, oi the material resources placed at his disposal by 
nature and labour.” 


Resolution of the Congress. 

Tho discussion was contributed to hy I>r. Joseph 
CHiypers (Amsterdam). Mr. Maurice B. .Adams, Pro(«S(«or 
V. Nagy (Budapest). Professor Ixrthabv, Mows. Reginald 
Blnmhcld, A.R.A., C, Walker (Bostem* t^.S-.A.), H. P. Ct. 
Alaulc, and tho motion appended to M. Robert Lesage’s 
Pajtcr (p. li), having with his consent boon modified hy 
Profwaor Kagy, was seconded by Dr, Cu^'pcni. and carried 
unanimously m follows: 

T/uti this Confjrtss^ amsidcrimj that the arrhUert^ the 
master of the vorks^ having under his imnudiate 
dirertion *eorkmen and artisans of the most varied 
bodies of the State, and Htiiinmg the strriets of the 
noMi vtwied industries, has no tneans of aefuirinj in 
each of these trades and in each of these industries 
the comptete knoteiedge of a speriaiist, expresses the 
desire th<d the oppartunUg should be gitrn to arehi* 
tteinral students to orguire in a gentral but exact 
manner the teehnteal pari of the twvfus trades and 
imdujdries of the building trades urithont elaimirtg 
to jwaeiist these trades and industries. It also 
erjresses the uish that between these schools inters 
national and rontimuous relations may be estahlidted» 


StJBJBcr VU. -THE PLANNING AND LAYING-OUT OF STP»EETS AND OPEN SPACES. 

Weelnesday Evening, lath July. — Qra/ton Galleries. 

Chairmen ; Sir Wm. Emerson (England) and M. Ch. Bnla (Bolgiuni). 
i/on. Secretary: Mr. Perkins I*iclc (England|. 


1. By Cr. Bbls, Hon. President of tho Soct<<t^ 
Contrale d'Architecture de Belgiqno. (On behalf 
of tho 8oci6t^ Contr&lo d'Architecture do Belgique.) 

[From the Freneh."] 

' If it ia desired to lay down the rules to be followed for 
the creation of streets and squares, the following throe 
hyrothoeoa must be considered:— 

rint, an entirely new town to be founded. This is 
a rare oocurreace in Europe; an instance of it is Zeebrugge 
in Belgium. 

Sacondly. a quarter of an old town to be transformed 
into a modem quarter. In this case it b nrrfnsary to 
leave imtoucbod tho picturesque aspect of the quarter, 
to pm s ciT V c tie historical munumimts, while endeavouring 
at the some time to satisfy modem loquirrmcnts. 

Thirdly: a new submb to add to an town. 
EatabUsIi tho plan of tho principal directions of circula¬ 
tion, adapt it to tho topo^mphy of the place, determine 
the character of the quarter according to its destination: 
t.s. whether to beof acommerciai indnstriai administrative, 
popular, univerritary, middle-claM or oristocratio oharacter. 

Servitudes tobe mtabliahed to pres er ve to it the character 
it is intended to have. Expropriation by zones or par- 
tkapatioo of the owners of the land in the management 
expenses. 

’ Fouu oar mx Stxkcts.—S traight or almoat atraigbt 
prind^ arteries; sinuous secondary streeta. The 
straight streets must not be too long; after every thon- 
•aud metres they must be deviated or end in a monument. 
• *1110 squares arranged in these streets must nut be 


circular, but ovaL They can besides bo varied by not 
giving a uniform width to the whole street. 

Intxbskctiox of TUX Stxkvts. —Avoid oonvorging 
the circulation to a single point; it must, on tho contrary, 
be distributed over tho wiiolo town. 

Croaa*ahaped intexsootions should bo avoided. 

Opex Spacxx.— In ancient times the public aquaros were 
the forum as the pditical centre, ana the market-place 
as the oommercial centre. In tho North, in t^ .Middle 
Agos. there was the open space in front of the church 
and the large market place in front of the town-hall. 

1. The squares for circulo/km. — Tho star-shaped 
square are to bo condemned; they lead to congestion 
in the circulation and form a too cat-up picture. 

The streeta must end in the comers of the M{uores. 

2. .l/orKis.—The centre of tho market-place must bo 
free ; the streeta leading to it must not be numerous, and 
must cod in the shape of turbine paddies. 

3. f/amges.—Squares outside tho ridiway stations; 
there the circulation most be divided by open spooea, 
fountains, and suture. Towards the town iLjrc should 
U a monumental entrance. Within the town snacea 
must be reserved for oah-atands. 


- ^— -—ctquMOi pianiea witn treee. 

They can bo made of any shape 

« *0 pcoduc 

•quarej.-The height of the 
^ ^ hraixim proportion with the dimen- 
•*tal4iBhed hy M. II. Marten*. 

core in the 

propocl of I<s3, trapezoidal and triangular ones, CSrcu- 
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CONM’tBESS DISCUSSIONS : PLASNINO AND I*VYINO-Oirr OF STREETS AND OPEN SPACES 


IjLT oQcl octaf^oQAl sliApcs to bc oopd o ni nft d. Oval sh&po 
admifistble. 

(e) Framing of tho aqoares to bo reoommondod; dw- 
simulate thoir openings by grates, arcadss, Streets 
opening into them in tnrbino-paddio shapes. 

Grouping of tho squares produces a pioturesqun 
oSceU These squares may surround on edifice. 

(#) necuration of squanos. Sometimes symmetrical, Imt 
as a rule tte alaence of symmetry h prefcraldc. It is 
better not to place tho statuos and lountainB in the centre 
of the square. 

(/) Levelling of tho squares. Tho concave surface 
is to bo preferred for wsthctic and practical reasons. 

Cfmduntms. 

Tho principles which wo luivo just exposed are the 
result of Um rascarrh of practical means which can make 
a modem town eomforUhle and hy^enio. and impart 
to it a beauty which renders a sojomm in it pleasant 

A town must not only be a commercial store and an 
industrial factory, I»ut also a home for human brings. 

Since tho towTW arc no longer formed by tho slow 
inercAfle of centuries, they have lost their picturesquo 
charm and tlirir national ouaractor. 

To tho uncanscious work of the liuikler of aiwaent 
timm must bo subatitutod the conscious work of tho 
modem builder. The nussion of our town architects 
must thmdore be to adorn the towns with a new leauty, 
the elcmeiits of which will he furnished by the '^^ts 
of a* heavy traffic, of a healthy life, by awthclic principles, 
derived from tho study of tho laws of artinlic enjoyment.^ 

Town buildem. trustees, and architects must bo inspired 
by the fine verse of Tcrenoo: 

Homo sum, mt hamani lulul s ms alienmniioto I 

1 1 am a man, and mi bunuui f4«linx ia iiwlinoreot to mo!) 

2. Summary of llcport by M. KuofeifK HP.SAitn, 
.\iThitccU! diploiiH! par le Gouvernmncnl, Paris. 

[From thf Fcrnrh.] 

Definition of the various kinds of locomotio*i to the 
largo loa-wi, noiisehoW cinnilation, professional circu* 
lation. cheap riitmlalioti, gem^ral chrulatio*^ holi^y 
circulation, and oxocptional popular droulation. Cor¬ 
responding ways of circtilation and width of tlie strwts, 
Neccssitv of increasing their width on behalf of motorisro. 
General ‘distribution of the not of public tliorooghfares. 
Geometrical distribution of the now towns. Roo^gnlor 
system, radiary system, mixed sptem. Insufficiency of 
systems. Search for a principle for laying down 
the net. Comparative study an»! plans reduced to t^ 
same acttlo of the four largo capitals. I.ondoa. Berlin, 

Moscow, and Paris. „ 

(Plate I.) DcacripUon of the plan of Berlin. Tbeo- 
roUcat idea of this plan (Plate II.). Description wd 
theoretical idea of Ino plan of Ixindon. I^escriptiou 
and theoretical idea of the plan of Moscow. Nca* notion 
about the periroelcr of rauiation ilrawn from tho com- 
pariaon of those plans. Doscriplion and theoretical 
achenm of the plan of Paris. Insumriency of the nwliating 
streets of Pans. Idea of what a modern town must be. 
Advantages wliich men must find in the Urge towns, 
(lenural distribution of a largo town. (>ntrr of activity, 
centre of burinc**, Periphtny of dwriling-houses. Con* 
aequcncca from the point of view of the wav'* of circulation. 
Cireulatorv net analogoo* to that of a living organism. 
Xeccarity ‘of directing the streets towards a closed umting 
centre or perimeter of radiation, making tho centml 
Diirleos Irea congested. .Abnormal silualion of the 
pit»cnt iMibUc streets in the large F,aroiican towns in 


of their tsisinras dovclonment. Necessity 
for winding the too narrow streets of trio central nucleus. 
Presence of tho moit ancient historical monuments in 
this centre. The duly of leaving them untouched. Inoon- 
venienre of tracing in a strai^t line the ocw streets, 
if it b too strictly adhered to. l’scfulne« and beauty 
of spacious or winding streets. 

tV oiimi sjiacess parks, or p^ens. Respiratory 
organs of tho large towns. Objections of the specula* 
tore. Uscfulnres of park* for the education of children. 
.'Esthetic influence of llio parks and gardens. Comparative 
studios of the parks and gardens of tho four largo eitios, 
London, Berlin, Moscow, and Pari*. Total surface of 
the agglomeration built over, population and surfaw of 
the interior and exterior porks in those four targe citioa. 
Csefnlncn of the outsldo parioi. Necessity of tho interior 
porks. Compamtive plans of tho interior parlw (Hato III ), 
faculty of tlio oomiiarison. Selection of a ixiromou 
surface of comparison, Surfaces of the parks and open 
spaces of each of those largo towns compared with their 
area. Superiority of I.ondon- Diminution of the open 
spaces in Paris. Reason for till* diminution. .Measures 
to be taken bv the munidpalitie* to remedy it. IVopor* 
tion to lie curved lietwecn the open spacca and the 
areas covered with building!!. Good and liad distribu. 
tion of tile paries and gardens. Idea of the garden dties. 
Advantages and drawbacks of this system. Means 
of rendering the olustcra of houses lee* Mimpoct, New 
type of boulcvard^ called d rfdaiM. Formula of ^ 
boulevard and ita description. Plan and perepoctive 
of a bouitvttrd A r^ns (Plato* IV. and V.). Its 
advantage from the hygienio jioiiit of view of the 
bouse*. Comparative plan of a fragment of a boukvard 
cl n>dans, and of part of on ordinary boukvard from the 
point of view of the utilisation of the Land (Plate VL). 

Application of the foregoing thoorie* to the study of 
the tnuuformation of Pari*. IVwenl defrel* of the pan 
of Paris. Project of thoproposeddistribution (Plate VII.) 
and central nucleus. Tno new system of the eighteen 
radiating * 10001 *. Now street* and old streets utilised. 
Creation of new piuire. Distribution of there 1 ‘aric*, 
The twelve poripnoric |jerk* |Kit into communication 
with each other l»y tho grand circle of tho houlrvnri 
o rdda*. F,stimate of cost. Delay ncccasaiy for its 
oxecutiun. 

Coudnmom. 

Usefulnca* of tho putting togetlier and comparing the 
graphic document* of tho largo town*. Proposal by 
Sr Edwin Cornwall to aasemlik a Congress of tlie 
capitals. The mrt which tho archileels could jilnv in 
thtt Congress. Wuposition to constitute by a uniform 
method, and with |iUn» reduced to the *0010 scale, the 
technic^ document* of all the largo dties. 


fl. By B. PoLLEs \ VivA, .1. MajA y HiiiOr, 

M. Bebtuaxd db Quintana. 

(From ih(f Frtneh,] 

In laying out open spaces account should lie taken of 
varifwa drcumslancc*, those nitieciallv which are 
attendant 00 the climate of tho locality, though vaping 
according tu latitude, altitude, direction of dominant 
winda, and tlie greater or loss distance from the sea and 
gr at riven, tho poritiun of neighbouring mountains, 
frequency of rains, nature of soil, Ac, 

Of all time dmimstances, tbore which lia\*e a pnv 
ponJemting tnfluance ore tlie direction of tho dominant 
winds ami the latitude. 

What evidcutly demooslratcj llic imporlanoe of tho 
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diitTCfiioa of ttfl iJoRiinant irin^ Is thd position of odtHcH 
iticlndird In tho i;atei^r]r of insanitiuy hnildln^j lArhkli, 
oil acomini at tho ciniiy omanations tho ntmo- 

fiphcrd» shotild not bi^ so idtnnt«d Llint thri^am^tsof dr 
nifty isany thwe Jiiftftnltary ooiftnationfl info tbu npnti 
«tiAC«ft dl a vity, 1 lius cuDv^rtiiift into a focua of bdo^tion 
trio air vbjch our dwollingi r^cdvo from nutiijtBi. 

In l^onscqLtftncv of ihia, one onght to stwrly consr'iicift- 
Uouety the niLTifllion of s oemototyi i crenmUiriuin^ nn 
pflt^bliEiihniont foT tho liltration of infocted natiir coming 
from a Bystem of seiAvni, ft luMpltah ft Iftifwito, corldn 
iridiutric9> &c^ 

With regftnl to the laUtnde. or dJnfftnoe frtinl Uic? 
{^quiiior, and eottliig OFide difference's of tontperatnre^ 
ODnsequrnt on tlid filter or Imh tibUnoo ft m Ihc pu!»» 
and following tlte- geo£rft|ibicnl pointe which aio utnior 
ritniiddemtion^ otio of tHo moftt importanl foetulft ih tlie 
ftoEution of tho proMom. and one on whjrli vn onght to 
tlx otir ft tontinn, ii tlio i>nii 0 iderfttion of th? nnglo (oruod 
by the I olar rays with tho plnuo of tho horinon of cncli 
ti>:!nllty, nn nngfo wliErh diminiihEiB ft- the laliturk in- 
cTOftscn^ 

Acrording to ihr rc|»rtft of thn IntiTnAtiooftl Con- 
grtisflcfi tf ^ibcrctiloeiB^ xiiU of Solubrity Btid ffyinonn, 
lu-ld rctTciJtly at Porw. it oomicit Ur donhtctl that one 
of iho OfArntiftl points to he wcnrtd u in plru’O ihr 
d'nnlllnp in hygicnio conditions, and that its U^odc 
• liouJi:! bo BO expoood Oft to TcoeivD tin? txvft of iJie 
sun ftnd puto air for lu long ti time na po:^bte. To 
obUin tbb fFBuU it ii olivioun that wr ought to onrntnte 
thi> detenninn ihrir width, and fki ihu hcij^it of 

houjjftfl. Bo tiiiftt ihe ftixxnsa of the Bun’'ft rayri nhcnild 
nsHured. 

All our limded ftwijtr doe* not {lOrsiit uh to triuv gpo. 
pTSphirftiiy the rour.ie of llnr »okc tap fur «i:h of fh* 
IntilndH ctirrmpotidinf; to t ich degiw (a method winch 
would gii'p a jjiwwo iden ol Ihc matter), it will U enough 
for u» to coTiHiiUr the distlnetiFe latl'uduii ciurrerponding 
to tliP (^uAlur, Ifttiindo 0’ I the tropim, fifT'f an 

InlCTmedijifj' tioinl. f(-»r imlftncn Madrid^ ^0" j (he 
fuilnr circles (h 1‘ 33' j the jwlen POP * ip dcnionntrate 
cljmrly thnt the maximum nngli^ teliBh (ho aoleir rftv 
eomtipondiJig to twelve oVIork. (hnt i» (o the hour 
at which the imn iiofflcaover tlic! mr^ridlim of OielocnUty. 
form with the jrlune qf the luirivon at tile time itf ifie 
Hiiniiner polstice, tJic oqnmoie*, and the? winter nolaliDC 
an* the following for the iioid Utitodi^ji; 


Equfttof 
Trrrpjoa 
Mruiiid 

Polar Clnlo 
Polo* 

From the preceding it li evident that tho vanoni oiwn 
■ piaii«S fur roeh lity, itri'i^tn, (!qiinTiu^ [iromenadiw, 
and tlicKk* by nnalogr reBcrvcd. ru cOEirty7iLn|> to fniilitoie 
the neew $ of air and light to biiura*. ought to inF'rraar 
in bread ill ai? tho Indtud of the locfthty itismaBc*, wIlUbi 
the lieightx of ihe hovotf ^^uglit to kw^im nn the latitml* 
Uicrew^L'ii ; in other r mil, to avoid one fai,-ftdo etMiliDg a 
shadoxv upon Bmither. the breadth of ihi* attreta must 
iCH'Trftw pirijiortlqnutely with the laUiitilr* of thn loeaUty,, 
and the heightB of the hftuwai miiat lirmeu In the aanie 
prmiortJon. 

Ti> giro tn the Buh|«t wo h*ve jnat nkntehed bII tlio 
developuu-nt that it o«<nTfti take a volnnKr lihed 

with mentiSr nnd leArm'd explftiiatlDOB^ uhI ob tbrae 
nnUw are iDitcndcd for on andiimce rompooed af axperts 


LdUitudr 

ft(,T»3cpn 

J4 

Winter 

(wiiUtiei* 

t. p 

n 


r- 

ii 0 

113 27 

DO ri 

■30 

S3 e7 

Wi 0 

(kt 33 

41 33 

iu a 

73 27 

m 0 

2d 33 

01 33 

■Id HI 

23 27 

0 0 

IK) ti 

23 27 

0 ti 

23 27 


w'D would like to bvnid falling into I his error, nod wo will 
i-omiude nur remncki on tho portion of the hyginnio 
probkim inEJniately nLliitd with the title of the thomo wn 
are dincuodng, with the followiifg conelnaiona ; 

L That the moEkita of oommi^oation in tltJeB ahould 
be laid out so ilutt In no caw ilionld they fturve an 
n eftnal to conduct the imparitic* eouuugg from un¬ 
healthy industriea, n'hjeli tuxnri<«arily n?tlst in oil 
ciintrcrt of papulation: that is to isay, that fttficl 
oaro muBt bft takan that tho setuaUan nf iIiobd 
tmlldjDgit ta; llxed in sueh a way tltat Lha dbEuinAt- 
ing wiride con never carry into Inhabited localitiC!i 
the Uidicoltliy emanatinuii front them. 

2. lliat the dimensiaiiB of open. apuccA in a eUy idiuuld! 
Ihj fudioTdlrLfttn to the dendty of tho population aa 
w“ell aft to the Intitude; in other wattLi, tho more 
pqpilloua n city tho ^'atur shomkl bo UiC ftifft of 
lift open opacses ; a condition which ean Lo oh-. 
tniaod ihrnngh tlj(? Eiieartft of cummiinication arid 
iho courtyardii belonging to hainws. Con- 
siilering besides that tbp juin is csiwntiftlly Uic 
purLfyiiig ehwnent, in otrler to cbtnJn its preseiicu 
for tha longtsat time putsiblo in tho front* of 
hnlldingK it ii rwct^Hiiry to incroaoe tht' arua of ojien 
spocofl and to diniiniili lhi5 height of eonitnic- 
i raot qft the latitniU: of a dt^' incraftscBc 


4, By Br. ,T. STiinHEX, DorliUi 

ri''ertja ihr tjermua.l 
1, ri^NXJxo oi^ Stiieeth. 


J’rdjJSjj. 

ITie dlraetlan nnd width of dtrcela de^a?iid on the 
oliifiiiB of the Ifuffir to Ijo ocrominrHlalrEh Traffic mnGt 
oentywlicTC mid In rvtJiy diroctian hod o clear vnnw 
nud nn unimpeded pelh. In mnin ibortmaUfftees the 
width deslrnbto may Iw £St> motroaor more ; in by-Mtrerla, 
wloire the traffic is aololy for tho anrvi-ue of tiu? re.^donta> 
rha width may roduttid to H metre*. All intermodiato 
widlliB dopontl on the ciTeiiniatantieH of oar li ea»o. 

The p-oiheiitii of Htroeto- ahauld bo a* fini uh poti^itilf*. 
la lovof diatnctH gradient* of innre than I in 7lt nhould 
bo ftVj:iidi*d ftw far oa may Ije, bmiftujie they snlorforo witll 
the oEipholtlng iif the mad niirfoee, Iri hilly district^ 
gradiunliHF up to 1 in SO nn? i^ndiiHibli' in tlae case of 
moJnthoroLiglifftrrx, and up to i in 10 in tlio <ia»e of ftide- 
stn>^'ts, IFliero atreper indinon have to |jp deni I with 
atniea or hHilway^ fihouhi bo provided. 'Hie Inller should 
!»* cinjiloycd moee fnHjucntly tlian in at prr>i-al tho case 
on mountain nlojicft and fm- rhugti-iift! errw«in|rs of hmg 
blrK-lta, ,1 

timfth. 

Fnr hygienic rouKona, atroete running due caMt and 
wiwt fihpiijih wlLero pmdhle, bo aVin|d(»lt ho<?niuie the 
htiujiw nTii the aonth ftide during the grealor twiirt uf the 
year do not reneiTe ditwt ftunflhine. 'rjic width of n 
«irv‘t?t bhonjd be at leait equal to the height oE the tiouftee 
fa ii. Uroftd Mtrefds idiould !» planted with mww of tnwa 
and Rtudenploto. Fon«ourts in front of the houae# favour 
the aecew of lEglit atnl nir, and often idfow n rodnetioti 
of tlie width of the rofulway, Vciy wide ajvl hate alnetx 
^ to 1»avoided, ow ing to diut cloud- and lack of shnde. 
ine name remark applii* to long ttraEght nfreels, (Hpcqiallv 
wtiDft Uwy lie parallel to ilm dlrMijon nf prevailing wind^. 


On imroly a«ibelie gpnuKi^ then? ii as much to he 
^ L I M fur mtAfd umw. ami fnr 

a regular v for an. (mguhu- huddiog line. In lully 
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distrioto curvod itrects facilitate traffic and the laying* 
uut of sites. In lerpl districts the adoption of straight 
or crooked, regular or irregular Un» aopends both on 
firaotical consideratioos and also on the artistic inten* 
tions of the desinior. Straight streets <d great length 
should be avoidecT; the renicuy is to cur>'e or change tbo 
direction, also trausposition m the direction or building 
linm. TVanspositioos are, however, only pcrmiruttble in 
so far as tliey do not int^ero with a clear view of the 
traffic. Convex cliangcn of gradient are to tie avoided in 
straight streets as far ss posoible. Concave levelling is 
to preferrML Unavoidablo stopping-points ought 
to bo treated artistically as terminal points. Every street 
ought as far as prarticahk* to bo planned individually. A 
change of width in dilTcrent parts of the same street nmy 
serv’o to add to its lieauty. Self-contained street picturm 
are everywhere to be aimed at. 

II. PuiKMxo or Orxx SracKs. 

Traffic. 

Open spaces are required for dealing with streams 
of traffic at pomts whm streets cunvorge, at railway 
stations, bridgos, city gates, Ac. Fur [>rsotical reasons 
it b di^rmtde that the various lines of traffic should 
not intersect one another at one point. Spaces devoted 
to traffic lack, as a rule, one quality of artbtic imjiortanee— 
viz. the setting of a profwr friune. They can, never, 
theless. be mMlc to present a pleating appearance. The 
lack of a suitable frame may bo to some extent com* 
pensated by so arranging the lines of the streets that the 
eye trarcb over the open space and rests on a boundary 
wall. Useless traffic areas resulting from the unnecessary 
meeting of streets are to bo avoided. 

l/orircr-places should be near to some main thmoughfare. 
but their main area should not be often to vehicular traffic. 

A cocuidarablo number of open spaces oro doerablo 
in the interesU of fmh air. llicy should occimy at 
least ono-tenth of tho total area of a town, spaces 
planted with trees and flowers, such os gardens ami 
Ttertatum ground*, arc important to health, as are also 
public parlu and promenades. 

Baiutg. 

The chief artbtio quality of ofieo spaces lies in thoir 
being as far as possible enclosed in a proper setting. 
This appUes to market-ftlacea and garuen, but ewpe. 
dally to spaces of a purely areliitoctural character, t.c. 
spacw intondfxl as sites fur moounu*ntal buildings. The 
preforaUe position for Uicho buildings b at tho side of 
tho open space rather than in tho centre. In thb latter 
position noceasity of a framing for tbo remaining 
ixtrtiocis of tbo space holds good. Porticoes and porches, 
which can bo carried out into tho street openings, help 
to close in tho frame. Erron in scab, tMpedally unduly 
Urge ojMsn anas, are to be avoided. Convexity of tlus 
onen space b inadmissible. Concavity b pnforslfle. 
Each open BfMKC should, »a far as praotkaUe. br laid uut 
individually. 

Cimhinatitm* of spaces are subject to various nqnire. 
roents, according to tho purpose for which each b in- 
tended, e.g. wbethts* it be for inirposea of traffic or as 
a site for monumental buildings. Tho grouping of several 
scfiaratu spaces ran be made to produce ^cds frum 
an artbtio point of view. 

IIL Puutsixa or CrriKs. 

Uidorieal Devdopnunt. 

It b instructive to pass in review— 

The formal cities ot andoot Greece. 

The formal and mfurmal dties of the Roiuauft. 


Tho inegolar cities of the earh’or Middle Ages. 

Tho regularly laid out towns of tho Utcr Middle .Ages, of 
the Renaissance, and of tho Baroque |)criud. 

Tho systematically designed dties of .America. 

Tho improvements in towns carriod out during tho 
nineteenth century, for tho must part goometrii^ in 
ebarooter; and, finally, 

Modt?m idtuds. 

Trafic, Ilyginu;, Braulg. 

Modem ideab are in the main based on the prindplos 
given above for the design of strreta and spaces. Wo 
cannot simply imitate tho cities of an cariicr age, since 
the rc4|uiremuntB of the traffic and of hygiene have 
altered. That the ground plan of a city sbould ho clean 
and orderly b of importance. The task of the artist lies 
in a perfect adaptation to use, oombiiuMl with beauty of 
form. In other words, the anangement of tho open* 
air space shall satbfy avtthetio demands, while at tho 
same time it most provide, as completely as possible, for 
oonvenience of locomotion and health. 

Eoonomie and Soeiai Requirement*. 

In addition to Uio oloims of traffic, health, and beauty, 
ecunomio and social coontdcratioiiH require attention. 
The streets and blocks of Iniildings must, in their cha* 
racter and dimensions, conform to the econoniio and 
architectural ru>cceattiQS of the inhaUtonts. Bruail main 
thoroughfares must bo provided for tho bulk of the traffic, 
narrow stde-stroets of fwivate houses ser\'e to divide liio 
area to bo built on into separate blocks. The various 
parts of the city ought, even in the first rough plan, to 
iw divided up in accordance with tho purposes tWy arc 
intended to serve—viz. into rows of houses or detached 
and somi-ilctai'licd bulhlings ; into tenements or private 
houses; dwellings fur the upper, middle, or working 
classes ; sliops and retail or whulesole luanufacturies, Ac. 
.Attention should tie paid to their relative iiosition in 
regard to tho centre of the town, tho surrounding country, 
the railways, and thu harbour. 

m tbo caw of bulatod thoroughfares and open bjiocch, 
so too in the case of whole quarU^ of tbo city individual 
ohoracter should bo aimed ni. 

Care of Monument*. 

Ancient memumenta of all kinds, as well os fine oxbting 
streets and views, ought not only to bo preserved, but 
should lie taken advantage of in order to secure a olia> 
racteristio tloveloptncDt of tho city on artbtio lines. 

^Illustrated by forty laotom slides.) 

6. Ily Gaston* TbAlat (Paris). 
fErom the French,] 

Nummory.—Streets are never wide enough to allow the 
traffic in tlio roadway to develop without leading to ob. 
struotiona. Those latter occasion loss of time incunsbteut 
with tho ra|sdity which the means of locomottnn tend to 
ensure; again, they load to a confusion in the streota 
which b not in harmony with objective licauty. Tho 
leading fact of tho day b a more and more accentuated 
rapidity of movement from place to place, than*'* to which 
tho former suburbs of oapitab or towru are joined, or 
can immediately be iutne^ to the centrM of the agglo¬ 
merations. Uonoo the possibility of assimilating three 
new localities to tho old dbtricU where tho urban employ, 
monts are oontralbed. Thither, then, sbould lie tren*. 
ferred the dwellings which up to the present have crow'dod 
tho centre of tho towns, wlicre they tend to spread tnuis- 
tubaihb and preventahlo dbeg iies. 
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^ ciilurpje*! ag^fjonicrjitione Mould [,nift conSFtdcfitbly 
in hvflliiiitUA And hrigliLutaa, ofMitrjiAt «itii Ihcw fnully 
conconlrAtbrLH of dmdlin^ ca-ninped nml Otie ftboTH? tlic 
(ither in couiiuinitivcly rtsffUricIed BpjMxa. 

UmELluilntf^ oinyaj could lAko tlw furm of jpflrfcfl, fiiiniire*, 
giutlihun, Hvi.inu» |iUn[L‘d wdtl'i tiwa ; ana oven |irivatc 
BquiuftMi oould be madiu on [ijccm of f^ound Iftigo cuoiLgh^ 
so thot ibo 1:it n3t tlin<w vrould liJJt tlKi publiO fOitlfl. And 
ttU tbi* fihould be pldjioed fuad SEttlcd befoco it ifl too 
Irvte. Thi* nociaaisa/y prolimiiHuy M’ork should Ik cabled 
out under iImi Ki^fli'of (liu municipAl authorities inde- 
lUL'adaotly of the esificnal'M of czjecution, n-hicL ihoiild bo 
eilectod bcounlinfii to IjiiuJicial poMtbilitiea and intentioua- 
N't.'tliiiig pliould M oiocuted whitli U not in awSiftLuico 
with ^ornl liariuoiiy, of Mhioh it is Mjjedient at oncu 
to hciTD somt' itiifa. in order to ftnanro the realitice^ aueb 
os pTtiMQt knoM'l-edj^ btdji us cousidjar theiu- 
'libjs would thetuforo bo a toohnical foeuacrnig of thu 
|jA3^rcM ihat sokmos faovs ut our (lav's. I'roTji iliti 
'(^'OLtld ftiUaw laliir tine preeorib«l rcobaaUoaai In accord' 
aTKK with the TioM'ri dial uur intelloctuid IUb juay aon 
oduiit of. 

It knoocAUiryaway front tlic tmtlqnatod iniithwb 
M-bich up to now liavo Berued sw tbo Ixuks of the rs^bi- 
titnia td thn highway aatbnridca In orrljir lo do this it 
would bd expedient to appeal to conipetont moditatiorii 
and dtdibrratiuns, cJI Intving a* tiudr priinordud objt'ct 
Uko InraLth iiud utill-buiiig of tin? rolUmunily* For it 
is in the riKcluaive interest of tho cuniiuunity tlist sueh 
ntgiiladona ought to bn medt!. 

—(V>Tyic<5tifin.lJy tlicjnci » re’a.-Mjn to espoiss 
tJko dwtJTL that for eli jinjuurtiiut soglioiiLHrrathinii jjbius 
should be dtudkd MiLhoUt delay. 1 noy would, baro Eu 
tuko into kecount LIjh eonditiofia iiupiiod by (Muencu mid 
sk'bich interest hraJthi sunb as ni[af1ity nf uinvriurut 
from pliuw lo |.iliiixi. 

Tb^ plans would Ihetcfqft nequini a foL'iiBdiig of the 
luchuieol BclutJoELs lo Ijo driitiLi from sotenoa They 
would be ciurit'd out ricoofdmg lo IekoI requlmtiumte 
ruid biid^^tacy po^dhilitlniL But nDthing would l» 
donu wbi(dL was not in (woordannT with nu ftfcitd in b'cruping 
with the knowl<bdga of die agr- 

ib T!tr a/ f^ic 

a/ Toic/ijf* 

lly tlAYMDND lj> Wt.S\ 

\Yhib towns in EngLuid An> gruwiuR m ra^adly an 
thooewf oLber ctmutnBa wi* lui^c not sibutUud lUu ^uustiiHi 
uf town (hvt>ionuiftnh as rnsnyof tbu Dtbi'r cikunlciofi havec 
In Gennany* W eaiwnplo. thiTc is a large bl4*mtqrtt and 
nt least onu goovi pcriodiridi drvototi to the suhjwh 
licmiui tniinSdpalitiea have cit(?n«Te povuru and arts 
in tlw liabit cf making platu to regulate ilio ilm-rilupiuent 
of Ibthr towns, 'llie English baplnwoM system of 
alhmdng towns lo grow has only to bo oouipaiwl with 
this to im ctiiiduinniaL U la ucttiddaTy fur our lutinid- 
p&Utlei to scejufu odditiunal wweri : jiroliaWy the last 
way would bu to begiu by foruii^ oaamwti«M in ouch 
lowti to watch OTor and ciitkuic Winl dovclojumnit 
Irntti the wsUufliie fioint ol (riew, and thme ruiupuiiLii|-tfs 
ahoukl work for the ftppoitiLmttit by each nuuiicipality 
of a imifw^Ptial cxiiert wluw apocial duty it should bo tu 
ox&mino and eritJiw nil ditvolopment from llw puirit of 
view of ita I'tloct un thtj apiKaramw of the town. 

It is important for us to study what U being done in 
uihci remnirioi, ltd we must not ntMBBarily attvpL the 
coiiclu!uo«> they havp arrived at iti indiuotiug Iho Uwt 
ELkethoda for our uim davclopiuenL, ThiB Is (rmineqtly 


wort for arohibscla, whonlone have roev-ivod ilio iiocowAry 
practical and nTti^Tio training. , . , 

It h Uu' rtgulfition of tbo vani growth of Rjsidential 
difitricts artmud our towns which Is moat PpqairKl in this 
iMiunlrv. VnJualik! HUgge^tions may bo ohtoituid i^uito ass 
muL’h lifojn old Knglinb vilLa^ and lowns as from 
nnrient ■t‘’rniiincn.lji.l tertms whieli the Mhooi of Camillo 
Sit to bflvo taken so much ns their model. 

^th nltbe nuggcit ihti great impnrtaneo of dulinlng am! 
limiting auburUin arou). Old towns were often daEntd 
bv their TmUs with IwauUfitl cJJoct. Wo tvxd to mplace 
with soma myre cojuely girdto tbo ragged edges and 
rubbish heaps which iurruimd our inodjem suburbs j 
bolls of pork landi mbradavr, vrood of orchard, often of 
tjuito narrow width, might be used a'ltU cffEKt. 

In nuburbaU areas iho Imjggr biuldings will bo few, but 
should be grouped so n* to produee some vitdiauecd olTircl 
and some coiiifa foT the lifo, as n ud as for the plan, 

of Ibo Kuburb or district. The JudieiDUs ttm of planting 
ma y help lo Ititk togdthef building in centrM wbere there 
ma y not he flucujj^ Hjw boiidinga to mnko an odeiiuately 
large ontdoB^ pbuK. The powing desire for grentor 
sjiBcc tmd more openitcitiiS of outlook in ilu Impiortant 
and dilEeuli ckunent in our jmobkto- 

Befoni attempting to lay out a new area the situ must 
Ik vrry coreJuIfy Btndicd, a coutour pUo must Ik made, 
and a survey of trees and many other features of Intcreiit. 
Even well ■grown hedgetows may atimetimre Ik helpful ? 
any thing that will break tlm naked iHiwnoss of a euburlwii 
area ohould be prreervird, Tho pliUis ahuuld W thought 
uut on the ground tutd cumiiiitlodto paper afterwards, ft 
u impossttde to study too thorou^j a site and tta coiidi- 
Uons; the proper directions for tba niaiu roods, the v^arioua 
vuntreii, factory ureas, ftc„ should all bo settled uu the «te. 
-V syromciLty which will lotdt nice on Ihn drawings as of no 
vaiuo: but definiteiuxK of liguro In the mam framework 
farmed by the chief minds of a town ot distrlot la ocrlaJidy 
jcnluable to enable people easily to land flacir way alKuat- 
'Fhc whidc of the jilw Ahoold lx> lusad on drfinile reasons 
mther Uion abstract ruliK, end ono camiot be too willing 
to conmdac SEarawlions from the site. Rides cottuot 
be laid down in favour of fitr&lght OP cnrvcd roods j ewb 
form 9iu its beauty and um ; the naers aiml^ masiidcring 
rooiJ will bo (jnlto us monotoiaokifi tJio etrnigbt road. 
Tl]c contour of the ground or cxiAtijig features having 
cua^'od linos spciaiiginu froui natural causes may suggest 
Very beautiful ourved itMubi. but straight nauhi tipcnang 
up n beautiful vIow% or adording lino avenue efiocis, may 
Ik equally oatisfactoty. Karh rvuul should be given aouati> 
dintinotlvc oharoctor, which may 1» enbonoed % planting 
it witla a npecial kind of treo. Urea tor vodety tliaai at 
poisont should 1» MllovcMi in the aldtii nl ihcr lood.^ In 
their cuTiAtrovtioai atul dDcumtioti, according to the piiP' 
poses they will servo ? by-lavrs ana.d njvhflng in this 
respect, Orvat core la nucdad in decorating roadii with 
lr«s ur gorrlenlng; ovorv-tliing uiemL bu kojjt verj- siiajplo 
aaid lifoi^ in u&et. Iud digidtv of mauy fiiw ntrecta 
and parka i[i Conti ncnlal towns h.u been dcstrovvd by 
the iutftHtuction of wiigglittg linea,!]! betis qf variegated 
foliage, and aiuch like. 

The best direotiQn for roads to take for rosidmitial 
purposes dvpcndu so entirely un the dangniEig of iho 
huuJw tbnt too tnlc con bo laid down. Roods running 
Oaal and wiml may giro a simth itspcel fur jdl the houso* 
pTDvicUd only limt tho aupi^litlon that a house muiit 
liaro a tkly frtinl to tho rood and art untidy bank away 
tnom It con be capjoded, and houses for tUc souLh aido 
of tine food bo di.'iflguL'd with tlndr living-rooms facing 
from dui ri»d cmrl their su<cAllod bocka nifldo tidy tend 
proscntablu to face tho rood, "nio advontago of poodii 
running north and ionth, or thoreabpota, U that both 
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Rdf* q( thet hou^ef gtri- an oinal aiuouiit cJ 
An liuportant improvpiitnnt Toquirn:! in itiliurbikn dtsldcta 
is thn bcUcr gttrapiriK Hin| nmuigcincDt erf thu liouft:^ 
Emilia nipotitloH. of dotaiihcd orBOHu dctftuhoil bundiiij^ 
bocomes nuito m miiti'i!omHi» ns tbij tow-ii of 

bouioa. Vjtlmtliln EFuif^giaitic] f.a mny bo obtained (it«n our 
obi lEtooiatCathodnU oloscw, andcoitt^ iiuatUTmKlflR. 

Evrn iho ilmnniufj togctbof of a fow froui g^judons mity 
help matterw, bul wboro eii]4Ulpt hotisw mn bo built in 
gjtrti]**, ami ilie groups bo dcragnod n wholu, nod whoro 
fiticti groups of nonMio iwi be nmmgrd au iwo ftf tUfoo 
akiiirt ijJ »n dim garden or greou, r oipai wliero tlwy can 
bo sot baolt from tbo rotid nt varying dodnunTn, out. only 
may variffty and beauty bn to tiio rouiJ^ but ijtcalOF 
opouncss of ouduok timj bo provitkd for tbo housoat nod 
tery ofirm imuuo anmll dlWtit viejir nwy be ^van. 

Variety of effect in tlio *i«ota is very doarable, btti 
it must ’iteTur tie fofiguttoji th&i mero variety is not in 
ftiicU uonesdarily ploitAiuit^ in fnct ia ao'doni really aatia- 


faoloty unless it is %'aiiDly mtlijii Bocne onolcMlng unity. 
For the towtiqilannil' It is iui»t nwSoaMry that Im Bbould 

■aHJ-ltf rfi-fjmd wh-&rtfill wlnit ffU IrflU tkJLtlirai UTOUty ^ 

nod tfliilo he ohoiild awk overy upportunity tlmt Uie riio 
roa^’ aitord of phtasmit iiutxir^ b^uty oiul tbs intcroat 
and pititure3<:|oenea& cd happy acddnnt he nmai nuver 
foTg^U that im oonnot dtaign hnppy accident or Batural 
bcnuty^ 

'I'bc rrmljEig and illii#Lmtioii of the Paptoi iratl ocoupled 
noariy the wbuh? of the jiitling, and aitU Uo ojtccpriao of 
BoniD Ijrief rcmnrkE bv M. Buin (Bolgium)p Mr. Alhofl 

Ke4«‘y fr’IiitaiiellpbiA/U.S.A.J.niid ]ilr. .Max Ctn^e, thero 
u'liA no diacoij^Eifii. Mr. Frank iliira f^ay (Pliiljiftlclpliio-t 
lurfum tlio tot-nling eluwd, ebowetl u numlnT uf 
•iHdr^ jllnatratiiig irfnnu of vnrioofl American citk>, atld 
tnielly cxplaintMl ihniu.. 

No rosululion waH propowed. 
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ChitirtncTi t Mr, K. Ihiker {Husaiin'i' 
ifoM. iScerrhirici: Mr* E, Kirby (Liverpool )", 

L By Kir WiLu.tu riit:R«osD> K.C.B.^ K,.\, 

A eimple questian la oakcd npou a very cnmplivaUti 
(SuhjiBct. Cnmplkmtcd bcscante vir live in tiinee hben 
ariista eoiuft TOueb murv ntrely into Umuh than firmiMly, 
Citiee are higgEr, Life la b'sa Kimple, distmetions of variom 
kinds oic over hindering any artbUo iiiUrrctMif»c. Above 
all tiu* Hitatu dotM out Lake niueli account uF j\it. Eduea^ 
tiou is in all bnndii, aopcriicinlly. ifundreda of clever 
young fcliovF^ ere taught tbo rudiuienbi. How few of thc*ei 
ain jiexTuaiMsnt omployniontt or ovvm make a Uving. 
>t. notwithatanding, tne Institute !■ alwaim broadening 
its ground j the Royul Acndemy seeks to bo aiure ciim- 
ijtLtbcmiivii. 'Hm .^rt WorkoTB' Guild has necompliiihod 
xmielu and ibo Arts aiKl tVafta " have wilctiMsxicd in 
gaii^Ttg ihu interval erf a section ot iht* public, AgaiMt 
tbo cold attitude of the Oroveniinont towards Art may 
bo 6ci a gfowbgly demooraliiJ bearing of itrlJ»tai to artlai^. 
Architoetiiic. ueullaturc, and patuting arc gttrirjg only 
too slowly more vlooesly into Inucb* and the jurofiaiJ^ of 
each sepAmto arf ia gaining kuDwlodgu from the eiM'cIabflt. 
.Viid yet thoire are igrent difHeulliw. Tlic great moL^r 
of Alt, ArebiieclutT** ta still ahy ef hrr childnmF For thta 
lUisn? uuiat bo a ir-astHi. Mny it not bn that tbungb 
uiercaatyl lihcralitm from “ Styleo finds a leas podantio 
out look, Btill a teolly amdifu eaprewlcm in architvctora 
bon not ontirely ovorcome tliein t The tapidlly inerpadng 
nectmliw of inndpTn life, the olniwt inmnuoTnliJn and 
new tixoblems whieli the accbitect hoa to iwlve. rumitf 
bifn ntoro or less an vEpctimcntalifit. And exactly, 
though haw fomhly, on anolo^iiH unoeriflinty mtnrounds 
Ibp ioapirntiffll of the w ulptor and the painttrr. 

Modem ct^itunm doca not kmd iteolf to KiilptureH:|Ue 
or picturiid art- oa monnraenUil art, nud only miuiunnuila] 
design cioi Juul fclkiunhip with nreliitwlure: so ibat 
we a/L' niore or ittai in a dileEnina, all of ns. It Wduld 


Mr* Lconsrtl Stoke* tEngland). 

Mr* G, Oakley Tuttmi, pin. (UniUsd StniesK 

Bocm a coimnoDpltw* to Hiy that n classic hiilldiiig almuld 
thnibelliAbvd with classic ttarifx lulrf dtber Li the 
round in relief nr by jjuiiiting of the saiiio eharootcr* (uul 
Ibej am me applies lo CSothio buildic^gH, .'^nd yet IJcfina 
dalle the nveriq(v even iustmeUMi citinen is left iM^ld. 
lie pa aware of u certain nnnrhrcmisiT): and tlioiigli he 
may admire, his admiration is widiout sympathy, and 
if bo doc* not latatc it there is Inrlcing in his roitid bueuo 
siidi jHiulcnev oa tldsx " In there nothing good vnougli, 
pirtimM[un enough, gtand tmongh, in modem life to 
create a style?" This Imds one to the wflclosloti that 
RTchltectiiTV pMiHt maker the luuvvj sculpturo and paint¬ 
ing »fU fnllrjw’* The divoriw of I bo tbrco a^ boa boon 
dcstruotivc to tin? biglir*t art, which cuntnlo* them all 
three. It in ta> deny that tbo Kuynl jikccdoDiy 

is pre #r all academy of poiuting ; it bos foBeu to lie- mj. 
'fho arcbitocturaJ room lUcro enlists but lildc cf ibu 
public hticntimi. Why? Tim average publio is neither 
inU^ted ill nor doc* it know nnj'tldtig about that noble 
art wWth is Ixyund jts ]»wcr of eompTchcnalon, bocauiw 
it appaaia to ihv mewt alwlruct of our swi-Wu* bconty of 
llEbo and of pro|.iOrtian, Arubitecture a an art which 
appedfl liwt, not firat, to tbo average indiTidunl. Pain ting 
appeals first, flrat os (Mtlmitore* secondly as anecdote i 
that painting wliiidi ta the hii^iwt-* whEcll is abKtract, 
HRii heni’c in oUi.'glanL'ci with nTeMtecturc, appeals Scarcely 
nt all. The fuune may be said nf sculpt ure, thou^ in 
a Icffs tiogrea than erf pointing. Rc^giud for the abstract 
lioauly of form la tctt nme in Kn-ghrud; thus inrchil'ectxrTo. 
Bculpturo, and tim higb^n' forms of decorative [Minting 
have no Euorket; Uiuy ore not either of tliem, os it wms 
d^lrre’ warwiT ihdr value is iutrimie. nut fluctuallnjij, 
and it cannot Tw gnmiiioil in Geu Main‘room: therefore 
nvltlEcr arrhitecture, iinjl[iture, nor ^Icvairativo [minting 
Ih within the matknl* *Su much Lbo better I Iioubtkw 
a coEitUnntiua uf Hriii^ omtutvets, aqulpLan« utnl pAintere 
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would bi* iiuitff m ■ocisty^. tompriwiiig 

■, tmikU numlM'-r flf each flootion ni the ortfl, pethajw ais 

AT<?hili.'cl». inx euniiptorB, oad aix [winter*, 

Tt»P Ihritituija is (Jir Vf;rj‘ tioiiy to rrpwtt» this 
ilrpn-rtun-' iTnitii 1‘iwsciAiwm and all ita ruirrowinH ciliwtiL 
fii my opiiiltni no amount of Pape^" oilJier for 
diFciusioD nt a i.'iic^ytaa or for atimuiating a plcwaant 
iditil at ono of Uic civunitign al Iba Tiorfiituto, wiU erer 
Eead furihi.T than that uviMiitig's ihiMiog intflrinelioja and 
pl«L^*ant TIicit am mnny mon rapnhlo of 

uTiting able ardchaj* cemvintring n 3 ?to for ihr iLan* being, 
but i^mcls iHOctti ore found in thnt linibo c-idlcd 

forgeifulnit^. SVe mmit gi^t pmctii^HlIy into lou'ch; 
tUfn? tnnisL he jKi jiriorily, Oiif several prefcatiDna am 
ful] of iliflietiUiWj which wmid ho a^rcclatwl JUi noon 
aa wa could gc! to work togelhnir, ilu? arehitcef can 
1011.111 mndh from Uto |mlnl*rj: itml sculptor, ftud <*Aw octjuj. 
ti ht " touch " that h iiwtlcd, not shyncat,” tvnd n*al 
^ touch ” Clin only occur wiu'ti prw’Ucc follniTTi precept 
in Ihi; initial lita^cwof a ijjniat laurk. It iii of little Ltspfor 
an orehilcct to tell fJm flctiljitor or Uio pnintcr, Hcw' I 
want a alatiin, their a relief* here a wall pointingr ic. 
Al thu very mitiid tho three uliould w'ork together. Them 
in nothing harder than tltr capcricneaof an Artist vliu ia 
I'alloti to dccoralo a hnilding with ^nfin^ or oeutpturo 
which Ih in n famBW com^ifi'tc wjthnot luthur. SuPrly 
tilt! strdi 3 tuit> must ho cleaiyitrd to- peccivc.. A niche » 
nothing without ibi Htntue. n Kciilry-liox Is a olUy tiling 
without itn iH'nity, purt os a tram^ panel Bcrnut to nak 
for what it is frauiing, for nomething ptedoufi—tuarblo* 
moa&ie. or eolour. Incnmplele ii the nionunimt to thn 
Duke of IW'ihngton in St, Panra t it loolot like n j^ali^tal 
without 4 reoacin^ li fulln Ijcioalimi it Ilaa no oulminatlon. 
Therp OJu [Jonty of orchca, plimlli.-', pctlcaltiJs afutturwl 
all oinF Liiiidou which present tho aomo abnuiiDO in 
appeamni'c of any utility. Tf thcrr' In on mcmey forlJi- 
coming to romplcte a Mihcmo why nak ns to inuMduc 
what all tbt'wf iwaRiitiLls, plintijs, and archoa tuean T 'Ch-cy 
mean nothing, they are inad^jnate and ai:!:LM!le« I Surely 
wo con tnuunne a stylo of arehitcotufo the growth of 
Dm«Mlty mlueh shall oak for no adornmL’nL save that 
of beaiity of line and dipiity of propottinn. That 
wmild fw" oiw thing, perfectly complete and quite oora- 
pTolKiTttivo ami putirL'Iy satlsfoetory oa foe as it wont. 
Kilt when wo sea forms which uro not fllnictural pliuecd 
for purposes which they do not fulfil are we not fu^xlcsi 
and disaatiHlicd T Wo are presenteti with Fhanei. 

If ifep nrnhitoet* starling his dnsign. aam 1 am Roing to 
ffeoign for imtiljjmre and paiuting, ado rnlis in ilm iiwl 
wKilptor and iiainter to comult with him* his hands 
will lie ntrengthetifid i knowing hoiv much moucy ho hu 
to spend, be will !» able (o portiiia out tlie varionH cnstA 
of the variniia joirl* nf !«■ iwheiue. 

ilv main contrition in that, w ith a view toclowr touch 
Wtiver-Ti Uu* afrbitrat, seulptor. nml fwiinler, a commltlce, 
such 0-1 [ have iivili rated, tnight Im> ajipointorl by tbfl 
fn^tltutc. Tliat tionimillw might Ln time hwoBW on 
lulYtsoiy Iwdy to the (iovcnimoni and the lAudun (’aunty 
I Vpiinrd, which InJlh nt^’d owiHtouw, not only in conirooh 
nrrise, hni good tii^to nUtx, in all tlmt ^[qjlicf* to Art. 

a. Uy U* XilSoT, Mombro do I'Tralitut lie Kmncc 

]f’' 4 nni fhr /* Fiflieft,] 

Tlie study unbmilt^i n> yon tonchos one of the nowt 
ifrLirate pouitu of our nrt ; it has for its siiViject +‘'nni 
Profc^onal ilelaUuns Vwtwccn th<' i^reliileet and the 
Painlen ittid iiculptotit hja f.'olIal»ore.toni.'’ 

In the IfyEtnuj peiiadn uf art the samo iUiMi bu 
unitini all artirta, Vnlntecv, arehltocbi, and iw.ulptors 
Lad the -urn* Ideal, ami the siuMter id the work, wa* wins 


to find in Ms callahoraioH a dworafivo inlerfirctatioii in 
porf-Bcl liorujotiv of fcoluig wilh hia own ootu|Ktniiuu. 

Among this .T^gypUans tho luomtic Boulptun*^ form [nirt 
of the orehileoture ilaclf, and the Eihesit paiEiling:i in the 
loittla of iboThohnnkiugn indioatc that frato the pictorial 
deenrativn point of view itii wkH as- from the sculptorial ibe 
unity w'M perfeot- 

The beautiful monumcnti of tireijec, where aculptun^ 
plavv4 an ituportant pajt.« 3 jnetiniM even a predominant 
part, a-H in tlku hirechtbeion, fihow il» that tho groiit'EAt 
Bcul|nars irirtl. nhoyo oil. to acotJiiij.jLHili this dwralJo 
union. 

At Pnmpoiii whom wn lind once mure iho intiTualo life 
of Ihe Ilomuiui. wc ren that in their priv'ftte habitatkum, 
nit -wpII oa in their monumetitjd laitJdiiigis th*-" decomtivu 
[solutinBii and strnlptures, alllimigb varied mf in/Cndnin. 
are aJwayi in ecunulete hariunny v^tb the arehilceture. 

Til the IiliddJo Ago* the chaniung l*f\tin tkaaillcae, tb« 
Hpleudid Hytontine churebes, lh« ueaatifnl Homan and 
dothio ctttbedrelft. in apito of I ho very grenl liberty of 
movement of tho eoulplors and [kointeiwt sIiom clcjirly tliat 
A oomition klm* a uiuform Faith, aiumAiod ull tho artiata. 

I hiring ibii Kenolssancc, areJdtecla* pmntom, mid 
scul^FliiT:* completely chough tbclr aythetics, and tlm 
mrard uf the iinily with regard to the throe arbs belong* 
10 Mirluud Angelo* who, os n-u nrehltccl, wins hia own toba- 
boratOf as painlnr and sculptor. 

In the JjTulii XTH-, [jcjuis XIV*, IjpuIa XV., lajula XV f., 
and the Empire stvlM tlio arehltcicta preffr tlm murvee or 
ibr very sfr^ht linp*. and both painicrs and Malplore 
in ttieir works adapt tlicinnelroa to thoir couccplioiu. nnil 
are either graLreful mid Atmple or rigid bjM iw-veto, accord¬ 
ing Lu the ilideitsiiL periods. 

'Lliis unity of tM’ thflerent sobiml.t woa fruitful fur the 
artiHLs; eaoli of thmn, according to his tempdramaiit* 
interjiratcd the sentiment of arl which eaerclHed its 
inUnence on the [leriuL and cither foliowod or led its 
Unetuations. 

'ITiey ij^uorc'.J llw itylcs and panatitLi like reir gryitt 
eollEnguo HlondcU from the Louis AIV'. to die Lonis XV. 
without being aware of il, oimpLy by futlowing fho laHhion. 
Faiiitera* sculptorK. and aithiteota worn ull of the smoa 
eohoaU and mis Mdiool apji^red lo tbem far superior to 
all those of dm preMmai |wnoibi; Ihoy had even a eertain 
Dualenipi foe the suid priod», and it omsl have boon n 
great joy^ and n great foreo to ho suns of the [icrfcct iruLh 
of the aathetie port nl their art* 

How nasy and fiim.pla wete Un? profiissiminl relation* 
between the imiliitevi: nnd bla oollatmrator^, I he poititera 
and nenlplora j. thoy alwayn npokc tim Fame language, 
and l^ commun tlitiught anve tiH their movements that 
iKSQiitiful union whioh is no dhliciilt to obtain in our dayn* 

TV’ mrlhly pamdiru^ of ihn hnpjiy nnitarlAn rwriml.' » 
elow-tj to 118 , VVe ail wanted to eat the fruit of tho treo 
ol RdtuMW. riitifs imd iircVeoh^tn havn tauidit na the 
Ills Lory of art and of Uio dlfTerent atylcii, mid cauh of ns* 
acDoiding to bli prediliHdkmi, has 'pla^ in them hia 
npopcc or his d£f!ud£xnco. 

VV'^ithnul having an idofl tJiat art Is a langnuge which 
evniy tren&nrtton mitsl alter only a llttki. nod tiiat it la 
impowibk) l<i lu'CDUtil fur tbrsm niodilicalloDS and to 
judge them Udore at IcoBt half n century Ims pono Iw, 
iro bova Imen asked what ntylo we were creating t Wo 
RhnulEl have BZHwcml likt^ tfaoMi iLcniKw of a jiopular 
drama wluv ilniwhig their swords, oioVimt'd, VV'o 
pitkimen of the Miildlc ,Vww ! " rhose at Vast did mi 
mssi^tii' to elaiBi^ their period, 

Uo have, hcaid^, Iwen told rery polilelv tliat we mtv 
lirtug in complete doeline, atnl then instead of eontinning 
1* Hja-ak the Language ine hiel learned we srenT roquired 
w return u> die migln. Hut there am so many delightful 
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AiroaoiH fttid h maxty cliarmlng littkt nvulttt tlws Mk^juu 
f)( Art. irbcn we tty lo advonc^ up iU cturrnlt Hint notiu? 
lui^p fdaud the tourw iti Iniiiit. oihcis in 

certftln otheft in Auii mafly in ik’ Latin in 

Gothic fvniTitrHM ntnl cJseTi^here. Esfb JUtiaL tmving 
found tbw true poatof, toofc 4 ikliciejttft imlb in it^ lita 
folltriMi*™ HxiHtahwd Lid I tlw« wna not ony clnati t water 
eieeiffliewf hut, aji tbnrr were nmnv true wnirL-M, ^li 
firmin nucnlunE' a dear! InngiiogB wilt wbidi wief nitlo 
fonvereantv thio nriiate cejiiwd to twtdtrretAiui <*®b ouier, 
iia iif old ilnriftp ihp buikiing ot tbo Tttwtr nj BnboL 
Li this confiuion Hoinc twaubfiil indkHliriiultie-' aiwertcu 
thctnwU lJii, I tut nil tbes» iwLooLi rendewd tlio torJi of the 
ncehitcct very difficult wbna it wiw tlio qiieoiKwi of 

clecomtitiB si womiTiiPiiL . 

At Uio tiujc wboii the fiorboTuie w&i buikimfc & 

(fi^co of 5 M meIrCB hwl iieen dwridwl upon for tlw |^nt 
nm^lkatre, to dueomtc the part nt the bottom which 
Hupportn the cnpolfi. n, 

success doficniicil on the' tone of tin* 
do Chavfl.imo'j soomt^i to bo ihe right niiui, lAilb limi tlm 
white Blojif wall* nlmoai entirely oover«J ot^* ^In 
continue to boar iU cupok. Bnt my friend i^jAunu 
CcmsiiuiL appoinlcd for anotho’ docora-Uon iti the Famo 
ruDDument. wkbed to i« appoLuted to onny oi^ this 
freHeo. tbc PreBident ot the Itopuhlic, .11. Gocjry. 
informed tlie Linietor of the Fme Art a, *M. Kempfen, 
that hu wialjed very imieb Hint lie nhould Iss given tiio 

* lTie portion of the ardiitcct otaa paioful To resint 
the lieatl of the SUto n iliflioult mntler. hut, on th« 
other bond, witli the pow crfiit pnllel of llciijamm Constant 
the BoniiHattpolft would no longer he finpporteil. and the 
jiei>CTA]i hondiiny ■wcmkl Iw ijistniywj, 

I dcsclciJiHl that if I wn?* forced to occqit Ben]iUbin 
ronutent t fLouM give up the fre«o and HuljelitTite an 
ftfcbitce[ural nwtivo fw it. Then I wos allows?!! to havo 

Piiris de CliavjuiTipa* ^ , i. i,-. , 

I'his should alwava he tbn case j iiistcail of tht BivtnliTt 
haviiiE n ccrtniii ai^nl toroid 00 him bn abould Ijc given a 
crewl fttwdoiii in the ehoico of his eolkwraton*, and he 
himaclf oiuftt point out the artiiiLn and follow.- their work, 
without any other preoccupation ihjui the p-’Cicrali bantiDny 
of his wort: and bn nhouM leave to the iminleiw and seuip ■ 
tom, who are rcftpou.'iilile for thoSr woric- every 
form or of eolonm, pnivitii-if Uiey do net pn-judieo that 
jifiwml harroony witfiool which no nrcliiteclunil wort mo 
really exist 

S, llyli. B. MtLtEH, ArclilliMit (EUora-DuBSddorfl^ 
[I-Vowi ih* Ort-inari. j 

The nnthoT t«ht» it kr gnmicd that in giving the order 
to tbo nrvbifwt in qnestioti tlio decision is lauiwi tipiai 
hia uTident cupneity, tKiir™ in a eompetititm or 
■tnictiotw spednlly friaarhahlo fur tlimr pw- 

viotulv dt^umed by him or rarficd otit after hk jHaiiiaO 
Arebitont* thus diinovored 'will and mn^t porew *0 
much common mii^ that limy will k side to m'o tbo 
iuw.-otisarv instrocGcoa to all co operating oir^lfv 

If it La the (location that a publio or national budding, 
or abo aoino otter inonunieiit, doviBcd by Dm- srehitwt, 
ehall 1 » adotoejd witli atfliacs or pictu™. 
ghail U Ih* dififfnff 0/ fAc leMc «wrt. It la ho irho thap^ 
tliD frame of tlio piclutc and gives Gu- ^hji-ct for Jl, 
The otiirr artiata aro tbo c-o-opera tom. Thm have to 
lubordinate thcinsclvs* to his intentiesM iti ihc dlmiuisi^, 
in the tone amt hanmmy of colmim> in order to ob;pm a 

dssirmi oflMt e If limy w lU not, fA#y ^ 

If it [a the question of a momunont, m which tuther th« 


MTilptor nr tliti pftiuter finicrior nionumcnt) id™ J^be 
tone or ejnJiviesifln, j!Ar arcAii/rf mical jmfwriffiwi// liinri'alj to 
tbc irtitfltiona of the relwiivo ortiBL. niid must contmue 
making aketchee, oniil ho tuui produced tho impreswou 
disLircd hy till- artifii; and if be cannot £nd it. At tn»^ 
K-tdidraw from Lhn taeh* . * 

If iti ilie crwtJon nf pubUo tjr rtutioiial tiujluiniffl a co¬ 
operative Pirlli't is foroed uiHin the nrebilet*!, 
rvTiKt, in tJu) cxwutioii nf laonuoienlii an aroliitoct is 
imiioflcd upon anothiir artist, it ia more than likuly that 
tbiAridea wlU ktliaiiietrically oppos^. 

Till? strimgiT mind will prevail, ami iht- wfirit will lie a 

watchword in even' cmw muMt 1 »; Tlir- desiguet nf 
the work shall liuve the clmSci- ami au|xfi.-iiiiCD of I us 

"^ButThTikwigiicr ought not to 1 # p(VM?rtfcil of a false 
ih^ntimmit of hottmir. Ho ouglit not to reject sn ininrovc- 
moni on his deAigo simply kcituitH it waa not Af who hit 

cm the ides, , 

He should kavc to IjIhi coop ratcir*. so krig m they work 
ijrith aklitv on tk plan of Ms dcfiigti. not only a cort^n 
librrtv* but also a rightful ahare Ln the Lonouf, ‘ lufi^ntioni 
of hi^ name, and twognitioti of any nvciitiial improvo- 

ITlGfttL'^ ... , 

** fly mi doimy hr Aonujun AiiavffL No«* if sn what 
prec^c-s it hart botin asbed and rvasoiis giTen for tlip 
subordinatinn of Um eii-ci]«miiiig artist, then niunb more 
fhaU lha mefo nrtiBJiiraubordinuk liiiuadi to tho 

Hut, of CDiitKo, the an-hhwt nnwt in theft? suhcfva lie 
snflicIriiUy an adrpi, so aa to l» nbh' to give the proper 
det^oo in tbo vnrioti* qnrstioiis whicli may turn up to 
la- d(*iidi.il uiKJit 

He shall onroiimge tbc- attisuu to oapresiv lik ojunitm 
alwut things he kkivcs will cnniriUite lo the itnprovo- 
iDcnt of ih(? work 

He ilwill without frsr nr kvour m-fusc to Bceviit any 
»'(jrli done badly of dovirnly, and already in the (.■onihtiims 
of l^'iidnr he shall leave no doubt obool this. 

The arcbiti'Ct must direct hiw fullest nltentmo that 
oviuything ntfcwsaiy k wiriid out iu the must lieautitul 
(or niMt perik:tj fcHTTi, 

In this Nature must I4? his model, in which evi-iytiung 
ujeoTtfanrv is given in the mnd Ijcautifid form. 


L lly O.tBTOJf Tner.Ai- (Fatiah 
[T’Vf™' (fti- f-Vt-heA,] 

NitcHfluiftf.—Til short. I do not hfwitatc to deelart? thal 
the architect (vqght to have control—with no other Umit 
than his aptitude*! oiid poeaikitties^—over all the othtr 
aitisTii niwl all the inlleaniii, 

This ccuilrol could not ho toil cBwtiv'r* iBUi os to 
the wiiatnietjim and the .omHujeBierit. it i* llmJiha to 
ihis cTUitrol that tho departmnnta w-Ul be tu ri-iipond 
to ihe mind that the (i(rigi«*^t'r ha* ptaif'd iit llu^ «-rviee 
of I he TUiigTanmie, it^ther with tlie ftipiiil need whkb it 
entera into hk gpccitdily to ropiily. 

Finally, with rt-gafd to the eharncter which ibe plMtic 
inoUvn is to assume, iltc arcldtcci, couiiioiier, U idone 
Mpabir of ripening the idea which Ur.- hiw coneeiveil 
and romlered praeticoblc, U is only ncc!-Piary to lie 
soibid with tin* umltitudn of foruu which he haa rt-alJ.^ 
ocfaciLy hy his sketches. The latter contain a compktc 
ordiirof iuiso* whlcli Gns ja-mal permits os to utulcniioiul 
and to hint at, und from itj rx'isuJta a nfif 'ttrui —Uie 
weird i» not loo slrong—whkh kUwig> to did ooinpniieT 
fljchSteet, ami which attaches him nioro aiul iuoib to ihn 
cJalHralion oi the work lie han coneeivrd. 
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Cftnf^ioiiton . — Onrowifapiitlv it i* tKf «n;hih*i‘t 
hpjvrtjutiB tLu3 ccnlroL of alfthti ntiiAU ju U3 ui1 Oti!' 
ATtieaTis hniving to coliahorntp m thc» rrujctitm of tuimii- 
tLL-jntii cbstinoi for tlio SOit« or tko pulIiC! drirvitn]. 

AnH this until llir ab^uhitc tamptf'tirin of the 
in qtiiflUon. 


5 . Ly Otto Wagmkic^ Imp, niid fioy. BupeTintou- 
tlent of WorltH t ?roftisaor of tho Jmp, nnd Uoy, 
Arafleiity of tbo Flaatic Arts, ((Jn behalf nf too 
Sncifily of Auittrun Archttecta,) 

[From thr frmnnn,] 

Jn. fuMo far nnff fn ErAai #«i*f fAe to be 

giJVfl ahifolutt mtOifiniff opct vther or arltmttf tji 

iSr tMupldioH of (1 pufitie nr intrmiilumal {/KfMinj? Aji 
regards this quentfem, the coiifliddn.t|ona alivAdyganD into 
in lbi« Bctcn^ty A cnrnmiiiUrAtki'nA mt tbo prcvJmiA ^uhjiwtti 
am to bo oompIrtcxJ by tlio following: 

'rhe quality and quantity of tbo nrcliittiet'i Icnowledgi^ 
and crrtalnly in tlio innloHty tif coas Ins pnicticrjl c!4pActty» 
coriainly surpouiti, nn has been Jiliowr4 the Mm*" qmilititi 
□f biis cO'Oporatora; they iJiumfon!' octojiUa' foitw tbo 
k’oding [Miri in thr exeuutian of niiy wort upon tht 
arehitoDt. Tbia leading r.'.lo, il It in to tin enmned with 
niiut bn pn>TiiJ«| with nfflolato pownr OTer all 
tlio conLrihilling handi^ liocaow a corToct artietio and 
tcohninal bannnciy of the Tortaiu poita depends on it, 
niid nnly Ihocrrator of tho work—lliflt u to aiy, llioomhi- 
led—ia in a position to laukke tlm necc^T-^-ULry dispoAiticiof). 

To tbia lion alilil to bo rul di^l l.ha i many worka aiMi modes 
nf iian of tbn matonol am inv-cutiid by tlif architDct bim- 
nnti that ho must for lliia ivoboii bo the nmstor to 
dcoido aboqt cvciy measurci in rjirr%'lng out tcetH, tdiik, 
in nicvking aamplrw, Ac. No dnubt tiiat about bmlipn; 
which deviate fmm the broad way uE tim urdiunry mutUods 
lie will dclitaratc with the euntracton and purvoynTt*, 
and come to nn imdcrstandinj^ with thi.'m ; but the final 
dcciKLon in the uinlk'r can omy mt with him, Watm#, 
he alone mmain<i responsilile to t hi> puhUii for tlw succ^a 
or failure uf the enterpriae, 

if iho orcliJtei't Iloa n ccrlnin wnrUy for the auccicaa 
of hi* wuric. in the pm|ier yeleellon huvIl; by him uF the 
[H'Hotu to wham the uarrying'OuV of the vnrioua portin 
of the work js It) be laitriuted, the iitiporiance 
of Huch a choico Hbows itaclf in a niucli higher degree 
wlu>a it- ia the queatimi af a eo-pperftting artist, Waiunf 
in this eaev a new factor, viK. the individuality oE tbu 
coUnbpmtar, h of ilua nu»l vital iiajMrtfiJice. Every 
ortiatic eonroptiem of the oo-Dporaton must adapt itoclf 
coxnjiletely to lUe intouHnna wlileb the uvhilect wanta 
to ivalitie, ho that the work to lie created appenn aa of noc 
east. Cnnaidering tlmt the creator of the work aloaa 
can form a oorroct judgmeot ulxnit tluii, no doulii he alone 
in entitled to moke the ehniw tif Ida cbHa bora torn, Tlie 
nnaver to f^oation VUf. can tharffoco only he ; 

The arrhitert, tn fAe of a m £ij ^ 

j7iivn nfion/rjifl ptnrfr oerr the WMojuiTitfis^ mfUjKf.n, hut 
in a ^prrinl itwaiw t/vn tht- ta-operatinj 


fi. By rloaft Auaiico^!;, fiALv^toon Oij^lii r Fisunot^ 
P, hB MiQueLTtiEB.sj., HAidVAiKin V.srj:ii[, (On 
liehoif of tlio Asaodutiob fd jArcliLtiBcbi nf Cnta- 
KhdU.) 

i rroMi the Frettoh. 

Having bevn appilntod dvlrgates by the CoitLinltle * uF 
PrniiBganda of th^ AiHociation of .AfcJiitectM of Catidonja 
to the Ootigtvas which will he held In iIk* g^.at 'Oity 


of Loudon to aat fertii the concluaiiKia bearing: on 
Qu^tion YTTT.: f^bnukl the amhliect bo iiiveated with 
tho anpretoc authority over all the nTtl-fts aird artiaana 
until the eompkrto lorminatioa of ii^tatc moanmentA or 
didtic d(!«!tin.fiA fur pti 1 >He and having accompliihcd 

our un liavc Uic hanour to aubmit to your superior 
pulgnicnt the miult of onr mLaimt, 

During the djacieuicii of the aubjeot we have been 
offlaited by the fear of not havnig, pc^-hapi, cornjatly 
umkniloci'l Its ecopo and tratiMxnideiiny, sinon if in tvi- 
dent, ami St ia a fiialtcr of [inicitici^' in Spain, that the 
Buthority of the architect must bu supreme ovor nil the 
artiatfl mid over the vrorkmeu until tbn oujupleto h'f- 
minniion of llio ncitmicuiihi deatuard for the State or for 
tbe pulilic Bi!rvit'e, 

The impmm’J authi?rity of tlni. andhitcri ia tienE'^aory, 
The undiaputed authnriLy he must hnvv over tlm wiorkninu 
Ixdongiug to tiiu IniiLlin^ ira^hit, t]rD|i:irtyaacolled, might 
to uomu pciOpEC' appt'af to Ijo doubtful ’when es.toB,ded to 
pirwuiH who are ux'cn.'hiing one uf the hne arta, and who 
nl^ take part in Lho execution uE meuiimLUits <d n publie 
ehomcUiT. The protended unianeipatiati front thin 
notlioritT on Ihe port of tsrlain urfists rorripcl.a ua 
Btill marc to dcfoiui our rightii^ which huvn not liccn 
granted to lu aa a uiaiLer of graEX% hut which an fully 
rccogniactl by a law with out ap|wal of tho iirofed^iiuaali 
oapadty and dtntincti'rm, which rights miiat provuil as 
much in order to nuiiIcT moro ooay, more ffwi, and morn 
DflTiitct mir locultativc mhniion oa to aectimplbih the 
greatcMii jwvcdyo development of arohitoctoinc aclivity. 

It U not meant, of courue, tlial thin juntllled authority 
Mhall b« oxnrciapd in on arbilrary manjief, aioce in that 
ease all the workmen and arliitta wouliJ be cuiiverloJ 
into mrclianicnl oxecutotB of tlie work. Tlie autlii-uity 
nMU-it be exerriaed with the groatc^l iliatEtretioti by giving 
clear, proelie, lunl nmthOLiical liulmcltnoa to the artiaU 
and winrkmuti, taking Kjaro that these have Turdcratciod the- 
natutiH anil importanoo oF the work ontruintcJ to iJinm, 
■O that all, by using their liest endeavours. Hhall I'XiO' 
triUtte hy Uieir InicIligenH) aud good wUl to tlic perfect 
oxecution n| tim work. 

Powerful irOrOona of a luoral aa wall aa a inatoriol order 
ran he ntli^ged in favoor of the principle of the alwoEuUi 
autliurity ^ thu oiuhlteat. but the Uniitatioad prcBcrilwtl 
by the Congrasn prevent m from entoring hilly into fho 
aTgumcnla ncocaaory to completely juntify emr jiidgulciit, 
which ia to muko the* meet formal affirmndon : 

The arnbitcct luuiii have lie authority ifulicutod in tlic 
iiunihm for the followine reiAsDnst^ 
f in^: IkjouuiHJ the arrhitoct mirvoyor mual: IranAfer Id* 
tUDiqdit by the proper mean*, cither graphic, wriWon. of 
Terhol. U.J the citv may be, to all the arEbiLa and workmen 
taking fiMt In the cxenution of the [uioniimfrnt, by nxplAin^ 
ijig to thi; nsnacTta which ifetcrmLne him lo take 
•urh aiicli o fcivdutkm; ol IutwIso the mcmiuicot 
would bo devoid of ihai liarmoninus variety in the uni^ 
faulty which every architectonic work must p«Jk39ieHe. 

In the BDcniuI plan*! lieemekc for ■every etiifu'e ia ncN**!- 
^ and inditpenoahlo ou oreliitoct to direct the werk 
u^rdtir that the haikling bIihU Iw aorried out in ihn proper 
order Md witlmut intervuptiotia j otherwipe if would l» 
fwtijnJitlnil UI ihe fiiununiivni and to Ibo arti*ibi amf 
WT^ferapn who oontiibnto to it* csMuiiqn. 

(■L ^ third, nhioo: fhioaiue wtlthout tills aiitlioritv 
not prrtienl the nnmMai^' rMtlmnl'K* 
i manag&nmnt of tho workn would 

^ I ly. tmsBtod oertoio 

otoiiwto*, and audpicion*, whiLib, bc-^idM 

^ moral ntondord, 

H-ouw bo damaging to liw rcnlwation of the wtiric itacif, 
iM:a(uo tbfi vaiioui fjorta would nut be Ln harmouy with 
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a uni form judgnumt and otudy. and beaswiw the ^lu- 
tcKM wwjkl not bt it! paailinn to innint upon tho 
mnfit of all tbo oontrecte of Uin diflcrrnt tmdiv 0* urt* 
which rw?Ms?»rily oati?r inW thepTwlnction of uvtry puUio 
Qt Sutc mooujiioiit. 

In tho fourth pinw J Bec^iw U would ho subvfrrtive of 
thjj digiiiiv of the ao'liiu?ct. who might be Jiuspeetod to to 
Int'luug itT the lmowl4?dBu he is obliged to posiew hii 
title (Will by liw pwrtlcml eatperienei: ho lii» Miiuired in hu 
profession, d tbo inlcrfcnuiiir of aiiotbcr nrtbrtio outhonty 
wi ru tolorutod which would ihpnvo liini of the mvmmt to 
Bi-t, and put httn into axifd,goiii?nn with tto coe^ 

ditlous «yoU raiwl bo united in no, arohiteot, and whiuL 
am thrt ontoomo of the fxKhan of scicooe and irt . 

In thfl tiftb pljscui Be<'-aiJi!€3 urilhCHJi this fthmVnto 
wathoritv the arehiUti would tvnuiJn Iw this Tuiy loot 
^xnmpi from this tiSipoiwibility which be entem upon 
towards the Kiate or tlio Admanurtmtioo. liwyttise ol 
being ilepfivorl ol iho meane which eneb Mithoti^ girtM 
over IhoBo who nre plaoed under him* tm ihf nrtiats and 
Artisaiu must to—fltii tint tJiifl auboitUiiJition U to to 
ui>n^iderod as bunullBtinffi mtiuT^ on ito rautiMy, U » 
honottrahle for the man woo ta sldo to Jill hie plnoo m tto 

varioiis walks of llfe^ * , r 

In the ixth pliicct Becjiiise the prolttsslon ol an nralii- 
lucit is PBrUinlv the moetcomples: of nil the ortiatio corocna, 
an<] tlie one which recioirt?!! the grt^sleat nmouni of know* 
Irdiip, which f«jL by ihwlf nlonc giwea him a supmonty 
twer hU Utu other ortiati and workoieu who tnkw part in 

file worltw .. , , 

Onn ease outv ecui pnewont in which the ■□jitviue 
authority o! lb« airhltoct may to di5ubi«l i'p<™ soma 
in [be uroction of rnminmciito which at 
limt (dghl apfMiar to to almost totally wrulplnrnJt m 
whicli OJtceptionai cuaj thn arehitcot glTw to dus aculptor 
ito necssiary fraedtun of act Lot}, so Hint tbe latter in 
the deveiopaieiit of Ids idea iholl oet to hwmpetod Isy tins 
liTi'liiteetiinil part. _ . . ■ i 

Ttiis in rtTUlheiiti la our view, and we think dial w® arc 
nnl muiUiken in snying that the arebitwt fommtlv 
widiiw that bia profesfdoiuil dignity may to pm^wd 
ondniUed hv rnfiiiihiii.g him with that ciiisolute authonty 
iu his rrlfttums with the other nrtiatu and i^iaaiH m 
hattuonv with the innovatimis ul a state of drtlisatitni 
wiiich bepomci evety day mtwo comnlns and ffiom 
perfeci* and that it ribedl to rwsogniMd by iho mldk 
authoritin ia their werrk*, in wth'f that the arrlutwt 
shall never in any way to clnjniTod of it, toeanso he m 
prrvrntol from it by h'Ss miissioa. In order to proserre litB 
prestige in the face of the whole community nml reiwkT 
htmanil worthy of it. 


7. Hy T>r* P. J, H, CvYPEHfl, Archilccl {Arafttordatn). 

[Extr^rf.] 

FJon hitecte doit I’trw le umitr* mii commando * tout 
«!ux on I dnlvtiDt. conetiurir par Inur csoUatoratioo a 
effentuiT Ir- butiiurnt ; vV^t hii 1(01 dirigr Ip tout joutpi n 
rjwheveiuenl comijtct dc I’lfdiOee. _ ^ 

Cce( atnsi qn’oti a traVnllhi thutP I'antiiiiilt^ aiuuj qu an 
inrivpn-Age, o’est niiul qo'il faul ogir moinitenant et a 
I'avenir, ’i*i Ytyn Tout qup In muiHimunt ivma flffrira I 
munie daim l«a detail* nt V tinll* ciaiu 1 oraemtto 

h loute rt-iuTii arehitcetniiiqiie. - 1 1 

He itomn <iut! pour i,me ajimde coinpcaiilion muMieale ii 
cat ntoc3iMH« qnf" ^ mctouUtiia *r rmngent et 

obitijvrttt nux ordre* du maltfc (direct euih tusit aussi il 
ji.Kt) 8 Mim que hw diflcmuLa xolUtomtei^ d un 
monument architm-toniquo (wieni dirlgi-^ [kvt 1 arrtulwte. 


Sana quoi il J«t A erairKlns qim In njunument i» nsstentira 
do ranareliie ij'ii a si'vi pemlant la miuitfijetion. 

Xous UP mavomi quo irop hion par Vcxperienim quo !e 
peintiv. nhiuidoniie A aa propn? volonte, ccituidtre jir^ 
Uliloment flon iravnil pour b monument ^irtlqite b 
plus important tfu monument, ot po-nr ctia 11 lidhtra do 
lixer I'alteution sur iwm travail por loua les moycita qu il 
aura h aa dispowtioo, irwliflerant pour lul <It' mdro k 
Vuoilt’ el h rharmonin tb i'ensojulib dxi moniiinont. 
Rciilptour fem la mrme ehose si 1 on hii IfHasc la faeiiiti'' 

tl’agir A jHHi gnf. . 

to tAcho et la vocation do 1 architet'te Mint oaiirimJ^- 
par son nuiri t iasr* du •Tfj'^^n', eenumander, et 
artiijuiia. “ l^'areliitcute eat V artiste i|ui ba 

iklificeo, on tlotf'rmiiua !es pn>)H>rtiima, b* dwtnhutiona, 
tMdeDumtioTw, ins laile.w-uter suim »f» oidmi et en rfrgb 
lofl di^^peosM.” iVioibl-b-tbie,) 

I/homme Je metier tiait qUaElid dc nuiitre de I uiuvnr. 
dilsignation Iden aiiimmrjit puaitive du stale que pclJe 
d'orclutocte, eax par "muvTo'’ uU eatendmt tout oe qm 
ratulituait rimmeuMe ot b meiilib d un IkAUnmnt drpoi* 
lea fundationa juariti'aiix bpioaerica^ aux [lamfH'uusc^ aux 
menus objets mobiliom. _ , . ^ 

Si iinwt tioaBonpi en revue ki« iisonuracnta qui wrai engfeH 
peudont hia aieclua dau* iHupiels Iw 
abontbnne Imr autcrite el qu'li'i out aux lufi'urL'nta 

ortiatH ot artiaima toiito litortd d^ai^itioii. In ^oJeur, 
runitf tJt l^boriuonb -mt dl^parti par is Tuauque d'(?i|imiliro 
ot d' mie orgunisal bn kqpque.. 


0. By Moueste Dk Notet^e, r>ifect€tiif dc la Stolon 
do" In tlMiiIre-Ortfiatab (Societ6 Contralo d'ArohU 
luctura de Belgfqtui), 

[Exfnfe/.J 

[/orehilrcle doll avoir le eontrob sur Iw nolfes arlislcn 
ct *ur 1 m ortiMUtf jusqu'i Fachewment Kuupbi 
nnwiumcnla Oil ^riifieM uptuil let pbaa d difiathf fTratFet^fioM' 
Ini out dtA confix 

l/iUCliiUtJl** e*t /v wwit« dc re upe* A E idee d Ok-ver 
un rnonumuDi inicvtde oelb du ehoix cb I'afehitceTo, roll 
jiiir voie du- cnnimur* jmbUcn, on qubn bent oompte de 
III vabur du In cenfiamM* i^'or lo chmx d tia artiste 

dt'tprtnioA. , ■ 

I. ’architects r^t dono invonj d unw nuitKian v il oonutnu 
la Ttwnonsabllil4 do Jheiivtip quit va Clever; 11 vn He soit 
qu'il doit nvoir runtorib titoessnire, L'airhitecte ewt h 
en’^ntenr de Ffuuvmj e^cet soo enfant j «'«t bi-meniie, 
ot qul iloiie pouTrait miunx interprt^ter idee*. 
qunn'ntiDnn. que luimn’me t Crst doiio tricn Lui qul a 
dwnto aux aiiLrcw orta la place ot FimportiUiL'e qn ib 
doivsflt tieeoper dami ion leuvre. „ . 

l>e# ctmditjoDs dolveiit >'frc sdpnlrtO cTaTanco A 

J^mitorib A la dimitinn nrtiatiqiie tioLommeiit. I/arrlU- 
icrte dtMt iraier b mnlire de wjr ivuvre, d «■ ooHabora. 
Irum dotvriit »bnleudft et tenif c^impto de projeta. 

Ri uu diffefciit surgit. si dm modifientiona ibivctit so 
fnire oti de« 6wmomiwi I’tre nfoltaiewt yu’d qim 

c'rtit A une eomteuaaion dM monnniupta, k deo auloritufl 
artistiqiio?. qnbri «umoUTa kw pmpfwitwiis, -H non k 
I'arhilraire de foiwtinmiairew ineomiii^tciita, 

Quant A Fa^-cnir, o‘«t h Fcdncaiian aritoiiitui qn tw 
devra Vm preinlre, tl faul qiic Farehitecte 6tudie 
tlavantagi' U pciuturo ot Li Krulptnrp, ot qu'il ^Itnlb nver 
plu* de'pcrwiaianw lea alia appUtines A Findiwtrie. 11 
fnut qu’il puiew ctinniiltn? ha coulenri et qu il *ache 
rnanbr b jatmeiu. B faut qu'il wmho modelei «t plbr b 
fer, Ma» w que nous demandima auwi o|eal quo I on 
npprenne nux aiilrtn artinU-^ ^'lenient* tic Faruhiticciunj* 
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qu'ib puiiMi*nt compreiMlro iin plan et respecter !« pro- 
portionn. iia'ilii romuiiment les matmaux ot itmr rinUtAncr. 

A quoi DCH cducatcum do Pavriur dot vent yig& auKui, 
c*r:<t on rapnrochi’inent dc* artut<>» et artinuis 9 p^>ialuite». 
n faut qoo Iwi architectoa crwMit de# cerrir* ou Io> peintrw 
et lo* aculpteura viennent lea mjnindre el Iw connaitro, 
II faut que loa aculptoura et I« {leintrea noua proiivont 
par lour cooduite. par rorganiMtioo tie Icuni expositions, 
par lours (5«crita ot par knirs rapports do tons lea joura que 
I’architcetuTo eat la mere dee arts, rt qu'ayeo la peinturr 
et la soolpturr elk? constitoc uno triplior on ello occupo la 
prrmJi’re place. 

II faut quo rarchitocturo ait sa place loftititnc dans nos 
mua^ puUica, 11 faut qtie Tan rappelle par dee exptwi- 
tionfl lous lea chefs-d'o'UTrc que rontiquit^*. quo lo tn(^*cn- 
age, nous a laias^ I^ pointrea et Ira sculptnirs y 
{Miisemnt dra le^oos pratiqura: ib oonnailront ee qii'a 
la grandeur et la nkuuiite di' era monoments, riiarmonic, 
I'enlentr entra Ini artistes, Icur quasi.confusioQ. 

II font a’aimer, so respecter et travailler la main dans la 
nmin, el au lieu do se m>iuolir, au lieu de voulnir dominrr 


chacun dans aa liranrhe, traeatller k la reunion de I'teurTr 
et au progrra artisti(|ue. Crat dans cetto voio quo )e 
voos convio k o-ntrer, Pirjiarrms par noire deji liut^* 
expi^rienre le ekemin aux jeunra; c eat les laitscr un bten 
beau patrinioine d’Miicatiun artistique. Kt a'il falloit 
pour le moment encore protection pour rartistc. que los 
architectes, autont quo Ira peintrra ct Ira sculpteurs. 
tendent tons leuni efforts pour obtenir dra lob qul nous 
mettent k Tabri dra expluiteurs modemoa. 

Resolution cf the Congress. 

S|teakefft in tin* discussion were M.M. Kllicott (Raltb 
more), Rorrt (Ports), Ikmnier (Paris). iu>d Poiinimd (Paris). 

llir rraoltition i>ropo>»cd by Herr Wagner (Vienna) was 
seconded by Mr, Howard Ince and adopted as follows:— 

That thr orrAiferf in the anutmrtinn of n knildintf ehnuM 
tte ytrrw ahMiinte frnrrr over the eo-operaiing rrafte- 
mew, Awl ia a •ptrial manner oerr the eo^jptrating 
artiMA. 


Subject IX,—THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GOVEBN^IENT IK THE CONSEBYATIOK 

OF NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

Tlturtday, iHfh Jttly,—hietUule Meeting-Room. 

Chairmen : M. R. V. Pahlemp (Denmark); Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A. (Rnglantll. 
lion. .Sccrrfarir* : Mr, C. A. Cowper (MrllKmmc); >f. Franx do Vcrstel (Itclgiiun), 


1. Governmnit Action on the Continent in the 
Interests of National Monuments. 

By Prof. Baldwin Brown, M.A. 


The question of tbe pro|MT treatment of ancient 
monuments has engaged the attention in |irertous years of 
Uie International Congress of AiX'hitects, ami at the last 
meeting, held at Madrid in 1904, rarious rosolutiona xrore 
iiasscd on the subject, one of which was to the effect that 
a society for the prraenration of historical and artistic 
monuments shoaki be established in every cinmtry,*’ and 
that all such societira ** miglit be groupiHl for common 
effort and collaborate in the compilation of a general 
inventory of national ond local tnusurra." It b tbe 
aim of the paper to ^ve a succinct account of the measures 
aetiudly in force on the Continent for the furtherance of 
tbe cause of monument protection, with a view more 
porticulariy to advance the cause in Great Rritain and 
Ireland. 

The buildings and works of art that have come down 
to us M a legacy from thr past rvprramt national assets 
which can never be inrreasM. and the problem how best 
to d^ with them b the same in all European oountries, 
though It has been approachwl. grappled with, or ovoded 
different fashions. A knowledge of tbe principles 


tn 


and lunetice that obtain abroad must necessarily bo of 
valoe to Ihoae inlerratcd in Lhb quration in our own 


country. 

compariMin of Britbh arrangements for the aafv- 
guanling of ancient monuments with those that exist in 
C'ontioeiital countrira gives the following results. Almost 
evcTTwhere abretad the initiative lias in tius departmont 
been by Govemmenta. while in Britain private 

iodiriduab ai^ societira have iiractically done all the 
work. Tlte Britbh Ancient Monuments Protection Act 


o( 1882, though actually passed os a Government mcasurr, 
had lieen duo to private initiative. More recently, 
however, there have been cnoouraging signs Uiat BriUsb 
Governments are coming to recognise thb ^tecUon as a 
suital4e matter for State care, and the Ancient )fonu- 
ments Protection Amendment .\et of 1900 rrprramts a 
distinet advance. 

Continental Governments have expressed their solici¬ 
tude on thb matter in various fashions, the most common 
and rjoe of the roost effective of which hsji been tlie 
cstabibhment of State ('oromissions eliargr^ with the 
upkeep of national treasures of arcliiteeturr a^ art. 
Some of these Commissions have been at work for tlio 
best part <»( a century, while othersy aa in Holland, bare 
only recently been ap|Kiintod. Tliey rxbt in at least 
a score of European countries. Apart from the rooin- 
tenance of State Cointnbsioos. Continental Governments 
have shown their care for monuments by issuing numerous 
reaeripta, royal and miiusterial. some of which date bock 
to the seventeenth century. The ITuasion and other 
(•ennan Governments have been especially active in this 
dfp^romt. and aliout fifty iVusaian rraeripts of the 
kind were promulgated between 1815 and 1881. 

• ^^*u”**^i.*^*** Ihewe rracripta, and the regulations 
imiM by the State Commisstons, liave not possraaed tbe 
btndmg kwra of law. Ihcy have workotl well, and been 
obeyed by intelhgent and docile citixeoa, but 
have not poMcssed the power of actually controlling 
the recalatrant. Tlie formal Monument Act, with its 
prn^ aaoetions. b something different and more cogent, 
.Such Monur^nt Acta exbt in more Uian a doxen F.uropean 
.SUtra,^ Grral Bntam in one of thrae. Britbh Wis- 
UtiM diffww, however, from that of other countrira in 
i^i u ronfers no compulsory tmwxnw over monuments 
**1J”^»^** ^ corporate ownorwhip. In the case of all 
Other Monument Acts the proper authoriUra ore given 
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U 50 pgwtT to Mproptirile, mi j^routtdj* of pablie nllUlyT 
nrny (uicEunt nionumtiit gfnnt vnlui! Uiftt in in cliuifiLT 
uinfcT h* piwtina ownerahip, ThdC Bdtinh Aot has ao 
compnlxory clauno of li-c liind, wul only poatvioptatea n 
frii^niliy contract l»tTTi!cit private owni’iia and tlio 
nuifj^oritiea tract 'm Toiuntmy, ihougli wkllo 

it » in (i[Jcraiian tliu law i-nfoifotaa iti proviHirtiia. 

Tlvo TVork of Ci.intiaein.tal iloiiunocnit Goiumi^iitontt, 
of not tills tfi caftiotl on umlpf a fonuil Jlonutuent 
Act, hi generally Loged on a Iwt or Belioduk of natiinml 
raonamoats vrhich are voarth preperVoUun cithof on 
nrttsUo or on Listorivd gcounils. This iinpticw n nrocesa 
of invtntciriHa,iiaiL Saeh a nm ejr of tlic natiotinl juswld 
Iji lliii JejkirtnjDiiL is in jjrogres?^ in oMo^t sU Eiiroiienn 
cLTic] Int'Tu fligHiii lliTS'ftt Bril44tn tfl 
l 4 clund liof sister natioMu. In out enra conoliy there u u 
tirccedeni foc Jiiato aotion of til's liiiid- in tlis IJetiartinunt 
ijf ilistoricjii AlimiiMriptH. on the cftt^ogiiing of wlueh n 
itoTid ConuniwinJi hio* bevm ot work miico ISlifl. SotlJiig 
of ihn kind lius yet h«ii altemptod for wculift cif art and 
Ltitorii: Tln ff is, howoiTcf, n grouping denion4 

for Bomo Htntc aotiori of thin kind in tlie BritkEi lalande ; 
and if suggufttod tint tUu Inurrantionol (Jong^ie*® abcmld 
atrcogUien the hjiruk of tiiwo «‘lio inlw T^orfeing in tliii 
direction liy ft tuemoirtd in. favour of a flovieTPmciit bcLomio 
lo'T lilt! Jiiirvey r*-od inveflloriuitton of ike 'vaflf trcsisurra 
ill Jinrient monunutiita and works of art wtdcli thjfl country 
nnd for wlilcli then! is juractieaUy no Icgru. 
unjtM]tiD:i. 11 is grmismlly iu.':knciw!eclg^ iknt the 
f<n »i«k Govemmeut nwe* HometLing in this dupfirtmcmt 
to ilio country, am I lito appoinlinciit of n Hoyall Com- 
tuiEESiioD for tiic purprw^ juwt 
miii'i priuctiuol tnouBiiie tluit could Iw juioptod. 


2. By A. BKKKAJtto (Architects Pitriajs 

[Frorii ihif FrtneJfc.] 

Kor a itjng timd past ito question of Ltie proscrV'aUcm 
of ncLti^ninl nuiniunontif lius oconniod the lutmiH of cn- 
liukuni d permn^H In ^w•^ tho Cougn.'tigeft of Arilutce^ 
tiire, of tliu public artSi or of fir«b»olojij% whiuk kavo sue. 
eewliyi uiw anolluir for soinfi ywiffl hate Iwon called 
upon to diBcvi^ tins inipctrijiiit proWtun 'without^ how. 
«-verr np to the jireicnl Buy iHiljMiUle trandl iiav^iiig been 
uhlaiucd. 

On the other hand iko efloriri nnuio on vnnotis siih* by 
ihu OovemincnliS show ihiiir liencvoicnt ■ohedmJe, but 
dioy n^t^™ ftt the lumw liino the nootaauly of huving 
mioiinw to a. unifotni prcgnmuaio the elnmentB of which 
it U noMwaiy to find out. . , 

It ia with this object in view Hmt wo Iiavp mndo a list 
of iko dilTcroiit meiwiirefl which in our opinion shnuiU 
cuntribuic in the miwl useful nianner to olitaLn this teauit, 
and nu submit it to fho JudgniETit of tli» I’oug^. 

Ilnit oE oh, it ift ftbeoluloly im^riaut that the Gt>vpfH' 
menu should kavo the power to briug ubout Ow obligatory 
cipTCTpriaiioti in vvnry ciu» whtiro a motiunient wluoh 
{ireaenUan bisldriOs nrli^Ue, or Mctui.>Njh>gical interret *bull 
not bo kept in pru|wr repair by its owner. 

'Jlial never, unl^ it ho absolutely and unmeoiatcEy 
uL^ded, fthrt ttlil ALlminifttratieria he allovH.'d lo carry out. 
or to nuthoriso private persons to carry out, works whiob 
msy cnnfio tho diajippcarruice vt ikc ruin cd a muuumotiE 
iho histotic or uiuuamontal inlcucuat of wlaoh is recog- 

"^Thnt^eviiywliorc where the site sludi foiio the natural 
fninw of tlic monujowit it ahtdl bo prohibitod to touch it 

in any way wliatevef, r*i. j 

Tljat in iho funiuilioii of atiroU and Mjwcm ^Ibe ad^ 
miiiirtmtiotts shaU bo buuud to resiieeL tbo nnojtut 


monuiiieuU which happen to stand in the lino of the 
layingKiut phvu,^ and that in certain cases these mniiTl- 
menu shall be uiMk.- th& Inidsis of stick Laying'OUt plans. 

llint in caw it should be found akaolulcly imposaibler 
to prag^wo a moniinmut, it ahidl bo tlie duty of th# ad- 
mi n LuFcire fwiij" Juttiolilion TPort l«s utortoOr to 

toko photographs^ and moke faithful nlwtrcicta and casl# 
to be deposited fn thu local sumiemns, and limt tiio frag- 
murit« of ftrehitecturD', sscutpturo, and lockwnilh'iii work 
coming from ike dmaolition of suck monuiuonlft lit 
distributed ciniong the locol or redonfll mimiamfi. 

’iliat poTticuilur Lfistraetionft shall he i^Kued oa to Iho 
mode fif prf)C4^ing in Ihcso domolitioiw. 

’Rial un™uragpinrEini ahull lu given to siu^h mnuJ' 
clpdlitied: to BUppress atiy pniudtio atnirmius wMoh hide 
fniui view th* jnuntiine&ttt of the jKint. 

That whorvvcT it h pfawEhle tho monuiucini* «ihalt ho 
prc5»?Fvi3d fur their origiaal piirpoee. and that for lha 
oUictH nicftflupss of hygioue and salubiity ’‘hall l» taken 
wMck will allow ihum to ho nlilhmd. A eutisiderablo 
nninhcr of old heu^ which am interesting from a 
moaumcrktal point of view could thus ttu prt^rved to 
poHtezily. 

That at no Unto bIioU the mnmci politics be nnihtirbMid 
to nutrust Vi itii tmell work agmila of the ktcal iniblio 
fiorficc* hut always luihitocta appointiHl hy the Govern- 
meal. . 

That ID the cii« of enlarging a t*wTi t iu? imlilio authon- 
ti(M shall ku ohligoi] to priwcrvc its iirimitivn osipcct in 
ihcf main outlioca, and tluia moke it pOMible to imr- 
petuoto its origimil charm-ter. 

That advftTtwing fttmll be strictly prohiLiitcd on and 
anoimil the nionumnnU, 

Tlint nrclucologieol invtmWUt.-s made tul « utiiform plan 
aholl bo conipvUd uvtrywhorcf, bo a.'^ to secure the perfoot 
and c'crmplctn fcnuwkdgn of all tiio rmtional art treason?*, 
llint in nuei whciro ihn orodits ivHl not tdlow the 
luuncdljLle execution of llie work of restoration of tlic 
moiiumoids^ meneuren of prot^icUoa uliall l«f iinpo^l 
(portmaltirly with regwd to (urulpturefi): and aa a lint 
oonsoiiuaiiDO llmt in all kuiithnga devoted to Tuligioiin 
Bcrvicfst the luiuular flagrtoni^ shall everywJicPe bo 
uiikon up and piocal against ihe intorrial wnlla of ihe 
biiildingii. 

That in Iho voMof rtslomtEon, iriatniciioiM, babied on a 
etandsrd prngrainicie, ptlisll be ike nih* fnr tho an^hilecta 
appaiutod lo carrj- them otih Among these rnk'S w e would 
mcniion c^pccLiUy the oblignUou of jirtwirviag to each 
uionuuicnU for nil the (Nirta to bo restored, roco^ of 
tho prev^tni‘1 state, Tn osu (in nil eaiH-« wlmrc Ihi* will 
ho posoahic) tho curiginal malcrinls and to rrapoct the 
dwjHNfiUoaB of Um grounrl plan, tiuw ihvpwilLQiifl living 
vlvnumts of iho olianMlenilio fe&laivg of tho dJifureal 
fityloj. 

ITiat provioUB lo any RM^tofution n very nccurato 
report fMi a Large neulu of tho aclunl eonilition shall bv 
taken, i^ith of the sculplurca and iko most eliaroo- 
tcrfBtie profilrt, 

'Hiat general niha obnlL be issUhliahod for tlw ]}la<;Lng, 
tho uiaintonaai!v, and tho restoration of juiatod gloss 
wiiidnwftf 

tbo nditfiDii of till' Ctovmiinents is not gnly to Ihitik 
of the pmoiiU IhA abo and ahnvr all to make iwv|iura- 
ijocis for tho futnrci, iboy mmit u^v to durrouud witii a 
jiaitimenLof lirt Uieir prograuiniwi fnr llic gcniiroJ lniHni.0- 
tion of the no that thsro may 1» orcated in the 

latter a nsipcct for moiiumonis of which at present they 
are too oflou devoid. To take Ono iu'^lance, we should wi? 
Unil good rvprpductloaii of thn maslcrptfvt-a of innnu- 
muEital Oft liavi? ikeir phu^u atuong tho list of ftrhohodic 
[liclurcfl. ruid, that in tho Largo towns aiu.^uin]i of vasta 
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bo oHtabliBhod on the Unca of oar admirable muMmm in 
the Trocadcro. 

Tlio Govemmonti ibould cnoonrage with the greateat 
core the public and private MrhooU of aporrntieoBhip In 
order to prwerve tho toate and tbo akill of the aorkman 
and tbo artioan, without which the work of the architect 
could never become perfect. 

The GoTcnuncnta ahould oIm encourage the priv^ 
■ocieties which bare for tboir parpueo Uio preservation 
and the dofonco of monument#, cepocioUy oy monting 
them privileges which will enable them to mt^uliy carry 
out their misoion, 

'fhiy should also oncooraga the publication and tho 
diffusion of private mono^aphs, such ns tho one in 
Prance entitled Tk* CAorra of Our Ladf, Cathedml of 
AmictMt by G. Durand, publidicd ondor tho auspices o(f 
the Society <rf Antiquaries in Picardy; alM thorn test¬ 
ing of tbo local induenoos, such os The Religions drrAWee* 
tmrt in $k* Amrimi Dineear of Roissont in tkt Kteventk and 
TiPelfiM Centuries^ by Lefi'vre Pontolis; imd finally those of 
collective d«K?umcnts such on the CoUtfUfm of the Arehivts 
of tht CommiMion for liidoncal MonnmrnU^ publisbed 
under the patronage of the Adminbtration of Fine Art«, 
by MM. tie Baudot and Pcrrault-Dabot, which contains 
no fewer than twelve tlKHtsond documents, and tho interest 
of which, being admitted by everybody, forms a coUoo* 
tion of tbo very greatest importonoo. 


8. By W. R- Lethaby. 

The systematic study of ancient art has led to tho 
perfecting of a second method of rroearch. the bbU^ of 
civilisation by its monuments—and at tho same time a 
comdoua love of old works of art has been awakened, 
'fbeso, tho poetic and historical aspects of old buildin^^ 
are depc^rnt upon ilicir authenticity. Such monuments 
arc not more records; they are survivals, while they 
nraserve the handiwo^ of the men of old. On the 
hisioria side noUiing idse b a valid document, and on 
tho si^ of feeling nothing else can touch uur imagination. 

^\'hilc the science of archa*ology was being built up 
experts were betrayed by their knowlediK and enthumasm. 
They dkl not thii'ik of tho difference between tbo more 
form of on old monument and tho living building itsolf. 
Rvon w^n they dkl not moke oil now tboy rofused to 
see bow they woundoil tho old by placing thoir eon- 
jeeturos by the sidu of it, Rostoron ocknowledgn that 
harm was doon in the post, and then with profeaetons of 
sympathy they go and do likewise, taking tbn now wrord 
‘^repair ^ in filace of the old word ** mstoratioa,'' but 
with sindlar resulL 

Renewal b going forward at ouickenod rate all over 
Europe, and tho most ancient ami Ixiauliful buildings nro 
those which arc posMsl through tho mill of rratorotion 
and left desolate, St Front Pi riguoux, excited so much 
intereat that it was made over again. The Dom at 
Aachen b bring covered up with foshionablo marbles 
and ; Murono Cothodrol looks os if it had been 

suppUtd from a factory; and oo with many othm 

In evotr country protests have boon mode—in Franc<i 
lately by 'Emile Hordaque, in Germany by Strz^wski, 
in Italy l^ Boni, in England by Ruskin and Morris— 
Iml the custodians of ancient buildiogt and their orchi- 
toots f n»^o a few verbal concessions and go smiling on 
their way. 

11)0 alternative to thb method of dealing with old 
buildings b iicrKutent cams and lepoir. os of notional 
treasure to bo guarded. As frogmentofy works in a 
museum seem all the mure prortous for sbowii^ a hbtury 
of antiquity and lorn, so it b with an okl building; and 


if it bo corod for in thb spirit of p^d pardiai^p 
no noceoiary strengthening and upholmng will barm it. 

It b usual to object that old Imildings aro not in 
museums, and have to be maintained for use; but no 
proper use b hurtfuL The use nod stal^ty of our 
cathedrals havo been sacrificed to tho caprices of orna¬ 
mental decoration. If tbo prinri|:do U aocented that our 
object b the pna»er\*ation of tho integrity ana authmtkity 
of a monument, wo can hardly go wrong in carryi^ out 
needful rnpain. Much oxperienoe b stored up in tbo 
napom issued l^ tho Society for tho Protection of Ancient 
buildings. 

If architocb must restore, let them do it on ita{sir oolv, 
without impairing the evidence of tlie building itself, 
oridonoo which dbappoari whim they actually build 
their theories, so that wo have not even the satisfoctioa 
of being able to prove them wrong. 

Wo con hardly go to any famous iMiikiing in Europe 
without finding extensive works in pro^^roM; and tmlos i 
there b soon some great change of policy theco will be 
little left that b truly old to hand on to posterity. 


4. By JoHEi’H Auticab y Ramoseoa (Barcelona). 

[From the Frmeh.] 

Ctmetusirm.—Vram mv determining tho ** naturo of 
nsUonol inunumcub " liociding •* to whom tliey belong” 
and fixing tbo “ advantages of tlirir cooservation,’' it 
follows logbslly that tho o^y way of preserving tliem is 
incumlMmi on pooplea and Governments, on the latter 
resting principally the sole responsibility for their less, for 
tbo reosoo that they alono have the ootivo authority to 
avoid it, and tho charge of tho nooessory public moneys 
to pros.'rvQ thorn from tbo natural decay wnich tbo parts 
must suffer both through tho action of time and from 
tho destructive hand of man. 

5. By tho Tubcak Coli.koc of Esuineekb a!(u 
Akcuitectb. 

[From the Italian.] 

rhu Uto e.'igincor anJ arohitoot, ProfcMor Giuseppe 
Poggi, of Fluraaoo. Honorary President of tho Tiuoan 
CuUogo of Engitioen and Aruliit^cts, and Corrtspondant of 
tho Ruyal Institute of British .ArchitocU, in soma memo* 
ra ida and arUclm which are now bring ooiloctcd by his 
family into a single volume, together wnth other cksm* 
moats ooncoroing art, on soveraT occasions expr es s o d his 
views with regard to the respoaVibiUty of tho Cfevemmont 
for the prese r vation of nation monunumts. Hds CoUega 
now submits to Uto Seventh InternaUonol Coogrras of 
Arohileots in L/Jodon the extract from the vulumfi bear' 
ing on thb subject, which has been prr^entod by tho 
family, togother with on epitome of the upmions cxprrwod 
by a penon of such universally recognbod authority. 

As early os l»4,1 Prufossor Poggi hail written a Paper 
“ Coiicvrmn^ the Respect which we owe to tho Antique 
Monuments. ’ and in 1804. in a mrmoramlum read at the 
Royal Aoodi^my of the Friends of Geography. “ On tho 
Project of Expropriation with a view to tho Pre¬ 
servation of the Monumento.” ho summed up hb im- 
pcosions about the law prasented in the Italian Parlia¬ 
ment, conclu^ng with those words: •• Tho spirit of that 
Oovenunont b (srondent which detorminca l^ tbo nx^uis 
of exprouriatioo to secure tho preservation of the monu- 
numts oi art and of notional hbtory which ore of on 
tmnmvable character, and the preservation of which 
would bo in danger if t^ continuod to remain in the 
poMereton of private individuob or of oorporatioos. 
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** In oor opiniuiL. «ur'h n wide Aod generic law cannot 
lie productive of the beuetirenl efferti which it b in- 
tenwd to orhicve, by rcoKoii of ita own cxrtswivo voal- 
ne«. hrt’auao nrithor'thu State nor the oommunca ooukl 
support the immense cxi>enee winch tin* wide application 
of t^ law would entail. 

** In order to obtain the durirMl iveulto it would, in our 
optniuo. lie convenient that Uie law oliould be oAriated 
by preventive nicosuree and by airongemonta which windil 
ren&r ita application In** fmjuent. 

** Among these arrungements wo shiHild conaidcr the 
following to lie of great cffi»*4eniry : 

“ 1. The compiling of an illiwtrative Ibt wbioh wimid 
indicate those monumenbi of national inU-rmt. inimptling 
it with riucU dbcrrlinn ns not to rrgbtor without good 
reoHonii any exirpt tlioeo imroovalib* nionunicnti* which 
ore reollv worth prcst'nrnUon. 

2. 'fo make appi'nl to llie ritiwns onrl oor|xirtttiotti». 
ow-nem of nudi imniovablo object* of art, with a view 
to revive in them the omneut wnliuu-nt of the liooutiful 
and to encourage them to moke the necewsary *ncritic« ; 
further, to animate the whole nation and tiie luiinieinali • 
ties with a srtivj uf gratitude and rwteem towards LnuMC 
who fullll ouch a noldo and |»atriotic duty. 

“ 3. In such east* where thb apfieal sltoukl remain of 
no clloct, it wouhl Iw neccssarv. with regard to immovablt' 
inonunumt* of |trni*lical uarfulm-ss. to older the rtetomtion 
within a given iwriod, nnd in caso of failure to have it 
done by the commune at t he exix*n«* of tlir owner. .Should 
thb appear to bo too hanb. Ilie property »honld lie ex- 
propriateil and sold by puWie aucUon with IIk* prcsi'riiH 
lioos adapted to the caw*- Fiw (boae private nixipcrties 
uicd for n'llginas puriswesa. the patronage should bo ceded 
to familirs who would undertake to keep I hem in proper 
repair. In the ease of those |iniport4ai used for rciimous 
purpOMW and belonging to eortiorations. order* Hhould be 
fp von for their mstoration or tfirir keeping in repair, and 
aliould they bo too poor to do it, expropriation should 
not lie dieelaml nnkwa tbt>ro wo* the cortainly of a better 
praservation. Finally, for those which ore neither among 
the number of the prop<?rtiM put to a private uao nor among 
those used for rrlipou* purposes, ii midit, in the case of 
bod prtttervalion, bo convenient to drelorc for them only 
the permanent exprripriaUnn. tlib course, for the reasons 
indicateii. not lieing a burden either to the State or to 
the oominunoo. 

“ 4, In conclusion, to form a fund, not so much for 
the purchase of immovable raonumenU which may come 
undnr the law of ex|m>priation for fionnaoenl |inraor\’a- 
lion, OM for the (lurpose of covering the lomcn on tlu* 
prico of thooe whicti must bo ookl at oik'o by public 
auction, and to fumiah the fund* for the neceosary te- 

poim." , . j /. 

In another memorandum, rrotl at the scoimd tongreds 
of Engine«’P» and Anchitoot* in Florence in the veor 
1875, b^ng the title. ‘*(>n the I*rwiervat4»m of the 
Monunumts of .Art and Anthosology,** at the time when 
it woa proposed that the (Jovemmnnt should lose no time 
in pnsaing a law for such preservation, Profeosor P<jggi 
set forth the following conclusions: 

(а) 'Fhat it would 1^ neetwsory to render it obligatory, 
in vosm of important restorations of national monu¬ 
ments, to obtain the prorioua dooioion of the consulting 
ptxn'iDcial commissions. 

(б) That the raonumenU bclon^ng to private indivi- 
dtfU should be submitted to the same law of preserra- 
tion, adopting the course which shall be deemed most 
convenient. In any case It should bo ruled that the 
private monumenta should form port of the general 
mvenlory of the monumoats of the nation. 

(c) Before the consulting provincial commissions enter 


upon ibrir dutirn. tlie foundation and tlie pririetjial evi- 
deni'e for the preserx'atinn and restoration of the arehi- 
tectuml roiMuiments in ipiestion. and for the formation of 
the inventories of those which must be dcdonMl to bo of 
national intenwt, should fimt lie discussed and established 
liy aiT’hitecIs and otlier artists, ns well m by orclueologiaUi 
and other eomneteni jierwons, Tlujso invontorim should 
be accompanied by tlx* plans, sections, and nerspective 
view* considered necessary to give a clear ioea of Ute 
|>resmt state of the monument, and of the nceoMity of 
its restoration and preservation, 

(if) Appeal should be mode to lito Cfovcrnmunt it^solf. 
with a view' to step* ts-ing token to constitute a fund 
or a nsvrnue which will furnish the means for carrying 
out and olsierving the law in a iniovenicnt manner, 
eitlHW by the Treasury' making return of such port which 
it might have unlawfully a|nm>priaUHl and which was to 
lie useil for tlie |in<«erratk>n of works and monuments of 
art. or by issuing sixh measure!* oa will be eonsidoriHl 
mowl to tl»e )ioint. And there being among Uu-jw meoaurew 
that of the enlraurc fee for visiting the mirsetitns. art 
gAlk*rien. anti(|iie nionutmmt*. Ac., it is to be hoped that 
iho rroeipt* thon-from will bo mitimly dt^tinod for tius 
above purpose. 

On later ooeniuuiis IVofessor Poggi moinnu'nded that 
tile mean* at disposal should lie put intii ofwrHtion 
at once for the restorotioo and th*' pit'servation of the 
large numb'jf of arohit4>:‘tonic monuments which suffer, 
ana the importoneo of w'hlch liecomi^s known on the 
ooensions when new excavations are oponetl, and when 
searrhi** are ma'.lo few n*maia» of Etnucon. fireek, and 
Romxui inontimnnlo. 

** Italy,*’ lie wrote, “ is already ttH.ugni**o«l by the whole 
world as a great country on account of her numerous 
and varied monuments which have been uncovered. 
It is not urgent to excavate the buried remains, because 
in the stal? of praiera'alion they on* in now Uiry will Isi 
found uiialtered in a couple of centuries; Init we cannot 
say the some of tboH} which ore risible object* of admira¬ 
tion and of study, and of which it lielHivrs us to arrest 
the decay without finlay. unless wc am to sc** them jioss 
away from ns for ever.” 


(1. By G.tHTos Tki>i.vt (Boris). 

/•*rt>«* fAc /•VcmcA. 

.VuMNOvy.—If Uh* Htutc is a nliicf syntlwwis uf oollec- 
tive interrsta the (kivemment is the eiT<K!tivr agent of 
tlio measures which these interest* demand. 

Now, monuments ore important elements of natioual 
licauty. .\s such they form part of the fireoccupations 
which' in our dayw ptMie art would tend to claim and 
bring within its compass. 

This new institution lias already taken a place in 
|>ariiamcntAr>’ delibomliomi with retpird to the prceerva- 
tiem f>f rites ; and finally Ckn'cmments hare no longer ibt* 
right to be indifferent' to it. National monumenta ore 
important ckment* of imWic lieouty. They have them- 
fum a conspicuous jilaoe, with this innetent anil tlistinrtivo 
feature, that tluiy were included in the former ckucaAcation 
of the Fine .Art*. 

If OovemronnU shoultl Im indiffemnl to their piv>*crva- 
tion and maintenance, it would bo going against the 
great fact which breotma* more and mure ovideot, and 
which takei a clioraoter of sooiaJ progression, to at least 
lionour oor time. 

f -ondtuian. —Monumenta am a source of publio lieauty, 
and their preservation ought to bo sub^ttod to too 
deliberation* of competent persons mprosenting the 
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coUootivitic* intcnMUxL CotMoquenlljr it involveM in the 
Kif^cet degree the roeponffibility of OovemmcnU. 

To fadlitiite the donblo operntion. m imU m to effec¬ 
tively instruot the pabtic m to the mraitit expected, 
thcTD is reeson to demre that, wheoerer it u •honn to Iw 
UMsful. the custom uf making temporary modolii before 
any defitiitiro execution sliould be extendra. 

Resolutions of the Congress 

'Pie fuUuuriux members took part in the disouasiun: 
MM. Breiiard (France). \V. D. (lirfJ©, M,A.. Alex- 

luider (tniliam, F.K.A.. Pmlewor Bahlsrin Brown. M.A.. 
and CommendAtore d'Andrade (Italy). 

(>n the m(»tion of M. Kmnaid. rrcooded liy (Gunmen- 
dntore d'Andrade, the Meeting rceolved : 

ThMt im all countries the florernments shall he auihoristtl 
Uf iihtain if necessary the ompnlsurtf erpmpriation 


in ermry mss irhsre a numnment p'rssessing histurical, 
artiriiCf or «rrA<»tJojfieaf ialrre^ is not krjil in a due 
Matr of presentition by its <r»mer. 

Further, on the motion of Mr. .-VlexAnder (iraluun. 
F.S.A., seconded Mr. W. ft. Caroc, .NLA., F.S.A., the 
Nleeting iwolvcd t 

That this/ntrmatifmal Crmyress of Architects rrromnunds 
that the British Omfemment be approached trith a 
vietp U* appointing a Royal Commission to control 
and rjttrnd the operations of the Ancient J/r»au* 
ments Protection Amendment Act of IWX) aarf to 
prepirt an accurate catalogue of all ancient monU’ 
ments, whether historic tsr prehisUtric, taking similar 
action to that of the Department of HisUrrical Manu- 
fcripU and in agreement with the measures adojted 
in other erruntries. 


SiriuBCT X.—THK CONin CT OF INTERNATIONAL AUCHITECTERAL COMFETITIONS 


Wednesday, MUh July. — IrulUuU Mrrtimf’lUtom, 

t'hairmeH', Dr. Ing. Herroann .Mwth*«ma (Oenuanvi: Mr. II. T. ll«n- (Kiigland*. 
Hon, Sfcrclaricn : Mr. K. <ioy l>awbrr iKiigIsndt; Sonhor Ventura Terra irortumd). 


1. Ry .1. Gl'ADKT, ltt«*iK'<?U'ur*Hcucral de* BAtiiuoiiti 
('iviU. Frofesseur a I’Kcole Nationale des Benux- 
Arts, Mombro du Conseil Sup<?rieiir de ITnstnio- 
tion Pnbliqtic. 

i the h'rench,\ 

1. The Atltaniage of International C’ompr/ilKAM. 

'Fbe-o cxmipetitions are legitimate in isirtaia einrum- 
Btaooes. It would be dangernu* to have recouise to them 
withont ndvantagroiia moti\‘e. 

Examination of this i|uestioti: — 

2. The possHtle. lieope of the Ctanpctitum. 

Ute rtwult of every’ competition is only a preparatory 
»chemc. the fireliminary dewign with rstim«te of expena:*. 
[t cannot produce a definitive design ; tliia mnxt bo 
cUbomtod afterwards. 

The cost of the competition aboubl be ke|)t distinct 
fntm th > cost of the exeeation of the boikling. 

In international competition* repeciollv it is dangirroua 
to promiae the execution of the wo» to tne author of the 
tir^t prcmlated dotign. 

S. Conditions of the ('o«apr<»f*wn, lUgnlaikme, and 
Prog ramme. 

There conditions contain two chrniruU; ragulatkiu* and 
inogramme. Fur both tlie advice of nxperionced arehi- 
tecta is indistiensable. 

The rt^latiuns must allow the same time to all cum- 
IR’titors. 

Programmes must W given oat sunultanoously in every 
country. 

Hin prugrammo should be issued everywhere in the 
Un.nage in which it is drawn up and not in translatiao. 

Every farther communication should be addressed to 
all the ojunpetitoni. .... 

During the competition no cliange should hr msdr m 
the reguuUioni governing iu 


Th? same date for sending In ilesigns slionld Iw obliga- 
toty everywhere, and designs should be sent in to a p'acc 
specified for each country. 

The prrmiated designs should become the iiruperiy uf 
the promoters, Imt without prejndice to toe lawu of 
artistic copyright. 

An exlunition of dewigna Itefiire and alter adjudication 
is neccesaiy. 

The rt'gulatioas miwi indicate whether the designs should 
be signed or liistinguishrd by a motto; signature is best, 
Init the adoption of a {swiod^ym should Iw allnwod. 

No envelope containing an author’s name should be 
opened without his consent, except in the caae of pre« 
miatrd dtsign.*. 

Tlu) technical |irogrammr should be clear, precise, and 
drawn op under th • advice of experienced architects. It 
should avoid directions which cannot be foUowred, 
should not impose exeeeMvo work by means of drawrings 
that atv uaelM * or to too lorgu a scale. 

The competiUm* personal expenses should tw reduowd to 
o minimum. 

4. ,isstssing the Otmpdition. 

The jury should only cooaider justice. 

Ibe conditions eonstilnte the contract; a nuitter of 
law- between tho partieo. 

Every design, no matter how attractive, which riololes 
the rooditinos should be disqualified. 

Till* Jury, neenmarily competent, thoukl he coropoeed 
uf architects. 

Tfie promoters who are inlere»tcsl ohould be urosent In 
a consultative capacity. 

The jury sbomd cu^fy tho doaigns and allocate the 
prvnunuis. 

jurv should bo funnud of architects of each nation 
re^ramted in the compotition in the proportion of one 
ssMMor to ten competitors or fraction of ten afterwank. 

fcvery imtioo re|tresented hy Ires than ten competitow. 
with a mimmum of five, should have the right to one 
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Tbo arcliiteot ■Mowmnt aliould be deck'd by tbo coni' 
jirtitorm of each nation, each name m.'eiving an abaolute 
majority of vote*. 

SiuJy i>f tkt irurHuy ArmngtmmU. 

To obviate nun-accoptanee the competitors should 
elect umultoncooBly an c<|ual number of aupplrmeotary 
a .v ie e *of». 

Tlie jury Hhuald elect their pnoidimt, secretaries, and 
nrpi^’r*. 

Tlio jury should be master of their procedure, but they 
dionld not Im> able to modify the distribution of the 
pfemiutUB, nor the total amount. 

Vote by proxy should Im forliitldcn. 

*nu 5 judgment of the jury should \tc iinal and wiUiout 
appeal 

Appexoix. 

CutnptHtufM tn Two Sta^u. 

(Wnol conditions for those competiliona. 

'Im fi'st anti Mx'tKid compelitiuns are diff .Tcnt thine*, 
and should not bo confused one with tlio other. 

For the find stage a large sketch pbm is sufficient. 

Thu choMm t'oinpetilow sliookl Im intk'mnified for the 
cost of the fiwt ctimwtitian. 'Fhcy shoukl not be classed, 
and the premiums sMubl he reserved aw an extra matter 
for the final competition, 

ft is pceferabki that the first competition should nut 
lie cxhibilw!. all tlie sketches being preservetl so as to l>o 
exhibited with tlie final com|»«tition. 

The regulations ought to specify that the competition 
lio in two Stages. ’Hus deewii<»n should not bo taken 
afterwords. 

Ilio regulatiiina should fix all the dates. 

Tlicy slioubl iircwcribe the minimum numlter of acerjitud 
vomputitont wmi, after liie firvt cuinpi'tition, should 
receive the stipulated honorarium, 'flr-y shouhl moke 
known the |irt?mitims gratile4l in the final compidition. 

The jury in the first coiupotition should also judge tlio 
second, Utitiule lieing given to the ac>o«ipte«i < om|ietit«mi 
to add addiUtmitl usstswom. 

The regulations ohuuld timU fur the two cowiivlitions. 
hut the programme should bo for the first abme, 

subject to modifications for the final ^impetition. 


2, HuleJt propouti by thr .SoriVfy “ ArchiUciurti et 
Amicilia ” {Atnstrimam). 

The H^dely " Arrhitectum oi Amicilia *’ (.Ainslcrdom) 
pmpcsww to the Commit too of tlie .Scvonlli Internationa' 
Coogrosa of Aicliitccts the following nilrw to oerve os a 
iMuis for “ the organisation of tmblio international com* 
petitinns for archiU'ctuir.'’ These proposition* having 
lioen made by a special commission of the mcniliem of 
our society, they have Ijoen decided upon as definitely 
approved at the meeting of April IS. ItMMJ. 

Art. I.—Tlio International (.Vmgrew of Airhitcets 
frames aumo regulations in acoocdance with wliich ijer* 
manent eompetitiim oommisrions am oonatitutod, re|)re- 
senling tlu' architevta of a country' or also of various 
nationalities comlnned. which will act as mpreeentativcs 
of the profoMion of architeeU in tlir pmiarat^ measures 
at tho international com|ictitioiw. 'rho rommiiMon of 
the country in which tho competition ia to take nbM,-* 
will assume tho management of the Imsintas. The presi* 
dents of oil these conimissioo* oonsUtute tugelher a 
( Vntrnl Council, to which is entrusted tho control of the 
international regulations and tho eventual propositions 
nuule to tlw International Congress concerning alterations 
to Ix’ luoile in tliesc regulations. 


Art. 2.—Tho international oompetitioos shall ly pre- 
feronco take idaco in two sections. Preliminary com* 
petitions shall he opened in tho Tarioua coantrios. or 
groups of ctnintries, througli tho medium of the pyr- 
manent commission* of the competitiona. The admiasion 
to the final competition will be limited to those who 
earn distinction in the preliminary competitiona. An 
bonorarium ahall ho distrilfuted to all tho competitors 
in the final competition, the number of whom Is limited 
for each country or group of nationalities by tlie Inter, 
national Contaes*. 

Art. 3.—The conditions of the competition must 1*^ 
tbo same for all compelitom. Exception emiditiona. no 
matter under what form, am prohibited. The ik»livor>- 
of tho designs must be made anoomnously. 

Art. 4.—The date of tho sending ofl, tiroved by the 
stamp of the sUUoiis of departum, which must Iw do- 
livemd to tho jury, ahall be taken aa the final term fur 
tho closure of tlie competition. The programmo of the 
competition shall he pobliahed or plac^ at the disposal 
of the applicants in all the countries, or groups of countries, 
at the some date. 

.Art. 5.—Tim jury of an iutcmatioual comfMitition will 
in principlo he formed by half Uie number, less one, of 
the memUm of the nationality of the (yxmtry in which 
the competition is opened. Architects must form the 
majority of the raomber* of the jn^. Tlu’ iianim of 
the members of tlio jur^' and of tbeir sahstitutes. with 
the declaratum which contains the approval of all the 
conditions, ahall lie inM'rted in the pnigrammiu 

Art. 6 .— Tlie jury of the country in which the com¬ 
petition is hcUl forms the information Iniroau. ITu' 
publication <»f annouiK-cnHmtB mlative to the competition 
will lie mado in such a manner tliat it may bo considered 
to have come to the knowlixige of all intemwlixl |iartie«i. 
These aiinouni'emcnls shall have the same value as Um» 
conditions of the progmmtiic. 

Art. 7.—^ITie programnic must ox|irMS in precise 
terms tlie comlition# mode, making a distinction between 
the absolute re<|uitenients ami tbo optional ns^uircnients. 
It would, linwever, 1 n' {>rcfcrabk> that optional conditions 
should not B^m in the programme of tuo oom|irtition. 

Art. H.—Tlio number of drawing* to bo *001 is to he 
limitrtl to the ((Uantily absolutely nuL'omaty in order to 
avoid all ufidew woric and Hupertluous expense. For the 
pruvieionat coni|wtttions. sketches, eveutually accom* 

I Miiiixl In' ap|»roxitnate eHtimato of costa, will tie osluxl 
or. .Any drawing* sent in which have not been asked 
for in the |rrogrammo will not lie submitted to tho jiidg- 
niont of the jury. The programme |in.-*rribrs a uniform 
manner of treating drawings to rnU*r into oomiieti- 
Uon. Every deiivety must Isi aetximpanied by a do- 
clnration that tlie project b the artistic copyright of the 
competitor. 

Art. 9.-—Sliould the sum available for the execution 
of tho tlntign lie aliHolutc!^' fixed, the firogramino mu«t 
indicate the necessary iiarticularw for Uie uniform working 
out of the esiiroato of oasts either in detail or approxi' 
matelv. The expenses for tho foundations will not lie 
include in those estimate*. Tlio pre^pamme will have 
to oontoin very precise indications with regard to tho 
character of the soil, the site, the foundations, and the 
Hurrounding*. 

<Vrt. 10.—The total amount of the prizes to Iw db- 
tributed aliall be at least etjual to double tbo amount 
which would be pokl for tlie architectural |>art of the 
work carried out to an arx'bitrct who had lircn entrusted 
with the exeention of the design. It must lie admitted 
as a |irinriple that the execution of the design shall lie 
entrusted to the iiuoceasful architect, nmler tho conditions 
which am in force in the country of such competition. 


Ijvviil 


I 1 F TltK ROYAL tSSTITFTK OR RRITIf=IJ AR^nTEfTi! 


Tlit AinoujiE. of ihp priw shall not Im JiKluctel from tho 
iktnoimt Ilf (Hr bonoTmria to bo ppiiif. Shcmld iho urn- 
iiiotots of fhr oompc^tition 'dtatr^ to reserve to tlieniiioh wi 
I he opHon to dwpenflc with tin? ftrrviMa ol the jinJiUeqt 
detctumd to be the author of the l«fst Uw nrograminc 

munt net out the teiru* of indemnitTr f^hnukl the i^ork 
not he camed tnut. the Bitme indemniheation vhoiiM l^ei 
pud to hint. In jiR rndus the ivcnt In shall re¬ 

main (lie sirtlstio ropyright of the oosiipiititorR 
Akt. IL—All the ilmiijnii dial I 1» jnibUfly eKhJtijted 
fur ti BuJllrieiitly lon^ period In order tlmt the cojnpetltor* 
Toaj he oMe to vi^t this exlitliitton, whicih Nhull be oji- 
nounred lipforeliaod lo iLr' areliltcctiiral paUicatioiM. 
'n^e complete and detailed report of the lie pub¬ 

lished in the att'hlteolnral perioijiealn bnfore the ojMning 
of (be exbitiition* so that all the parties Inlerestea otoy 
liave Wfwlcdijie uf it. I'he report of tlucv eofU'lusions of 
the jury of tho pruporiitory eoiii|H4iijoiid sluill !» com- 
iiiiinieated Ruffidrnm- to iho ao£?ec*affi(l t^oinpecjtow pre¬ 
vious ra tbe delinite eompetiHon. 


R. Jfy TitftLAT fPatiflii. 

thr I^rmrluf 

NwmwiJjry,—The arguiuenlatiun of the pneviouii xuhjeei 
hore« iti tliu linit filore, on the ipirit whh-h in ^'iierul 
dominate^ arehiteets. Cktiiirnry to the inleutiiHUi of n 
jljpoettiiiiB nppheation of the atelutect often seenui Lots 
invOeimpied aiwut not doinit eertain lhin|^. And uot' 
n|irnclfl a goiKl deal id Riue in lonfAinij tlmee tluDjn^ 

whieh Tuu.-it la^ avuideiL Wuti'd ye 4 LniI il H.-ein«t lio^^ 
Inueh more prefrrahli- H'otild W on ^uoation which faced 
tho iralkAtkiiui to U- tk-duMd. from imnlempLirary •Hi-m.y -1 
tliijj would mljird itw^lf to the MtamLml authoristd by 
t'Vperience. 

Conipcli Lions,, they are iriu htild, hiive iiol tlie ncope 
they ought to have, t'oiiveutlons tnke up too mueb 
liljuH?, one hiu u sense of thin^j' leantt: iKKik-ki'epinp of a 
new kind, and witiknit inlliieucr im the mind of the Diuasi-s., 

Ihihlie licaiity, like jruhlic lLiialth» eum^fjotids with the 
eontcmpcmini' mrivemonL of deniocrary, of wliich ihuse 
two cepttaja are n nionienlaTy erawniu^. The arcbitu^i 
has no right to sefiarate himar'H from it it he uisbea to 
fuUll the funetinti exiiockil friini i he hocudiI >'dui imtem^' 
it ia his duty to Hhow. 

lutcroaticnaliAm. nriir] |]iii.iUeit.y will give Eu conipetitiims 
a youthfulnem ond a vitality which thi^y han^ not had up 
to now, iird which ttrp n jifu-t iif ils? uii.H'emeut of etm- 
LeiiUiorary effort. 

These CDinpetitlunF should luii e exclkusively in view lbs 
wriinB of wlui'h they on- llio Eihjest. Il nuuit lie ao, 
in order to ensun> to the o|.)vratIon a normal rvetitudr 
wbieh would kiH'ji it nbavi' tln'^ pallritHsitH'vi which are too 
well known arid are luweriog to art, rannd lotiirring 
alike for coiniietiitorH aiul judgi-ti, alvl injuntJUii ti> the 
imlution* to bo gntkereif- 

The I'ompetjtkiiiia Iviiig internattiinab the riatians 
taking |Mrt m them through ilntir nrthis will all tnvlnfh- 
tbr some mimlier of juilgt*^ 

in this wnv llte i.'omjaititlori u^eiila, wlitim the jotlges 
Tepmwntp ei'i^l doutitlesa fa'i less inrhiuil t<i hick upon 
lUdnuplv'Oti aa a flelcgalioti linvEriiij to iv|m^-nt tlie JntirmUs 
of compatriota, nr thi' idea in fnahitin cuiTriitLy nrlmitied 
in El»ir ciHintry. 'ilia jttry will lir uiorr iHuUciularlv 
engaged in sehvtii^; and fiiringing atanil a soliitiun, wliife 
ibecontfa-titoTH Ebe]UM'lr<!S, in i-onsoiiuence of ilu- nWiire 
of prerouoiiived idEws r^iprewntedl with n Hhow' of Authority, 
will atrive to cIn borate nnd preeont ifilferHii skh«. to 
the rEjdlnrtion of all party spint. .Vmh in ihese day*, if 


one wishes to nesipect pemmalltiew alike nsehil in nit and 
in science, iti§ impoiKlble to fa* miflieicntly on one’s giuircl 
ngAinsT these fatal iollarDcea. In efFcct, whntovec ntay 
tw the inUMf^it of coMtemporAry evolution, with iia abiin- 
diinrn of curious observalbins and generous campariinmj* 
in tlieir kiKiwledg?, ill-luck wiP have It tlmt, in rcvertgi". 
we must endure the narrow ideas of little j^injp turd 
el^u, which bring eunfithlou inbj thi* sL'mee of the 
human rolleotivityv It is, however, to tliis Ibat all fior 
vfTorta should dirL-ellv itfrr, free fmin this iinpvdimntit. 
Very regret biLle socbJily, 

'fii bring Ihih rtfnamf- ta an end, with Tt'gariJ to «im- 
fietitiuns I mwiit ngnin nay that I be spirit of argumenta. 
tiuu followed in these luiw endpavount to rtiBon* the 
HUpreniAcy of Elm discEsioD, isnltEiig the oboioi) of the work 
nod the cbtrico of the artist ehaiged with i\s ciocutioit. 
The aulhur o! tbn Jiral. idea ought to comdete thu stEldios 
and oeocimplish its realiwition. -Fnd the aaiM- spirit 
n'hivh the (hieision haa intended to makri rle.3r will ho 
foucKl in the nnxmiplisln'd work. Tliis is how things 
hhoiild go, if one would koup to the rectitude that Iho 
situation demands and respect the n-TiiioiwihjlEty That. 
tlio ileoi^son impo^n on ihc jury. 

And the ciTgauiawtioo. lu sketched here in its ehuroc^ 
teristic feature, would perha]i« lie that itird to gfvo result* 
still unfijH-uioeiii, But this would ho on roiicUbon of always. 
herjiiTig in the {Mtli tliat would normally lie rloduwl 
thernfinm, om^ti rgrw^nisnt was come to on theirinjia whirli 
^lipiHirt the HciblUiia t aiiliitiii to the I'ongivsa. 

—'VVilhout ciou^iouanoi;^ then? i* uoilhcf 
art ni3T arliHt. fl U only fiy a whle erjmprehuiuion of 
tluagE, all Irailiug to the (-onselEiiMnt.i8t: of lua tjiue<‘ and 
of hutnanity, tliai ihr art tat eiiii do a UH-ful ‘FE-urk, In 
thi'sr iliiyw ibc Eiidi'^njiig tif sciciiieo k^tvc^ ac n basis to 
ihia I'onachaiHnw^, And the appliejitifmn of ibv art take 
a Hjirelal characEer in ordiT to supply the ticodfi and 
iuipirattuns of the period, 

'Hie orgtmliki.tion of intvi'iiaEiomil cojiiputitiutitf sUioiing 
li gTViJlvr aniplitnde nf inl{<lh>4;l[iul horliEon wonhl be in 
ajDUDttlatice with ibe idt'nl tif tlki? daA% 

Again. the« competitions wouiol have tlui advantirge 
of extitHiiug the chnraE'tcT tpf nliii-atiuiiA W'hieh up to now 
have remained nwlrielE'^'l to [maurn't n'lpiircmcnta. 

Hut rui'jtnunirt wmifd have tsi lie iaken lo viumn- the 
H>ntfiTi liljotty of iEitcIhartunl exfiaiisiuA nniopgst the 
ariistn iiuteriiig into vum^K-titiEnii, to oifoird the jury no 
nril{tniu*d iiiclv|ion<lence and Iei oJiljgbteii the coiiacicn- 
Eiou.>snivo of the vtiniicl limy would jiive. 


4 , By t*. A, WEiKkriKyHifHii { HotterTlnrEi). 

[/■VrIJJH (ht /'>r JirA. , 

Till’ Soeiely RoiiwkunHl et Vriendschap of Rotterdam, 
while rwogniifing lln' gmit initiatoi^ vaIeec td the pnj- 
poritlon^ made tiy the !^ety *' Architectura et Amiritia " 
of Amsterdam fur the ri-giiUtiou of Intvrmitinnal Toeh- 
[K’tUhiiui, i’4itixlder!i—' 

Thar the sugge^tionj^ by tha aUive iiaim.d SmtHy 
«lniitlii !w mtirn widely a^emhd. Tliia opininn i* Wd 
On ific Y-tpc^ent'c Ac^uirwl at the bim Intemationnl 
I omjietitluo for the iVftcf- hilwjc at Ihe Hague 

Ti» lajiL oompetirUiu W rknelv (iroved that it ie 
niH-vMaiy in pumphrasc the prineijial dutjpji of the jury of 
^mpetitloEks itt andtif Inlemationnl r'omjietittims 

In mnirmlar. Fhe Nn iety Ihmwkunvt ct V riemfe-cliati 
of Itotirr^m is of upmbn that U ia prefmNe that the 
no* nmititlmia (rofjie/ioa) Ite dmwn up by s Special 
f ommisuon. “"ff lhai a motion [timelnritm) be prciSed 
to Ehv tivKt, (ho hjghth, Intematitinal f'ongTv™ of Archi- 
tcctri III ordrt to pve ■> widi r acntte to the proiKaitimi* 
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mAclc by the Society ** Airijilrctur* ct AniiritU of 
Anutrrdiuu. the Sanely Boiiwkuiutt el VriondiK'hep ha* 
the honour to eubmit to the Seventh <'ongre«« the following 
motion:—** That in \'iew of the fact tJint the {iropaeition 
of the -Vm^terdam S<ieiety * Arriiitectura ct Amicitia,* 
prvAcnted to the Seventh International CongrrM. doeervee 
to olttain greater scope, the PermaxK'nt Committee of 
llw Congnre* shall appoint a preliminary {^rpnnthJre) 
oommiMiion, on which the \m»terclam Society’ * Arrhi* 
teetura et Amicitia* shall lie representerl. Tlii* Com- 
miiwioii to wnwt of seven roemberv.’* 

Resolutions of the Congress. 

'Phe folloaing mrmliera took port in the ditK>uiwiun: 
Signor M. K. ('-aimincaro (Italy), MM. CJrorgea Hurmand 
(FVanc*?), (J. Oakley Totten, jun. (I'nitcd Staten), C;. A. T, 
Middleton. Augustin Rey (France), Henry T. Harr. 

M. WerWenljurg’s motion, aa almve, having be<*n 
fiecondod bv Signor Cannixzaro. nn lummdmeiit was 
moved by Harmand, aer-oniled by Mr. Ilakley Totten, 
atwl odoptwl by the Meeting aa follow* 


Thai Iht CtmgrtM, takimj inUt ftm*id*rnlitm tht rtptnlA 
0 ultmitttH, rtcotnmrmd* thetn fo thr rJtiMtiaa/w/n o/ 
thr PtrmnnnU Cttmmiiirt of thr Congrtim in ordtr 
Ifuit Ihft^ mat/ 0 nhmit a »p 0 ciat rrprirl to thr nrji 
t Viagrras. 

It wan further dciuiUMl to wiibmit tite follouins rrs'oni* 
mcnrlationa to the Permanent CommitUv:— 

I. That thf PennoHrmt CommUtte mnminatr a Mftfria/ 
ftttruutMitm nf *rem mrmltrfA Itt Mmltt thf ffMfrtioM 
of itdernntittntU jmhtir ntmjtflilitmM amf re/nW to 
the acjf Comgrrrr. 

Tht comfifti/unt jtrof/miHme rh/tttlH drrtarr that thr 
ntrmhrrM of the fury by thf fart of Ihrir arfridatioH 
of Iht offic* hart mot and tcHl not hart dirtiily nr 
indirtrUt/ any mattrial intrrtti »a thr extrutom of 
tnrkt /mi up to rtumpflition. 


EXTR.V IWrEllS. 

1 .—NOTE ON THE (.rHATEAl 01* SAINT-dERMAIN. 

Ily lloNOn^. Oaumkt, Membro de rinstitut do Fmnce. 

Tarxtfajf, llth Juiy. — Imtitute Mrrtuuj-Iiooin, 

Chairmrn ; Mr. Reginald BlontHeld. .V.R.A, (England); Signor K. Cannu/aro (Italy). 
Hon. Srcrrtnrir*' Monaienr t*. V. Hartanmient l France) ; Sir. Ilarbottle Reerl (Ktigland). 


The origin of the ('luiteau dc .Saint-tiermain-en^Laye. 
one of the moat important that Fran«*e puaa ea ao. 
ia rM)t known for a certainty. The king* of the ftmt 
two line* probably indulged in the pteaeiirv of hunting 
in the vast forrata which cov'ered the liilla at tlic foot 
«»f which flow* the Seine, but there la no certainly 
that they had any buildings their. King Rolirrt I., in 
the liegiiuiing of t'he eleventh centuiy. founded a church 
on tht* highland which domioateo the village of Pcf«i- 
It is only in the twelfth century- that there are noaitive 
proof* that tlwre exiated a ri^al restdence on the spot 
wlHTe standu the prwent castle. liouia VT., who irigmd 
from ll(»K to ll.'n. is tlw firat suverrign frtim whom an 
authentic d^ument mokea known tons hia pirseiwx' at 
Saint-(lerniain. Hia auccemom made fmiuent aojoiim* 
there: Louia VII., for inatance, who rraided there in 
1143, and lield a conferenci* with H«*nry H., King of 
KngUnd; pi^piie Augimtua. who iiimle hi* will there 
aikT built the timl rhapd of the raiitle. St. l^rtiia re* 
ccived there in 1*247 the Latin Em|wnir of Constantinople, 
Baldwin fl., wlio made him a prwnl of relitw of the 
Paadon. In order to fmiihrine them the {»oua monarch 

E ve order* to build the Saintc Chapclle of the Palace in 

iri». 

The Cattle of Saint-Ctennain wa* therefore alreadv dnr> 
ing the tWrUwnth century an uniKirtant royal remdonce : 
it waa then cr>rapo«ied, hcaklea a diuigeon, of two bloeka 
of buii^gs for habitation, placed one in contmuation 
of the otlicr. the foundations of wbieli still exist, and 
which have been rccoffnlMsd as such by excavatktns. 
The cliape! of Philippe Augustus being found insufficient, 
it waa replaced in the reign of St, l*>iiis, between 1230 
and 1240, by a more sumptuous building, which has 


rriuoioed almost intact until the |ire»ent time. Tliis is 
a fitecc of arrhitceture of remarkalile lieauty, the merit 
of which may perhaps he attrilmted to i^erre do Montereaii. 
who during tlie same period built port of the abbey 
churelt at St. Ucnis, certain details of the two monu* 
tm-nts being idcnticaL 

Inhabited sucoessivclv by Pliiliiipo the Bold, Philippe 
lo BcL and IHiilippe nf Valois, siiimunded by a para, 
tiio flnt mention of which b to lie found in 1331, the 
castle was Inimi during the English invasion in 1340. 
but it was not com|iletely destn>y’ed. Hie chapel fortn* 
natelv escaped the tire, ^d steps were soon taken to 
rebuild from ita ruins ami to enlarge a rreideni'si whore 
the various succeasive sovereigns were so fond of 
staring. Cbarlea V. «>eems to have been narticu* 
tarfy- fond of the place, and we know that he had 
iinpirtanl work ran^ out there: it is to him that ww 
own the iirescnt cireunivallation wall which mcloi*es in ita 
|)crimcter tlie liig dung»m built by Ia>uis VI. and the 
c^pel by St. ixmis. This walk wmch is fortified in the 
nmnnrr ^ the iwriod, hail fbc form of an irregular penta¬ 
gon : it was aiterwanls useil as a sort of sub-hast-ment 
tor the iHiilding erected umier tlie reign of Francis 1. 
luliabited still by- (3uur)cs VI.. the castle waa during 
•evrral years ocvupUsl tiy on English garrisun. Sulne- 
uuently it rctuaincti uninlialiited during the end of the 
nftcenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Francis I. gave orderw to rebuild it aiul to follow the 
siimmnding wail of dtaHea V. The new buildings must 
have risen ^ickly, the simplest materials bring usml 
for them. The wo^ of the Miiidk- .Ages disappeared 
almost iximpU-tely, with the exception of the cha|s-l, 
which was U*ft standing, but which wa« partly bidni-n 
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mi tJid Hide tif tlwi n]^ tiy Einin coiutniutirnkfl^ ttbilnit 
i hp TD*<r wjntlow wiia objunumd And cniahod liy the rrtalX 
of the SoMn clw Fi Icti, n in4guifin‘fit hall IlhiislTiitcd 
ill liu tV-irwu's piriMhouti work. Thr -Ifpitf 
fitiiidttiQS I'fi Fmacr* die ndgitiiil drawing* rif wlikh 

arc iu>wf tLc pro|Jcriy of Hip lititiak ^[nHcuIn. JJu 
l ean «ut tliV nairuc ol tbp atcliitwl wlio lirntfkMl 
uudi'’^ tbo rjftt'ft oi FrattPiH J,* bm ft it s&ic to affirm 
t hit t be vvaji^ nn iniiciviiKtur, Itfi'tiTiwr Thfre oxivta no othiT 
lypr uf Jirchitwlmr ffimilar to tLo work Jir? protluccd. To 
ronviiuw oruwlf of this U ia isiiffSpitnit to look at tl^ 
nrjginjd aajicol of the oateiior, the Iwivuly of tfid pt^ircoMUi 
mid of ibii Vftiilta which have boon pitiU!rv«l+ tho mojo^ty 
niid liip vaatn^wA of pruiiuTtiniiJi of the aallr des fftra, 
edited tiie iialle de Math^ w^hujre the royal 44isiv:iiibt]ea 
writi held* well rt* Hu- bwlivula rendered m brilliant by 
tlw IwKiitTiind the fh'ganoi;- which (U&tiajp:tiBh«l Hm' fonrt 

i>l the Vnltiw. Hoiirv fh. like hi" father* waa fond id 
Saint-Ocrjimin. PliiliVul iX’lanne changod Uh' UTMigi-- 
rtf tile oHnp‘1. luitl l iidlLMiimt- .Marehtnd l>t*jniut tu 
build iha fl'Ad/n/tr AVil/. wluMioe ftfl jMliiiirablc view wiw nJ- 
fordorl oiTcr tbc! Srine Vnlley. i>t the t ’kriUtfn jVruf rHilhiny 
hut (I pa\ilion fi.in Imcn |ir«wrv«i. caHtHl the HcMy Tl. 
PaTlHon* which cimtoiiiia on the groiimi ditor a I'urioiiH- 
hall ul rtutic architei'turo, Ifi iirdcr to put (iie two 
Uiililiiigii into tniay oonmrnmentirjTi, a drtor wah uinda in 
tlw! wjutht'm part of the ChtilmK hnildiiig nhicli 

wfm Bumiouiitc*l liy ti vi-ry fine pujco of nofl' 

placed in the IrOiiiTe ilnKciim. and which hiip 1 «mi faith- 
fiiily mpniduetd (ibovc tljc prcTU-nt iMnninoc. 11ie lae^t 
Vahin Jhl hot often flay at Saint’CJermoin co far m ohji 
lie MBtHTtDiittfd. IjOIIW XI V- look ridii^ thenro during the 
Kronde* and tliem pH>»ed nejtrly all hii youUi. By hla 
D^om dyli'i* ilanlnutn Mwiinart uddrxl In the rnntle Hve 
I JUKI- >i»vlilioiriP whieii cotojilc tcl^ altemil it* eiUiior 
iM^ignt. "nin ixMutifnl and ofigir^l oidrr inrentwl hv the 
mrpitrr of wurk.*' nt tlw Itinaii^anLf' |xTiod drtali()e«» 


imjiTe^Ml the ofchiteel ol llin MTuntcenth etintiuy wliu 
imitatedhiiQ —r very ji'niurknlihr fact for that time. Bab 
notiLm in HTni^lit iron *np|Jorted by rieh oDiusolea wotc 
run nit rriiuidH and thu piitmle* bcnlH of tlm ^fiddle Ages 
were ebnvi'rtcd into tomn^tai, Tlw iwitlo wiifi its wuLgr- 
built ill tliia mcnntiT t!oVEirT>d doiibki the former atm, and 
the (.'.uurt of a hixTirirtur king with ita imintimun retinue 
woaable to lie in tnalJertce the re. Andeniblicn wone linld in 
the Cluteau, and it ia them dial wnm ci'lehratcd ceixvially 
the fetslacn tlio oecaaion of the chriateni^ of tbo birand 
tbiujihiR, the oxArt r^newentation ol which i* prcm-rTf-tl 
to tu ifl engTuviiigfi of iLta period. 

jBCing ,dcdicTted ifoT VFrBailti9i^ Saint -{hmnaini* niitee i il8th 
gave refn^ to mi Tinfnrtunatc king, Tlii’ family of tln’ 
StiiorU TeoeiTed there the hofipitidity of fjOiiiH XIV. 
.lamed If- died them ia 1701, ami his wife Murk, d'Evtu 
in J71S* 

From ihnt tinmnnwanl the I'lVnxrA^ltwin only ptnywun 
historfe jurt. It« inugniiiornt Salle <hw Fi'toa w^aa imuip- 
tinu?n tuixJ for thentriertl |HirfuTiiiaiiee=. lii iSdlH it 
li'oa pro|iolu)d to (T^Uihh^h a hospital with SBUO lieds ihanmi 
laler tm a iTiridry isdiool wna iratablinhci] in *hi:- huififiiig; 
then it htvanie u military burTtu''k and a militarv' ficni- 
tentiac)'. tt WD^ [»ily in tliat thi; arcbitcti Eiigciu* 
^fJIlot started the work of rralomtiou njdeh ia atlll going 
no. '.riw rimiwam id A'u/mW which bo* Utiii 

installed iu the CriAllo of Saint-Orniam, hi n guarani it for 
the jneKTrattuii of a rticinunient [mwduuv on aocoioit uf 
the niL'tnuric^ it reenllA and for tlie riialertal traoeit lliat 
Prent'K art of the li«l mTiculi* li^m left ihrre in Hjwtr cd 
the nltcrwl ioni<< ititd innlilatlDii?. 

thi till'inntliiiii of Ml. B, I'bcuM Siiii^rH. h'.SfA., KcoondetJ 
by Signur '{l'aimixxun:i, and biippurLtd hy Mr. E. W. 
ffucirton and t.'oloMi'l l.*’nox I'n-iMlcrgafet* a votr^ of thanks 
wau [lamed in M. rbitiTiirl liy acirlainaiimi 


a, :)ltKTirt>l' KiUI tin-; llKf'OXSTUbUTlOX of ARFHiTECTt fUJj MfJNl’MKNTS HV 

MFTROPHOTOOriAPliV. 

iJy M, M intiKL hK Tt>t:iiNKAr, ArnbiltSJt with OdvornTnenit T>ip1t>iun anil Travitllinp hlxirihitioiier 
tinder thr Hoinl of hVIncalirtn nnd I’ino Arts; Hppttia] f'onuuiflfdoiieT, 


I. Jh)iiTll>ll(?.*I. KETIllPI^PBtlT. 

.\leln)|ihiilogmp3iy Loa Ijoim sl-wdicd ami rneated by 
I ‘rtinnel f*an9«‘*1ab a well known French Kientist* .MiTiihrf 
lb* iTnatitiit* fortncTly I'HrocUir of the XatJunMl Srhocil of 
Artu OTitl Crafts. 

'Hie nintlLEid in nuw appliioi iu cv.cry country iu ihi- 
w rtri J. 

iVhen pliotography waa lint discovtrvd Fmioh hAvauEA 
torc&aw thr jioitiqhin'ty of uaing il in the snrrdy nf nionu- 
mrnto* 

jVrogo, io jnutipuLar, in the wm IftSS^ fon'told lliin 
uae in iNunifl'nnkcatinna to tbr (liatnlitT af Uepnlii-s and 
to til* Anudt'iay- 

Jamunl and Cartattf! made geomclrical drawingH Imni 
Ylrwa taken with Ihr aid cjf the tiitanra twida, htkI pnb’ 
liab«lthriu hi their grifat w nrkon thnb^'ptian EajwdiHon. 

Al length* III after irapm^TlUMit* hod been made 

in pbotoi?fw|iliit* apjnufatiM* a plioicjgrBiihir view' of tin- 
cbnn'h ot Santa Maria tUdlr Cruxio at Milan wo# trnriK- 
formiKl fnnii a iwnjiretive into a gwinetrin drawing. 

Since tliew arluevemrtitii French archilcnts nnd 
M- Ijdioii havf' ofiirii mapli iioe uf ibr j^noniflrie luxipcrtie^ 
of jdiolograpbrt for ihidr iienional ret[uireraient«. 

Jiixl work rtf thf* kind h*.> nei er ym lieen eorriPil out 
HVpiCfunalii'Oilly "iid wi^h iiiir^^inJ apptwaiua—at any rate 
in PraTKi’. 


Iu l:U 03 , having Ijecn enlrunted wilii a Oovuriiuienl 
lucedon, I put myaelf in cDminunjcatioii wilh Vkilomil 
Laussedat* and np^lly Iwami' cnmnnccii nl the ad van 
In^peji of nrnUnphntogmplty, 

.^ftvT remoileUtn^ lay apjiarwtua 3 marie Huvi'ral 
joiircveys In HKkl, llJtM. juid HkK) iti fitvece, Turkeyt ami 
MaMMlrttiia, I brought lioek from tht»M joiimcys over 
iihutograjdiH measuring 13 IH nn. nnd dealing 
with itonin twenty buihJitign. E miuln grometiirol iilaiiH 
of two eliumhes* one of w'hinh was exldhitocl al ihe Salou 
In HWB, tiui other, a very 1 ni|>ortnnt one* ot the Salnn 
of the prescrut yvar. 

n. Anv.ijiTAtnts or MEncotiiDTiriiiLieiLv. 

'Iluj fiillijiWiTig are come of Ihc ntlvojitogi-a of uiciro 
photogmphy; Him olitaina doctiinenlo whluh are ab^- 
lulely correct mul incontwtahle, wiUiDut onv of 

iiraaleidntien. iiiiijillupitocd hy the personal rypintioii 
rtf the oitict, tlic data eau l<* ehr.icked at [defo<urr, siiiiw 
the imgntiviw ia olwa^ amilbhle. 

One eon actiumtefy rocoasttucl even iiiarrf*>ihihtf 
lUMUtnenV, either in whole or in part* by llm tii^ «if 
dinemnL lensoi. 

Khe npcfationc nroreMary on the Ajiot «re mlun^ Io 
a minimum, ft in Huflieient bj eipeee one's ptiLtr* 
umtJmdicjilly, gntikg all rouml the biuldmg, 'Jlie wmaiu- 


RKn)X8n(ucnoN bv mktrophotogkapity 
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iny n|imtioa* o»n bo iK'rformi*d whorovor »nd whonevrr 
tho artist ploaMM, aiwl Iboy may bo earriofl out by an 
operator and a ilraughtaman with a knowled^p) of per- 
apoctive. 

(11 . KxTLAXATIOTI or TUK Mrhod. 

The method ia faaaod on the gmmetrio propertka of 
photographs of buildingM taken in a suitabio manner 
with instruments of precision. 

Ilime pliotograjihs preennt the monument which it is 
dodred to " reconstruct '* in perspective on a vertical 
picture piano. In order to carry out the *♦ reconstruc¬ 
tion it is Docewtary to iind the luxizon line, the pri^pal 
vattithing point, and the distanco from the picture 
plane, and to note tlie actual dimmsians of one of the 
objects reprcwcototi. 

It is easy to determim* tluwe elemmits bv tins use of 
a ell-mode Autographic apnoratus; and a foot-rule will 
gi^-e the a 4 rtaal sire of one of the objeetH in the iiicturc. 

Once these elements have Itcen determinea the true 
dimensionM of the monuTintnt me cosily omved at l»y on 
invondon of laws of perspective. 

IV. ArrAKATt’M Vhxd. 

It is necessary to employ afiparatus of iwecision which 
will give a Hat iiiiage, obsoluWy vertical and fw from 
distortion, and to mark on this image tin* hfirixon line 
a^ the distance from the picture plane. 

My apparatus includes all thiwe features. It con¬ 
sists of a wooden i*amcra made to focus, mxe 13 » 18 cm., 
with a horiiontal tum-taWe, moiintc<l on a tripod with 
tlure adjusting screws. 

It is offoidiw with two lewis in the sluipe of a cross, 
Juid cAcu dark slide is marked with four iioints indicating 
the extromitios of two limw at riglit angles to each other. 

The displaoemenls of the lens atwl dork slide can be 
measured by graduated scakw and voniiivs. 

Tlie position of tlir nodal {siint is known in the cose 
of each letut. 

A special svrttig-lsutk, which can lie used wht'it required, 
allows the uamrra to b.^ inclinerl. arul enables orm to 
obtain cimir {lentprctivos which may servo as a basis for 
geororirio “ reconstructions.” 

This swiiig-liack Mmsista in tlie main of a frame shaped 
thus , screwed on to tlie stand. This frame carries 
wi pivots tsro hrancluw in tlie form of a cross forming a 
vertical plane, Tliose receive the jihol<igra|diic camera. 

Tlie swing-Utek is arrangetl in such a manner that the 
avis of rotation is horixontal and fwrallel to the bori- 
Mintal straight lino formed by the Intersection of the 
IsMO-board and lens-front. 

The angle of inclination can be read off by means of 
a movaUe fsiintor on a fixed iHrcnlar scale. 

V. Tiik Tme or tiix ArrAOATUK. 

Scutum and method arc all-importanl in the pracUee 
of meln»pbologra|ihy. t ttherwiso it will he impo«»il4e to 


extract from each negative the factors neewary for it* 
utilisatioo. 

Each negative, therefore, must lie rogistcml with the 
fallowing details:— 

(1) T& numlier of the n^ative. 

(2) The number of the sli^. 

(3) Hie focal length of the Womw used. 

(4) The extension of the camera. 

(5) and (0) The displacements of tlio lens. 

(7) The an^ of inctinatioa. 

(8) The h^zontol angle of view in n*Utiou to the 
previous negative token from the some point. 

(tt) The stop used. 

(10) The length of the exposure. 

(11) The subject |>hotographad. with various remarks. 

The negative should lie as good on possible both from 

the ojiUcm and the mxiinetricid point of view. 

For this reason too cami*m should be perfectly rigid 
and exactly horizontal. 

The motives should lie full of detail, but not too 
full of r<iotnuit. In other words, they should be taken 
wnth a small stop and slightly over-exposed, so oa to 
overcome the contrasts present in the monument photo- 
grafdied. 

It is specially important that, all tletails of interest 
should be secured, and tliat tbo negatives should form a 
p^ect series, so tlint there may be no gaps in the survey 
of the mnniunent. 

VL (litiKmoss TO TUB Mkthud. 

'Fbe photograpltii* iilate being on uneven surface, tlie 
iM'gative obtained will show tlistortion. 

The ineqnalitifw of the plate ore—in relation to Uir 
focal distance (espoaally where long-focus k*neos are 
used)—of such a charorter that the distortions of tlw 
imago afv mfinitesiinal. 

IlMides. abeolutel}’ smooth sensitive ^tes con be 
obtained by c<iattng ibe gUss with the sensitive cmuhiion. 

The negative and the print vary in area from moment to 
moment. 

This variation would, indccsi. pn«vent a diMluction of 
the true and fixnl dimensiotM of the buildings if the 
oleronnt measured did not vary in the same proportion 
as the whole of the negative and Ute pa|ier. 

But this is not the cose. The variations ore (wopor- 
tional. 

Consemimlly ciu*h jirint gives a pempectivo of varialdo 
area, it is true, lait this allow's one to ” m'onstrucl '* 
the true dimensions of the monument. 


B. MeifithUdvrrfahrev {Photometry). 

A Paper on this subject, {arsented by Pn>fe«sor Mt*y> 
denhauer, of Berlin, will appw in the CompU-Rmdu. 


I. THE TOMH OF AHAMEMNO.N. 

Ily Ckoil Smith. 

Friday Krenityj, 20fA Juty.'-^Chu/toH 6faWeri<«. 

ChiitrtMm : Messr*. 11. I'lieid Spiers (Hiigliuidl and .Vlexaiider Wieleuituis i.Austrial, 
Hon. Srtrrtnrif t Aleide ChaoMe (Canaois) and Hippolyte J. lUanc (Krotlandi. 


Mr. t evil Smith's Paper contained an aceouni, iiluatrstcd 
with lantern slides, of the “Treasury of .Atreus ** or ** Tomb 
of Agamemnon '* at Myeen*. the^columns from the door¬ 
way of wTiiv’h have recently been nwtored and set up in 
the Hritisli Mosenm. 


This iHtilditig is the munt famous of tlie so-cailcd 
“ TVwMurirs ” or “ beehive tombs ” rharocterisUc of 
the Myemawn age in f*reece. of which examnkw have 
been daicovered, not only at Myeeiue itself, Imt at 
Mmidi and S|iata in .Attica, and at Orehumenoe in 
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Ittroti*. *rbey iHUiMiMt tif m MiMrmuiMun rhambrr of 
dunH* or breluvr form, approarhrd hy « lirowl p«jwige- 
way open to thr «ky. intrad^d i>o^ m a tomb Mid 
iikK> •« • •Lrioc at wbirh Mtcrity would pay Mmu-divinr 
honouru to tlir dead. For this reaaon apeeial atteation 
waa paid to th4* decoration of tlie (kionray: that nt the 
Treaaurj' of Atrcua waa enriched with claltorale mouldin)^. 
«ith an engaged aemi column «io eiUter aide, aculptured 
witli pattemii in ndief, and above with a richly nculptuitd 
fayade, of which only small fragments now remain. 

In 1811-12 tlie second 3fan|ujs of Sb'go tidted the 
klorvm, at a time when Veli Pasha was making excavations 
in the district of Argoa and Mveena*; at the Treasury of 
.Atiriia hr aerms to nat-r found portions of the shafts of 
two columns only, which were presented to l^ord Sligo 
Mid Iri^ported to Westport, county Mayo. KM'h shaft 
WM originally ronstnirtcfl in two halves ; three surh 
lialf-i'olumiu were acquirrfi by Lord Sligo; the fourth 
was formerly liuilt into a Turk^h maM|ue at Naiiplia. and 
is^oow set up in the National Museum at AUimis. The 
Wei»t|airt Mocks were recentlv identified mainly thnnigb 
in<|uirirs set on foot by the fcarl of Altamont, and were 
laat year pre«ented by tl»e fmmetit Manpiis of Sligo to the 
British Museum. 

'fhe original bases r^miain la sifm, and are refursented 
in the Miiaeum by facsimib** in Iweccta. A» the two 
columns are n<»t identical in dimensions, it has lw«n 
ptsouMe front this fart and a study of the existing cramp- 
hole* to assign every fragment Ui its place. The .Museum 
originals have Iwn comlamd with casts td the |Nirtions 
existing at .\thens, Berlin, and Karlsruhe, so that with 
very little itwtorntion it has lieen |iotqtil>te to reconstruct 
the tmtim sluifts. Of the capitals, similarly, fragments 
exist at .Xthens and elsewbiTe. enabling a mstnration 
to Is? made whU?h b approximately aivurate; and here, 
again, tiie slight difference in dimension, together with 
the fact that the horixontal liand of pattern drcfirating 
the rs'hinus runs in different directions in the tan capitals, 
afforded |Kwttive evklencr for the attrilaition of all the 
fragments. 

A striking peiruliantv of these columns is the downward 
tafier of the shaft, which is two inches bw in diameter 
at the Iwse than at the summit, ThU featnie is found 
commonly in tlw .Minuan period in t'rrte, and fSHaililv b 


due to certain structural neccssitius of oolumns ctm* 
structed in wood, which are here translated direct into 
stone. In the pfesent case the downward taper of the 
columns sen'fs to correct the outward slope of the 
of the doorway which they ck*c<iraie. Tlie dreorattun 
of the shaft b proliahly of Egyptian origin, and maj’ Is* 
compared with that im part of a I'olumn found at Tell el 
.‘\niarua. The demration of the echinus may lie paralleled 
in the series of Doric capitab at Psetum. 

The decuratiiNi of the favade above the doorway b a 
proMem^ of great difliculty, as no single fragment remain.<« 
in position, and only fragments have come down to us 
which ore nmjertufally awigned to this port of the 
buikling. There seenu to Iw Justificatioa for atasuming 
a rex'etmeni of sculptured slabs, and |XMiMbly the trian¬ 
gular niche was filled aith a sculptured group W two lions, 

ow the gateway of the town of Mycerue, but the d«- 
IMMition i*f Hie ornament b matter id eonjecturv. 

•Mr. Cecil Smith concluded by showing on the Mreen a 
senes of the different restorations pmpoaed, cxmcluding 
with the most rcoent one, drawn by .Mr. ^etvi' Spien, 
in which the newly reconstructed i*oliunna have lieeo 
incorporated. 

In the dboussion which ensui?*!, tlic following took 
uart: Sir Henry Huwarth. Profeasor Baldwin Brown, 
Mr. .1. D. t'raoe, Mr. B. Phene Spiers. On the motion of 
Mr. H. H. Statliam, seconded by Mr. F. T, Bagipdlay. 
a %'ole of thanks was |«a.<««cd by aoclamation to (*eeil 
Smith, and briefly rrsfKmded Ut. 


M tlie conclusion of the meeting on Wednesday evening 
I8th July, in the Institute .Mceting-rxjom. .M. .1. J. (’alu> 
wae» oi^r a communication respecting the purchase atui 
restoration of the lunise in which Rubens lived at Antwerp, 
and which was largely dengned by Ruliens. .M. Cain- 
waers stateil that on influential committee, including 
M. Henri Blomme (architect and member of the Com- 
miNsioci Boyale des .Mumunentsh had been furmcvl with 
the obiect of purchasing and securing the house, with 
which he dedred the Congran to expreiw its sympathy. 





Mapn. rAiiM 

Dnmjt >7 CttBomil Wnuiia, (roa ■ v»tiT'>«dioar ■kffesti bj Oeory* Dtrtjr. 


GEOHGE 1 )E\T.Y, F.K.I.B.A. (/>. 1 S 20 ; </. ISSG). 

A mOGBAVUICAL ESSAY. 

[Si^SHrrru* l'Xpkb Uotto " Teuu lycooxtTA *’ axb awaxckx) -nt* [xirrrcrt SiLvui Mspai. asi» Puzk 

or Tinam«nTB Oci3ik.iji 1900.] 

By WaI.TEH lilNDES OODFHEV. 

T he eminonre of the subject of a biographical essay may in some largo measure counter¬ 
balance and atone for that lack of information, and paucity of detail regarding hU 
personal life, which is inevitable in the case of so modest a man as the late (.leorgo 
Bevey. His was a life lived for the pure joy of his work; his was an artist's Iiand and 
an artist’s heart, sensible onl^' to the things which wore akin to his own ideals, and quite 
unregardful of that which constitutes often the sole interest in men’s lives. And this, the 
great characteristic of the man, may bo regarded either as a part cause or as an effect of 
his extraordinary |)erfection of taste and refined judgment; for all who know his work are 
unanimous in their admiration of the skill by which he attained a golden me^in l>etween 
rich and fertile powers of invention and a sincere and devoted love of “ early work.** Yet, 
however much wo may praise the man’s work and the wonderful powers exercised in his 
profession, we cannot but bo haunted always by the beauty of his own personality luid the 
strange attraction of his manner; indeed, just os it Ims been said of the great German 
authors of the eighteenth century, that though their works were surpassing in greatness yet 
they themselves were greater than their works, and that the friendship alone of Goethe and 
Schiller exceeded in beauty even the transcendent Ix^iiuty of their writings, so it may l>e • 

said of George Devoy that the chanu of the creations of his mind was not only mirrored in 

Not*.— Tho iUoitmtiona lo ihia Esaaj um paq[>owl/ ol n»oh * eb»r%ater m tncnljr to ootiTejr * tUght id** of the 
ffronpimf/ of Uw baildinKt. »inoB it U noxt to impoMibU to rrpment the beauty of Devey’i detail work other than by 
lihctography.—W. H. 6. 

tUntSeHn, VetXllI.N«.ia-nj^nM. 4 
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his person, but was even rivalled therein. Though his death occurre<l as many ns twenty 
years ago» hU memory lives vividly among all those who came in contact w Ih him ; and 
while his fame among the younger generation must ever chiefly rest in the examples wliich as 
an architect he has left for us, yet no acknowledgment can be so sincere or so devoted as 
the homage i>aid to his memory by those of his friends who still remain. 

But George Devey left practically nothing himself to remind us of so engaging a 
IKjrsoiiality, and most of the friends of his own generation, including his near relatives, have 
since i)a88ed away. Of personal matters, therefore, we can give little that is definite or tlmt 
bears any direct or logical sequence, and in the sphere of his more public duties as an 
architect our jwwer is also much circumscribed. Unwishful to seek a wider circle of friends 
than his own tastes and the symiiathics which they aroused naturally formed for him, he w'os 
equally careless of making his work widely known, of publishing it ns it was done, or of oven 
keeping the barest records of its extent and nature. It was enough that he lived amidst his 
work ; and the activity it brought him. combined with the intercourse with pwplo of kindrwl 
taste and high refinement, was food and drink to him until his death. But his work remains, 
gaining the beauty tliat adds iteelf to beauty with every passing year ; and it mustto an 
intimate knowledge of this, acquired from his own inimitable drawings and from actual 
photographs, together with the information derived from many an inter\’iew with men who 
have known him, that the present author attempts, not indeed a full and ponderous biography, 
but some definite characterisation of the man and his work. 

George Devey was born in the year 1820 in the north of London. He liad one brother, 
Frederick, and a sister, Emma, who Bur\'ived him, but are Itoih since dead. His father, 
Frederick Devey, was a solicitor, a man of ability and of a high-minded nature, to whose 
j>ersistent and successful efforts (quite disinterest^) in following up and substantiating the 
claim of a friend to certain properties, bis son is said to have owed his first introduction to 
distinguished [Mlronage, benefiting by the gratitude which his father had inspired. It may 
Ive not uninteresting to observe that his grandfather on the maternal side was Mr. Durs Egg,* 
gunmaker to George IV,, a Swiss by birth, who came from Basle, an«l was one of the many 
partici|vator6 in the invention and perfecting of the percussion cap. The family moved to Ely 
Place, Uolbom, to allow the Iwys an easier access to King's (College, where they were at school; 
and later they residetl at a house on Elaling Common. At school or soon after, George Devey 
mjide the acquaintance of Mr. Couttes Stone (the father of Mr. Percy Stone, architect), and 
contracted a friendship with him which lastCMl through life. Together they were articled to 
Mr. Little, “ surveyor ”—as many architects then modestly styled themselves—and George 
Devey rapidly acquired a proficiency that enable<l him to suiMirintond the principal works 
in hand, including St. Mark’s, Primrose Hill. Mr. Stone and he travelled together in Italy 
and Greece, and some moet charming pencil sketches in Venice, and tintei drawings of the 
.Veropolis at .\lhen8, are a witness to his industry and early artistic powers. Witli regard 
to the deftness and exceptional excellence of his colour work, it must l>e reineml)ercd that 
his early ambition was to l)eeome an artist rather than an architect, and that for this pur])ose 
he studied under two men of no less fame than John Sell Cotman and J. D. Harding. 
And this was not merely an ideal of his life, as it often has to remain among so many 
architects where pressing busmess gives little opportunity for wider 8coi>c. but was rendered 
possible and attainable by him on account of his own great abilities and the undoubtedly 
fortunate connections which he formed, and which fostered all that was beat in his talent 


* Tbe natn* of Mr. Don Estf oecani consUntljr In tt)« mni. (.inf c<L IS'J-I) bj Colcmel Pelnr H»wker, wbo 
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No one on looking through the hundreds of exquisite drawings that remain to us will dispute 
his claim to the rank of on artist, and of an artist of no mean degree. Such facile productions 
of his pencil and brush are an ever-increasing delight to the lover of art, and are a revelation 
to the architect by their wonderful treatment of the simplest subjects. 

It is not quite certain when George Devey started practice for himself. It was, however, 
some time in the forties; and it was in recognition of something over ten years’ work tliat he 
became a FeUow of the Itoyal Institute in 1856. Gerh^ carefully drawn elevations of 
Penshurst Place, showing a large number of minor alterations, signed by himself and dated 
1851 point to his first imjiortant work and his first distinguished patron. The then Lord 
De I’lsle (father of the present owner of the title) was. as is well known, actively engaged on 
many improvements to his castle at Penshurst, and Devey’s intimate knowledge of the 
character of old work and his enlhusiasUc desire to i)eri)etuate its spirit made him just the 
right man to carry on the alterations ; and no small measure of the beautiful appearance of 
Penshurst Place m it stands now, foremost among the examples of its period, is due to the 
knowledge and skill expended bv the young architect in removing what was inconsistent and 
out of place and restoring such parts to their original harmonious form. Many internal 
conveniences were devised, and the delightful and spacious gardens were planned and laid out 

under his direction. » 

But this was not all. It is not the * Place ’ alone at Penshurst that has benefited so much 

from treatment at a master’s hand. The countryside received an added beauty from the many 
delightful cottages designed and executed thon-cottoges which reproduced in themselves 
all the charming features of half-timlier work and stone, red brick and plaster, which are the 
very soul of the rural architecture of Kent, and wiUiol wrought together in so (luaint and so 
natural a way that it is no wonder they have frequently been sketched and photographed as 
genuine products of antiquity. Devey was always a master of cottage design ov^ from the 
earliest days of his practice; numl>orles8 are the drawings and skeU'hes, done witli infinite 
care bv his own hand, of the lodges and cottages which bordered those large estates with 
which he had later to deal. Never <lid he actually reproduce on early example, but his 
knowledge of the whole “ method of relation,” as it were, of part to part, and jiart to whole; 
his knowledge of the shaiies and forms of all accessories and of their proi>er use ; and above 
all his simple metlwls of planning secured to him the possibUity of producing with almost 
the naivete of an untaught Inuid those perfectly consistent e^mmples of cotUge architocture 
which appeal at once to every lover of the Englbh village. His knowledge of chimney-stacks 
and all their api>arently wilful vagaries of form wUl lie evident to anyone who glances through 
the alight sketches which are contained in three jKirtfolios in the Library of the Iloyal Institute 
of British .Xrchitects, and his oliservation is as minute regarding the terminal finish, whether 
it be iH)t or stone slab, os it is regarding the “ set-offs ” and massive base thot suggest Uie 
spacious chimney-corner within. 

It is not, of course, for a moment contended that Mr. Dovey even attemptetl to solve the 
problem of the cheap cottage. Happily ho lived liefore our day, and his work was genemlly 
with local materials, nnrestrainod by considerations of cost, or of tlie jierhaps worse regulations 
of local authorities. But given a free hand he seldom went astray; nor admitted, for the sake 
of novelty or ornament, anything but that which was quite in keeping with the best of the 
old work. And here, since it has liecome so much the modern custom to decry adherence to 
old traditions, and label as weak the use of nothing but old forms, it seems necessary and 
advisable to defend the contrary opinion. George Devoy’s work was frankly and avowedly 
controlled by the best in English domestic architecture as practised in the seventeenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and even earlier; and it is quite iwssible to submit that this is its 
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chief glory. Our rcmarkB shall be brief on this point, but as far as possible clear and 
definite. 

The whole question of styles in architecture, and their im]x>rtance to us, has been given a 
wrong l>eariiig through a total miBappreheueion of the true facts regarding the growth of a 
style. Tlio materialistic school of modem criticism, which has reached its most absurd pitch 
in Germany ithe home of the ** higher criticism " and the destructive criticism of Homer, «kc.), 
endeavours to delete the idealistic forces from the scientific ” chart, and considers everything 
explained by the chance synchronism of things, or their ordered ** evolution '* from one 
another. In such essential matters of life as art, war, politics, religion, quite the reverse is 
the cose. When by some great output of energy—often the outcome of a special crisis—a 
nation spontaneously rises to a high degree of efficiency and strength, then men are greater 
than they were before, then they are capable of producing art in its greatest form. Such 
were the times of Greek art and the Itenascence. The spirit of the time made the men 
artists; it also by its intensity and homogeneity set its own impress on all that was pro* 
dueed and gave to every work of art a certain relation with its follow, a nature which 
displayed a common |iarentage. To dream that in times of comparative little-mindedness a 
man, by ** willing it so, can rise to the creation of a new style is the symptom of a folly 
tliat can scarcely bo excused even on account of its extreme ignorance. But although the 
individual artist cannot create an entirely new style without the greater inspiration of a 
national impulse, yet men's powers of appreciation are so keen, their sympathies are so 
susceiitible, and the products of great periods are so plentiful, that with careful observation 
and enthusiastic study of their characteristics he may find himself able to understand some* 
thing of their methods, and nuiy find his own soul expanding with their spirit, along the lines 
so long ago laid down. In this way the Benascence is still " renascent,” and the more the 
artist is of that spirit, the more closely will his work appear to come to the products of that 
time, should ho never consciously “ copy " even a single line. It is thus that George Devey 
was able to build such l>eautiful mansions as Goldings, Hertford ; Hall Place, Tonbridge; and 
Killumcy House, Killamey—which seem almost to rank with Hatfield and Kuowle—and was 
able also to raise, with an almost unerring hand, the smallest cottages, clothed as truly as 
the greater work with the charm and loveliness of Hie English ** re-birth of art.” 

This digression seemed necessary to justify George Hevey’s stedfast adherence to early 
detail, and as such is a point of great importance to his biographer. There is another mutter 
of nearer intereet to his personal life whicli must not be omitted while we remain in the 
precincts of Penshurst. 

It is often urged by those who are sensitive t4> the public gaze, and who think that the 
sacredness of private life depends alone upon its privacy, that those who write of public men 
have no business to trespass u|>on the grounds which are too intimate with the heart and 
feelings, and should confine themselvee to that side which has most to do with their life’s 
work. But, however this may be in the case of other walks of life, it is quite impossible to 
distinguish lietween these two sides of an artist. Indeed an artist worthy the name does not 
IHXMsesft two sides: hb nature is rounded and complete; he is himscl/^ and nothing that he 
says or that he does, nothing that he conceives or that he creates, is apart from that fulness 
of nature which has made him and keeps him an artist. The culture and refinement which 
George Devey expressed so signally in his work were evident even more plainly in the charm 
and grace of his personal manner ; the enthusiasm too which he displayed in his pmfession, 
and in all connected with it, hod its counterpart in the strength of his friendship and devoted 
attachment to those he made his friends. And reaching forward to higher things still, the 
slngleheartedness of his ideals as an artist may be said to express but the same thing as the 
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attachment which he formed early in life, and which, though unsuccosHful, he guarde<l wth 
tenderness till the end. Ho ww never married. He loved the daughter of the vicar of a 
village in tliie same aunnv county of Kent, and though his love did not obtain the fulness of its 
desire he gained the very deepest admiration and esteem in the thoughts of one who always 
remained his friend. He cherisheil her memory after her marriage into a prominent f^ly 
of the district, and later in life, when she was widowed, he offered her again the devotion of 
the life that remained to him. Through certain divergences, however, in their trend of 
opinion, Fortune contrived that Mr. Devey should be still preferred as a friend rather than a 
nearer compjwnion, and so to Uie end bo Uved his life alone. His death brought one more 
touching acknowledgment of his affection, for in his wiU he left a considerable legacy to her 
whom ho wished to hove made his wife, and added tlio provision that should she refuse its 
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acceptance it was to be pressed ujwn her son ! Nothing more eloquent <^ii be said than the 
simple relation of this generous sentiment, and of this constant cherishing of an ideal tliot 
remained for ever untaniished. Such indeed was the nature of George Devey ; and since it 
is weU known that the prmluction of beauty as woU as the perception and understanding 
of the beautiful are often inspired by personal suffering, we cannot be wrong in seeing in some 
of the cliarming creations of his art the reflex of that sacrifice which a cherishe<l ideal had 

demanded. ^ • i. • 

For some time Dovey’s practice reniainetl within modest bounds, for with a certain 

refreshing wilfulness he would never seek patronage, and had the greatest aversion from 
undertaking any work that was not to his taste. By the year 1807, however, the first year of 
which w'e have complete records of the work in his office, we find him engaged upon many 
imi>ortant works. It will be jierhaps most interesting to follow him along the path of his 
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bnsinees life, and as opportunity offers to comment upon himself and his friends. At this 
time his office was at 16 Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Mr. Percy Stone (the son of Mr. Bevey's friend) alludes to the house at Betteshanger, 
Kent, then in progress for Lord Northboume, in his brief obituary notice of Devey in the 
Pkocukdinos of 1887. Mr. Stone says that the use here of the Dutch gable was the 
precursor of that general movement in domestic architecture which has become more specially 
associated perhajis with the name of Mr. Norman Shaw, and, by placing the commencement (»f 
the work at Betteshanger as early as 1856, he considers that Devey had much to do with the 
introduction of the style which happily became general in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. It is indeed a great tribute to hie discernment, taste, and skilful judgment that he 
should see the lieauty in the earlier styles and seek to reproduce tliem at the time when a 
barren classicism was in vogue and was about to die a hard death. The house at Bettes- 
hanger is a very typical example of the happy way in which an old building was increased 

and altered to produce comfort 
within and a dignified appearance 
without. The main rooms were 
onhirged by the addition of B{)aciouB 
baiys, and the gables all carried up 
in brickwork in true Dutch fashion. 
The main portion is square in plan, 
having two or three gables on each 
front, and hill stacks of chimneys 
with fiues set angle wise. A long 
low wing is built out from this and 
is terminated by a tall square 

building which forms a tower. 
This disposition of buildings was a 
favourite one with Devey, and 

much of his characteristic orna¬ 
ment is here dis{)layed, such os 
sunk stone medallions with busts, 
in the wall, and chettuer-work of 
dark and light bricks. The windows 
are of stone and ore somewhat heavy for the type of w’ork. Tlie gardens at Betteshanger are 
very beautiful, and owe not a little to Devey s skill, especially in regard to gateways, terrace 
walls, and otlier accijssory features. A charming cottage of stone and brick with the first 

floor of half-timber work cannot he jwssed over. The little oriel in the gable and the 

diminutive roof over the oven are features ho delighted in. The chimney-stack is finished in 
brickwork. 

A house at Akelcy Wood, Buckinghamshire, shows us a rather more elaborate effort in 
half timber, the chimney sUcks, plinths, dec. alone being in stone. Here there was amide 
scope for bays, oriels, overhanging stories, and gables which are the most luring features of the 
style. The timber is chiefly plain vertical work, but more than one wall and most of the 
gables are treated with quatrefoils in panels. The house was built for Mr. Pilgrim, a keen 
8i»rUman and lover of country life. To such men as he, Devey had some subtle attraction, 
for he himself was well versed in many of the subjects specially interesting to the country 
gentleman. His knowledge of whips, harness, and all the requirements and specialities of 
the stable was little short of that of an exi>ert, and he could have made without any hesitation 
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working drawings of wnriages or coaches, so perfectly did he know their ** build * and how to 
judge them. No branch of knowledge where taste, skill, and judgment were si^ecially required 
seemed to escape his investigation, and this fact explains the confident way in which many of 
his clients, and particularly the late Lord GranvUle, were wont to consult his advice on every 

^ Among other works in 1807 was a house at Wilcote, Oxfordshire, of which Mr. Devey 
has left one of liis most delightful watercolour drawings ; and so charming is the sketch tliat 
it would l>e difficult to say which were the greater work of art-that of stone in its complete 
and practical form, or that on paper with its infinite suggestiven^ of tone and colour. As 
is the case witli the large majority of the drawings in colour, this is a simple elevation of the 
garden front, which is comjX)sed of five gables, flanked on the left by low outbuildings, aiid on 
the right by a deep circular bay. The garden entrance, which is recessed between two bays. 



|)os 80 Bse 8 a charming little balcony above, and tliis ai^in, with the adjoining l>ay, is sur¬ 
mounted by a balustrade. But though the composition is perfect, the colouring is even more 
delightful, the stone of which the house is built l>eing lieautifully indkat^, and the whole 
modelling of the building suggested in a masterly manner. The fine oak tree in the foreground, 
which hides a part of the lower roof and shelters the archway and carriage drive, is one 
among a number of most exquisite studies of trees and foliage. Tliis is another point which 
tends to confirm one's conviction that Devey’s life was one of intense idealism which was 
unable to express anything else but the entirely lieautiful whenever his pen or brush touched 
{taper. Tliat such genius should liavo lieen directed into the paths of architecture was a 
fortmie for our own art; and wherever it had the fullest scope, and was faithfully 
interpreted, it has resulted in such examples as we could ill aflford to have lost. Nevertheless 
it is no disparagement of Devey’s skill as an architect, to seek to emphasise the greatness of 
his {lower in those spheres which are so often dissociated from the pnictical and a{)plied arts. 
With Uie fewest touches of his {lencil and a broad wash of light colour he could place upon 
{Miiier tt perfect representation of such trees as one would love to move beneath and enjoy 
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their eliiitle; titid yet, when th© drawing 1 b eiamined. 
sentation, as it were, of an idea uniattered by the reJ. 

Another bciiuUfnl drawing of this period ia of a Uoi 
Monmouthfthire, showing a Imilding largely romodelled 
carried out entirely in accordance wilti this sketchy but 


snggestioiit tlie ropro- 
material mediurn, 
HooiJor, Eetp, iit Newport, 
increased. The work was not 
main idea* forming a very 


pictureaqtie eomposition, was executed. The trees, verandas, and the suggefited garden 
treatment in the foreground are all shown in the sketch in Mr. Dovg/b own inimihible maimer. 

11 ia ijnite impossible to do more than notice hero and there tlie numeroua lesaer wortii which 
were going on at the various jjeriode of which we aball speak. Of 1867 perhaps the thakhwl 
cottages and lodges at FonlhiU for A. Morrison, Esq., deserve special mention, as they 
all to have had a very peculiar beauty of their own. Btono^ ae usual, forme the ground floor, 
and timber* plaster, and weather-tiling the fret floor and g^iblea- Si>mc thakhed ledges fur 
Baron Meyer de Rothschild at Mentmore, of the samo i>eriod, indicate aimilar chamoterialdcB, 

From 1867 almost to 
the last year of Mr. 


year 

Ihjvey'a life there was con- 
iiuiiul work being done at 
St. Alban'e Court, Kent, 
aitd by many tliia Sa held 
to bo one of the must 
completely charming 
houses of his design, 
perhaps the fact that the 
owner, W. 0. Ilammond, 
Es<p, an artist himscU 
and a great admirer of bis 
architect's ability may 
account for the 
which atlended all 
rk here, A very 
large number of cottages, 
of liU slzee and of every 
deBcription, wore erected 
on the estate, in which tlie local etone, worked in with brick, w^as largely used. The bedroom 
door of the e^^ttagea was in most casea half tunliercd and overhung the lower story in every 
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variety of manner. 

Even before the commencement of St* Alban's Court another warm admirer of Mr* Devoy 
came forward to give him iwrlmps wider scope for hia abilities than Mr* llammoud* This 
wart Bertram Currie, Eoq.* whose country seat was uL Minloy, in Hampshire. Both he and 
hie brother (the Utc Lord Currie) ware tLienta of Mr. Devoy^fi, and the work dono for the 
former at Coombe Warren (Kingston), Miidey, and Richmond Terrace (London) is amongwt 
tho l>eat known of hb iindertokingB, due, no doubt, to their comparative prostimity to London 
and to the excellent photographs taken by Mr* Boflford Lemore* It is not getiorally known 
that tho first house which Mr* Devey bnilt for Mr* Currie at Coombe was burnt down soc.m 
alter compleliou, thus noccfiaitatlng the erection of the present building* The earher design 
was for less amhitioufl than the later, but hmi all tha distinctive charm of an Elizabctlum 
house, with brick angle chimneys, and gables at square pitch with monlded barge l>oards. 
There were three gables on the garden aide t I ho one on the left, finished with plain plaster 
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nnd surmounting n largo square l»uy that reaclieil tlic full height of the two stories ; the one 
on the right weather-tiled with a deep oriel which had a seisirnte roof and curved sofht. 
Itotween these the third gahle, also plastered, was well set Iwck, and the whole flanked on 
both sides with fine stncks. The house was huilt of roughly coursed stone some six feet from 
the ground, then brickwork, with the lja}*8 and gables in smooth cement plaster or weather 
tiling. A square tower behind a wide projecting and overhanging bay further to the left 
made a most charming oominxition with an alcove which was recessed in the garden wall and 
was surmounted by a gable with ornamental panel. Any description must give a most 
imi>erfect idea of the tout cmcrnble of this lieautiful piece of domestic architecture, and 
wo should be inclined to regret very deeply its untimely destruction were it not that it gave 
place to a more elaborate and in many ways more striking building, of quite different treat¬ 
ment, hut most delightful to look ii[M)n. 

The present building is so well known tlmt its illustration is unnecessary; but some 
description of it is needful to show yet another phase of Pevey’s versatile genius. Taking, in 
part, the sjiine plan as the earlier house, it retains the stone base to some six feet in height; 
but, instead of the brickwork being capped by overhanging eaves and gables with Isirge hoards, 
it is carried *up into Dutch gables of most charming design, and the bays are finished with a 
lK»ld embattled panii^t. The deeign of tlicse gables, their grouping, and association with tall 
and l>eantifully proportione<l chimney-stacks, is an extraordinary effort; and while it cannot 
tail to strike any jierson of taste ns exceedingly beautiful, it appeals in quite a unique way to 
the architect who loves the picturewjue sky-line of a really well grou|»ed mass of brickwork. 
Every device, too, is added to give chanu, and yet is never in the least overdone. Tlie garden 
front presenU from right to left, or left to right, an infinite variety of beauty. The main 
{K>rtion, standing well forward, is crowned by three Dutch gables, whose shape is said to have 
l)€en inspired by those of that charming Fairfax House that stood till lately in Putney, u 
photograph of which Devey had in his office, hut which is quite suriNissed, in the writer’s 
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opinioii, bjf the work ftl Coombo Wnrreu. This mail) block iH supported at tbe angles by brick 
quoins, and the face is omameuted by intersecting lines oJ dark boudcrs, and niches wdth 
stone iigures, vases, and medallions* On the left is a heavy aenuaircalar Lay, but on tlio right 
the bnilding recedes, and in the curve there break forward three wide bay windows of brick aii<! 
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Tlieriiuiwu Uift lrentn»i3it oulively clmngittij itnfi aftcjr jiasRing a %'bnLiidu and arttaided 
balcony iht brick gives way to a long overlmngmg etory of pbator. and tbe gables, now 
timliored, resume tbeii- kirgo boards, and the long Iticade tjuds in a lofty ntadt of cbimiieye. 
it would be a fas<'inutliig study tn take thia hujlding in detail and atndy eiicli part, mtemal 
and extemalt marvelling as one went at the unfailing taste and wetidrous skill that gave 
it liirth; for although there are many men who have prtxhtced larger works, on a more 
sliipcndons scale, and calcululed to inspiro a sense of awe and graiidcm*, yet few have grasped 
Lln> fall meaning, the very ease nee of onr owti English Eenascetice so completely m lo give 
the pure delight which George Pevey can iMJstow a[)on u8. But sijace will not allow lUifi 
licence, and we tnuat leave Coomlje Warren W'ttli a 
last word about the gardens* The accompanying 
sketch, by Mr, E. L. Wratten, shows the end 
elevation of the orangery, which ia of brick and 
atone, with pilastera of rublH^l red briuk. An 
octogonal bay house of red and aUajk bricks and a 
cireular templo of stone, in which is a bust of 
Gladstone, together with the stone balviatrading to 
the terrncefl, foim the chief attnic lions. ITie gate- 
way on the left of the aketeli gives a giXxl idea of 
the beimty of the garden work whicli is very 
olaljoratc hero and al Min ley. The house at 
Minley was not designed by Devey, as has bean 
(iftmi "erronooufily staled. It w-aa built fiom the 
plum of Kcnry Clutton, but Ihivey made a very 
large numkir of altemtiouB and additions, especi’ 
ally in the internal arrangemeni, adding the chapel 
and cloisters, the orangery and the stable** It h 
of great intorest to the sludent of llevey^ work fo 
follow him in all the modifications and cnlargc- 
menla bv whitdi ho convertoLl a somew-hat modiocro 
plan into one of genuine usefulncsa and beauty* 

Working in surroundings that were certainly con¬ 
trary to his taste, he neverlheleta Hhowed great 
skill in adapting bis own design to suit the style 
of the existing building; and aU the work svhieh he 
executed iu its immediate vicinity—while iiiimeasurably better tlmn the house is far from 
striking a j>erceptible note of discard* EoUowing hb usual practice lie “oponod out" the 
close phmiiing of his predecosaor, adding bay windows and uaing the curved line on plan with 
cuatoinary freedom. He enlarged the hall, built a new voatibule and porch, and connected 
the houfto by cloisters and covered ways to the new orangery which Iwimds one aide of a 
large walled-in garden* This orangery, with the tfirrac?ea and other garden features, is 
verv delighifiil, hut the pitce de rc»iJ!iance is undoubtedly tlie private ohapel, which is of 
beautiful proporlioms. The original design for lb a chapel, which terfninatoB in a semi- 
octftgon, woe. if anything, more Ifoautiful than that which waa uUimately eic€icuted. The 
ho\dnm& of its buttressos with their rich niches and flJiint.s. the delicoto proi>orttons uf the 
arvodiiig, the lofty roof and charming pette, give a very BiunpUioua ofTecl. The preseiU 
luiilding keeps the original proiiortionfi, bat substitutes plain cinquefoila for the armding and 
ilisiienses with the niches altogetijor. With the exception of the ehai>el, the external wort at 
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Minby must be uoneidered uu cenditioiied by the aurroondiDgs^ and not a pure example of the 
architect a moat charseterisLic style. 

At Cliveden, which was formerly the Duke of Sutherland's river seat, therO: are soine 
very delightful lodges, lioth thatched and tiled, some uf which are to be seen nestlingd>eneath 
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the wealth of foliage that hangs over the Tiiamfw. For ihe fouiie rlient Devey uinlerirHik 
various works in the village of Strathiicffer, N.B., und hie draw ing of the hamlet with the hills 
around U, forming a wide iskiiorainic view, was rejirotinced to form a moel excellent 
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UtliogTiiph. Hiii tIrawinK of all tho wxistlne builJingw of Ihe gtmutrji^ido U very eareftil aiul 
ejuKd; tUe origitml sketchijs wlucb he made for ih'm porpoM have lajeti preoervtMl and nro of 
great interest. 

The iiBO of the Dotch gable ia to \>q aeen in a mo&t suecotssiful manner at a large houne at 
Bmntinghom, Yorkshire, which wiva entirely remodelltMl for the lute Chmtopher Sykes, Eaq. 
The treatment of thia houf^, which is entirely of Htone, is of marked HunpUcity, and diffortf 
widely from such jt huikling aa Coomljo Warren. Here uniformity and regularity rule the 
deaign, and the proportlcms, which are long and low, uppft\r delightfully fitting aniiil moat 
heinitiful aurroundingp. The houiw'. i« on the slope of a liill, the drive entering nnder a bower 
of trees and a fine arthway into a levelled uoiirtyard wdth retaining walla. Tins overlooka a 
long garden, with symrnfctriihil Mh of lloweim, vvhicli again haa its gw*n terrace walls with 
fretpjent piers and atono vivsee. The front nf the house, which extends some distaiice. 
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iKissessea two whige at its ejstremitiett and two projecting blocks hi the ceutra, each with a 
line gahle of Bnttfh deaign, Ttie Imilding i* <if two stories, with stone windows, chiofiy of two 
lights, divided by transomi*, and all ranging with one another,^ A^ve a good cornice nina 
round the entire bnililing at the foot of the gables, between which is a long and charming 
lioluetrade, Tim whole appearance siiggosts a most delightful reticence and control, and 
possesses oiiiinently that quality of resifulness which is the reward of such architectural 
moderation. 

Coming now to the year 1870 , and passing over a krge house for Hy, Caiseiiove, Ewp, The 
Lilleyw, AyleahorTt-, and a chorttiing example in the style of the earlier house at 
Warren, for Neville Ward, Esq.—Calvorle? Grange. Tmibridge Welle—wo reach another building 
near Kingston, adjoining Yfr. Ciimrf's house. Tliis ie Ccximlw Cottage, bmit for Edward 
Boring, Esq,, who liecame Firnt Loi.l Uevelatoke, and ia a very considerable work, emhraLdng 
many of the qualities of Mr, Hevey'H ikaigii. I'bo giinlen front which ojwms on to a wide 
lornice, with a boautihd pierced terrace wall olid steps, after the uiEuiner of ILuldon* coiiBiets 
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of H nuuaiiive britk Lowet onuwuenUwi ivith dbgoaiiil liiiaa of dairk haidtijrfi, fuiir Hlorifis Uigb, 
und 11 long two uU^ry bdlding eitfindiiig to the left with four gabbe. To the right of the 
tower k another aEtenBioti with ft very large etack of chimneys. Projecting oriob give the 
opiiortuDitv of cftiTving ft liHloetrade in front id throe o( the gaUloB ; and as those are treivled 
ill white alnceo. they form a pleasing relief tu the dark brickwork—au effect further enhanced 
by the terrace wiUlfi, which are of atone. Altliough Devey had, hero as in many other cn«iea. 
to incorpomte the old work with the uevi\ yel he had such skill in tho disposition of hie 
mafisefl of hrickwork or stone, in ihcir relation to the lower buildkigB (which invariuldy 
received lighter Ireatment), that the effect never fails to l>e pleaaiiig. The entrance front of 
C 43 onibo Cottage presents an even more varied ftHfiect than the one just descrilioih having a 
auiscession of gables and chimney-stacks armnged in a delightful manner. The entrance 
porch stands by the aide of anothor smaller tower which Iwlclly traverses the sky-line. 
Keverul of the gobies are covercil with dark weather lioarding, one I wing particularly happy 
having a biy with twominbdure twin gahhis, wliidi thus form a group of three. Tins feature 
is altMJ to be found at Ascotl. We have hitherto cun lined ourselvea to the esterior aspects of 
George Dc^ey^a work, hiil the two houses at Coombe call to mind very vmdly all ibe 
wonderful Uiftte and knowledge which was displayed in every detail of internal arrangeniiont 
and decoration. It is not necesfiary to remmd the student of arehiteciure that any solid 
reputation wliich un arphltect wishes to obtain muat be based primarily upon liis planning, 
since in hlu knowledge of this fiinilamentjfil part id hie profession he concealed all the 
possibilities of his arl. But plaimiiig is ao UHjhnioal n business tliat it ia difficult to tUspyss 
it in a purely general review of a man's work ^ and although wc shall have occftsion to call 
altention to some elunracterigtics of T>evcT’a methods in one or two of his greatest efb>rts, we 
cannot go thoroughly into the details of the subject here. Suffice it to siiy that there 
is Scarcely a plan which w‘e have had the privilege of examining that does not display a 
complete mastery of the nubjoctp and more than this, in tlmt each one is a revelatiou of the 
jnsaibiUties of its own |> 0 culi!(ir case, it treatment of striking individuality and of mdispulitblc 
charm. 

But there are many men who can plan well. I’ut who have not the deft treatment of 
internal detail which George Uevey showed in lUo highest degree. The very liest work of 
Eli/aiiethaii and <huM>l>can times fiinushod tho modelft. and the expenditure was lavish enough 
to enabJo the new work to lie a worthy rival of tlie old. The receplion hall or salcsm at 
Coomlio Warren is panelled in oak, m panels of si|uare proportions, and tlKvie in the drawing¬ 
room are arranged siwcially to frame the valuable oil paintings that ^Ir, Currie had collected. 
The Rtaircase la seiiftratcd from the saloon by four arches with elalioratecolnmiis and pilasters, 
the Imsesof which, to the height of some three feet, are theaiselvaa fluted pilaetors of free Ionic 
design. TIih main pilaster ia long and graceful with carving in ndief such as in to ]>e seen in 
the pnnelled room at Kouth Kenningtoii MtUMium from the Palace at liromley-by^lkiw. The 
balustrade is formed of the diminutive areado of arches so common in Jacobeun work, and lioro 
carried out with a charming rehnomont of detnil. Tha ceiling is in plain s^juare panels of 
plaster with moulded mik rilis. To this room, most delightfully furnished by Mr. Currio* tho 
oftk chimney-piece is the chief oniuinenL Ko one imdorstood liclter than Mr. licvey uU tlie 
posftihilitios of the chimncy-pieco as a feature of internal decoration. Both in the slyle of the 
ftiileenth and seventeenth conturica, in which he waa particularly at homo, and in the laU-r 
style of ih& eighteenth ho haa left us some raagniticmit designa t und some of each were done 
for Mr. Currie, the ont' ut ('ortml^e, the oilier at his hollnf in Bidimcnfl Terrace. 

To rntum to Cnqmlio Cutlagf, the stairciihe here is excoiaiingly olTectiv’e in apjioamnce. 
with massive newola and twisted li«ilu6toni * but though Iho bRlustcnt follow a ly^ic of taler 
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data thim uhuhI with him, Hu- pauaUing romainti Imu Lo liie early seventeenth century. 
This is an inconsistency that proves Devey to have l>een no slave of style, bnt rather an apt 
master in interpreling the spirit of the gre*t times Omt had imAsed a^vaj. Many beautiful 
eluwincy*ineces here of most elaborate vorkmanflliip would dotaJii ua bach we Siiace for 
description, hut uiust be reserved for another pkvee and time, when every portioii^bthe work 
ran receive some juftt appreciation. 

Adjoining Coombe Cottage i» tlin daiiys a seiiarale building easily recognisable as Ihivey’s 
work. It ia estremoly pictntesquo, uinl is completely fiuiTound&l hy trees. Built apparently 
with little rousideratfuii of cost, its two gables, one timbered, the other plastered and pierced 
with a Hingle quatrefoil, its long sloping roof and delightful cupola, *ita aiiaciouij veranda 
crowned hy a IjalusLrade that Qbaracteristtcally coiitinueB over the adjoining hay and carries 
the tine of an overhanging story ronnd Ilia building—all these things comhine with the brick 
uugle-Btacks to form u most cliarming and complete picture. The cousidcrahle work at the 
seat of Lord Revelatoke at Memhland must not diitmn ua now exoepl^to record lUe (act of its 
eiifltcuce. The detail throngbout is more classic in fonu, hut iilwaye in perfect taste and 
applied with great skilK 

The name of AVickwnr Parsonage, Gloucestershire* recalls, not at tirst the house, bnt two 
exquisite sketch elevations of Devey "b in pencil and colour. The building is of stone* some 
of the gables being hung with red tiles i the roof m of stone slates. The chimney-stacks, 
wliivh are exceedingly pieturesque, are of stone aw far os the base of the angle-shafts and are 
then of red brick. It ia dMcnlt not to tje lured into a certain partiality for special t>uikUDgs 
w'hkh liave impressed themselvea upon the memory by meims of the truly cutrancing 
sketches of tlm ardst, and we had almost aaid that among the smaller works Wkkwiir 
Parwotiage mUMt certainly carry away the [silm. To say bo defiiiitelj^ however, would make 
us hopelessly inconBisleiil, and we must coiilent .ouruelvea with the atatement of our belief 
that nowhere on, a similar scalo have Mr. Devoy*s powers of piclureiiiijue grouping and skilful 
Bolecticn of materials shown themselves to more perfection, or l>eeti suggested on paper in a 
more didighifnl manner. ‘Wickwar was among a luimber of works, more or less important, 
which were undertaken for Lord Ducie. 
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The neitt yeait 1^71, bjiw tUa (MJiumtiuti&iDtjUl Lwt» of ttio Itirt^oeL niidortwkingti of ^Ir, 
Devey's office — thoeo at GoldlogBt Hertford* and Hall Place, TonUridge, Tliese — wiiU Killaniey 
Houae, KiHarney; Loiigviood, Winchester ; iiiul Addedej Hall, Market iJmjtoti — conutituto tlie 
mosl impiHjint works, from the poini of view of size and genera] scope^ It is a tribnte lo the 
architoct^H |jower and an mdication of the greatTicee of bis gonius that he was ^lerfftctly equal 
to all the demanihi whicli theae larger enterpriaefl made njwii \m resource, and that their 
lierfeetion and charm are nol letis in every iHirticular than m the emalleiil rtittagc which he 
Imik, When the mind ih eo tiioroaghly tiBined in its perception of proportion and htnees, hm 
lo stand constant amid tlie smailesl and the greatest things of life, and when tlie ht^art or 
soul of Hie artist can expand lo snch a degree as to ombtace the grefitesL creations of the 
mind uiid invest them with tliat Phanu wliieh iFsIonga to lieaiily itwjJf, then lliere is no 
question that the artist’s iMarsonality is very great, and that he dofwn'eft the honoar and praise 
of all who love and seek that which is bcatitiftiU And another fact, too, rniiHt be noticed in 
connection with works that individually amounted to sums of from lift}’ to a hundred thouiiiind 
pounds — & fact that has a special interest for urcliitecta — namely, that the chief of these large 
undertakings wore entirely carried out withont any contract or any contractor. Such a 
tuetho<l of bnsincaa would have been of course imtKJSfiiido had Iho rolatiouahi]) <if client to 
architect been other than the close and t^eraonul one which George Devey enjoyed, Bnl even 
so, it seems to modern ideas a liold thing lo adopt these methods with all the responsibility 
they carry with them. It was, however, eminentlT characteristic of the mun; for if there 
ever waa an firclutcvt who built for the sake of his art, and who determined to produce nothing 
but that wdiich waa conBiatenl with his higheet ideals, it was ho; and seeing that everyone Is 
agnHHl that design must he in brick and stone «» well aa on [wiper, and Unit ** pajier‘design” 
is misleading to the bighesi degree, it was only natural that thiH itmfiter of his craft should 
regard as dietesteful anything that bound hifn lo plan and elevation, demanding the fullest 
freedom to aUer, niodify, and rearrange the work as it was in progreae. With all his 
i-harming qualities as an artist, Hevey loved bricks and luerlor, and to bis delight in sooing 
a building pholographed in the process of erection we owe the [Kfssession of many interesting 
representations of houses, still roofleBB and suTTouuded by scaffold‘poles. To the m«Uio<lfl 
just described many grave objections have licen raised, aiich however as cense to J'euiain 
objections in Mr. l'>evey*8 case. He was seconded in his e^orts by several able assisUntB, 
chiefly and most etticionlly by hU future partner, who was devoted to him as moHtor and 
(rierid, and by Mr. Arthur Castinga* now an eminent archilect, who used the whole wealth of 
his own knowledge of early detail and the unusual skill of hia [hbuciI to support his chief 
in these days of overwhelming preesure. By their good offices Mr. Devey was rclieveil of 
the strain of the iuimense aiuoiint of busojeea which these large works and their niolhoda of 
treatment necessarily incurred, imd wa« given the free hand wliidi his own genius detoandctl 
to perfect each design m it grew" lo its realise lion in l.iiiek ami stone. Tlie tHnilmcter lieing 
diHiHriiseid with, and compotont foremen being employOLl by the architect under his own super¬ 
vision* ft large mnourtt of friiUioii wu& ohvialed, and a very material skiving in LliO cost of the 
wcirkfl effected. So Mr, iJevoy realiHcd what many arcliitfsjts apeak of only as an nmitlainalile 
ideal, the ix»wer to design and carry out his own works, to conceive and execute, to plan and 
to build. 

It is not difficult to understanil the general feeling Huioug l>svoy's udmirars that Oolilmga 
repTcsente most completely ami convhieingly the supremo gilte of its designer. There is a 
homogenehy about it, a consisioncy with itself, that pronounces Iho author of its existonco to 
have boen n master raind. Other buildingfi may show- the veraatiUly of his genius to a 
greater degree : smaller and more pietaresque works may display a chaiau of deft grouping, 
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ofTectiva diaposilion of colour, coneummste nuifitory of qOAint ol^l-world featurea tuiil alluring 
detail which chBrra tho eye in apit* of itflclf and create an immedialG imprefision j but in Ibia 
great work we may see all the best qualities combined together in complete harmony, and 
thoae tendencies towards the merely picturesque which are apt, in virtu© of their Ottti 
exuberance, to become axaggerated* are hero Bttbdue<l and controlled by the strength of that 
greater conception which doBiree the realisation of a perfect work of art. If a rather l>oJd 
comiMirlBon may lie forgiven, the rdation which these larger buildings bear to the smaller is 
not unlike that which Salisbury Cathedral beam to the many less eminent examples of 
thirteenth-century architecturo. In many another building are the charms of Early English 
more vigorously expressed; yol in none are its ijoasibilitios more completely and convincingly 
shown, its claiuiB to that high position which it holda auiong the great ^xiriods of art. The 
maturity of Mr, Devoy’a geniaa foand its fitting oxii^rossion in tho larger works which Liavo 
1»©eni ©numerated ; the beautiea of yontli and manhood are by no means the same, for the 
former excels m the surprising brillumc© and euthnsmsm o! its inconsiant niootls, wiiil© the 
latter lays claim to a greater quality hy virtue of the balanco of its powers and the harmony 
which it has obtained at the price of dear experience. 

Since Goldings has the tjqiical plan of Devey^s larger houses it may lie interesting to 
notice one or two points in his planning, which ho made very much hia own and seldom 
alLoweil to be missing, Tlie accompanying rough plan shows tho arrongoment of all the 
principal rooms, and it will b© readily eeen that Uie chief ajjortments group themeelves round 
the saloon or central hatl; the dining-room and billiard-room face towards I ho north on to 
tho courtyard ; all the other rooms faeo south and west. It has l>een noticed before in this 
Paper that his charactcrtetic treatment of a buDding—such as the house at Bottoshanger— 
WAS to connect the main block of the buHding to a tower at some little distance by lusans of 
an intervening line of low huildlngB, generally forming the kitchen and ofbeos. The earn© 
©fTect is obtained in the caeo of Goldings and similar plans by recusing the ofbees very 
considerably from the main Itn© of the lions© and at the same time making thorn recede m 
an ohliqne tine towards tho north-east. Although the roof remains the same boight 
throughout, the perspective aids the eye in leseeniug the effect of the nmmijortant juirta 
of tho building till the interest is again awakened by the tower which advances boldly 
forward and restores the equiUbrinm of the whole composition. The servants" heB occupies 
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the groutid floor of the towor in tUia plan, an4 further oiitbuildinga ccmtintiG liejood U 
towards the emL 

There Ig a lefreahing naturainess and iiregTnIoritj in eTery one of Devey'fl larger plane^ 
which, unstudied as it may apiiear, ie never theless a moat vital considomtioJi in the iotfi 
cMC 7 nbk of the esteninl appearance* He did not force all the requirements of a largo houjse 
into the rigid and unelastic bounds of a Hymmetrical plan wherein difficulties jnnumerahle 
muGt arise; bat he left the plan aliuoet to mate itself, adding, as ho roquired it, each part, 
with perhaps a apocial asi«et or an escessivo projocticra from the line of the building, if ila 
□so demanded such. Then, having found some satisfactory arrangement ensuring internal 
comfort and efficiency, he restored the bulancse where the general proportions wero tbroatoned 
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by taking some part high or keeping iinother low, in order that the whole might eipresa 
perfect harmony* 

Another point in the plan which will be noticed at the first glance is the prodigality of 
windows, eapocially very deep and spacioca bays. Kow one of the moat striking things in 
Devoy'^a design, whether on a larga or amall scale, is his use oC the gable* His work might 
ulmoat be termed gable architecture, so varied and so constant is his use of this feature* It 
is no neoret to designers of any erperienco that the BuccesafuJ use of the gable depends in 
most coses upon tlio introduction nf perpendicular lines into the elevation, and bo, eon- 
sriously or not, Devoy onbanoed his favourite feature by the iiitrodnction of bold bay wnndows 
which gtmerally went the full height of the house ; arid even where, as in the case of Goldings, 
they are only o! two storieB; yet the vertical linoa are an immoasurahle help to the gable 
treatment* The euccosaion of these liay windows, with the relief tliat their atone dressings 
give to the mass of brickwork behind, adds most charmingly to the effect of Iho favado, 
breaking ite surface at uumborloss points, m the spoutaneouB enlhusiasm of a good conversa- 
tionalist will enliven and dispel tho monotony of ordinary talk. ladeotl, tlio higheai quality 
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of Devey's arcliitectoiB in n delightful Bpontuneity. iia tliough the work lind grown of Hfi own 
acconl: and no lilgher praise can 1« given tlmn the acknowletlgment of tliia art winch 
has concealml ita own art. When our teachers strive to convince ua that the i^tiiromentH of 
planning are snflicient to make the elevation, and that the material should guide the design, 
tltey are merely findeavoaiing to direct ns in aomewlmt clnmay faeluon towards that 
naturalness and Mcitocfti which ia at once the mo&t perfect art, iind the most difficult tlmig to 
learn. Devey pOBseesed in no eniall degree this eovoled Of all Iuh work he might 

have said^uB Goethe said of his writings, that it was in the widest ftcuse of 

that antranslatable hut significant phrafie. The onlooker can see how beautiful la the design, 
how necessary to its beauty are all the parts; hut the secret of its mception IH giveu 

to few* . , 1 * 

On tho character of the work at Goldiiiga we must not wait to wnle ut length. A stone 

plinth some seven feet liigb aurrounda tho building, w hich is enlLrely of brickwork aliove 
excepting only the atonework to windows and doors and the iitiruiwls mid finish to gables. 
The brickwork le everywhere relieved by the diagonal lines of dork lieadeTs, and now and then 
a medallion ia to Ijo with a moulded head or bast within. Although the archway to the 
cariuttge-drive and the doorways oto formed of four-centred arches, yet tho general detail ifl 
of the Early Renascence, tlio front door having columns and entablature with two dwarf ohehsks 
aliove. The gables are shaped, and have most charming fininls ; while the stacks of cliLmneya, 
all having circular aUafts, are aUernately plain and chased with a running ornament between 
the cap and hise. The garden entrance is overlooked by a graceful Imlcony, with a rtxif 
supported liy five slender columna. 

Tlie internal work at Goldings is somptuous and would need a volume to describe, ilie 
Haloon is riclilv panelled! to the height of five or six fm, and the doon^ ore all of mogt 
olaljomle design. Tho Ubrary is connected to the drawing-room by a large aemicircnbir arch 
having a pnrtition ijaneltol with a wonderful selection of intricate [wUterns; the sptmdnl is 
filled >vitii the eharacteriaUa fan omaiuent of Jacobean work, and the Boflit of tho arch is 
studdcrl with snnk panels* The aUircose is Beparateil from the saloon by three arches, the 
two central sup|>Qrtb being fluted Ionic columns. Towanlw the staircase these ore bucked by 
eqnare nisticatod pUasters, and the arches have perforated t«Jndants. Indqiendent nf the 
columns are nmesivo squaro newels with elabomto finials, and the baluaters arc stout turned 
examples, after lypt^s of early date* Other rooms, such as tlie momlng-room, are titautifnlly 
nuneUed to the height of ceiling, with u deep frieiie of arched panels, each arch being ^rratol 
with a slight ensping, and tho cornice lias a Iwld dentil ornament. This room would seem 
m bo a choiee survival from tbe early i»vrt ol the soventefflith eentury, but the Jrawing-iooui 
eiliibits u much later style, as indeed is befitting, consideriDg its purpose. Here the oak 
Rives wav to light painted woodwork, and the Ionic pilaaters that sunound the room uIjovo 
the ponelletJ dado divide the wall into squares of [duinly decorated eurlaces. The fireplace is 
recessed leayiiig the lintel, which carries llie line ot the curved Irieso and cornice, supported 
Ly two columns etandii^ in the room. The fireplace itself posswaes one of tiie most tasteful 
epeoimeus of a carved wood ehimaey-picco which oue ootild ever wish to see, the carved 
architrave and cornice being separated by a Iteautifully foliated tricie m such proportions as 
the bcsl ciamplefl at South Kensington might envy. The open fireplace haa mar bio slips and 
ifl fumifllied with A delightful kiaket grato, dogs, and firobock. Tim ceilings of all the rooms 
l>08soaa most charming designs hi plaster, u province in which Mr* Dovey oxcollad* 

To dwell too long upon Iho lioaulica of hia work feema to involve the biographer in BOme 
censure, emoe it tends to load the thought away from Ih* man, and instead of elncidatiug his 
character and peraonaUty eonconis itself too minutely with Ibeir mera cffccte* To such 
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ceDsnre, in tho present instance^ the writer feets himBolf onily too Liable^ btit n^verthoJess has 
some valid excaso to offer, anJ even buds eome consotadon and pleasure in hia olfeziee^ For 
whou a man epende his life m writing literature hia biographer le juetified in discussing the 
opiniona discoverable in hia worka^ as the best means of arriving at a precise estimate of his 
clmrocler and beliefs. But neither an artist nor an architect is necesaarilv a man of letters; 
it would be astonlahing if he were. For whjr ebonld he seek to bamllo the difficntt and 
ambiguous medium of language wtien he has at hia 5nger-euda a vivid, direct^ convincing 
medium wherewith to express his thoughts and feelings ? To gain a doser knowtodge^ then^ 
of an artist'a life and personality* to more irulv sum up his greatness and to penetrate to his 
inmost feclingH^ it is neoessury to study his handiwork with Inereasing vigilance and wtitch 
for every indication of n new thought or another point of view. 

If from this reason we have been tempted to linger long over the details of Goldings* we 
might clami still greater licence when we come to coneider the beautiful work at HaU Place, 





Tonbridgo. This house* built for Samuel Morley* Esq., was the occasion of the largest and 
most extensive works undertaken by the of&ce. A large mansion already stood uiHm the site* 
hut the first scheme, which was to adapt the old building* was given up : it was ra^Kd to the 
ground and a completely new jdace creeled, Hull Place Is perhaps second to Golflings in 
appearance of completeness* rest* and harmony ; but it is exceediELgly picturesque and amhraces 
all the QuaJities of a magnificent Elizabethan hotifio. Its mternal decoration is really richer 
and more delightful in parts than that of Goldings* since the expenditure |Wa« more XftvUh, 
Tho panelling in tho saloon is of the moat elaborate design and is beanttfally carved, Tlie 
Btaircase, with ib arches* arcaded Laltmtmde, newels* and atringa carved with excellent Blrnp 
ornament, represente the higb^walar mark of Bovey's design in internal woodwork and 
confidently chollengea any compotition in work of its own 

f o M'- H-'rgr™™ the frisnd of Jo^ Bright, Mr. Dei-ey'boilt a most .harming houae 
(Send Holm*) m nal bnck and stone. This again is a many-gabled houso; and as eitent 
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Lb of H. oompArfttivoij BninU nature^ the opportnnity has been taken of building the gables 
entirely of brick, their oatliDe l>eiiig quite simple^ aith the apex Elightly rounded. Brick 
fltring-eourBfls tturcoand the liouee ajjd ita bay a ; diAgonal lines of dark bricks are used over 
the entire surface of the walls, and the stacks are elegantly designed aith angle flues or brick 
witlisfl. The houae has a broad stone plinth which extends itself in the ehtt[)e of alonfi 
garden-walls with massive brick copings. 

Of the other worka in progreas during 1&71 the moat important were Colonel White- 
Thomson's house, at Jacobstow, Devon ; Colonel Dyson's rosidence at Adisham, Kent; an cl 
Colonel P. Smithes at Wendover, besides a vicarage at the last-mentioued phice. These works 
are all note worthy, but canuot claim space here. A beautiful little house for Lady Surtoea at 
Lynwood in the New Forest shows us again the wonderful quaintness and nnexpecled beauty 
of Mr, Devey'e treatment when tbo subjects were within the Imunds of moderuis dimensions. 
The whole thing is picturesfiue and yet aim pie, quite a masterpiece bi its own way, 

fn the year 187^3 wo find Devey at work uijon Walmer Caslle for the late Earl Granville, 
and we at once feel that he had met a man who could appremate to the full extent hb genius as 
an architect and persoiial charm as a friend. The oloae rslatioiiship which existed between the 
two men is remarkable, and at the same time of the greatest intereat. No one at that time 
wfia more to Uie front in all circlea of social or political importance than Lord Granville, and 
at liifl receptions Mr, Devey was brought into contact with the most hriUimiL people of the 
time, IlL lielief in Mr. Devey'a pt>wer was so thorough, and his confidence so intense, that 
scarcely any question came up, however slight was ila ooutiection with the profeBsion of an 
architect, but ho sought liia friend's Eidvice. Innumerable were the sorviceft Mr, Devey was 
called u^jon to retidor^-from advising with regard to the imperfect condncthig of sound in the 
Houh 6 of Lorde to counselling the Dover Harbour Board uiKin the coftst works which they 
had in hand, Tlie extenflion and alteration of W'almer Castle was the chief work done 
direolly for Lord Granville, and here, like eo many other places, Devey — as it has been 
humorouflly put—"added the antiquitieB to tlm place," Anyone who cares to taka the 
trouble to compare early prints of the castle with its preemt form will apprcciale this pbraae 
better thixn from rmy descrlptiou. 

It was not long after this that Devey had the honour and pleasure of carrying out some 
work for the late Queen, namely* the Equerry's Bouse at Osborne, A more important 
architocturiil work was Macbarioch Hotiee, Canty re, which was rebuilt hy the then Marquis 
of Lome for the Brincess Louise. The origlual skotchea made for this have Lest nothing 
of their freshnesB or lieauty, and the Princeas, herself an artist* attested in many ways her 
high opinion of Mr, Devey's skill, lii fact on some of the sketches nientionetl above as 
being in the Library her handwriting is still to be seen where she has recorded 

the luct that he was her guest when tlte drawing was made. One of the elevations of 
Machariooh House is shown Avith a porU'CoeMrfj and the opportunity has been hiken of 
inserting a cjirriage in the act of entering* drawn with tliat imfoilmg accuracy which has lieen 
luenLioned earlier in this Essay. 

To make the list of Mr, Devey's most important works as complete as poeeihJe* we must 
not omit a large house at Bishop Burton* near Beverley* for F. Wall, Eaip i nor the extensive 
kennels and etablea for Ihe Meynell Hunt* of which Lord Vernon was maiitar. A very large 
amount of work was undertaken for Earl Siieiicer* but it waa chiefly in Iho matter of farm 
and school buildings* of no great importance in themsolvEa, though the latter are picturesque 
and excellent in their way, 

fn 1878 an addition was made to a celebrated old bouse* BrickwaU* Sussex, for Edward 
Frewen* Esq, An entire wing was added and aeveral alterationa made to house and garden. 
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wlikb flince have become toned by age and paafl ne contemporary v^ith the original wk. 
AlteratioiiB wore made for G. Lovefion-Gower, Eeq., at Titsey in Surrey, and the eharminR 
little lodge was built not bur an Ibe road aontb of Titaey ilill, which ie the admiratioa of all 
pt\6Bera-bT* A certain amount of work was biken in hand at Knchwortb for Lord Lytton, the 
novebrtL; but it was not all carried tlirougb, as ho was one among the i>eople with whom Mr, 
Devey was not in sympathy, or, putting it perhaps in a more correct form, he was not himaelf 
able to see all the bcsuly in hia arcliitect'e work ; a condition which Hr. I^evey, like all artists* 
was not slow tn iierceiving. 2)he Dnko of Westminster, who was by tiiis time tbs poHaegsor 
of Cliveden, and ^ir George Hellish, of Worksop Priory, were valuable clients, and many 
charming things were done at Benenden in the form of sebiKda otid rectory lor Lord 
Cranbrook (then ^fr. Gathonie Hardy), 

The year 1B74 gave Mr, Devej three opportunities which lie was not likely to muMf. In 
tlifi first place he was ontruated with largo additions to tlml most charming of l^ancaHhire 
manfiions, Smithills Hall, near Bolton, This task was always a dtiUght to bis liearl* and his 
work, which consisted of alterations as well as the lengthening of the long garden front, wim 
completely in Lbs spirit of the original timber and stone bniiding. The alory is told that an 
artist who was greatly in love with Bmithills, luring the guest of Mr. Ainsworth, commenced 
one dai’ to make some sketches, and Mr, Bevey fnand him hiieily at work upon the new iMitts, 
in complete oblivion of their comparative youth. If be took the trouble to onligliteu him we 
may hope that the artist was sensible cl his goml fortinio in not only being privileged to sei> 
tto iieautiful a building, but in oven conversing with its designer imd fashioner. 

The second Held for Devey'e energies was a eomewhat extensive one, including very large 
alteration and reconsIrucGott of Barry^s work ul Rudbury Hall, restoration of budbury Cluircb, 
and other undetiakingtt for Lord Vernon on several of bis estates, besides bis London house 
at a4 Groavenor Stroot The work lasted for some fourteen years mtennittently, that of moat 
importance being at Sudbury Hall, 

Ill the third place he waa called upon by Leopold <3a Bothi»cbild. Esij. to prepare hint d 
country seat at Aacoti, near Leighton Bu^iuird. To those who know the beauty and extent of 
Mr. Hnlbflcliild*s maiiGion it will seem strange to think of a tinio when uolLiing but a very 
small farmhouse stood upon Ihe site, the walle of which are etill there, incorporated in u iwirt 
of tho new building. The old farmhouse wae charming to a degree, and a most beautiful 
eketch of it by Levey is now^ In the possession of Mr. Bothschild. This modest esample of 
early work set the keynote of all that was to follow. Addition after addition was made ; gable 
followed gable, and their numberiH doubled and trebled, Not all at onco, but sometimes after 
long inton als; until, mcreaaeti, even more by the able Roccefisoru to Levey’s name and wor^ 
the present long range of picturesque biiildinge liave como into being. The iiitemiil work is 
ill its cosily nature consistent with the reputation of tho proprietor’s name ^ deUghtful 
panelUng. ekborato ceilings, chimuey'pieees rich with carvirtg, and furniture in perfect 
accord with the decoration. The gardens were nol doBignfid by Mr, Levey, much of tho work 
Lo l«e found in Lhom—such aa temples, seata, and arhours—were carried out by Mr, Jaineo 
Williams after hla jiarlner's death. 

Among the clients of 1B75 was the celebrated Stratford Canning, created Viscount Stratford 
da He<lcli0c, for whom Boveral thinge were carried out at Fraut, Lord Carlmgford too had 
eonsideni.l>lo alterationB and eulargemenlfi made at Dud brook, Esses, which bo preptirod for 
Lady "SValdegravo, whom he married—the (amouja hoatoBs of her at Strawboriy Hill, 

Two mansionB of great eiEo and striking beauty were eonmionced during this year—the one 
Aflhfold, near Tlandcroas. Snssos, for Erie C, Smith, Esq,, and the otlier lilakeawore. Wane, 
HerU. lor Mrs. Gosseliii, The name of Blakeaware, or rather the elightly disguieed form of 
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** Blakeflrnoor/^ k fftniftue in liternttirti as l>cmg the subject ol Churlea Lumb's exquisite eesay 
in the second eenes oi hie E^ifat/s of EUa. Lamb* ho^sever, who wrote in 182 1, describes an 
earlier house and iameuts ita domoUtion« hud he been iiblo to flee the cboxiu of its snocessor 
he would porhape have been moved to write jet Another essay oti a PantdiAe Pfiffaitied. 

Our work is now becoming scmewliat of a catalogue oi nameSt hut it is interesting to 
liave before U8 all the chief works of the arohitect, and it ia only the arhitmry conditione of 
epace that dotar their fuller description and oulogv. In 1^*70 Devey ondortook some 
important enterprises for Lord Rosebery which must Imj considered tts extending to the year 
1&83 or 1881» Durdansj a larj[^ house of no beauty, of late date, of monotonena appearance, 
waa entirely remodeUeti in design and j^von its present form. The old aafih windowa were 
taken out ixidily, and tusement lights, with stone jambe, mull ion a, and transoms, euhstitutod, 
the whole aapect being completely irAH&foraioJ. Riding echoois were built at both Durdans 
and Mentraore, including extenshi stabling, in all of which Devey showed the extent of his 

expert knowledge, . , ,,, .... 

For another meiulier of tiio Rothschild family—Miss Alice do Rothschild was bnilt a 
small but elaborate summer residence at Eythroi>c in Bnckinghamehire. This houBe l& not 
far from Aylesbury, and in the eame vicinity some ostoasive and suecesafnl worka were 
carried out for a friend, Ifr, Richard Rose, at “ The Chestnuts/^ Two new lioueee, Tregavethan 
Manor, near Truro, for Major Vivian, and in London 41 Grosvener Square, for Chas. Wilson, 
Esq., M,P. (now Lord Kunbomholrne), am complete examplea of excellent and tastoful 
domostie work. 

The present year represents the climax of Pevey^s work, although three of liie hirgeat 
works followed m the next year and a little Liter. It must bo remembered that most ol the 
extemiivo underiakings described earlier wore still in the process o[ completion, and that they 
wore being carried out entirely by the office, unaided by contracta and contractors. At Ihia 
Lime, tlieraforo, Deveyk life was absorbed in his work to a groator tle^ than over, and it U 
a dkappointment to Ufl that wo are not able to draw upon any of his own retniniflcenctw of 
these days. His death occurred in the midst of his duties, and when alive he ^mod nevar 
to liave been tempted to look back, but always to bo living the fnlness of his life in the 
fascinating occniiation of his profession. 

The magnificent seat that he built for the Earl o! Konmare is worthy of most minute 
and oareful study. KRlamey House hm always Ijeen the particular pride of Lady Keumare 
(the proBCnt Dowagor Countess), who admired Duvey^s genius, and enieretl inte hiu schemes 
with great enthusiasm. Erected in one of the most beautiful Bitualiotw near Killa^ey, 
it poftsesfiGS a plan wliich ia rivalled only by Goldings in the freedom and convenience 
of ita treatment, and exceeds it in certain points of magnificence. The exterior, of brick 
and stone, mofit be acknowlejdged as somewlijU aarpa.«Mied by the delightful work at Hall 
Place and (ioldiiige; yet the internal work attains tho same height of oxqaiaite delail and fine 
proportions. The saloon is two ateriea in height, and poaaoBses a bilcony of liold projecUcm 
supported by oolnmna and bounded by a rich balmstrado of arches after hiu favourite manner. 
Elabomte panelling decorates the wall to the height of some twelve feet, and above are bung 
large tepeatriee carrving the eye to a celling of deep plaster ribs arranged in moet charming 
patterns. Tbochaiil is paneUetl and carved with tJio linen^fold ornament. A marble reredos 
and lofty roof give it a striking appearance. 

At Adderloy Hall, Market Drayton, and Longwood, iieoi- Winchester (the first for tlenry 
Reginald Corbet^ Esq., and the second for tho Earl of Northeak), George Dovey put into execu¬ 
tion the two last of hie great designs. Both these mansions, built on a very large scale, exhibit 
in a marked manner the best riioracteriatics of his work; and now after the lapse of twenty-five 
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years or so, which have given to them some of that largesse of beauty that comes from the 
passing of time, they may rank with the best types of our own English architecture. IJoth 
Longwood and Adderley Hall embrace extensive courtyards, and the grouping of their parts 
remains a model of the picturewjue; yet their dignity is by no means forfeited, skilful use 
being made of those square towers, which are the glory of our native collegiate architecture, 
and adapt themselves wonderfully to Devoy’s special treatment. 

From this period—the beginning of the eighties—till his death in 1886, Hevey’s time was 
fully occupied in these large works and the numerous smaller calls which liis profession made 
upon him. There were several houses built in Lennox Gardens, S.W., the most important 
being for the Honourable Mrs. Hunloke, sister of the late Lord De I'lslo. At Pitchford Hall, 
Shrewsbury, the seat now of Colonel C. J. Cotes—one of the most charming mansions wholly 
of half-timl)er work in the kingdom—most important additions were made ; and in the last 
two years a fine house was erected for Mr. Hichens at Monkshatch, near Guildford, and large 
additions were made to Melbury, the seat of the Earl of Ilchester, who has within the last few 
months passed away. The work at Melbury, which is of stone, has been described as very tine. 
The drawings made for the dairy might represent some abbot's kitchen with its octagonal roof 
and battlemented parapet hlled with tracery. This little Gothic design is a reminder of Devey's 
skill in Gothic work, and if he had been led into the paths of ecclesiastical architecture his 
success could have been safely predicted. As it is, the chapels at Minley and Killarney, and 
his restorations of Sudbury, Buckland, and many other churches are ample evidence of his 
taste and knowledge. Quite a large number of ambitious drawings of ecclesiastical work show 
that his unfailing sense of proportion and beautiful grouping did not desert him in this 
department of design, and we could wish that his domestic work had not so completely mono* 
polised his time. 

We have alremly referred to the folios of sketches for cottage buildings that have been 
preserved from the great output of Mr. Devey's pencil. These sketches contain such a mani* 
fold variety of design, and hold such a treasure of beautiful drawing and colour, that it w'ould 
be a pleasure to try and bring to the light some of the charm that now lies hidden from 
public knowledge. Of every material, of all sizes, of unlimited diversity of treatment, they 
yet display throughout the spirit of the old work" which claims the homage of all who 
attempt to design architecture. Devey was in no sense an antiquary: he was a thorough 
artist with the practical knowledge necessary for his art; but he could have probably excelled 
the best smtiquaries in his familiarity with the details of the style that he followed. He was 
not too great to own his indobtedness to his forerunners, and his best work is frankly modelled 
on what they left behind them. 

In bringing this review of George I^evey's work to a close the incompleteness of the 
attempt is very obvious, and many things omitted from this description, which Imppened in a 
career of such wide usefulness, might present themselves for recognition at the end. The 
simple but charming stone bridge over the river at Penshurst, with its massive buttresses and 
pointed arches, should bo remembered; and a model farm devisetl for Baron Ferdinand de 
Bothschild, who desired to build it in Silesia in Germany, cannot be passed over, since it is 
the subject of a beautiful water-colour sketch in which the farm is shown surrounded by 
woods, and the cattle lazily wander down the road at milking time [see headpiec 4 ]. Examples 
such as these could Iw multiplied many times; the hand that produced them was indefati¬ 
gable, and the pencil and brush were never still. 

Among Mr. Devey’s clients we have already noticed that he found many warm friends. 
Of these none was more sincere than Lord GranvUle, and three men of eminent Uste and 
artistic temperament must be mentioned with him, namely, Sir Walter James (afterwards 
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Lord Northbounie), Mr. W. O. Hammond uf St. Alban’s Court, and Mr. Pilgrim of Akeley 
Wood. Mr. Bertram W. Currie was an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Devey and extended to 
him all the privilege® of friendship. Of his intimate friends wo may place first the names of 
Mr. Edmund Yales of Cckfield, Mr. Edmund Auberton of Eastbourne, anti Mr. G. B^tley, of 
whom Mr. Devey would always speak with the greatest regard, and would refer to him as his 
chief authority regarding those hobbies of his, whips, coaches, haniess. Ac.; and last, but in 
no sense least, the name of Mr. James Williams, who in so able and sympathetic a manner 
eecondetl all his work, and ultimately became his partner and successor. 

Mr. Devey’s office was at 12H Bond Street, when he died in 1880 at the age of 60 y^rs. 
He had Just completed the purchase of a cliarming old house on the coast near Hastings, 
and was doubtless hoping in the near future to find in it the pleasures of retirement, and rest 
from the activity of his business life. But it was not to be. Like so many other architects 
of past generations he left the world suddenly in the midst of his duties, and none could wish 
a more fitting conclusion to a life filled with galhint service to the art which he lo\od. 

Mr. Devey B relations with his professional contemiwraries were always of a most friendly 
character. He travelled somewhat late in life with a party of oroliitectural friends (among 
which numl>6r Pearson, Street, and Burges are reported to have l)een) to France, Holland, 
and Belgium, and the sketches mode on this tour are in the Il.I B.A. Library. It was on the 
occasion of their arrival at Dunkerque that Mr. Devey was introduced to a French architect 
who Iwre the same name as himself—a rather singular coincidence. 

We cannot do better in bringing this brief memoir to a close than to emphasise again the 
baiuty of Mr. Devey’s work and the lioauty of hb iwrsonality. There are many men who are 
able to appreciate the beauty around them in the world and its ide^ilisation in works of fine and 
Hppiie<l art. There are very few who have found the secret of expressing their conception of 
whttt is beautiful etjually in Uieir persoual life and in artistic creation ; and fewer still who can 
excel in the artist’s sphere ami in that of the architect too. To master the difficulties of the 
water-colourist and seize the essential points of beauty in such natural scenes and forms os are 
met with in life, and place them in their sweetness and freshness for our admiration, is to gain 
renown. To so intimately study every side of a great style of architecture, in its practical 
expression and ideal conception, as to l»o able to produce works having every element of 
greatness and beauty is to rise to n still higher measure of attainment But to preserve such 
a spirit of nobility] and such a largeness of heart, as to enable the mind to exorcise a 
consistent purity of taste and discernment, and at the same time to energise all the work of 
the artist’s, architect’s, and private man’s life, this is to reach highest of all, and is tlie basis 
of George Devey’s claim to our unfeigneil admiration and regard. 
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UASHALL: Wjpdliiiui Mu'iKan; Oliwu Pnti 

Stiwtf Briilpiin!, Glnm. [ ^iftJitrr *: Cook lUW 

Edwai^*l> 

iTrTEILinrDUI^Kt 

MATTiNEiOS: UaWoltn Oaore [PniAniMmirr l!>rt3], "Jll 
iMtliy ttoait, Wewto riCoilfif: Mt. ArUaur HatUnBoeO 
BRAl>ni>LI>:: Homcu llonrj ^1 

IlomL MuhtingsV Ujip, CUliEtam CouLtootif S-ft. 
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Field, 'X^nrni". OnmaiNter : Mt* J. H. Ilowr 'Ji 


Ohlto« 77 > 

Colosel Galb ^<fcr,6tli ATigual).—Joseph (Wo 
xim tom 'm anrl ItecfliiA,' qei Aastwmteof the In- 
fllhuto ill IKuTp MiJ al-’flUow in l H6l* tie was thiw 
idle of Ibe old^.'ift ineinljera. oiily liVTa FcHo’ft's being 
of olilor slftnJlng than himselh Hu was articled to 
N[r, porter in thu first Mf ol Wrt century, and ho 
iised mmotiTneii to refer to hU itiaater as one of the 
“Twelve Apostles," i t iHrmKflaiil tlmt there were oiilj 
twolvi' nTcliilfcta oi titulaerice praclising iiilAJuilon 
in ihrKMi daj3. How differently should we mm 
OTtrsolveB up to-divy I Mr. Gala wi« alwap k«uily 

interested m the artistic side of AKjhitwtiiru, 
allhiiiigh the nature oI hiB pnctico dul emt Teml it 
oEitiJuLv in that ilireetinn. He was always a 
Htudout of anciont i^jainnlea, and posidsaed a wiiie 
flcrttmiiituncc with old diurahEjfl in many purta nl 
EnnlwiiL !Ti» oB 3 » wub sitnatssl m Beniioptliioyv 
unil hj8 practico wa^ chiefly local: hu was for 
loanv ^^e«w aiir\evOf to tb® AflMBBmcni Cominit^, 
oi great Bondw in that cap^ity. l«i^ 
the depoaitery of much local kpowledsr^ Ho wirt 
the FoSitect of oim or two cl the early whwU 
built in that cUslrict ander the Loraldn hurltool 
Board, Of his hoblntw. the nwt tiolablu ^ 
\Ttliint*»atlng and phnUigraphy, in rach of winch 
be aohievi'd distinttion. 800a after attaining the 
rank nl IdtiUL-CoUmai, and the Volunlwr Hcciara* 


tion* he retired fram the Bemce; hut daring the 
many years of his connection with bin corps he wa* 
ossiduoiiB in the dietcha^e ol his d uties, la photo* 
graphy he achievnxl high difitinetjon, and Bome 
few yesra ago w'ls considercii the rnost skilful and 
succ^yful nf those who itn|nrUld artistic cJmmctcr 
to tlieir work. In recent yoars his fuiliiig oyeBighi 
was B great hindmneo to the pursuit of his 
favourite divordop. He was a chwiX coai|jaiiion 
and a great walker, and until Baum eight or ton 
yearn ago was us keen in active cauntry pursnits 
ka the Toungor generation w-hlth hail grown up 
around luiii.—J* Alfukii IinyrcH, 

Thomaa Baiuses WrUAAils, who dit 4 on the 
8th ulL, in his fifty-ninth year, was elected Aaso* 
ciata HJ.il.A. In 18 T 1 , and Fellow in lawk Ho 
had pmcticaJly retiiwl frt ni buainesa on the diB- 
Bobitioii of hiB fifib, McauTB, BaroBB-’iVilHains, 
Ford, A Grifiiii, of Golemiin litreet, E,C„ in IbOtl, 
Mr, Hftrnfia-Willifttrifl wae for many ynais UiBlnct 
Kurveycir for Jit, Mary Mtigdalonu BennondBoy, 
St- John Horsloydiiwn, and Ht, Olave SontlnvTUic, 
refiigTiing tho appoiiitnicnt in HKJl. Ho hml aLao 
filled the pOBla of Architect and Surveyor to tin- 
Coopetfi’ Company, and Soneycir to the TruBtoes 
of Morden. CullcftOf Illookhoftth. Among buildings 
erected from Mr* Bfirnes-WiUiaiii&^s de»iIgD!ii ore 
Mr. I'l. Stnnford*a prfimisiefl, occupying the silo of 
the old British CnCfee House in Cockspur Struct, 
and Messro. SblathiesoD'A promiBoB, “ Token llotiBe," 
in Coplhall Avenue. Ilia firm wefu tcaponfliblc 
for the design and eroction ol uumerouB iiuportont 
warehouses and biiaine^ prcnuBcs in and about 
London, cattagiBe iumI rasidenccfl in the enuuiry, 
hoapital bulhUngfl nl Lt-wisliam, Ac. The firm 
won Rrat preiniuni for the rebuilding of the White' 
field Taliemacto, Tottenham Court Itaad, 
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ENGLISH JKJMESTIC ABCHITECTUIIE* 
Architfuiurt tff f^l^ smd 

jEirjAfifnrh tVntHrirA* flj|r Hitrncf Firltj amt AhtfLiTrJ 
Itunn^\i. 

TtuH iKKdt hlbj oiii« tnoro gap in ihE* emnplok> 
history of the EngUeh UenmESonco, though, 
nuccfiaarily touclung, in aoinc «irtftll degree, tm 
work alrettidy illuatmtod, 'I'liiT output of litonitnre 
dealing wUb our national arehitootiire has hitherto 
dealt uiftre [virtioularly with tho worke of the mote 
promineut men and Ibo Inrgifr iuiildini'B,, while 
only a very email number of Uw orohJtorta re* 
spobBiblc for tlii‘ w-orka here illiiatrato] are ctou 
known by nan to. Wltni strikoji une in running 
over the hat ol huiklingB soIdcUkI for Ulustmlion 
if the vnut majority of voampli^ from thcimuthern 
and midloiui cotintics, white, as in other iimka 
of n somewhat similar choriicUir', the utittHnni 
entmtice arc T^1^y poorly rej^rcsentod* Of codree 
these latter are not aa abiintlatiLly aiippUed with 
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ffocKi L'sikuiijltia, blit fram thp wriWr s iH'-rflOiiJi! 
LuwMee tbt i» iiro nmriy «oml aUFii^ halliliiiga 
ill CbimlH-Tliin^l 

t^Lh^r norihira districts, not only well worth iLlits^ 
trail lie, bm jihnofit «sa<^ntiiiil to a u^k m aiiiih (vii 
iill^imrbrflclEg Titlo, as abnwiiig iloi Jcvcrlopmcnt of 
di.uiefllic archittiittire in this jiftrt cf our cc^nnlry. 

The atitljoi-s lire fiWHily qnitje n;rbf n* ther iia* 
finmniton that ri voloino tin ih,- ^rauUfir 
boiUiitiKw i» not Biniertliimifi, for riftlionftl tnidition 
Vuzmm the oven tmiot of its vnvy far Itiss jiS^unl 
t.y foreiKD ioiltionce aniJ hiiofiorary f 4 iflhinn tlum 
the krjor : hiih for dll tbiit, there is no 

n^«OTi wbv the lorsir work not within the^ow 
ofthewhiniu shnuhJ bo ri^lvoiiwlv mncL^'U, ami 
the rtfeTOnoe to Elmoak work at Liverpool m 
n (ipriKsnofT flirtrit is unforltmoui, lut, ilioneh 
BilmithHllv Tnafilred from fort^ir! sonrees, tt ranku 
amons ooV rinwt hnildiiiga. and ^ aasigiiod otMi 
ecnla for wliich our - Bnglkh Donn^hc Tradi¬ 
tion “ would have l«»ii hoplosaly loiwi&iiiato. 

The workfl of Jones and Wtun wi nJ of iiWJeaflitj 
in a fresh manlier^ a ml mnfettOTted by tins traoi- 
tion tlm dnie-H diiitmndoil ofiango frein: ami 
^Mh tlie Loginivin;; of Bome kmjwkslgi* of Uio 
Ihimisfiaiiflo among higher of o 

Kn^rlish* tbcire k'gan tin- degire for build mg of tht 
mow Iiwniiitiiinliti Idiiil. Tho oUW typoJiil iiul 
l,.nd ilaoK in Jones's tiini-,any moto than oiirMi) the 
larger buildings nniain'd, hut of o™ Jl took a 
vn^niiiii tn n-cogniK* tliu laot and strike out tlie ol-w 
U iH. which iidtlcd so much k> oor Enghah areliitao- 
turc. Thi* aiithorti the hoiw Uuit tho tlmiul 

of tradition nuiy ftouH- day Ije again taken ii^ They 
iiurely wpia-l not revart to thi- aarhe^t work l«£oti* 
the iulKK-luction ol PnJWlinuiaiJi I *. i 

We could alrawtt be -M t^i have two iiatioiia 
tvix s-lhe nldor oim suitabk for the eeclainnical 
domestlo w ork and thf other llm 
Kiiimi \Vhon tb« great inonnstio inatitutiODS 
Sere overthrown llm whole life of the eonntrj wa^ 
djiiii-ed^ nod ftt»b requirements aroaa w^eh 
could not bn met by Ihc wcshitWJtunil caphilitios 
oE the time, fine ah tin-j were m tlwir 

A ft a Hjiupreheoaivo rovsew of the iy|»w* of tn 
w ork of the smallor scluwl wdth thy exoopti'm of 
the nfirtliDTn work above noUsl. thiB Look fulfils 
mission t nml Lh' Ugh the tvpo of (InraKhtoroftn- 
ship ia occftflioiially n little thft toi^ai > 

drflwiiuaft are moatlv deration b withncit plntiH tvr 

d. l»T^>vlich fKi ilttmete trnn. '‘“r 

muclv. «iiO ta to I* to«r«tMd.».t tit 

linildins tliore in oft-n u. te loimil vmieJ detail ol 

lunch interest without bmng MO weird. 

The photographs are mofrtly ^ 

wesikoat pint in Iho book. fignrt!i 
ami I King of mile nao, and wme of iho Utto^ 
mich as (12, 2a, mil 40> ure iofitenonKb to w hot one s 
appotito; but a low, such as the 

and tlio entrejKsi to Hronilc-y CoHege, are 

qiuto ohBnmng. 


The authors are to he LOOiTratulntod on their 
nrsluction, which tniwl Imva eiiiiile i much labour, 
a.ntl with such a wiJ« range of eelootion the cboico 
of the ciyitiiiilas must luwo lieen a umttar of lui^b 
omirenn The method of division nnder tUo 
ha^iig of material* in lien of distriuts. is very 
advau Lagoons. Hcnbv TaifSiiK, jnn. 

GOTHIC iVRCntTECTHRE IN ENGLAND, 

From Mr, Fit^S'Ois IkisO. Mh.V. [iT»t,.— 

?iLf, EdwTiril a. Frier has sjud many m« 
ibiima of myself ami my Iwok «n li" 

tertun’ in Ejtfjhnti m the rl4>i-R>E.vL for *^th Jaiyj 
and it i» a pleasant duty to osprey my ohii^bonii 
to him for his ablOjComiuehenaive, and deiaii^ 
criticisms ol luv work, A friimd of niim- wrote the 
other day, Yon ^relu M Eive Inui many favour- 
flhlD reriows of your iKwk, uios^y by in^m^lont 
persons/" That cannot l« said of Mr. f 
critleiflms: h-r he Hfis workeil ovor die wdudo hflld 
in which I have boon neeuinwl, niul bixs himself 
rtrordL^i his rosnlis at leiiBth in his o/ 

Gtfthii An in En^lamL There are many painta 
miscil by lum in your oolummi which i ahtmiU 
like to examine, liat I niUBE not unduly 
voiir suMje. fto several we diffar, and ftUmys ftlnill 
differ, t regret, however, that I Imvitii hoeii unalito 
Ui convLnoe hint of the kioliBhnt^ of iho uiiti- 
uuttk-d ilirision of Gothic iircbitoctuio into th^^ thri* 

porickisof Early Etigliahjkjcoret^sd, and Ptirpendi- 

onlar. My preinwal hi ralogato ttus nonB^sc to 
lintito him Kx'n rocoivod with approlmtiMU ny 
nltuosT. every critic mtcepl Jlr, Fmor, l.iuktuan s 
periods lire dead as, tt ifoarnaU, and nothing will 
H-s«etriUto lh«m. Take almuat any one af tlm 
hwling chaiacteriali Ofi ff a Gothic building 
the pjanning of cathcdml abbey ami collegiato 
ebnrehoH. the planning of parisli churohi^ the 
melhocLi ol vnnlting, the systoms of abulmonh 
whether in the my of hutlrejig, tlying boUn^s, 
nitimiclo, or onpcndlioti of laioral ihniflts, the 
furiiis of arch, the paraLftsl. dm tower, the 
duire, the roof—^d not a trace of any encti 
periods can be found. Even window tracery, aa 
Mr, Rickman ospresaly stated* divides, not inui 
thrixi, but into four perirtb. Nev^rthekss Mr. 
Prior rittUtlt aouiiao* mo of ineoiiflishmcy; for 
I havt* mymlf intr«4uo&J Ihrco cliaptors enumera- 
ItUK Ihu charactoriatics of thofltr throe scw^t^l 
pericKla. The fn^rl is I wait afraid that the world wm 
nni ripe for what Mr. Prior calls rovoUitmn ; 
and thLKie whom t comioltftl were also of opimon 
that (KHudo would net roiwuit to jiart with 
cljurishe*! i.ioU yet. IhU In the next calition 1 *ball 
Imvo the couiiigo ol tiiy opirnom*, and the njinpt^ 
on tlic three porioils slialJ cer^nly m d^tM* 
A aerioua mistake, first puintctl otil by ilr. bi. 
.Tohn Hope, ia the mUfjuotatinn, from the acoonnt 
l>y Gervmv Lha monk, of the rebuilding of Omter- 
hury choir. Perhaps I may give the t.-vnofliis of it, 
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IM$ it may ho dfitfiil lo tmprO::-.5 on othora boeiilen 
inyEwif thfj iiiiportiiucfo of verifyiti^ refcrtfnpfti. 
This iisTtienhir quotation fNCCurs in Paby^s Gothit 
ArchittK-ltir^^ usually I atLompl to vtirify refer- 
tuioei^; but uti tumiuif tu Willie's Cnuftthtir^l fouuil 
that my copy luul jlisapiurawMl. Uawevor^ I fiMik4>d 
it np in an Hvfly voluui^i^ Of the Archtfoiij^iaj aiul 
found it jMrooisely aa wotded hy Mr. Pftby hims^^lf, 
as u riilo u very mtoEol atoi uccotate writer. That, 
tlHiu, 13 the story. Tbo writer in the .IrofjrtoJoi^irt 
luado thti oH}^inal mistake (I do not think that iio 
<1 noted from some othur test thaii tiiat printed in 
Wilhab CaHtf rhttfi /); hw rniatako wiis copied by 
Mr. Paiey, and Mr. I^tieyb miatuko watJ copaad by 
my nil fortunate wU. A.^ to Clucbestitf, till Mr. 
Prior supenj&ks Professor Willisb pper by 
a Heiiuitliie moDOj.rotph of ULb owHp 1 mtist pin rnj 
failh to WilliM, The niiatakes us Ut Chichester 
Cathedral pointed out hy Mr. Prior uw in alinoat 
all cases hut a repetition nf the stntemeiita uuidp 
by far uwny the uhleHt num who lum ever written 
on our medliutal architecture. .\s to my ^iews of 
buy desin^n us conditiuned hy the Ui^htlnf!' purohlcm^ 
i utii not surprised tlutt Uioy are onaccoptablo to 
my rs^i^wer^ Thoj uiu quite netr^ and what is 
now In often not true. Novorthok^s I hold to 
them. The lusy design of Kly nave diflfera froio 
tlrat of Oluucii^ter ouve^ iMftcauue nt Gloticcelur the 
huildtra dutennhied it* uU they conld out of 
side-lightings and otj hunt an QKceptinnally lofty 
pier arcade io obstruct as little as |mi^h]LiU‘ tho 
light fruin high-set tuftlo-wiiiilows. At Ely they 
intcoducod a nrw row of windowa in an upper 
alsbi which CMjnsoquentlyf having to be loftv, wu^ 
nuule ^ at the expembe of thu pier arcade fM.dov^ 
A.*^ fur my reniarks on the piaaoiicreft of Chichester^ 
they are suininansed from a v'nliiahlo Paper 
by Mr. Piiar himself; nor da 1 note any¬ 
thing wrong but what is obvionnly u detdcal 
otTot of nOO for lOOO and 1105 fur 1005. My 
reviewer also grieves tliat I think Wincht-Uea 
ciioir iike Kriatol chair. They arc ulxnit itn alike 
AS tho HJoon and green cheeiift. WIml I tuiiil w^l^, 
" VVincholeiea Elite Uristol choir Ih uf highly od- 
vtttured type/* which is a atmicwhut diffEurnt thing, 
lie ht alpu buddoiwjtl tliiit I prniflc thu lame 
iiHXihaTLical porfomiaiice of I>>uth Welh 

1 hav^ seen nMcly all the big npln^ l)Otb Ihtc 
A iul (la tb? Continuiil, and I put Louth spire far 
and away nltovcalt iiis a [ihcc of deaign. ft is odd. 
hut it aliowp liow Laaie^ differ, tlut dtmng the 
prepamtioQ of my hook 1 rece-dvod let tors from two 
gcntlemim, whose opinions on arehitcctuml matters 
aru of grijai weight asking mo to treat at length 
nrnl to givii 3|>E>cIal pnomitioncc to Louth spore. Lt 
was Imieud bocauAc of their representations that 
tTiifl upire waa allotu^l by thtr imblishvis the only 
doublc-tm^j illnslration in tiic book. Aji to tlic 
lon^ of tny qtiolaiinna from French arefuFO- 
logub it show wliat a grateful htiari is mint;^ at 
the satUQ tinio, to Ik ejout. the quolatlEm frem 
M. Eohirt UB to the English ori^n of trench 


Flaiiibt>y&nt eioi spHKul my gnititmlu over a 
whole [Higc, blit over jn&t one third. Tho late 
Master of Trinity said sadly to one of hia joniof 
Ftdlows, '* We ire none of ua inlailihliv not I'vcii 
tlw! youngesT of an*’ Aothoraare not infallibloj 
noft l nrny udd, are neyiewi-ra. In the vtuy lust 
line of bin review Hifr. Prior rdom to a ^ iiiiatak«» " 
of Tnthft. jVjs it ref era to on miportant mnt^r^ 
allow me to refer to pages of his own 

book. In thew tclbt u« “at any 

mtc duriug llie fourit^HUi century, Brittany 
would stem archilwturally a province of Wcsiorn 
Bug Land.” Tluit in the /oarfernfA century tlic 
3 ftiw diiractcr of work being done in Hritbiny 
uodby ItiEiihop Gower at Bt. UiiTid's, They were 
the essential ntotives of English Lccunited iloeign 
tlmi Preton initsonry caught up." Now my lutH- 
takf cuusists, flr^i, ill heltoving—Ui whiclq I Uiink, 
I have Llie French ruchn'ologiflts with mo— that, 
with the exception of u solitury chapal! at AmJen^ 
FlamLroymit cloca uut commeuce in Fnmue till the 
hftoonth oantury- If eo, Jir. Prior is wrong In 
stating thrirt it wti,s in full usw in Brittany in ihu 
foiirtecnth century. Iji ihe twcuiul place the chief 
examjdoa o ei which it t. Prior relies for tluj fu Eirtoon lU- 
reulLirv' [lahMj oi Proton Klumhoyiint are, as given 
Ity him, thn Ghoirm of Ikil, bt. t*ol. Fol^oct itrul 
LntuViAlli!^ uiul the Kroi^kor. Hut wheu I wutit 
Ejii to verify hia dates I found them qitite tinre- 
liable, at least if P may irest the chronologies of 
M. Camille Etilart. For the Krebkrr is jiurtly 
IftfkJ iHd'fl and partly fijttt'Hik ctaitury. Thu 
choir of St. Pol is incluJi-d by M. Enlart in tiis 
list of Klamhojnnt chuncdieS|. and therefore Is not 
earlier than the ji/teentlf century* FolgOi''t was 
nub founded Lill l lljfl ; ln>w\ ihon^ can any work in 
it ha of the/earfi'CHfA cnntiiry? Luiiuhailu choir 
was built l4^h MMCtUiid is therefore a,\ni} fi/lcenth 
reutury. And thi'i''i‘ is worse to cuiiic; for Pol 
chnir was InilU P231 -12115 ; how tori Id thifl 
lAirfreuJA-ocntuty" choir lie inspired by English 
work of a century butt ? It wan. therefore no 
iniR^tAkc of niina which loti me to ctJirrect my 
revieweria aaacrtiou that the Fbinligyant atylo 
WHS in use in Brittany in the fourteenth neuturj. 
Finally t am tuld tltot what 1 fondly iitiagiuod 
wiw ti jihotogrepb of the vault of tha central Eowor 
of Lihcob] ia a phologreph of the “modexii ceiling 
given to Lhe tower ^oo of Hostuu h)WCT hy 
*T‘iT tk (t. Scolfc,^' lically thLa 13 aiiinxlDg. I 
look the jihotognph my self; surely f ought to 
know whflt it ifiL Mr. Prior t^i see my negative if 
he Uki», Qf Bceton Church J nuYcr took a photo-^ 
graph in my life. My reviewer iij^tually seems not 
to know ihn difliirance between Hwton Stump and 
Lincoln central towar. Never have i met with 
snoh colpsaaJ confusion flince tho evening when 1 
had the good fortune to hear an eminent Frofcascir 
of ArehitFolure describing hi a apallboitiid audience 
a la^^ftt picture of the oitorior of the dom^ of 
ht- [tiijJls oh the inlcridrof WeatmLnatiir AbboT. 
Hut that wm after dinner f 



JACOBEAN FI/)EAT. OEKAMENT. 

Hy EfcnAim O. Hattos, Hon. A.B.C.A. fLoniion), 

UltVD ^ABrrltfe Cir TETi: mrnmfll. *r ABT, AiisftmioNrt CC^LLSaK, SBWCiSTLK. 

R«d before the Nortliern Arthitectm*! Association, Newcastle-on-Tynen 17th Jano^rj 

W TTTT fiH ita clnniHineas Jneolicmti ornament la, if not udmirGd, least Iov^hI, It 
tielonga to a stylo find a perioil which, however maity parallolB to theni there 
may in Conliuental art, seem to ns jpecultarly English* The cltimfiinesa, 
perhaiw, deceives us, and fosters a conception h\ our tuinds that there was in those dfiya more 
of Eritiah hrtngting-throagh than of akhl or principle. A closer acquaintanca shows us that 
this WI 18 not the cose* It is much to be doubted whether what wo call degeneralo fitj'lee arc 
not as jiiiioh ttio groping after new principles and now idsfis, aa of the misuae and abuse of 
some thing inherited and not utiderafood* Give the ilegenerate style time and opportunity, 
and it will discard tlie forma it has out-p-own and does not know how to wear; for, imlcfls 
thought and oiviliHalion are gone, they will express themeeivea again in their new conditions. 
To reject skilfid molhods, to neglect traditions, itt not nece&wirily to he either leas 
civiUfied, or less thoughtful, or leas devoted to art. It may Ite that tlip old highly devetojied 
methods and rncalefi have lost their meaning—Imv© l»ecome highly orgaiiiswl craftsTnjinehip, 
Iti the neglect of that impulse and meaning which called them into being. Indeed it h 
very clear that this was the case with llie ornament of the later sisteetith centiiiy. \o 
hcidthv human instincts and i^tasslons ceuld longer have eiidtirerl the acHi.iithiis fyliaKC and 

cartouche forms of that time, ^ ..... 

Acanthus foliage anil nartcmchcB conEtilnted the oEhcial omamontaUon still in vogue 
wheu the fieveiiteeiith century opened. Although they are very well known to archJlecta, it 
will facilitate Ihe explanation of the Jacobean work, to indicate llie ejiUent eburacieristicfl of 
this official atylei, wbicb was essentially of a model led character. AHaing in ciinnng, it 
becAmo &o generally need oa to fitnl a place in practically all the cmfts, Lertainly where 
then! could tie shading with which to mraulate ft earvotl e£fevt it gained a defimte foothold. 
Carved ornaments are usually— perhaps one may even esy always-distinguished by pure 
and deciilcd curves. The epimls, for instance, are very regular ; and the saine regularity is 
to l>e seen in the rosettes. It is evident that thie regularity can lie adopter! in crtwetl work, 
l>ecauee the light and shade at once varj^ it, 'Ihe regular spiral is no longer regular, nor Ihe 
roafllle Hlrictly eymmetrical. 

The variations due to light and shade were indeed most happjly managed, and the 
possibilities in the style were made evident. But it is the fate of all highly trained and 
sensitive arl to suffer in essentials, as soon as n less skilful hand touches it, L hf blunter 
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foTius of art are rendilj repeated and Jo^e little in inferior hands; but sometimes the 
skill is uoaded, or the work degenerates at once. 

One ol the beat mativnees of this eliange^ wiiwh I am aware, is in the re-engtitved 
botanical drawings in fho old herhils. The less soELsiiive anffer very litileT the more sensitive 
lose all their boatity- The acanthus and cartouche style with which the ai’cteontli century 
closed was of that sensitive character which is at once destroyofl when >¥roiight iiidiJOferently, 
Tim change can be easily followed in the woodcut Ijook decomlioiia of the time* The 

aciuithos and cartouche style reqiiiretl not only skill but understauding. U was purely 

artihcial. ft reft[ionded to no natural instincts or ideas. Its Forma were not the forma of 
actual life, but pure make^ii]>a ; and tuake-ups that mean I nothing at all, not even to their 
skllle<l producers, ciueb less lo the unskilful workmen who endeavoured to liopy them. 

The inevitalde Fnippened. The more ruggeil artists, lacking tho necesaary education to 
assimilate and omnlate the oxaTuple^i set before them, ivere yet artists* Tliov were eiigageil 
in making things the better by decoiatEoti, and found in tliemsolves pnnciplea and iiuhIos 
whicb, if not leading to the refined and artificial art of other timea and other pLaees^ were 
full ns fmfltwortliy guides in design* 

It will, 1 think, li>d fouiid to be tme that there are two main claaao-< of ornamentation, 
and that the one succeeds the other, like the swing of a {pendulum, when the one which is in 

vo^ie declincis* An age pursuing good teehiui;{ue will come hi revere a kind of work in 

which technique is lavishly displayetl, till nt last the work lUqMsniis entirely mum the 
technique. That is to say, the mental suggestion, the mutation of nature, which at first 
were recorded in that teehniqne, become neglected ne Hkill becomes more and more insisted 
upon. Whan, theratare, a style buoyed np by akill (as in the Roman and Hanaiseancei is 
suddenly l^ereft of ekill* the Interest which has coma to bo wholly in the skill is losl, and the 
artist tevorta to the imitation of nature and the erpression of tangiblo Ideas* We see tins 
in tho Bymntme and in tho JacoWn* • 

Further, skill implies form and drawing more than colour -colour may need akill to 
produce It, but it mther needs feeling and pasaiou* Form and line, on the other hand, tiitifif 
J»e rendero(l by ekilL Ho that n skllfuL style is usually one of form and drawing, and, 
when it ileclines, it gives plnco to a style based uimn i‘ok>iir, or upn bbek ui?*)n while, or white 
upon block* 

When therefore the seventoonth century oiwiiotl in England, llm atanthua foliage and 
the cartouches wore fliill in vogue, but wert? alroady suffering decliue; while at tlm same 
time Ihe llower lorms, wljich, as the emhleim of England and Scotland, could be apprcvprmtely 
used, wore introduced more frequniiilv than was aetnally neceesary. Gradually the floral 
Hlements l^ame more and more nimnwoua; and the acanthun and the ijartouclies sank more 
and more tnhi inoignificance. 


HI II very imint, eoarsf, and rather 


The acanthus was, how'ever, by no means djeoardfal. 
flat condition it romaiiie<l o most valuable architectuml ormuiie'ut. It could Iks rciieatotl 
without offence, and, oince it almoal lacked beauty, without much notice Iwlng laken of it* 
It waa used, in fact, wherever a mote severe oruatnent was advisable^ generalJv eloselv 
connected with mouldings auid atrapwork* It occuib in needlework iHJrdera whenever a 
te\mai i» neuKled to rouler the design architectural and format 

Tlie Btnv,m-<.rk i«™ Lmleal no Bioro thnn the mrteuclie ot earlier .Utb. The cortouclieo 
whenra lhr.r gIo^.h..a teen teldlycurve,! in farm, so Ihet they l«k ,Infinite Imht on.! 
sliode—one Bide bemg m light, the other aide in ahudo. TwisWR umreinmt i ■ . i i 
convolutions had been employed U> develop the form as much as and with tiioTorm 

the light and shade also were eonflciouHly elaborated and carofully balance. ^ ^ ' 
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But n,6 the ctecline set in the a^orface of the cartoache ijeeftme again (fat, anrl only Ihu 
edges turriKi or curled up. The piercings atill remamed, and lodeed were developed^ for 
there was no otlier a-ey of uemg ftat cartouetie wort than by pieruing holes in it, and totting 
it make n network lUittern, dark, upon it while ground. Thus arone rather gridirondike 
designs, familiar innuigb to ue ; and these coutiiined, growing ilijiieyand sUght, and ultimately 
becoming mere lines, as Iho serenteauth centnrj' wore away. 

The rose figures largely in Elizabeth's day, and to it ia joined the thistle when Jamee 
sttcooads her, Ileaigns ineludiag the nose and thistle are Lheuceforward coannon. The lily of 
France, very {worly represented like a deiir-de-lyH on a horse's Uarneas, sometimes appears as 
wdL ApparonUy it was almiit IGHO when the ffoi^l catalogue was increased. Lady Alford 
attributes the declinu of needlework at that time, with Its coniioquent (and, apparently to her, 
regrettable) influx of floml and animal fovme, to protective legislation, wliich shut out foreign 
embroidery, and drove the Eugfiflh-nmlleworker back upon himself. 

All hough ItjyfO is perhaps not loo late ti date for the rise of the general use of floml 
piitiermi, auirh really erose in the days of the Tudore, and, of course, floral forme had 
iieou tided on toxtllos for a hundred years before lliat. Atwnt Elizabeth's time, however, there 
arose a criide, but iHiuiitiful, kind of decoration in needlework [of which examples are at Bo nth 
Kensington) unlike the official work of the day* It consists of cireular curves of uniform size 
unconnecled—and hardly com¬ 
plete—and each emdoslng a 
flower. The flowers difler, hut 
recur without any system. 

It la profrifiely the kind of 
work a jMjirckui, too imeophisti- 
dated to know anything al>out 
limtntbnA fnliage or tho ecnnpli- 
catlons of organ Lseci design, 
might well do if called upon to 
decorate some surface. Vo^- 
sibly the greiit incre<ieiMj iii tlis study of ptmits, which at that tinio was promoted by the 
publication of prolusely illustrated her bids, and the great impulse then given to gardeniDg, 
directed attontiuu to the forms uf different llowors. 

There, nevertheless, tho j^ttems are, eoinbining severe se4ik’'Uko planning with a simple 
rendering of nature. The flowers must generally seen are the rcMse, the piuk, the honey suckle, 
the columbine, and the thistle, with numerous others easily Identifled. 

The style seems to have suddenly expanded hi the reign of Charles L It does not seem 
to have lingered long after tho llosloration. The acanthus onca more came l>iuj:k, this time 
^nth mf^ra punftilions execution, and with a promise ol the boisterous Rococo to follow. The 
classic taste revival, and one no lunger sees tho roses and tnlipe, the oak-leave# aud 
culutnblneH of earlier days- 

This floral style has Iwen the subject of both admlraiion and dislike. It bos about it a 
^leculiar England ” flavour, w'hich 1ms prompted that fervent approtriaiiou due to 
ment und patriotism. On the other hand, ila monstroflitles have culled down upon it the 
censure of tho reflned and learned. Us complete disregard of scalu (with a iiim the aize of a 
lly, and a fly the size of a lion, side by side with a huge pann^' and u diminutive cottage) has. 
Injen cl lie fly to blame for this. Its, Jit tiiue#j, gTUhH ignomnew of tlia correct forms of Cii>n- 
vuntlunal umatactitnl olement^^, as of aointhus leaves, for lustiince, earns for it the d is tine lion 
of being rather a block-head style i and—them is no gainsiiying tho fuct^at book-learning its 
prodneers niiifit have lieen iincominonly dnli. 
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Severtheleas, the producerti of thin style, if obwmflh, were by no meaJis ho ntopid as 
decoratiTe artists os they appear to be at Qrat aight, They achieved reaalta ^'hich are riclv 
decidedly pleasant, and thoroaghly eti|oyabk. It may be the gardenings tinte-playing, 
ma^TuIe-daucing part of U-S which is flelighted ; but it cannot be denied that it is the mure 
natural and English part of us. Oue regrets, therefore, that the style should have so com¬ 
pletely decayed, and N now totally a thing of the past. 

The stylo is peculiar for its use of nnuiy dowers on une stalk. This Is, by some, 
regarded as a wicked abuse of Nature. But, in ti garden, still loss in a hedgerow, one does not 
see the various plants dearly distinguished from one another. They raise their heads up 
amoug thoir neighbour's foUage, and interLwino Llieir ttoiigliH, without regard to the priiserva- 
tioD of identity. Hueh a'^nutTiraK' eonfiislon may be, perluips, a suJBdent answei lo the 
charge of violating Natnre^s <.twn meihodt^. 

And yet a love of Nature is the keynote of this style. There is, in it, no ronvcntionalih- 
ing, and none of that oniiimenlal twisting of phiiits which so pres^uils at the preseni time. 
There Is tho bold use of the spiral main Ime ab a necessttry decorative member, but beside 
thut thorfi is only the straightforward represantalion of the plant. 

The decorative use of uatartil forms was, indeed, greatly foellilated by the mure general, 

and less searching, manner of ol^iervatiou, wlilcli, in those 
days, safislied the botiuijst and the draughtsman. Their suc¬ 
cessors to-day are lese readily pleased, with the result that the 
decorator ie, ton fearful of the Iwtaulst^s sneers to use the bold 
bind which, in the sktoenth and seventeenth centurloa, gave 

such cluirm to all rendering of plant-form, whether ecien- 

tific ” or artistic* 

At that time the klectity of a plant was confined to a few 
bold uharauteristica, generally concerned witli the main foim of 
the flower and of the leaf, although the whole apiwamuve uf 
the plant mid tha form of its root were ahviiya noted. Still, so 
fur AH the ordinary delineation of plants was concerned, a dower, 
perhapb aIfu) a bud imd oue or two leaves, siidiceiL PoEsibly 
tlie habit of gathering dowers and of putting them in huekets 
and bowls nmy have had Bomethmg to do with this pre-omluenes of the sprig, and tho neglect 

of the plant as a whole. Or it juay Imvo lieen tho nut omuvtmal heBiUlion of Lhoee unakilleil 

artists to repeat the ebborato. fully remlered plants, wlikb muat then have been bo commonly 
to 1>o eeeu on the Ui^estzrea hanging in every large houae. 

To whatever cause we osiyrihe the [irovidence of the sprig as a unit of decoration, it 
became on important detail in all oniameutatioti. it partiikoa of a very decided character. 
It has uflually u single- or doable-curved stem with a large limvor al top, while from I lie lower 
end branches off a leaf which cuoaa&i the stem. The decorative cjtiulity of such an element 
will be at once evident to a designer, who will recognise in it that revereui of line which 
renders the form euiteble to etehd mienclo.e<L 

One is, tberetore, not enrpriBed to find this croaBitig ol leat ever Btoin in the early 
liatlema, of ivhioh roentieu liaa heeii made above, in which little eprige occur within scale- 
like, i!i)irul, ur eirctthir curves. These ctitvea were all ol the same sire, and m Ihe eadv 
eiaiuidea were uot connee-teJ. In the later pattorns they nre connected together, and grow 
from one root. And although there ere many small spirals, enclosing each its aetwrate llowsr, 
there is at the same time, m obedience to the demand for decorative subordination, proaiin- 
eucB given to several large, bold curvea which subdivide the area treated 
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Tii«se bold oarves lire, ^ it the branchoti of thiiii lUI-b^criug tr^- Tha tree 
has i\r\ impartial cbaractar. Jt tisimlljr springs from a nwl^ or neai, of eliunsjr acuntbus 
JeavGs, whii^b aru uiiidentiiiabla as rtipr^saatiiig anT plant at alb and tbo aamo con volitional 
fulingo w usually fiirtlior oaMod into reiinisition at tbe jimctioDs wbera the “ branches " divide* 
These pieces of crude conveutional folmga ate apparently o£ great value hi steadying the 
deaigii* They are usnally of considerable area, and seem to take away ilio fussiness which 
the miiltipUcity of natural foruis might otherwise produce* 

In the ujiright wall patterns {or, more properly, curtain iiuttisrnB) the same coiiveutional 
foliage h used. In these patterns broad stems arise from a conventionally reudered ground 
below and, in wavy lines, atreteh u[» to a similar bonier aliove, throwing off large uouveutional 
leaves which servo in this case the same pujjiuse of eheckiug fussiness. We mny imleed note 
of these jiatterns that the largeiii forms are not natural, aial, also, that the iiattern is not 
based on a geometrical planning, Imt is formed in ohediunce to a sense of growth* 

In setting out their jiLvttems, the designers seem to have lieen careful to boldlyplace their 
large massss in those positions which architectural considerations dDmand, In amall panels 
they place a mass in either mpjwr comer, and a heavy mass m the middle below". They vary 
carefully place the rounder parts uf their main linos us if those parts were of poriiculwr 
importance. They seem, after these details were projjerly placed, to have cared Utile for 
that perfect tangentiation, of which the artists of ucaiithna design, at an earlier time, were so 
consideralo* 

Still, there is a i>ec.uliar beauty in the main Hneti and in the details, for whicb it is hard 
to account. The curves have a variety nut reaiUlj recognisedi and never lapse into designer's 
trills as they invariably did at a later date. 

With the Kesturutioii in lUGO the style w'aut out of fashion. It llngorod on, and still 
lingers on, in a debq^eed form* The flowers becamo all is bury, or rusottss: the curves ail 
graceful and skilful , idoutity of plant wjuj wholly lost; leuvea all became, as did the flowers, 
alike* The latskoL of flowers, at flrsL so formal and so decorative, became irregular, tilled on one 
side, HUSt^dBd by a riblxm, and uUimately has fallen so low aa to be sUuuueil by all designers. 
Tbe jeweUor still engraves the tlow'er of five jietala, with iU iiondeacripL leitves, mid its rococo 
cartouche work, on lockets^ sfiouiis and wal-chcs, hut the style as it was has gone, save for such 
occaeioual revivals as are seen in good pUster work and emhroitlery* 
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CHUOKICLE. 

ScxsioluU Progr&mnie 1906 07 . 

Arroingomcnts for tliro now session are nearly 
completo, an^ tbo progTnnimo will shortly bo 
piiblidhoJ. Sfr- Ji+ i.'olbuU vLil take tho choir 
for tbo first timo ag PfoaMetit ami tjoliver lib 
Inangnml nddroau on Monday, Bth KoTeiubn*. 
Among the Papers so far armngtd for the OnH^ 
nary Moctinga ate tlio following:—Nov. ID; The 
Crtcaua f 6 th cent uty 11.0.) Temple of AriQUjbijj at 
Ephesus, by A. E. KeoElersoii, Otoca Jozies Sta- 
ilenl Bee. J 7 ’ The iSlrtnngth and ComptHsi- 

tion of Mortar, by W. J, IVibdia-^Jan. SI, }WJl 
Marblite, Their Ancient and Modem Application, 
by Sir Lavrence Aliaa-Tadeiua, R.A. 
ami ’SVjn* Brindioy.—Feb. IM : Modern Chumh 
iluilduig, by Sir Charles Sicholeiois, Hurt., M.A. 

and Hiibort C, C'orbllo IH; 

Librnnes, by EEenr)’ T. Hate IF,J and d. Jbiff 
Brown.—April S; Ifotob, by Btonley iJamp 
The awartl of Priaee and SHiilcntflhipB U to be 
announeeii 2 let January, and the ilUtriliutioo of 
prires Iflhes plnoo 4th Fobruary. ;\!r. Ilcrhert W. 
Wilb [i,J bos giren notice that at tk- Business 
Meeting, 8rd Duoember, he w-tU bring fnrwanl re- 
fiolutiomi on the Hubjoctof public oQioijik ooting as 
ardiitocia for public buiUinge. 


SciKNCE CHOuyirrE&K—Jfcaars. Wtn. Donn [/’.], 

F. 5i^ Jackdoc Wni, dn>C(|UQs F. T. 

Rendu and Edmond Bennett ( 4 .], 


Thu Eumiiiatioas: Alteratioa of Days of Sitiing. 

f)n the roeommendatioQ of the BoAtd of 
aininora the Council have HaticUonod the follow- 
ing changes in the days of rtitting for the Ea* 
aniiiiatlona 

TlieProliminiiry and Intennediatu ExaniUtattone 
will begin on M^mday iueteod of Tiieoday as 
formerly, and thoni will bo an inturvul of one day 
IxitwcQQ the writton anti tbo ettfd ctice port ions of 
tlie XntennediAte. 

The Final and S^Ksckl Examinations will begin 
OH TbiiiaiJay inaieild of Friday as forjnerlv, and 
tliere will be a aimiLoir mlarml betw'tjen the written 
and the ciud voct w'ork. 

These ebnogre, which have been made in order 
to give thfl examiners more time lo 00 through 
the candidates’ written work, will com? mbo opera¬ 
tion at the Examinations next niontb. 


School of Art YtTood-carriii^. 

The School of Art Wood-caning, .Boiith Ken- 
sing too, w^hicb now oeenpiefl roani-'; on tk lop 
floar of tho now building of iho Royid Sclmol of 
Art Needlework m Exlsihition Road, baa bacn re¬ 
opened after the iiBtml fittmmer vacation, and tk 
Committee of Maiiagement doaire it lo be known 
that soine of the free atndentshljia mmutAiaiwI by 
mcana of ftmiLf grantod to tbo School by the 
Ecmdoii CamEy CutmeiJ nm vjicaiiC 'nie iky 
emsaea of the School are held fruju 1(1 to 1 and 
2 to 5 on fi\‘a days of ;lia week, and from 10 to I 
<ui S^turdaya. The evening ebus meets on three 
evcmiigfl a wiwic and on SiitiiniAy aftefiKSOfUf. 
horma of appUention for ihe free studuntahiPfl and 
any further jmrticulars renting to the School may 
bo cbhunod from the lumuigcr. 


Coiuudl Appouitmrata to Stwadiu^ Committees, 

The following apMintinenlii to the Btandiog 
Committees of the Institute have boon mndo by 
the Coundl under By-law 40: — 

Art CouifrrTEE.—Sir h. Alma-Taihuao, O.M,, 
R.A. [//.!'’*], Mesure. T, lUfilcs Davison 
fjitprgc Framptoa, RA. BTHiam iloek- 

hart iF.j, and John W. Slmpaou [F.J, 

LiTP.HATUk£ CoiiiirrrEi:. J, !>, Cmcu 

.if.4.], Coloiu^l L<fnox Prtmdtirgast [IIA^X G. IT, 
FellowcH Piyjinu [/’.], Codl Sunth, LkB* 
and C. llamaoii Townsend [R], 

PiLvimcB C'OMUiTTEE.’—Slesscfc Emoak Flint 
Rj, A, H* Kflffffly |A’j, Oharlea Reilly ^K], H, A, 
balcboU [R*i and W. Charles Waynmulb {Rj, 


TCiaj^s Callej^e Hospital; A RetrospeCL 

Str, T* Pridgtn Teale, Coutiulting Burgoon to tho 
Gj^ml Infirmary at U^dt^, io the course of an 
^dress at the opening of the amnion of King's 
C-ollege ITospitah oiadB wane inlorcBtincr remarks 
bospjud aoDoiomodjition in tho 
wftuty, Mr, Teale »ld 

hK tk npcniug address of 

«fSioiv n Unic preceding the 
Mutiny, when ideoH 
^ptwermint uf hospital construction 
Md ^mtaimn, if they exiskd at all. were in their 
iniftocy. He was one of a very snmll number 

^ Elirong^ and tokvn rmrt 
on the greatest revolution in imrgical and miicol 
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practice Bud tn rafldiciJ ijJuantiDn that peobililjf 
iba warld bui over kuD^^n, and one of n atill 
siuikJL^r bctErd ut men wLim- eiudeut life began in 
tliuotiginaL Calkge Hospital, who, baving 

nritnei^BoiI tlia copliiioojnuDt of the old by n [i^iv 
one, tbo prei^ent nos^lt&b were »til1 living to wUh 
^Ifwispeeil to the mA!;nifloent now buililing ot 
wln'cu the jilanH had Ihs^ui wnrkccl oul hy the erdii^ 
tfloi, .Mn l^lLo. The veiy juiino Kiiig'^s College 
[luHjdtttl WAH nil epitome of its history. When 
tlw) iiieiljcal «clu)of of Kiiig*» College wiibt first 
t'>i(a.hImhAi it hnil no hfMpihiJ of ito ovrii its 
atndenU being dependent upon the hoi^pibility of 
an alien bc^spitah not cunvettlenily liiliiiilLvl for 
sttidenlM working nt tfit collogt' in the Strand, 
f'oeiizig the ncHkI of a he(<(pihi] of their o^n, at o 
more convenient dietarico from the school and nndnr 
the control of the stiiiT, tlic ttuthonticfl purcba^tcit 
the old ^St, CIcno>nt Ihmes '(VurklidUB^ ilanked 
Ijy n [HbelhlnJ hunal-gtoond iia tin ^ oiien spoee,*^ 
Sncb vroti tbe bospitol to which M r. Tcole ramu as % 
fltudfmt in 1^52, .As n tmTisilion ha did not doubt 
[he makofihift hospibLi workEN:! wuU; ct^riaiiuly 
there was great clinicuL entliEidiaBm, and tlie most 
wan uiade iif opportonitieM by the stmlcnts of tlral 
day. Vet this did JU>t l)lind the authorities to the 
in^eqimcy of the building jind of the flcotnnmo- 
ilatinn for paLiento; an madcQUiioy W'hich tbey 
^vou]d appreciato mlh a niurt of tierror whfns he 
told them thitt tluE theatre Rerv'csl tlte doable jnir^ 
poEEQ of providing for opci'utioiis iluiI for [K)«t- 
tnortom oxaini nations, the deud-hoii^tv fieing [dacefL 
hducath u inkp-door in the fiuor of tho upomtLag 
Ibcatrol li wns Aiuriiig bis atudentship that the 
lireaent hospital wjw commenced, aod the firKt 
^ttion WHS complotod atid bmaght into nse in hii^ 
final ycftr, the LuiEial year of the Crimean War. 
FiiTrO as the Imildiog h, and planned as it woh in 
acconlanrx; with the vien^ of tiDHpital coiintniciion 
then prevalent, it lunl the disad^natoge of being 
daiigneil on the plans of the block buildings, when 
QCOTiEiiiiy ef space was lUviined iinpemllve, and 
w hen windows on one side of a ward ^vare nil tliat 
were colJod for. He Imd just liml the privilego of 
looking over the hospital, and he was struck with 
the vniy great illfBcultiea with which the eom- 
tiuUoe bad bmi to contend in onlur to moot oven 
approximately the incroasEng twnl exftciing lieinimils 
of iitodcim praotlc^ tcaoliing, nml uttrsing, and Umj 
ronsarkahlo way in which in such u contmeted 
area thr4;o deimndfi betd been met, U the ptosoot 
hnspital bod lost by having to be built too Bo^iii to 
benefit hy luoderu iilfivs of construe lion, tlu» new- 
one w'oeld now bene.fiL hy iho experience gained 
dEiring tho active perlEhJ uf hcdpitid cunNlrciqtiod 
of recent yean, aiwl so might iKooino the mmt 
perl^l building of the kind in the kiiigdom. The 
motive, that is. th& moriiig forces which hod 
brought about the dttcisbn of tlio coundl to toko 
the bold iitep. and to face the pocnniary icspciO' 
sihitity and effort of building an entirely new 


hospital qn a distant alto enuUi of the Thoinoif, 
was the change that had come over that neighbour' 
hood and the htbiftiug of pO|nilatioii, m that the 
pru-icnL building had Income, ho to apeak, atrantleiJ, 
and out of the way of the jMMr, who uoemI such an 
iDstitutiod in their xoidfit. But it seemed to him 
that, Lad tliia not been the case, and iiail the de^ 
niAuds of the naigbhonrhood oontinuod at the high 
level cf termer diEys, the ijuostloa of a new hospital 
on a larger tiete initMit Imve licoame atill mom 
urgetih Bi* great arc the ilemamla of- Uie rofKlern 
dovolnpmGnls of mrslicino and surgery, anil tho 
jr(h}iurt>nilints of tcfichlng in tho prolougeil medical 
coorsa By tlie courtoity ol Mr* \V» A, Pile ho 
liftd lta>ktid ovoc thy plans for the new hnihUng, 
and hit could not Imt ndnoLiro the coumge of the 
cotnmUtoe in aiming at an equipment ho com¬ 
plex, and the akill with which, provision-aliy at 
any rate, the varying and oitacting deEimnda of 
ovory dopartinont Lad bpoq aiet, I'ho old w-ork- 
haiLFU! hospital itarveil Its purpoBO in iLutlay, was the 
Hoene of the ailvEmccNl aurgery of ito time, iind w-as 
tho sphere of work of one ol England's greatest 
cUmca] toachors, Todd^ and ot quo of onr greatest 
Hurgi::oNE!i, I'Vigiisaon. fta coat wim protiably nnibr 
£lihfiOO^ anti it harl probably lOO Eiofis. The nciv 
hospital would bo plonnwl in tho first Instoace for 
403 lieds, with n possible incrcaso to fiOD', anti the 
prctliiuinory ostiiuato nf cost is i!^G(l,7l2. What 
a coatroiit J And what a lesson woe to be Itmmeil 
from its coTisidoration 1 Mr, Ttv\la tlien pmceedoil 
to j|ln,Htrato ihc leiinnn by dracrihing in detod the 
development df the Loads TriBr nut iy and the ex- 
jiftuiiiqn of hospital practice, 

St. Markus, Veakc. 

In the JoenviHA]:^ lor 2fith Novomber last appeared 
a dsu^ription nftUe then nimrly completed works for 
the foimdatEomi of the Caiupauilo of St, Mark's, 
VociioB. Tn the early jjart of tho year work a1>Dvo 
ground commenced, aiu! proceetlou rather slowly 
until Eibout four months ago when it wrrt<i n topped 
Eiltogcthar, tho now Cirn'er being then not more 
than eighteen feet above tho diirfooe of the pa^-e- 
meni. The MuniiA^ Foit of the 21 st uLt, pub¬ 
lishes the fqllowing from ju ^^enice cerrmspondont 
as to tho causes of the siisp#nsiau of wnrk ; 

The nn«ri; ot ihe stoppoizo h lHq uppo^itloTt ^bich ha^ 
aHseii to thp oatwtiiixlEcm rJ tbtf tawTr and thti coHAMjuent 
Af potoluivut ot a QaiiiiiiiNniuli (O luimErv mto Uid rflpoit 
uti iltr. vrorlc dent. tVndln^: the aeiil if |i£rrl nl lhL» Com^ 
nitifiOQ—■ ptBliitiLtiuy report Iulb nlmadjr bMii Intui^ ■ 
nil Wiirk luuE br«P AEuptutd^ 

Tbr abject k>iut Ui tlie Huv towur arc lajunljr four, 
OriGcs efajeai ilmi the lidcki rieplcjml coitteki n Ltrji'e 
pGt'tDntELgv of vuliiliAltrt which MUrlc Lhrmij^h the oidew 
and lorm k white dirinsK an the autaldc ot the tower. 
Tlali pibrnenM^nna ohvioai In all who tbe 

hCLtUUnR; I have mjeslt mblml off a Jajer of whiia 
d^ponii from nxqieet the brirtpii fiul iwuplr who Mm 
Liffd loaitj year! tiv Vmtoa (kidI out that aft, or nsMt ot 
ibe br[i;ks uied in the Venetian h niliiLn^ lELtcaLaured 
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in ttit 9Am« wftjf. Add tJiAt ii [loes ;ipt in the Ica^t foLlouf 
tb»t thtf Moka ul thr now m'Br will crytuUo awny anj 
more than lliiii tlie irhitt offigreflcenop will tfkr 

ttiortAr iLi lUti mcurallcefl and hml in d»i»g!TB ii, From 
Llie pail ibf tbt lower whJ^h it posed tn UkA sun tliie whilp 
powder hu ojiUr»]j disappPiKKi; ii Is onl 5 an llie adimdj 
■tide That it is *Ldi te te IoudiL Tlie fcoctiod critielaiq 
rjjrodwl Again^l ihn mortar, wliich k of llm nataro el 
PoftLmd eemitnt. Ii U iXfined. not withom semit ranaon, 
mat pojtxulana. ihe Inoai biildlug ond MlMt duroldg ot all 
morLftiBi should bare bi’en empioTeil for a worfc wtiicih la 
mtenderl to ddly the mTRgeN of linw. lloukiin are^dtecta 
are Want le eompair Llie ciLruqrdlnnry damhlllLy of tJia 
ancEmt Hanum bulldin^s^ in wliiidi poexolaiidL wu iis>ed, 
vhb the gmUy ilderiDT of rMtstoncB exhibited by 

rirtdittval bnildtnjpi at ^eniee and elwwheret in which 
utlior ocmenta were adopted. But thena wna tbU ohjMUpn 
to the use of poxxolana fur the new CAmpaitlle, that ihouitb 
IL le not more ei]reMeive than the ennent ocinany oitiplayed 
U tAfc£H tifriee fV4 IcDR to And tht!t«ro:r4? ilur lowf-r woolil 
tULVp opeupift! mneh lon^j- coDHlrucl-a 
naeot in the cjiao cd a monmueiut whieh idlirtild he irre 
pereurtiu*. rrom the iuoiertala used iho pri ties then turned 
llmir altentlan (q two details of coiuitruction- It wilt Lp 
■ eniaiubtinMl tlmt thr new tmmpiuiile wafi to he (in exact 
copy of thf) old. Bot it doee not swiii to have oceurrcil to 
JMijOTO to oak Uk- eimple ijnenllon wLieli iHtrtktiUr thtriod 
hi thu old C&inpan lle^A Jong life won to lie oapied. Sonm 
not unimpotlonl dctallii ol thai vcmerable build inp TnrtfiS 
yith ^hut tKAinple, U wu f3riKin4iJl7i!^nitriicU>iEl wiih 
Rvo Slepa at the hoEe.aild the new tijwer hillhlulh repm. 
dnethi ihwe Jive atepa, Dat m the time when 'the old 
CampanlVe fet) and fru.- at h-aai a hundred year* before, 
fwng lo the riw in the loml of the PhuRn, two <d ilie 
onjpliiJl five ■U'p'i WWe below gfOtmd and ■tinly' three- were 
vieifale. ThottlOfB, argue tllo rrlUce with tniij llrnontiue 
■uhtlety, llio now terwer ahould, ]Lk« ilut wjileh wo wenr 
a^Iwaya acciuiome<l to ace, hare only three. Finally. Hid 
tEuiJe of Ihe old to wot wax iupijopled by elg,ht pillar* 
while there aw atily luur within ttve uew, and tliis devla- 
Uon fnitn llio luiciont modal hu natnrdk not esearwi] the 
notice of The opiiodtion. ‘ Ml*' 

^ ITie OppiHlUan u, inilMd. iLe rjght word [0 li*e far 
polEtica, MM they are UHtit)rBto.?d Ln Wnlce, enter lar^iy into 
thta iioHtion. I rio not nu tm that the nupporlera of llie 
Triple AJIianoe are ncOMoarily &d|va«aL<-a nl flvi^ at 
that poxxolana inalcad oE F^httLinil octnenLliOn esAonthd 
item in th- IrrcdentiiicroMl. The fact Ls tloit politica bero 
ate larpty a quaallotJ <d loraJ periiotiA. ramfHijMbinm, ts 
the Itobana call U, wliieh v*.ry appropriately ertiles munJ 
Ihii Campanile. The drfaudera of the tirw tower maintain 
Uial full and elahi'mite plana nrul medcls wi re nubEicly 
exhibited hcEoro Lh« work began; Cjjit none of the ticcsHini 
orttleliiiiiit were then liejird—llmtigh thfr». wm a ruirty 
wbicli WHS cpiwWHl to IreEmildinj; the tower al alj-%uiil 
llint now, whon lieCkCly a year hi» Imeit ^pent in buildlnir 
the lira I wcthin, the then aUent nrilicts have opened tiioii: 
moutbi and have oaUAed the i^uepciioian of the works 
perhapa m a ritclimliiJUT l* a fresh start heitvg lunde troni 
ibo foandatiiina. iWcttiunnJ jeafotiBy ia p 3 rhaiii 4 not 
more oeule in Tanloe than eE«whe.re, bnt 1 liavr. beani it 
said that if nt ibe oulv't the anthoritiAH liflil pai t,wj 
Venetian Arehil«rL on to a coinmittee for ihr CitnitMiillo 
tboM anuto ritroldiis wonJd not have anion. Kvdt^e'i 
ambit ion wnnld ham been Mtlxfled, and a amalJ sub. 
committee cboRn from th« latirer bwly would have trolly 
done all the work. Sneh ei^icnta ore nMd, bo evciwooe 
itnows, by lundem Britudi Prituc Minlitcn; oighLeeiu or 
ninatHQ people with dainu lorm tho Cabinet; thnw 
of lour of them nctnallT ^■overn iJie cniiutry^ Ap |t ^ 
mn ihf Camimaila rcfuWd on the prcieni pUn tn. 
marrow^ thrw yeara mote must clapie tHH'or«CoqkcDml:tii;U 
his first tourist 10 ihu lop. 


The jfnine wrilcr some dtv tiu'k 

i>f tho work 6f prr-sorvnliod now jtj at the 

baaiiica of St. Mark. 

At llir prcarinl rLbouicnl work is biUtig aCtiveE-r privse 
criitHl ill nn Ebb^ limn foni jwpanitc points of tlm Imtiding, 
wbilo nt two oibcni llio pti-'jMiiij.ioiift foe lepuiix am we* 
imide. f'llWtand iwil nntireable im the litik r>f niiikiitg 
sootl [Jir Iic!sare*i tJiat luvre appstny] Jn the atrlu, nr vesti- 
hula. Tile t^iArt tc lhr right of the TUoill rntrancr Is now 
t^nlirvly closed to the plJhltc^ and thcro the BU£ln^<cjr^ have 
lijid a ditboult prohJciU ^jIxb. ThegreaL Colunink. whicli 
•land ihorp havo lioru split hy the oxLlisatiou ol tlm iron 
clanip4i iJiaide the hioMr and at Uta tep of each, alid it bltx 
Irtu necestLary to roJielhtt rapitulu, which InrEunAtely havn 
liotijlng t(..»ting on them, by iiieAn.t< of a erniCr oilnici ihe 
oxidised, iron, trplaoe it with bronze, lilt iip the whole 
column for the Hknin opcrnligiii at Ete base. Ami ihcit replace 
each oolnmn ami cu^dLal in ILa former jilaoe and at ib( 
famer ftiigEe, ilightty nitl of the pi-peJiiihcaUr. Twa 
columtiii liati' nirtady been treated snoccoafulliy in tliLe 
troy. III a forlnight'e time iiDiCithci' pnlr will he taken in 
liBUtl. Inoidr, rfghl Up tn i^he icwf, LhcTe now stood* a 
t'MMt and iiit^iJlve acsJtcJding, four skiriei in jlII^ mode pf 
.Vuierican pitch pine, which loolui ns if It m.re uicjiut in 
liLOt (Pr MVMT, Till! nopf was cnckiHl hi thi* part. And the 
mcstiifi has canse^uontly Iwen patilailT remov^. Com. 
plainu jtro imulc hi Venice timt ihla" nperatiou la Jre^ 
quenily iQUiundeTtifoQd uhniiiwhAnd It may thoreforc be w*ll 
to desortbo hovr it was aAOtitnplIsh hd. An impressJon. irf 

the mci«aio Lb diEi maUe on iqiedatly prepared pniict_ 

OTTfa jfii ylffrr as It is hHlinicBlty caUod—which, being 
ivrous. receives An exact impieuiun of eneh ocjMUaLe pifctf 
Ilf mnBOiiiL TIiib pajper ig then coluureil with the precise 
ooloaro of the origiuBl and Ben w a^^ a pattem. The 
inMsJc ifl then laken nil in strips of ithout 2 or S itxt In 
leitftlh Ard U IuIlI nn the wotKlen floor of Lbe naafraldlng In 
e^i tmlcr just a* it waa on the wall of the liAaillca. All 
the inofiBici of Che Tribune of the ratriarch, fur cxauiidc, 
which had Iwffou lo JaU. ari« now tying fn tills poaitfon. 
ihe architecu OLwm that whan a wrJ] ha« lieen rovalrod 
Iinj the inwicr replaced ll i.; Imptnsjtih. lo distloKitldj any 
IliflcreuwJietwjwm thnt which hai never hHn moved and 
tfiai wJiLfih lum Wn IcmporarEly lAltcri off. CortainEy an 
Iinlmined tyr find a it ini [ ofl? Lblk lo aay whi'c* thcdlvlidon 
twftwMn Ihc two bcgitnL 

I rioin ihfl Tcsdbulr we pasa to tli« aboTe-mLiiliooed 
Tribune of the I'Atrmich, now otrEppei] of Els aplendiil 
ilrtwg. iJere one oE iho arohen lua givHn pari of the 
ByxantmL* ecrnitc- has alippe<l about on inch, and the 
CIJ^B of tile flnpolA hjB been so diaploiMrd A.S tg be now on 
ciJJj^. hiner^ng through a dark and nArrow pvwi.iit on 
to the roof and! >teraml|.ting over tin leads we dnd lIiaL the 
iinn a« Bi work on the central cupula, wharc mpre ihjtn 
i^lf of the woodwork anil The JwwJ which ceverod it ba* to 
"i '** fupok oE the ^MiouriA the moftaica 
haiv been aheaLly rirplnced, Eiut the work of atremrtheninp 

will be me npMin at the comer of Sant’ Alinta whieh 
3'f«xctia d«ll«,nl, and whieh n«.Hl3 drlaiio oven 
Nohng^ III walk orv In a had tinte. The Inst item 
w th^^nrpaEroJ the dome of lho 
which are coiqplele. Tllere la 

i^Ui a ytfAt. and for munv vean ihero were 

Imbc Htdngii nut <t\ iWs luccroc whloh aro rivailaWc. 


LlitKlEIll, wbo» d»tb, liiu 
reenll ol to uccidunl, ocoiiirod dd the M nU at 
tbo of Miy veant, htw ojoeted an Aesociate of 
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ihi 5 Iiutitate in 1882. Mr. Ledger ptackisod al 
8 PhiJpok lAne, E.C. Among hia works are 
the Conservative Club House at Epsom, Messrs. 
Rogers* premises, Cliftonville, Ikcrmondsoy, and 
^ns for the rebuilding of 24 Brook Street, 
Grosvonor Square. 

CHAaLRs Ix>NO. of the firm of Messrs. Wylaon 
and Long, of 16 King William Street, Strand, had 
b^n an Associate of the Institute since 1882. His 
firm was responsible for the plans and designs of 
the now Oxford Music Hall, Lmdon, the Easton 
Theatre of Varieties in Easton Road, and a Urge 
number of simiUr buildings in London and 
suburbs, and in the provinces. 


Mlt. BOND’S “GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.” 

From Mr. Eowabd S. Prior f/*.]— 

Mr. Bond’s good-natured re{uy to my criticisms 
on his big boolc might well have been allowed to 
stand—even though 1 am not of his mind that 
“ Rickman’s periods are dead as a door-nail.” But 
when, leaving the vindication of his own views, ho 
carries the campaign into his friend’s country, and 
would attack, nut what I wrote in review of him. 
but whnt I have said elsewhere, and, moreover, 
what lie thinks I am going to write, be compels 
me to ask space for a snort rejoinder. 

My criticism on Mr. Bund’s references to 
Chichester was, tliat they wont wrong in some 
cases from his having “ partly misundorstuod, and 
partly been led astrav by Profeasor Willis’s Mono- 
graph.'' Mr. Bond meets this by sugj^ting 
that I am going to supersede Professor Willis’s 

E apor by a scientific monograph of my own. It is 
iml of Mr. Bond to set mo this task; but how 
will such posthumous efforts on my part help the 
deud-and-nono-for blunders of Mr. Itond’s b^k ? 
For most of these Willis's |aiges gave him no 
excuse—for the idea that the nA\'e ohapols of 
Chichester were inserted botw’een the projecting 
buttresses of the earlier xwuU-scheme—or for tl^ 
remarkiible incorrect tracing of the Chichester 
artdi- moulds. Still, in some ways, Mr. Bond has, 
1 Iwlievc, been led astray bjr PUto 8 in Professor 
Willis’s paper. This U entitled “ Nave ” suction ; 
but oue half of it—if a nuite plausibly conjectured 
section of the early twelfth-henlury quire—is a quite 
untrue one of the nave. .And the other h^— 
though it correctly shows one pier of the oa\*e— 
is true of that pier alone ; it is quite mi8C<)nceivo<1 
as a general representation of the n90-12r>0 
buttress scheme. In Willis's pages this misconcep¬ 
tion goes no way—but in Mr. land's it leads to a 
series of errom. Now, Willis wrote some five and- 
forty years ago, and five minutes’ obsenwiion on 
the spot wouiil have steered )Ir. Bond clear of this 
rock. Yet our author seems to congratulate him¬ 
self on going plnmp and blindly upon it. And it 


is evident that not at Chichester only does Mr. 
Bond go with shut eyes — nor is Willis the 
only author whom Ylr. Bond does not interpret 
or quote correctly. .\t any rate, as regards my 
own small case, Ylr. Bona (so he says In the 
Jockxal) sees ** nothing wrong.” Y*el my inventi- 
gations into mason-craft baseil certain distinctions 
on threr |>articular8: (1) the choice of stone ; (2) 
the dressings of it; (8) the laying of it. Mr. 
Bond in his quotation has cut away two of my 
logs, exhibits my argument uneasily lialancod on a 
single prop, and sees “ nothing wrong ” ! 

Then, as to Breton architecture. My f/isfory o/ 
Gothic Art in England had, in 1898, expressed 
the opinion that certain Breton churches which I 
hod visited wore works of the fourteenth century, 
according to tlie received authorities, and were 
remarkable as showing the cbiracteristic stylo of 
English Gothic building at the time at Exeter. 
Moreover, that certain other churches in Brittany 
(c. 1870) were thureafter built in Uiis style, laying 
the foundation for the fifteenth-century flam¬ 
boyant development of Normandy. Now* Mr. 
Bond, on page 182 of his Gothic ArchiUcturc, has 
found it possible to quote me thus :—“ The bite 
School of French Gothic of Brittany, archi¬ 
tecturally, would seem during the fifUenth century 
to have influenced by Western England 
either a slip of fifteenth for fourteenth or a mis¬ 
quotation arising from careless reading. The con¬ 
text shows it to ne the latter, for Mr. Bond goes on 
to say: “ It has been reserved for M. Camille Enlart 
to state definitely the deitendenoo of the fifteenth- 
century architecture of France on that of the 
fourteenth century of Euglaud.” The italics are 
mine, not Mr. Bond's. 

It is gratifying for me ki find that Enlart, by 
another route, lias reached, in 1004, the conclusion 
that I ad%’auced in 1898; hut Mr. Bond should 
have token the trouble to read me Itcforc citing 
me for an opinion I did not and do not hold— 
via. that the fifteenth-century architecture of Brit¬ 
tany was in any way dependent on the Periiendicular 
—or wliatevor’tlieae anti-Rickmanites may call it— 
of Devon and Comw'alL And when this is pointed 
out to him, might not Mr. Bond correct his slip? 
Errors of a hundre4l years or so are of some 
moment in his pages. But he reads mo now, not 
to quote but to discredit my \iew*s, and thinks he 
can do it in this way. In 1902 Enlart’s Manuel 
d'Arck^logie Fruneaue gave lists of Gothic 
churches under three nrpad headings: (1) “ Eglises 
do Transition ” ; (2) “ Eglises Gothiqiios do la fin 
du xii' A la fin du xiv* si^lb ” ; (8) “ EgUsee Flam- 
boyantea ”; and Mr. Bond has thought that in 
these lay his opportunity. Instead of going to 
Brittany and seeing himself if 1 had grounds for 
my opinion, it would be easy to quote from these 
lists of Enlart’s a date or tw’o to crush me. But 
in his ea^mess be Itas overlooked some 
things. EnUrt's lists are moru geographical tbar 
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chTOuological—Ebe>’ lu* liatn o( tha placse-na^t^ of 
chntcbea gionpal in ftlpiiobaticai otdiit of 
detartmcmlft, EKcept ad re^jupJe the above bimewiij 
gTQiipoil lUvisioBS of stylo, iha dates are given only 
hoiis and thura fia mfife smnMary notes of piuiiii- 
tbfltic iiidicrtticms. In calling lliese ** chironologii^ 
onr aullior abou'e n^in that he aid neither imdor- 
stonil nor (juote bis unthoriliGa. oorrectlji 

Mr. Bond'a ottuef ornissoou ts a cnrions one lot a 
critic to innke and pnbUslL Quiinper andT-tegiii^ 
^oro th& iniportfldt links in my conimotioD of pc 
fourtoeoth-ceiitnry architecttmf ol llrittany 'wLlU 
that of EiceUir, Mr. Ikiml bud quoted in bia 
Iwok these two cbnrcbaj rs my examples; now 
id tbo Jot;iiNAn ho has thought it couvtmiont to 
omit them. Why^ Bocaiuw Eiilfltt’s dating of 
these two Breton catheduda eouiirmB my dato tor 
thexu- li is scaroeiv necessary to say more or to 
point iml Mr. Bond^a apparent ignopnoe that 
there is a ohurob attached to the spire 0i tao 
Kroizkef; and that, agfun, Enlart i» with me aa to 
tiato of bo th this church and tho spire it=elf. I aid 
safe, at any ratoi in the conijcelute that our author 
tuia never been to Dol* or big cs;tr&nie conUdence 
in being able to show me wrong as to thiu church 
would evYifonrtto, *. »■ i 

However, Ilond^rt book is on nut 

Breton arcbitocture; ao lot aa tarn to Lin^ln, 
and his viow on p. of what ho asserts ia from 
n photograph of its ctiiilral teiwcr. Now deans and 
clnipters do funay thingB, nnil since 1 was there a 
year ago thuv may haitf pnllwl down Eiincoin 
and tbfl thir'toantb'Cenliirv tower, and " rastort^ ' 
them 08 a w^act tower witn hftoodth'contiiry pjera 
and aBOmingly Ber[tfndiciilar windowa* This is 
wliat Mr. Itofid’ft camara baa made of it. So 
he should not o^pmua such sarptiso that 1 (and, 
I shottld think, all others who know' Lincoln) 
wait for an enplauation. 1 accept, of coutm, his 
aiatomcni tlat he never took a photograph at 
Bostom Should ho not add that he baa ncra- been 
to Lincoln eithor, id addition to hw admaeioiw 
that ho luw never ifficn anything at Chichcator, 
and tlial he never read GerVftSG'ft history of 
the njbuUding of Cantorbnry qnlm, but iMWsA 
his faith on Puley^s Hridenccs? Now Piday'a 
{>/ Gothic ArchiUettiTa was published in 
IB-IG, and Bishop Stubbs edited the tnll text of 
Gorvase in 1«7U- Evory detail of this remarkshle 
building TL-cord bus b»n fully canvuESod Ebeso 
thirty years, and nob Mr. St. John llopo and 
myself alone, but most rcodeis of Mr. Bond rauBt 
have rublwd their oyea at bb pen'crse ipintoiiom 


And the carious thing is thni ho fiay hiUtered Lhii 
baatliwg of his on «the ablest man who ImB ever 
WTittoa od me^val arnhibecf^ifl " I Thi^ is Our 
anthor's opinion of l^feesar WUas, add he might 
Sncely havo done him the resi^foct of rendiog him 
before oiiii^ him. But there is so mnch of real 
value io ?tlr. Band's pages* it is a pity ha allows 
them, to Is) mofred by contiunal slips such as this* 
Let hitn ro'CStdbUiiii his reputstion In the next 
edition by budg generally oorrwt a.*!^ to h^ facta 
and quototions, than his theories ns to Rickman 
ic. may be seriously oonsidored. 

Mr* Franoih Bqsd, M.A. [il*4.i, to whom an 
ad^unco proof of iho forfisoing was sent, replic-ii as 
follows: 

Mr* Prior'a romarkfl need not data id me iong, 
and the tor very projierly iusiat’S that ihia cor¬ 
respondence now cease. I ^y ho allowed to 
premise that 1 really have ^isiteitl DoU Boitod, 
Lincoln, Chicheator; and thal I read all the books 
and papers in print of Mr* fJ. R Street btdora 
commencing my own work* I am aUo oth? of the 
select companyi fit though few, who hava read Mr* 
Priurifl JJwrory of Gothic An tu Enykad: let 
that at least he sccoiioted unto roe for righteous-' 
ness. Odd point may lie gnuieltdly eonoeded to 
tnv TQviiiwiifb Ho liM diacovtred in li photognkph 
of'mine the vault, not of Louth epire, w hitih it ig, 
but that of Bfiston Stuni^, which it is not. .\8 
to the reel, ^Ir, Prior still plumes himself on 
Heuiag no dlfliculty in the exismoce of fourteenth- 
century Flamboyant in Brittany in churches of 
which at tbit limo not one stone had be^-u laiiL 
Professor WillU'a text and secriona of Cbicheater 
move him not. If there waa one man wociby to 
Im Compared in aociimcy and ability with Professor 
M'iniB, it woi Mr* I'ldmiiiid Sharpe, aud ^Ir. 
Sharpe it was wiio traced the Chidheste: arch- 
moufd to w'hicb Mr. Prior lakes exoeptiou* Again* 
if there is one nmn in the youngar tchonl of 
nocucate and scienlific archii>ology in Franco who 
is, if anything, more acciirate anil more seiontific 
tlian the others, it is M* Camille EnUrt, Bui 
Mr. Prior blandly assnrofl as that M, Enlart's 
chronologies are hat '* more summary notes and 
" poronthatic indications*'' be “ pms^e 

*Orda," almost aa good as Mr. Winston Church ill's 
** tenninologicai inosujctiluikK.*' And there I 
leave my friend * if ho wiU not lio conYmecd by 
Pmffessar Willis ami ICr, Edmund Sfiarpe and 
M, Eniart, doither would ho listen thongh one 
from the dead* 
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